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THE WHOLE GENUINE 


WORKS or VIRGIL, 


he Famous ROMAN POET: 


INCLUDING NEW AND COMPLETE EDITIONS OF 


The ANEID, GEORGICS, 


"PSP Y 


PASTE ORALS, BUCOLICS, or ECLOGUE =P 
Thoſe very Celebrated and Univerſally - admired Original Reigen 


The ENEI D- in twelve Books— written with à View to celebrate the Roman Em erors [ulius and A 
to be lignalized as the Ogspring of lulus or Aſcanius, the Son of Zneas—comtaining t. e ade, of e e bo ng: ung 
brated Trojan Prince YEneas, during his Detence of T1 oy, while it was beſieged by the Grecians, and after the Peſtructio a> Fa 
Kingdom, 

Including an Account of the various ſurpriſing Adventures he met with | in the Defence of his Country,—Alſo th 
Troy with his Father Anchiſes and his young Son Aſcauius—of his Voyage to "Thrace, Delos, Crete, "Carl E ans 
Paris; his Wars with Turnus, King of the Rutilians in Italy; ; and finally, his permanent Eſtabliſhment in Italy, when he Mt Ye 5 ier 
King Latinus's Daughter, and ſucceeded to his Kingdom. aViniay 

The GEORGICS—in four Books—in general treat of Huſbandry and Agriculture, and in ſuch a ſublime Manner, as none of the oth 
Poets have ever equalled. | SaaS 1 1 1 F, , other 

The Ten PASTORALS or are Compoſitions relating to Shepherds, Cattle, and Rural Life, : 
repreſented converſing with each other, with an Air of Innocence and Simplicity, and affording a pleaſing and tes nog Shepherds wake 

The Whole interſperſed with the greateſt Variety of Inſtruction and Entertainment, Maxims and Advice relpecting Civil Air Polzer 
Diſcipline, Reſolution, Virtue, Prudence, Economy, Morality, Fortitude, Moderation, Wiſdom, r and the rape oh 0 hk 
and Domeſtic Situations of Human Life, ſuitable to Mankind in general, And exhibiting a ftriking Picture of the exem ary C of 1 
of the Ancient Romans, "Trojans, and other Nations. Plary Conuy 


All carefully Tranſlated from the Oztcinar, LATIN. 


In the Execution of this New and Improved Edition, all former Editors and Commentators on VIRGIL will. be careful! 
attended to, viz. WARTON, Pirr, SPENCE, WARZURN TON, Wir EHI, ATTEanUry, Ta arr. Ocruuy, uy conſulted N 
BuzMANy Maarv Ng es FO: that hitherto moſt eticemed Tranſlation by Mr. DRYDEN. wn 


ILLUSTRATED WITM 


LARGE AvD VALUABLE EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


Critical, Hiſtorical, Philoſophical, Altegorical, Pactical, Scholaſtic, Political, Moral, Philological, and Entertaining, 


Comprehending the moſt ſalutary Reflections and uſeful Remarks, with new Obſervation: nd man tant Re: | 
. Ancient My thology, Geography, and Univerſal Hittory, &c.— To which . n 65 ant References to 


The ARGUMENTS at Large to every Book, or CHAPTER; the moſt avrnrxrie 


Mruolks of the LIFE of VIRGIL; 


And New Eilays and Diſſertations on Epic, Heroic, Didactic, and Paſtoral Poetry. 


| bring the moſt pe and beautiful Edition of VIRGIL's, Works ever publiſhed in the Engliſh Language, and calculated to accemmolate 


and pleaſe every Clafs of Readers, 
EMBELLISHED WITH 


a Superb Set of Grand Quarto CoppER-PLATES, 


Deſigned and e by the moſt 22 Artiſts, being alone worth more than the Purchaſe- Mney of the whole Work, 
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_ | | The Whole Reviſed, Corrected, and Improved 


By WILLIAM HENRY MELMOTH, Eso. 


editor of the New Beautiful Quarto Edition of HOMER's WORKS, —and of the New Quarto Edition of TYLEMACHUS, &ec, 
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10 HIS ROYAL HIG HN ESS 


GEORGE PRINCE OF WALES. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, 


| Having already had the Honour of preſenting to your ROYAL HIGHNESS's Notice 


SUPERB AND SPLENDID EDITIONS or 


The WORK I ” HOMER, and 
The ADVENTURES of TELEMACHUS, 


Permit me now with becoming Humility to ſolicit your ROYAL HIGHN Ess- 8 


Pat tronage to 


THIS NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITION or 


THE GENUINE 


WORKS OF v IRGI 'P CoMPLETE, 


CONTAINING 
The ANEID, GEORGICS, and PASTORALS, 
With Copious Norzs, and. moſt Elegant Corrs Plarss 


IAM, 


May IT PLEASE veux ROYAL HIGHNESS, 
Wirn THE MOST PROFOUND REsPECT, 


Your | ROYAL HIGHNESS's 
Moſt obedient and devoted humble Servant, 
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HE very favourable reception which the Quarto Edition of the Works of HOMER, the Prince of 

1 Greek Bards, has deſervedly met with, from the Elegance of the Letter-Preſs, Copper-Plates, and 

the utility and entertainment of the valuable Notes, encourages the Editor and Publiſher to preſent 
the Public with a corre& Edition, in the ſame approved Size, of all the genuine Works of VIRGIL, the 
moſt celebrated and admired of all the Roman Poets, with Notes and ſplendid Engravings, executed on a 
_ fimilar Plan with the Works of Homer, and the renowned Adventures of Telemachus, alto publiſhed by the 
ſame Editor, with Notes and moſt elegant Copper-Plates. : V 
VIRGIL, by reaſon of the ſweetneſs and harmony of his numbers, is juſtly ſtiled the Mantuan Swar, 
Andes, near Mantua, in Italy, being the place of his nativity. He is no leſs admircd, as a virtuous, ingenious, 
and judicious Author, than as in incomparable Poet, and excellent Philoſopher; which evidently appears 
from an attentive Peruſal of his approved, beautiful, and inimitable Writings. His Works, conſiſting of the 
nerd, Georgics, and Pafforals or Eclogues, now publiſhed in an elegant Form and Size, with grand Illuſtra- 
tions, and which are replete with richneſs of ſentiment, elegance of expreſſion, and a happy intermixture of 
uſeful and entertaining precepts and deſcriptions, will be read and eſteemed as long as ſolid judgment and 
claſlical taſte remain amongſt mankind, and will moreover honourably tranſmit the name of their incſtimable 

Author to the lateſt poſterity. Not only the greatneſs of imagination and poetic fire which abound in them, 
but the ſuperb machinery and uſeful maxims with which they are inter{perſed, ſufficiently claim univerſal 

admiration to theſe agreeable and excellent Works. „ „ 1 1 
The EN EI D, ſo named from Æneas, a Trojan Prince, the chief perſon in the Poem, and the fon of An- 
chiſes, a feeder of cattle, was written with a view. to deſcribe the exploits. of Areas, and at the ſame time to 
celebrate the Roman Emperors, Julius and Auguſtus Cæſur, who deſired to be ſignalized as the offspring ot 
Iulus, or Aſcanius, the ſon of Aneas. | _ VVV „ be 

As a perfect knowledge of the principal actors in this much admired Poem can only be obtained by a 
peruſal of the work, we ſhall in this introductory preface only give a ſketch of the twelve Boaks of the Aneid, 
as follows 5 ne De | | 

The Gods preſerve that heroic Prince Æneas, of Dardania in Phrygia, amidſt the ruin of the mighty 
Tic, aud chuſe him to be the maintainer of their religion, and the eſtabliſher of a more great and glorious 

empire than the firſt, This very hero is likewiſe elected king, by the general conſent of thoſe Trojans 
who had eſcaped the univerſal deſtruction of that kingdom. After a ſeven years' voyage from the deſtruction 
of Troy, he coaduQs them through territories from whence his anceſtors originally came, to Thrace, Carthage, 
Crete, Sicily, &c. and by the way inſtructs himſelf in all that is neceſſary for a king, a prieſt, and the founder 
of a monarchy. At laſt, he arrives in Italy with his young fon Aſcanius, and finds in this new country the 
Gods and men are diſpoſed to entertain him, and to allot him ſubſects and territories. But a neighbouring 
Prince, Turnus, king of the Rutilians, blinded by jealouſy and ambition, will not acknowledge the juſtice of 
this proceeding, nor the manifeſt will of Heaven, but vehemently oppotes his eſtabliſhment, and is power- 
ful'y afliited by the valour of Mezentius, a king, whofe cruelty and impiety had diveſted him of his empire. 
This oppoſition, and the bloody war the valiant Zneas was neceilitated to undertake in defence of the Tra- 
jane, render his eſtabliſhment more ſecure by the right of conqueſt, and more glorious by the total overthrow 
of his unjuſt enemies. 5 | THE 5 VF 
1'his celebrated Epic or Heroic Poem of the Æneid is extremely remarkable by a number of ſtriking inci- 
dents, and comprizes all the amazing exploits of Aneas at the ſiege of Zy, during a ſeven years voyage, and 
during his conteſt with Turnus and his other enemies in Laly, where at enged his valour prevailed, and he 
married Lavinia, king Latinus's daughter, and ſucceeded in his kingdom. Virgil's Ancid has been highly 
applauded in all ages, from it's firſt appearance to this day; and will always continue to be eitzemed as much 
fuperior to all the other epic, or heroic poems among th- Remans, as Homer's Hiad is among the Creeks, 

Ihe GEORGICS, or books treating of huſbandry and agriculture, are elte:med the moſt ſublime of any 
part of /irgil's Works: They are divided into four books. The firſt, which treats of the principal part of 
huſbandry, ploughing, and ſowing, is made up of fix ſeveral parts: The brit ſhews the rules of ploughing ; 
the ſecond of ſowing ; the third, the invention of fruits and grain; the fourth, the tools and inttruments of 
" huſbandry ; the fifth, the ſeveral labours and ſeaſons; the laſt, the ſigns and prognoſtics. £ 
| | R he 


So 
«5 


be, JJ FACE 


The ſecond Gezrore treats of planting, in which are ſhewn the different methods of raiſing trees, their 
variety, management, &c. points out the nature of every foil, and preſcribes rules for dreſſing vines, olives, 
&. But, to be more particular, | 


With reſpect to the two firſt books, the Poct has drawn out the rules of tilling and planting with ſuch a 


ftenficancy of expreſſion, a pomp of verſe, and beautiful variety of tranſitions, as diſplay ſomething of a ruſtic 


majelty, like that of a Aoman diftator at the plough-tail. He delivers his molt trivial p:ecepts with a kind 


of grandeur ; he even breaks the clods, and toſſes the dung with an air of dignity and gracefulneſs. 


the third Georgic ſeems to be the molt highly finiſhed of them all; there is a wonderful vigour and ſpirit 
in the detcription of the horſe and chariot race. The force of love is repreſented in noble inſtances and very .. 


| ſublime expreſſions. The Scy/hian winter-piece appears ſo very cold and bleak to the eye, that a man can 
ſcarce loo on it without thivering ; and the deſcription of the fatal murrain that raged among the cattle 
on the Alps, has all the expreſſiveneſs that words can give. 


But Fro! ſeems no where better pleaſed than when he is got among his bees in the ſourth Georgic.; and 


ennobles the actions of ſo trivial a creature with metaphors drawn from the molt important concerns of man- 


kind. IIIis verſes are not in a greater noiſe and hurry in the battles of Mneas and Turnus, than in the engage- 


ment of two ſwarms of bees. And as in his Zed he compares the labour of his Trans to thoſe of bees and 


piſmires, here he compares the labour of the bees to thoſe of the Cyclops, the ſons of Vue, and forgers of 
Fupiter's thunderbolts. 5 — * 1 

the PASTORALS, Bucelics or Hclagues, being ten in number, are compoſitions relating to ſhepherds, 
cattle, and a rural life, wherein ſhepherds are repreſented converſing with each other; and that with an air 


of piety, innocence and ſimplicity ; their diſcourſes being founded on ſome deſign or little plot, Which may 


deſerve the title of a palloral ſcene; the whole affording a pleaſing and choice diverſity of ſubjects. | 
Wich reſpect to the Lite of Virgil, as we ſhall give the moſt genuine Memoirs of him at the concluſion of 
this beautiful Edition of his Works, ſuffice it here to make a remark reſpecting the characteriſtic difference 
between Virgil and Homer. | 


It may with truth be afhrmed, that Virgil excelled all mankind in judgment, while Homer ihe ſuperior 


to all in invention. The celebrated Mr. Pope ſays, theſe two poets reſemble the heroes they celebrate. 
Hamer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as Achilles, in the Iliad bears all before him, and ſhines more and more as the 


tumult increaſes: Virgil calmly daring like Aneas in the Ancid, appears undiſturbed in the midſt of the action, 


diſpoſes all about him, and conquers with tranquility, Or when we look on their machines, Homer ſcems, 
like his own Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking O/ympus, ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the heavens : / irgil, 


like the ſame Deity in his benevolence, countelling with the Gods, laying plans for empires, and regularly 


ordering the whole creation. ; 5 | 4 
Upon the whole, we may juſtly apply to Virgil what Ariſtatle thought fo high a commendation of Hamer; 


that he hath found out living words. If the arms which are impatient to deſtroy, and tne ſpears that thirlt 


to drink blood, are fo defervedly admired in the I; Virgil, doubtleſs, merits equal praiſe for the conduct of 
his neid, and for giving life and fecling, love and hatred, hope and fear, wonder and ambition, to plants 
and to trees, and to the very carth itſelf; and for exalting his favourite inſets, by endowing them with rea- 
fon, paſſions, arts, and civil government. In ſhort, every thing in Virgil has manners, and all the creation 
is animated. „„ | 1 255 

To conclude this introductory addreſs, we flatter ourſelves there is no occaſion here, to point out all the beauties 


of Virgil's Writings: they conſiſt of the molt elegant ſketches of Poetry, ancient Geography, Philoſophy, 


the Mythol gy of the ancients, &c. &c. And as theſe Claſſic Productions have already ſtood the teſt of time, 
ſo we humbly prefume an improved Edition in this elegant and approved ſize, will prove moſt acceptable to 
modern readers of every claſs ; for whoſe uſe and entertainment we have ſubjoined curious Notes illuſtrating 
the whole, and a ſuperb ſett of Engravings by the beit Artitts. | | ; 


*.* As our elegant Engravings will be dclivered promiſcuoully in the Courſe of the Publication, as they are 
finiſhed by the reſpective Artiſts—our numerous Subſcribers will pleaſe to obſerye, that proper direction 
for placing the whole will be given at the concluſion of the Work, - 
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Long labours, both by ſea and land he bore ; 


The Latian realm, and built the deſtin'd town: 


duction is to raiſe expectation and ſuſpend it; ſome- 


<oncealed. Thus the poet, while the fertility of his 
invention is yet unknown, recommends himſelf by 


| her deity, what attribute df her's was affronted ; or 


THE GENUINE 


WORKS or VIRGIL, 


The Famous ROMAN POET. 


4 
VERY TIES a. 


The FIRST BOO 


K of the ANEID. 


A R G uv 


M E N T. 


— — 


I}. Trojans, er a ſeven years Voyage, ſet fail for Italy, but are evertaken by the dreadful ſtorm, which oft 
raijes at Juno's regueſt. The tempeſt finks one, and ſcatters the reft ; Neptune drives off the winds, and calms 


the fea, Aneas with his own ſhip, and fix more, arrives ſafe at an African port. 


Venus complains to 


Jupiter / her ſon's misfortunes. Jupiter comforts her, and ſends Mercury to procure him a kind recetticn 
among the Carthaginians. MÆncas going out to diſcover the country, meets his mother in the ſhape of an hun- 
 treſs, who conveys him in a cloud ta Carthage, where he ſees his friends whom he thought laſt, and receives a 
kind" entertainment from the queen. Dido by a device of Venus begins to have a paſſton for him, and after 
ſome diſcourſe with him, deſires the hiſtery of his adventures ſince the fiege of Troy, which is the ſubject of ite 


tuo following books. 


0 RMS, and the man 1 ſing, who forc d by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate: 
Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore, 7 


And in the doubtful war, before he won 


th. : * 


— 


His baniſh'd gods reſtor'd to rites divine, 
And ſettled ſure ſucceſſion in his line: 
From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtic Rome. 
O! Muſe, the cauſes and the crimes relate, 


| What goddeſs was provok'd, and whence her hate; ! 


For 


— 


„ 


N r F 
* The propoſition of the Aneid commences with 
dignity and magnificence. The intent of the intro- 


thing therefore mutt be diſcovered and ſomething 


the grace of his language. | 
+ Though Antenor was in Italy before Zneas, yet 
the latter was firſt in thoſe parts of it which are 
here particularly ſpecified. _ 

{ It is the opinion of ſome that theſe words arp 
to be underſtood as relating go Juno: what part of 


YT TY * — 


Ss NOTES. 
for what cauſe, &c. And this conjecture ſeemed to 
be pounce upon the grammatical conſtruction; 
the ſenſe, it was ſaid, being otherwiſe too disjointed, 
and the parts too independent of each other. But 
we fee no reaſon for this. The grammatical con- 
ſtruction is the ſame either way; and the ſenſe very 
good, as it is commonly taken, and rendered. 
What. Leide, whether herſelf, or another, had he 
provoked? Or, for what cauſe, relating to others, 
or herſelf, or both, did ſhe, &c. For it is well 
known there were more gods and goddeſſes engaged 
againſt the Trans, beſides Juno. It is true the 


character of * is haughty and revengeful, and 


* ——_— 
ä 


„ _ Y 
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For what offence the queen of heav'n began 
Fo perſecute fo brave, ſo juſt a man! 
Iwvolv'd his anxious life in endiets Cares, 
Fxpo-'d to wants, and hurry'd into wars! 
Cau necav'nly minds fuch high reſentment how, 
Or cxerciſe their ſpite in human woe 7 

Ag nlt the Tiler's mouth, but far away, 
Ar ancient town was ſeated on the fea : 
A Tyrian colony, the people made | 
Stout for the war, and ſtudious of their trade,“ 
'. Curthag, the name, belov'd by Furs more 
"Than her own Age, or the Sam ſhiore. 
Here food her chariot, here, if heav'n were kind, 
Ihe ſeat of awful empire ſhe deſign'd. 
- Yet the had heard an ancient rumour fly, 
(Long cited by the people of the ſky) 
"Phat times to come ſhould ſee the 77% race 
Her Carthage ruin, and her tow'rs detace : 
Nor thus confin'd, the yoke of ſov'reign ſway, 
Should on the necks of all the nations lay, 


— 


She ponder'd this, and fear'd it was in fate, 


Nor could forget the war ſhe wag'd of late, 
For conqu'ring Greece a ainſt the Trojan ate. 
Beſides long cauſes working in her mind, 

And ſecret ſeeds of envy lay behind. 

Deep graven in her heart, the doom remain'd 
Of partial Haris, and her form diſdain'd: 
The grace beſtow'd on raviſh'd Ganymed, 
Eltra's glories, and her injur d bed. 

Each was a cauſe alone, and all combin'd 
To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 
For this, far diſtant from the Latian coaſt, 


| She drove the remnants of the Tian hoſt: 


And ſev'n long years th' unhappy wand'ring train, 


pe; main. f | 
Such time, ſuch toil requir'd the Reman name, 


Such length of labour for ſo vaſt a frame. 
Now ſcarce the 7 jan fleet with fails and oars, f 


Had left behind the fair Sicilian ſhores 2 


Were tols'd by itorms, and fcatter'd through the 


Ent'ring 


N 6 T KR 8. 


conſequently ſelſiſn; and all the cauſes of her re- 


lentment afterwards recited are ſuch as affect herſelf: 
but though thoſe were the chief, yet they might not 
be the only ones; and a perſon may be of a very 
ſelfiſh temper, and yet have fome regard to others, 
eſpccially to thoſe who are engaged in the ſame intereſt. 
* The word ſtudy in our language, as well as 
eudium in the Latin, implics both the love or deſire 
of a thing, and a &!igent application to it. 

+ Oblerve the delicate art of gil in this paſſage : 
in the enumeration of the cauſcs of thoſe quarrels 
and diſguits that animate Juno againſt the Trans, 
not one of them falls perſonally upon Anas, He 
is the object of this goddeſs's hatred only as he is a 
Trojan. By this condud the poet excites the com- 

aljon of his reade-s in favour of Aneas. 

+ The ſetting forth the cauſes of Funs's anger 
with ſuch a number of particulars, and with that 
exquiſite elegance of brevity, together with the art. 
ful mixture of fiction, and true hiſtory, is the no- 
bleſt, and fineſt opening imaginable. 


And then his cloſing all with the above ſublime 
epiphonema in honour of his country, leaves the ful- 
left and ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon the mind of the 
reader. „ 

$ An heroic poem generally begins in the mid- 
dle of things. T his is one great circumſtance which 
diſtinguiſhes it from hiftory ; and is imitated by all 


modern writers of heroic poems and romances. 


Homer firſt gave the beautiful example. This me- 
thod both ſhortens the action, and exceedingly en- 


t engages at- 
tention, and raiſes expectation to the laſt degree 


ä 
— 


„ 1 SO TH» 
tertains the reader, 7] 
is the ſudden furprize of being immediately plunged 
into the depth of action before one is aware; as alſo 
of doubt and uncertainty ; and afterwards the more 
agreeable ſurprize of having thoſe doubts cleared and 
unravelled. Were a man to be ſet down at once in 
a fine, beautiful garden, or wilderneſs, ſeemingly 
without art, but the more artful for only ſeeming fo; 


lead him round, and trace and explain every thing 


him: how much more delightful would all this be, 


every thing in exact order as he paſſed! Let the rea- 
der awhile entertain himſelf with what is related by 
| the poet in his own perſon: the ſecond and third 

books wilt explain what happened before, till he is 
brought back to the point where he now ſets out; 
and then the narration will be reſumed by the au- 
thor. The parting of the hero from Sly, the 
| ſpeech of Juno, the ſtorm, the ſpeech of Areas, the 
_ continuation of the deſcription of the ſtorm, and the 
arrival of the fleet upon the coaſt of Africa, are ma- 
nifeſt 1mitations of the parting of Les from Ogygia, 
of Neptune's ſpeech, of the ſtorm, o ae ſpeech, 
and of his arrival at Pheacza, in the fiſth book of 
the Odyſſey. The defcription of the harbour where 
they landed, and of Venus meeting eas in the 
| wood, are as plainly pied from the lovely roman- 


The reaſon of which pleafure 


and then unexpectedly to meet with one, who ſhould 
to him, till he reconducted him to the place where 
he firit found him; then proceed to ſhew him all 

the other parts, and at laſt open a pate to diſmiſs. 


than if he had regularly entered at a gate, and taken 


| tic harbour, and the meeting of Pallas and Ulyſſes 
[i . — 
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the reſt, we ſhall not enter into the tedious and un- 


general, Homer has the glory of being the inventor, 


beginning of his poem; the reaſon of which, and 


_ deities; and no action was performed without the 


of thinking (or at leaſt this way of talking) was re- 
ceived by many of their philoſophers as well as ee | 


_ poſe, he ſpeaks only of the introducing them too 


VV 


Ent'ring with chearful ſhouts the wat'ry reion, 

A d ploughing frothy furrows in the main: 

When lab ring ſtill, with endleſs diſcontent, 

The queen of heav'n did thus her fury vent. 5 
Then am I vanquiſh'd, muſt I yield, ſaid ſhe, “ 

And muſt the Jrejans reign in Italy? 

So fate will have it, and 7Zve adds his force, 

Nor can my pow'r divert their happy courſe. 


* 4 , . - nach 1 : B+ 4 
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Could angry Pallas, with revengeful ſpleen, 

The Greczan navy burn, and drown the men? 

She for the fault of one offending foe, 

The bolts of Fove himſelf preſum'd to throw: 

With whirlveinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the ſhip, .. 

And bare expos'd the b ſom of the deep: 

Then, as an eagle gripes the tremb.ing game, 

The wretch yet billing with her father's flame "I 
Fo 2 


OTE 3s | 
in a wood, in the thirteenth Oqhſſey. As is the re- 
ception of Æneas at Carthage, from that of Hes at 
Pheacia in the ſeventh Ody/ſev: and as Aneas, at 
the requeſt of Didoꝰ relates his adventures in the ſe- 
cond and third books; fo does Hes at the requeſt 
of Alcinous relate his in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth books of the OdyfJey. How many 
things there are in theſe books not imitated from 
Homer, and with what art they are here inſerted, we 
need not here obſerve. Some we ſhall remark upon 
in their proper places: of others the reader himſelf 
cannot avoid taking notice as he goes along. For 


** i 


profitable taſł of making particular compariſons. In 


and /irgi! (tor the molt part) that of being the im- 
prover. 3 | nh: | | | 
Virgil, we ſee, introduces machinery in the very 


the uſe of machinery in general, will appear from 
the following remarks. The greateſt of the ancient 
poets ſeem to have held, that every thing in the mo- 
ral as well as the natural world, was carried on by 
the influence and direction of the ſupreme being. It 
was Jupiter that 2Qluated every thing, and in ſome 
ſenſe might be ſaid to do every thing that was done. 
This univerſal principle of action they conſidered, 
for their own eaſe, as divided into ſo many ſeveraL 
perſonages, as they had occaſion for caufes. Hence 
every part of the creation was filled by them with 


aſſiſtance of ſome god or other, for every power ſu- 
rior to man they called by that name. This way 


though 1t was particularly ſerviceable to the latter, 
and therefore appears ſo frequently in their works. 
Petranius Arbiter tells us, that a good epic poet | 
thould always lay hold of this advantage; and ſhould | 
carry on his whole action, by the help of what we 


. r ES. | Sor 
freely on the ſtage : for in epic poems, the very beſt 
of the ancient poets, and the greateſt patterns for 
writing that ever were, introduce them perpetually 
and without reſerve. Hamer, who was ſo highly 
admired by Horace, ſcarce does any thing without 
them; and Virgil, who was both admired and loved 
ſo much by him {and whoſe Ane:d was even pub- 
liſhed ten years before Horace died) foilows Homer 
more cloſely in this, than in any other point we know 
of. But the example of Virgil is, we think, ſuffi- 
cient at preſent; who has employed machinery fo 
much and fo freely in his Afnerd, that almoſt the 
whole of the ſtory is carried on by the intervention 
of the gods. If we juit run over the firſt book in 
this light, we ſhall ſee, that if Areas meets with a 
ſtorm, juit after his firſt ſetting out, it is Salus that 
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| raiſes it at the requeſt of Fun, and by the operation 


of the ſeveral genius's that preſide over the winds: 


if the ſea grows calm again, it is by the appearance 


of the deity who preſides over that element; who 
countermands thoſe winds, and ſends them back to 
their caves. If /Fneas lands on the coaſt of Africa, 
and is to be kindly received at Carthage, it is Mer- 
| cury that is ſent by Zupzter to ſoften the minds of the 
| Carthaginians and their queen toward him. And if 
he efcapes all the attacks and dangers in paſſing 
through an unknown country, and an inholpitable 
people, till he comes to their capital; it is Venus 
who ſhrouds him in a cloud, and protects him from 
all danger. In fine, if the queen falls in love with 
him when he is arrived there; though ſhe be repre- 
ſented as not old, and he as very handſome ; yer 
| mult Cupid do no leſs, than undergo a transforma- 
tion, to lie on her breait and inſinuate that fo 

paſſion there. This fort of management, which is 
uſed ſo much by Virgil in the entrance of his poem. 
runs through it quite to the end; and appears as 
fully in Aneas's combat with Turnus in the laſt book, 
as it did in his arrival at Carthage in the firſt. Every 
ſtep and progreſſion in the ſtory, is full of machi- 


call machinery: and when #7orace ſpeaks againſt 
gods being introduced too freely, in a paſſage that is 
ſo often quoted, and ſometimes not quite to the pur- 
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nery; or, according to Petronz: general rule, is 
carried on by the interpoſition and adminiflration er 
the Gods. 
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But I, who walk in awful Rate above,“ 


<A Thus rag'd the geddes, and with fury fraught, 


And ſhakes his ſcepter, and their ra 
5 Earth, air and ſeas thro' empty ſpace would roll, 


And lock'd 'em ſafe within, oppreſo d with 


mountain loads: f 


„ 1 — 


She rongiy ſeiz 4. and with a burning wound, 
Transfix d and naked, on a rock ſhe bound. 


The majeity of heav'n, the ſiſter-wife of Fove, 
For length of years my fruitlefs force employ 
Againtf the thin remains of ruin qd Troy. 

W hat ne tions now to June 8 pow r will pray, 
Or of rings on my ſliglited altars lay? 


The reſtleis regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſought. 
Where in a ſpacious cave of living ſtone, 

The tyrar t aus from his alry throne, 

With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark priſons binds, + 
This way, and that, th' impatient captives tend, 
And prelling for rcleaſe, the mountains rencg. 
High in his hall, th' undaunted monarch ſtands, 


ge commands : 


Which did he not, their unreſiſted ſway 
Would {weep the world before them in their 
way : 


And heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. T 
In fear of this the father of the gods * 
Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, ET 


Impos da king, with arbitrary ſway, 

Jo looſe their fetters, or their force allay. 

Jo whom the ſuppliant queen her pray'rs addreſt, 
And thus the tenor of her {uit expreſs'd. 

O Aulus! for to thee the king of heav'n 

he pow of tempeſts, and of winds has givin: 
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Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 

And ſmooth the waves; or ſwell the troubled main: 

A race of wand'ring flaves, abhorr'd by me, 

With proſp'rous pallage cut the T huſcan fea; 

To fruitful [faly their courſe they ſteer, 

And for their vanquith'd gods deſign new temples 
there. 

Raiſe all thy winds, with night involve the ſkies, 

Sink or diſperſe my fatal enemies. 

Twice ſev'n, the charming daughters of the main, 

Around my perſon wait, and bear my train: 


| Succeed my with, and ſecond my deſign, 


The faireſt, Deiopeia, ſhall be thine ; 
And make thee father of a happy line. 

To this the god—*1 is yours, O queen ! to will 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. 
Theſe airy kingdoms, and this wide command, 
Are all the preſents of your bountcous hand ; 
Your's is my ſov'reign's grace, and as your gueſt, 
I fit with gods at th ir celeſtial feaſt, 
Raiſe tempeſts at your pleaſure, or ſubdue, 
Diſpoſe of empire, which I hold from you. 
He faid, and hurl'd againit the mountain fide 
His quiv'ring ſp-ar, and all the god «pp!y'o. 5 
The raging winds ruſh tho” the hollow wound, 


And dance aloft in air, and ſkim alorig the grouns : 1 | 


Then ſettling on the fea, the ſurges [weep, 
Raiſe liquid mountains, and di ſgloſe the deep. 
South, eaſt, and weil, with mix'd confuſion roar, G 
And roll the foaunag billows on the ſhore. 
| The cables crack, v5 Gilors tearſul cries 
Aſcend ; and ſabe 1. gt. involves the ſkies, 
Ani heav'n itlert is ravifir'd from their eyes. 
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NOTE 8. 

* The flow, majeſtic walk, by which Fumo was 
particularly duunguiſhed, is hinted at by moſt of 
the poets. 

+. Nothing can be more noble than this deſcrip- 


tion: to inſtance in particulars would be to tran- 


ſcribe the whole. 


+ Some critics, who love to be ſharp upon } el. | 
have e, among others, this curious criticiſm. If the 
| winds had force enough to carry the world before 


them; how could rocks and caves confine them? 
This they ta-e to be a great abſurdity. 


boiſterous ſubjects back again into their priſon, after 


he had once let them out ? They take no notice o 


the omnipoten-e of their Creator that canfines them 
Beſides, they might at any time hare ſcen the ver: 


phyſiology of the matter illuſtrated by a bottle o. 


ſmall beer; which thews the great difference in point 


An! they | 
might as well have aſked, how did Folus get hie 


S 
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hiſtorians to ſay that a ticet was ſhattered by a ſtorm, 


and cait upon a ſtrange coaſt ; and muit lay with 


Vir gil, that Juno went to ae and that this God, 
„pon her requeſt, unlooſed the winds againſt Hneas. 
Let him leave it to an hiſtorian to write, that a 
young prince behaved himſelf on all occaſions with 
great prudence, wildom, and diſcretion : but let 


and in all his enterprizes. 

| He ſtruck the mountain on one fide, and 
putbed it ſo far as to make it incline, and ſtoop to 
he other; by which he opened a paſſage for the 
winds at the i'ottom. 
| _«C This noble defcrigtios of the ſtorm can never 
| be encugh admired. 


| Once, the rolling and toſſing of the waves, the dark- 


of ſtrength and po Ker, between air which has not 
vent given to it, and air which has. 


| neſs of the {ky, the thunder and e and then 
P 


after the interpoſition of a * eech, by 


which 3 


8 : 


He that w -onld be a real poet, muſt leave it to 


aim ſay with Homer, that Anme led him by the 


It begins in generals, the hur- 
ricane of the winds blowing from all quarters at 
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and deſcends to particulars. 


in the ſame ſenſe. 
ticulars; and we have a better idea of generals by 
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Loud peals of thunder from the poles enſue, 
Then flaſhing fires the tranſient light renew; 
The face of things a frightful image bears, 

And preſent death in various forms appears. 
Struck with unuſual fright, the Trojan chief,“ 
With lifted hands and eyes, invokes relief. 

And thrice, and four times happy thoſe, he cry'd, 
That under lian walls before their parents dy'd. 
Jydides, braveſt of the Grecian train, 

Why could not J by that ſtrong arm be ſlain, 
And lie by noble Hef:r on the plain ? 

O great S$arpedon, in thoſe bloody fields, 


Where nes rolls the bodies and the ſhields 


Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hai:ds yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clench the pointed ſpear ? 


— Pe 
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Thus while the pious prince his fate bewails, 
Fierce Boreus drove againſt his flying ſails, 
And rent the ſheets; the raging billows riſe, 
And mount the toſſing veſſel to the ſkies : 
Nor can the ſniv'ring oars ſuſtain the blow, 
The galley gives her ſide, and turns her prow: 
While thoſe aſtern deſcending down the ſteep, 
'Thro' gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 


| Three [hips were hurry'd by the ſouthern blaſt, 


And on the ſecret ſhelves with fury caſt. 
Thoſe hidden rocks th* Auſentan ſailors knew. r 
They call'd them altars, when they roſe in view, 
And ſhow'd their ſpacious backs above the 
flood, | 
Three more, fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
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which it is agreeably interrupted, it is reſumed ; 
This ſpecifying of 


ſingle diſtin circumſtances is extremely delightful, 


Ovid in his Tempeſt, Metamorph, 11, dwells upon | 


enerals, and a tedious repetition of the ſame things. 
Vhereas it is here as it is in philoſophy, though not 
Generals are formed out of par- 


particulars, beſides that diſtinEt pleaſure which we; 
conceive from particulars ſeparately conſidered, A 
good painter indeed would repreſent the clouds, the 
lightning, the ſwelling of the ſea, &c. but he would 
particularly deſcribe the different poſtures of the ſe- 
veral ſhips, the looks and geſtures of the men, &c. 
The poet, it is true, is more particular in ſome 
things, and the painter in others. But here again 
Virgil is to be defended againſt an objection of 
ſome force. Hey-day! (ſay ſome critics) did the 


wind blow from all the four quarters at once? We 


anſwer; Firſt, Toere are ſuch things as hurricanes, 
and whirlwinds. But, ſecondly, in ſtorms the wind 


ſometimes ſhiits ſo frequently in ſo ſhort a time, that * 


a poet might well be allowed to fay they were all 
let looſe at once, In the great ſtorm in 170g, we 
had trees and houſes blown down, to all points of 
the compaſs, This ſtorm of Virgil's probably con- 
tributed towards ſetting almoſt all the Roman poets 
after him a ſtorm painting. In Azam. Sc. iii. we 
have a puerile imitation of it. Lucan has another, 
carried to exceſs; Ovid, according to his manner, 
has ſeveral : and Flaccus one, Argon. i. 641, which 
was certainly taken from this; unleſs both that and 
this were originally copied from Apellonius Rhodius. 


| Fuvenal ſeems to ridicule their overcharging their 


pieces; where ſpeaking of a real ſtorm, he ſays, it! 

was as bad as a poetical one. 
8 4 objeRiens of thoſe critics, who from this 
O. 1. | | 


Daſh'd 
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paſſage arraign Æneas of cowardice, are moſt weak 
and frivolous. All fear is not cowardice, as no 
nerceneſs is true courage. Ancas is afraid of the 
Gods, and for his country : both which are con- 
liſtent with the trueſt magnanimity; nay, there can 
be no true magnanimity without them. There is a 
very remarkable paſſage in a letter of Mr. Pope to 
the Duke of Buckmgham, which this ſubject puts us 
in mind of. I can tell your Grace, no leſs a hero 
than my Lord Peterboroto, when a perſon compli- 
mented him for never being afraid, made this an- 
ſwer; © Sir, ſhew me a danger that I think an im- 
minent and real one, and I promiſe you J will be 
as much afraid as any of you.” A braver anſwer 
was never made by any one of the ancient heroes 
whatever. „ 
I Mr. Pape obſerves, that F77gi] has borrowed this 
thought from a paſſage in the twenty-firſt [ad ; 
where Achilles is in the very ſame circumſtances as 
Eneas, in danger of being drowned. He adds, no- 
thing is more agreeable than this with to the heroic 
character of Achilles: glory is his prevailing paſſion z 
he grieves not that he muſt die, but that he ſhould 
die unlike a man of honour, Lucan, in the fifth 
Book of his Pharſalia, repreſenting Cæſar in the 
ſame circumſtance, has, we think, likewife main= 
tained the charaRer of ambition, and a noble thirſt of 
glory, in his hero; when after he has repined in the 
fame manner with Achilles and Æneas, he acquieſces 
at laſt in the reflection of the glory he had already 
acquired, and withes that his obſcure fate might be 
concealed, only that all the world might ſtill fear 
and expect him. 3 
It they were hidden rocks, how could they be 
above, or on the top of the ſea? The anſwer is, 
They were concealed below ; though they had a 


large prominent ridge upon the ſurface, 
O 
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From ſtem to ſtern, by waves was overborne, 


— — 
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Was headlong hurl'd, thrice round the ſhip was toſt, 


And here and there above the waves were ſeen 
Arms, pictures, Precious goods, and floating men. 


Fadur'd not lefs ; their ſhips, with gaping ſeams 


He ſaw the Trejan fleet diſpers'd, diſtreſs d, 


He ſummon'd Eurus and the weſtern blaſt, 


— 
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Daſh'd on the ſhallow's of the moving ſand, 
And in mid occan left them moor'd a land. 
Orontes barque that bore the Lycan crew, 
{A horrid ſight) &en in the hero's view, 


The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn, 


Then bulg'd at once, and in the deep was loft 3 


The ſtouteſt veſſel to the ſtorm gave way, 

And fack'd thro' looſen'd planks the ruſhing ſea. 
[ions was ber chief: Alethes old, | | 
Achates faithful, Abas young and bold, 


Admit the deluge of the briny ſtreams. 

Mean time imperial Neptune heard the found 
Of razing billows breaking on the ground: 
Diſpleas'd, and fearing for his wat ry reign, 
He rear'd his awful head above the main: 
Screne in majeſty, then roll'd his eye 
Around the ſpace of earth, and ſeas, and ſkies. 


By ſtormy winds and wintry heav'n oppreſs'd. 
Full well the God his ſiſter's envy knew, 
And what her aims and what her arts purſue; 


And firſt an angry glance on both he caſt: 

Then thus rebuk'd ; Audacious winds! from whence 
This bold attempt, this rebel inſolence? SD 
Js it for you to ravage ſeas and land, 

Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme conimand ? 
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To raiſe ſuch mountains on the troubled main? 
Whom I—But firſt *tis fit, the billows to reſtrain, 
And then you ſhall be taught obedience to my reign.) 
Hence, to your lord my royal mandate bear, 
Ihe realms of ocean and the fields of air 

Are mine, not his; by fatal lot to me 

The liquid empire fell, and trident of the ſea.“ 

His pow'r to hollow caverns is confin'd, 

There let him reign, the jailor of the wind: 

With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjeRs call, 
And boaſt and bluſter in his empty hall. 

He ſpoke, and while he ſpoke he ſmooth'd the ſea, 
Diſpell'd the darkneſs, and reſtor'd the day: 
Cymzthoe, Triton, and the ſea green train 

Of beauteous nymphs, the daughters of the main, 
Clear from the rocks the veſſels with their hands, 


| The God himſelf with ready trident ſtands, 


And opes the deep, and ſpreads the moving ſands ;. 
Ihen heaves them off the ſhoals, where-c'er he 
| guides | oh: | 
His finny courfers, and in triumph rides, 
The waves unruffle, and the ſea ſublides. 
As when in tumults rife th' ignoble crowd, 
| Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud; 
And ſtones and brands in rattling vollies fly, 
And all the ruſtic arms that fury can ſupply; 
If then ſome grave and pious man appear, 
They huſh their noiſe, and lend a liſt'ning ear; 
He ſoothes with tober words their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate deſire of blood: 
So when the father of the flood appears, 
And o'er the ſeas his ſoy'reign trident rears, 


| Their 


2 


; . 

* This ſeems not good ſenſe in Neptune. Holus 
does not pretend to govern the fea, but to embroil 
3t; and he actually guverns his own ſubjects by fo 
doing. And if he could not exerciſe his dominion 
there, his dominion would be very inconſiderable. 
The an{wer muſt be, that Princes are apt to be jea- 
lous of one another's power, and to extend their 

_ own: and their arguments upon ſuch occaſions are 
not always the moit juſt and exact. Many a de- 


claration of war has ſet forth as indifferent reafor.s 


as theſe are. 

+ In the works of the ancients, nature and ma- 
chinery generally go hand in hand, and ſerve chiefly 
to manifeſt one another. Thus, for inſtance, i: 


e „ 
Goddeſs of the upper air deſires the God of the 


— 


winds to let looſe thoſe turbulent ſubjects of his; 1 
they are let looſe; the ſea is immediately all in a x 
tumult ; and the God of the fea appears, to make it 1 
all calm again. There ſeems not to be any more 3 


difference in this, and the natural account of the 
thing; than if you ſhould ſay, that all the parts of 
matter tend towards each other; and we ſhould fay, 
that ſome ſpiritual power always impels them to- 
wards each other. The effects are juſt the ſame ; 
only in one cafe we look upon them as acting; and 

in the other as acted upon. Theſe reflections ap- 
plied in a proper manner to other fables and me- 
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the very beginning of the Ancid, theſe imaginary 
beings are introduced in every part of it: but it is 
only ſuch beings, as are proper for the part in which 
they are introduced; and they appear there only to 
carry on the true order of the natural effects. The 


c'unes, may ſerve as a key to all the ancient mythc— 1 
logy, and ſhew molt of their ſtories, idle as they 1 
em on the firſt view, to be full of good ſenſe and A 
ound philoſophy at the bottom. 4 

{ This firſt mile of the Aneid is very beautiful, = 


though not taken from Homer, 
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Their fury fails; he ſkims the liquid plains, 

High on his chariot, and with looſen'd reins, 

Majeſtic moves along, and awful peace maintains. 

The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter'd oars, 

To neareſt land, and make the Libyan ſhores. 
Within a long receſs there lies a bay,“ 

An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 


And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, 


Broke by the jutting land on either ſide: 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. F 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green , 
A prott is form'd beneath, with molly feats, 
To reſt the Nereids, and exclude the heats : _ 
Down chro' the crannies of the living walls 
The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murm'ring falls. 
No haulſers need to bind the veſſels here, 
Nor bearded anchors, for no ſtorms they fear. 
Sev'n ſh:ps within this happy harbour meet, 
The thin remainders of the ſcatter'd fleet. 
The Tryans, worn with toils, and ſpent with 
WOCS, | 8 = 
Leap on the welcome land, and feek their wiſh'd 
repoſe. - | | 


Firſt, good Achates, with repeated ſtrokes 5 


Of clathing flints, their hidden fire provokes 3 


E NE I . 
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Short flame ſucceeds a bed of wither'd leaves, 
The dying ſparkles in their fall receives: 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 
| And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the ſkies. 

The Trans, dropping wet, or ſtand around 

The chearful blaze, or lie along the ground ; 
Some dry their corn infected with the brine, 

Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. - 
/Eneas climbs the mountain's airy brow, || 
And takes a proſpett of the ſeas below: 

It Capys thence, or Antheus he could ſ PY, 

Or ſee the ſtreamers of Caicus fly: 

No veſſels were 1n view ; but, on the plain, 
Three beamy ſtags command a lordly train 

Of branching heads, the more ignoble throng 
Attend their ſtately ſteps, and flowly graze along. 
He» ſtood, and while ſecure they fed below, 

He took the quiver and the trulty bow 

Achates uſed to bear, the leaders firſt 
He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd ; 
Nor ceas'd his arrows, till the thady plain 

ev'n mighty b dies with their blood diſtain. 
For the ſev'n ſhips he made an equal thare, 
And to the port return'd triumphant from the war, 
The jars of gen'rous wine, (Aceftes gift, | 
When his Trinacrian ſhores the navy left) 
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* How delightful is the change of ideas from the 


hurry and horror of the tempeſt to ſuch a ſweet ro- 
mantic ſcene! There never was a finer landſcape 


than this charming deſcription. 

+ Some commentators explain this, as ſignifying 
the cavities in the banks which are made by the wa- 
ter. De La Cerda takes them for the two narrow 
We under- 
itand it of the bay, or port itſelf : the plural num- 
ber, every body knows, is frequently uſed for the 
ſingular : but here feems to be a particular reaſon 
for it; becauſe of the two paſſages above mentioned, 
made by the ifland in the mouth of it, which makes 
it look at firſt like two bays, though it is really but 
one. | „ 
1 There is a place in the kingdom of Tunis (un- 


der the promontory of Mercuiy) now called Cape 


Ben) a few miles eaſt of Carthage, that exactly an- 
ſwers the deſcription of this grotto. This hollow 
goes in twenty or thirty fathoms under the hills; 


and thoſe who took out the ſtone from it (for it 


ſeems to have been a quarry) left a ſort of. pillars 
at proper diſtances, to fupport the weight at top 
from falling in. The arches which theſe pillars 
help to form, lie open to the ſea; there are little 
{treams perpetually draining from the rocks; and 


| N-Q-T ES, DT 
ſeats of ſtone formed within, probably for the uſe 
of thoſe who worked in that quarry. There is a 
clift on each fide ; and the brow of the mountain is 


| overſhadowed with trees. 


F It is remarkable that M. Segrais has omitted 
this circumſtance in his tranſlation. He tells us, 
that to adapt his work to the French manners, he 
dared not give Achates, the great favourite of the 
hero, fo mean an office as that of lighting a fire. 
The Latin tongue and th2 ancients, (continues he) 
are able to give a gracefulneſs to theſe kind of pain- 
tings, and to make ſuch low circumſtances agree- 
able; but they would be highly diſguiting to our 
age. What can give one a ſtronger idea of the falſe 
delicacy of the French nation, and of the incapacity 
of their language to deicribe ſeveral little circum- 
ſtances, which onght to have a place in an epic 
poem? | 

Nothing can more entertain the imagination 
than the hero's mounting this hill to examine on. 
what kind of coaſt they were landed, and his ſceing 
no object but the herd of deer, grazing wildly, This. 
amuling proſpe d, and the deſcription of that beau- 
tiful, retired, and fate harbour mentioned above, 
make a fine conirait to the preceding tumult and 
dreadful images of the ſtorm. | 
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He ſet abroach, and for the feaſt prepar d, 

In equal portions with the ven ſon ſhar'd. 

Thus while he dealt it round, the pious chief 
With chearful words allay'd the common grief: 
Endure and conquer, Fove will ſoon diſpole 
To future good our paſt and preſent we es. 


Wich me the rocks of Scy/la you have try'd, 


Th' inhuman Gcis and his den defy'd. 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? 


RNeſume your courage, and diſmils your care, 


An hour will come, with pleaſure to relate 

Your forrows paſt, as beneiits of fate. 

'Fhro' various hazards and events we move 

To Latium and the realms foredoom'd by Jove. 

Call'd to the ſeat the promiſe of the Kies) 

Where Trojan kingdorns once again may riſe. 

Endure the hardſhips of your preſent itate, 

Live and reſerve yourſelves for better fate. 
Theſe words he ſpoke, but ſpoke not from his 

| heart; „„ 

His outward {miles conceal'd his inward ſmart:“ 

Ihe jolly crew, unmindful of the pat, 

The quarry ſhare, their plenteous dinner haſte; 


i. 


: 


| tt 


Some {trip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil, 

The limbs yet trembling, in the cauldrons boil: 

Some on the fire the king entrails broil, 

Stretch'd on the graſſy turf, at eaſe they dine, 

Reltore their ſtrength with meat, and chear their 
fouls with vine. ne | 

Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care atiends 

The doubttul fortune of their abſent friends; 

Alternate hopes and fears their minds poſſeſs, 

Whether to deem 'em dead or in diſtreſs. 

Above the reſt, Aneas mourns the fate 

Of brave Orantes, and th' uncertain ſtate 

Of Gyas, Lycus, and of Am.cus:t 

The day, but not their ſorrows ended thus, 

When, from aloft, almighty de ſurveys. 

Larth, air, and ſhores, and-navigable ſeas, 

At length on Libyan realms he fixt his eyes, 


Whom, Pond xing thus on human miſecries, 


When Venus ſaw, ſhe with a lovely look, 
Not free from tears, her heav'uly ſire beſpoke. | 
O king of Gods and men, whoſe awful hand 


| Diſperſes thunder on the feas and land, 


Diſpsſes all with abſolute command: 


| | OTST 8 
* This is true courage; and the ſpeech is manly, 
and in every re pect perfectly proper. The greateſt 


heroes may upon ſome occaſions ſhed tears; for all 


weeping is no more inconſiſtent with courage, than 


all fear is. Aneas ſheds tears upon proper occaſions. 
As when in a foreign country he ſees the ruin of his 

_own deſcribed in a picture; when he-iaments the 

dcath of a ſriend, &c. But he does not weep here, 

when his bun neſs is to comfort and encourage his 

friends and ſoldiers in their diſtreſs. | 

+ Hirgil hath been greatly cenſured for a want of 


variety in his characters, and becauſe he hath not 


filled his poem with ſo many heroes as Hamer hath 


done. Ajax, Diomed, Idemeneus, &c. are all ſhinin 
characters, and are all diverſified and diſtinguiſhed 
from one another. Whereas the faithful Achates, the 
brave Gyas, and the brave C/:anthus, the fame over 
and over again, are of no material uſe in the poem, 
and ſerve only to fill now and then the gap of a 
verſe or two. In anſwer to this cenſure we are apt 


to think, that ſuch an objection turns a great deal 


to the advantage of the Ainaid: Virgil ſung the 
actions of /Eneas, and Hamer the idleneſs of Achilles. 


The Creck poet lay under the neceſſity of ſupplying 


the abſence of his firſt hero, with ſome other war- 
riors; but what was judicious in Homer, would 
have been prepoſterous in Virgil: he knew too much 


of his art, to drown his principal character in the 


-xoud of many other heroes, indifferent to the main 


5 


N | 
action. Thus he found the way to center our concern 
in neas; he intereſts us for 571m by never loſing 
ſiget of him, while Homer preſcnting us with the 
ſhitting ſcene of ſo many {1ining characters, in-creſts 


— 


Hob 5 


his compliment to Auguſtus ſo great, or fo artfully 
 milcuouſly, and made his court to others in the ſame 
oem. Had he entertained any ſuch deſign, Agrippa 
muſt in juſtice have challenged the ſecond place 
and if Agrippa's repreſentative had been admitted, 
AEncas would have had very little to do; which 


his emperor. If therefore Virgil has ſhadowed any 
great perſon beſides Auguſtus in his characters, they 
are to e found only in the meaner actors of his 
poem, among the diſputers for a petty victory uin the 
fifth book, and perhaps in ſoine few other places. 
} The majeſty of Jupiter, and the beautiful grief 
of Venus, ſet in contraſt to each other, are the fineſt 
images in nature; the ſolemn gravity of the former 
is ſo elegantly followed by the delicate languiſliing 
loftneſs of the latter. FB then the beg'nning of 


abruptneſs and negligence of grief; and yet ſhe 
mentions the awful attributes of Omnipotence, &c. 
with great veneration. There is ſuch a mixture of 
ſublimity and ſoftneſs in the diction and cadence of 


| thoſe 


us for none in particular. Virgil was fo very nice and 


delicate a Writer, that proven he might not think 


concealed, if he had fcattered his praiſes more pro- 


would not have redou::ded much to the honour of 


her ſpeech, in the next verſe, fo finely expreſſes the 
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How could my pious ſon thy pow'r incenſe, 
Or what, alas! is vanquiſh'd 7 ry's offence ? 
Our hope of Italy not only loſt 


On various ſeas, by various tempeſts toſt, 


But ſhut from ev'ry ſhore, and barr'd from ev'ry 
coaſt. | 


| You promis'd once a progeny divine, 


Of Romans riling from the Tran line, 
In after-times ſhould hold the world in awe, 
And to the land and ocean give the law. 5 
How is your doom revers'd, which eas'd my care: 
When Try was ruin'd in that cruel war. | 
Then fates to fates I could oppole ; but now, 
When fortune ſtill purſues her former blow, | 
What can I hope? What worſe can {till ſucceed? 
What end of labours has our will decreed ? 
Antenor, from the midſt of Grecian hoſts, _ 
Could paſs ſecure, and pierce th' /!/yrian coaſts : 
Where rolling down the ſteep, T imavus raves,* 
And thro' nine channels difembogues his waves. 
At length he founded Paduz's happy feat, 
And gave his Trejans a ſecure retreat. 
There fix'd their arms, and there renew'd their name, 
And there in quiet rules, and crown'd with fame: 
But we, deſcended from your ſacred line, 
Entitled to your heav'n, and rites divine, 
Are baniſh'd earth, and for the wrath of one, 
Remov'd from Latium, and the promis'd throne, 
Are theſe our ſcepters? theſe our due rewards * 
And is it thus that Ye his plighted faith regards? 
To whom, the father of immortal race, 
Smiling with that ſerene indulgent face, 
With which he drives the clouds, and clears the ſkies, 
Firſt gave a holy kiſs, then thus replies: 
Daughter, diſmiſs thy fears: to thy deſire 
The fates of thine are fix'd, and ſtand entire. 


þ 


Thou ſhalt behold thy wiſh'd Lavinian walls, 
And, ripe for heav'n, when fate .Eneas calls; 
Then ſhalt thou bear him up, ſublime, to me, 
No councils have revers'd my firm decree: 
And leſt new fears diſturb thy happy ſtate, | 
Know, I have ſcarch'd the myſtic rolls of fate: 
hy ſon (nor is th' appointed ſcaſon far)$ 

In Italy ſhall wage ſucceſsful war; 


Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field, 


And ſov'reign laws impoſe, and cities build. 
THI, after ev'ry foe ſubdu'd, the ſun | 
Thrice thro' the ſigns his annual race ſhall run: 
This is his time pretix'd. Aſcanius then, 


Now call'd /ilus, ſhall begin his reign. 
He thirty rolling years the crown thall wear, 


Then from Lavinium ſhall the ſeat transfer, 


And, with hard labour, Alba-longà build, 


The throne with his ſucceſſion thall be fill'd; 


Three hundred circuits more, then ſhall be ſcen, 


[lia the fair, a prieſteſs and a queen; 
V ho full of Mars, in time, with kindly throws, 
Shall at a birth two goodly boys diſcloſe. 


The royal babes a tawny wolf thall drain, 


| Then Romulus his grandfire's throne ſhall gain; 
{| Of martial tow'rs the founders ſhall become, 


The people R:mans call, the city Kome. 
To them no bounds of empire I aſſign, 


| Nor term of years to their immortal line. 


Ev'n haughty Juno, who with endleſs broils 
Earth, ſeas, and heav'n, and F:ve himſelf turmoils ; 
At length aton'd, her friendly pow'r ſhall join, 


To cheriſh and advance the Trjan line. 


| 


An age is ripening in revolving fate, 


The ſubject world ſhall Rome's dominion own, 
And proſtrate ſhall adore the nation of the gown, 


When Troy ſhall overturn the Grecian ſtate; 


3 bp" 2 * 4 * 
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thoſe lines, that nothing upon the whole can be at“ 


once more lovely, and more noble. Then what can 


be more ſweetly complaining, than her tender ex- 


poſtulation in favour of Aneas? Who perceives not 
the Goddeſs of love and beauty while he reads theſe 


_ verſes? What nay be the ſentiment of others, we 


know not: but to us nothing breathes the ſoul of 


poetry in general, and of Yirgil's in particular, more 
than this delightful paſſage. 


* The river Timavus burſts out all at once, from 


the bottom of a mountain, and divides itſelf into 
nine different ſtreams before it runs into the Adriatic 
ſea. It is ſo large itſelf, that Virgil in the original 
calls it a ſea. As it is at the head of the gulph of 


No. 1. 


Venice, the Halians now call it the mother of the 


= And 
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ſea, as if they thought all that ſea was ſupplied 
rn”: ) 

+ To make it the more emphatical, Venus ſpeaks 


in the firſt perſon, and joins herſelf with Eneas 5 


implying that his intereſt and her's are the ſame. 

} Nothing could be more proper to end a ſpeech 
in the mouth of Venus, than this ſoit and ſweet re- 
proach, Every thing is adapted to the characters 
and manners of the ſpeakers, ſo far as there is any 
room to make ſuch a diſtinction. 

$ This is the firſt place where Virgil takes occa- 
ſion to interweave a conſiderable part of the Raman 
hiſtory with his poem. It is here moſt judiciouſly 
introduced by way of prophecy : and the whole has 
at once ſuch an elegant and majeſtic air, as ſufficient» 


ly diſtinguiſhes poetry from bare hiſtory. 
| D | 


- — 
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And the (tern age be ſoften'd into peace: * 


And veſtal fires in haliov. t mples burn, 


To Trojan gueſts, leſt, ignorant of fate, 


would have done: but Virgil is ſo far from it, that 
he does not here ſay one word about him; hints at 


This is ſurprizing, and leaves the mind in ſuſpence. 


take the beſt opportunity of praiſing. He had two 
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And ſweet revenge her conqu'ring ſons ſhall call, 
To cruſh the people that conſpir'd her fail. 

Then Cæſar from the Juli an ſtock ſhall riſe, 
Whoſe empire ocean, and whoſe fame the ſkies 
Alone ſhall bound; wkom, fraught with Eaſtern 
polls, | 7 

Our heav'n, the juſt reward of human toils, 
Secnrely ſhall revay with rites divine; | | 
And incenſe thall aſcend before his facred ſhrine. | 
Then dire debate and impious war ſhall ceaſe, 


Then banifh'd faith ſhall once again return, 


And Remus with D111. hail ſuſtain 

The righteous laws, and fraud and force reſtrain. 

Janus himſelf before his fone thall wait, 

And kcep the dreadful iſſues of his gate, 

With bolts and iron bars: within remains | 

Impriſon'd fury, bound in brazen chains: t- | 

High ona trophy rais d of uſcleſs arms 

He fits, and threats the world with vain alarms, 
He ſaid, and ſent Collenrrs with command 

To free the ports, and ope the Func land- 


The queen might force them from her town and ſtate, 


» . A * 
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Down from the ſteep of heav'n Ollenius flies, 

And cleaves with all his wings the yielding ſkies: 

Soon on the Libyan ſhore deſcends the god, 

Performs his meſſage, and diſplays his rod; 

The ſurly murmurs of the people ceaſe, 

And as the fates requir'd they give the peace. 

The queen herſelf ſuſpends the rigid laws, 

The Trans pities, and protects their cauſe. 
Mean: time, in ſhades of night Aneas lies; 

Care ſeiz d his foul, and ſleep for ſook his eyes. 

But when the fun reſtor'd the chearful day, 

He roſe, the coaſt and country to ſurvey, 

Anxious and eager to diſcover more: 

It look'd a wild uncultivated ſhore: - 

But whether human kind, or beaſts alone 

Pollets'd the new-found region, was unknown. 

Beneath a hedge of rocks his fleet he hides ; 

Tall trees ſurround the mountains thady ſides; . 

The bending brow above a ſafe retreat provides. 


. 
we 


4 
* 


And true Achates on his ſteps attends. 5 
Lo, in the deep receſſes of the wood, 

Before his eyes his Goddeſs mother ſtood: + 

A huntreſs in her habit and her mien, 

Her dreſs a maid, her air conteſs'd a queen. 


—— 
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* Here it might have been expected the poet 
ſhould have enlarged upon Augu/tus, whom it was 
his great buſineſs to praiſe So an ordinary poet 


his reign, but ſays nothing ol his perſon 3 nay, im- 
mediately breaks off, when he comes to that period. 


Virgil very well knew the force of Herace's rule, to 


more proper places for that ſujet, and for them 
he reſerved it. 1 5 e 

+ As the ancients enjoyed no ſmall privilege above 
us, in knowing the perſons hinted at in ſeveral of 
their authors; ſo they recerved a great advantage, 


in ſeeing often the pictures and images that are fre- 


qnen:Iy deferibed in many of their poets. When 
Phidias had carved out his Tuptter, and the ſpectators 
{Lood aſtoniſhed at ſo awful and majeſtic a figure, he 
ſurprized them more by telling them it was a copy: 
and to make his words true, ſhewed them the ori- 
ginal in that magnificent deſcription. of Jupiter, to- 
wards the latter end of the firſt ſliad: the comparing 
both together, probably diſcovered ſecret graces in 
each of them, and gave new beauty to their Perform 
ances. Thus in Virgil firſt Æneid, where we ſee 
the repreſentation of rage bound up, and chained in 


N G TE. 


| the temple of Janus; though we are much pleaſed 


with ſo wonderful a deſcription, how muſt the plea- 
{ure double on thoſe who could compare the poet 


entire ſtrangers to this kind of diverſion, that we 


allegory, and do not ſo much as know when it is 
hinted at. 


in a wood; meets a perſon whom ne knows not, 
but who appears to be a beautiful virgin, He ſup- 
poles her a nymph or a Goddeſs, in that lovely ro- 


relating to the place in which ſhe finds him, gives 
him advice and comfort; afterwards appears to be 
indeed a Goddeſs, and not only ſo, but his own 


— 


mother, and then leaves him in 'uſpenſe and anxiety, 
meeting, the ſurprizing adventures, all conſpire to 


1mpatient expectations of the event, 


5 a 


* 


Arm'd with two pointed darts, he leaves his friends, 


and the ſtatuary together; and fee which had put 
moſt horror and diſtraction in his figure. But we, 
who live in theſe lower ages of the world, are ſuch 


often miſtake the deſcription of a picture for an 


| This is a molt entertaining and delightful ſcene. . 
A great prince thrown by a tempeſt upon a ſtrange. 
coaſt, doubtful of it's inhabitants, nay, doubttul 
whether it has any inhabitants or no, is wandering | 


3 
” 7 5 
55 
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my 
* 


mantic drefs. She tells him a moſt ſurprizing itory | 


'The ſolitude of the receſs, the unc xpectedneſs of the 


fill the foul with ideas of pleaſing melancholy, and 
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| Looſe was her hair, and wanton'd in the wind; 


Ho! ſtrangers! have you lately ſeen, the ſaid, 


Who croft the lawn, or in the foreſt ſtray'd? 


Her hand ſuſtain'd a bow, her quiver hung behind, 

She ſeem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood; 

With ſuch array Harpalyce beſtrode 

Her Thracian courſer, and out. ſtripp'd the rapid 
flood. T | e 


One of my ſiſters, like myſelt array'd, 


A painted quiver at her back ſhe bore, 
Vary'd with ſpots, a Lynx's hide ſhe wore, 
And at full cry purſu'd the tuſky boar? 
Thus Venus; thus her fon reply'd again: 
None of your ſiſters have we heard or ſeen, 
O virgin! or what other name you bear 
Above that ſtile; O more than mortal fair! 
Your voice and mien celeſtial birth betray ! 
If, as you ſeem, the ſiſter of the day; | 
Or one at leaſt of chaſte Diana's train, 

Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain; 
But tell a ſtranger, long in tempelts toſt, 


What earth we tread, and who commands the coaſt? 


Then on your name ſhall wretched mortals call, 
And offer'd victims at your altars fall. 


I dare not, ſhe reply'd, aſſume the name 


Of Goddeſs, or celeſtial honours claim; 

For Tyrian virgins bows and quivers bear, 
And purple buſkins o'er their ancles wear. 
Know, gentle youth, in Lib an lands you are, 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war. 
The riling city which from far you fee 

Is Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. 


Tr EE NEID—SBOOKkL-: 15 
Bare were her knees, and knots her garments) / nician Did rules the growing ſtate, | 
bind ; *' | ks Who fled from Tyre to ſhun her brother's hate: 


Great were her wrongs, her ſtory full of fate il 
Which I will ſam in ſhort. Sichæus known 

For wealth, and brother to the Punic throne, 
Poſſeſs'd fair Dids's bed; and either heart 


At once was wounded with an equal dart. 
Her father gave her, yet a ſpotleſs maid ; 


Pygmalion then the 7yrian ſceptre ſway'd; 


One who contemn'd divine and human laws. 


| Ihe queen provides companions of her fliglit: 
They meet, and all combine to leave the ftate, 


Then ſtrife enſu'd, and curſed gold the cauſe, 
The monarch, blinded with deſire of wealth, 
With ſteel invades his brother's life by ſtealth; 
Before the ſacred altar made him bleed, _ 
And long from her conceal'd the cruel deed ; 
Some tale, ſome new pretence he daily coin'd, 


To ſooth his ſiſter, and delude her mind. 
At lengta, in dead of night, the ghoſt appears ? 


Of her unhappy lord: the ſpeQre ſtares, > 
And with erected eyes his bloody boſom bears. 3 


The cruel altars, || and his fate he tells, 


And the dire ſecret of his houſe reveals. 
Then warns the widow, and her houthold Gods, 
To leck a refuge in remote abodes. | 
Laſt, to ſupport her in ſo long a way, 

He ſhews her where his hidden treafure lay. 
Admonith'd thus, and ſeiz'd with mortal fr! 


15 
ght, 


Who hate the tyrant, or who fear his hate. 
They ſeize a fleet, which ready rigged they find; 
Nor is Pygmalion's treaſure left behind. 
Ihe veſſels, heavy laden, put to ſea 
With proſp'rous winds; a woman leads the wav. 
| | J know 


* This attitude is very graceful: Virgil had in his 
eye a paſſage of Homer where he makes Minerva ap- 


pear to Uly//es, but he has undoubtedly here excelled] 


the Gree# poct. | 

+ She tires them, not by 7:4mgupon them, (as Ruars 
ſoppoſes} but, by cu7-runnng them: as Camilla docs 
in the eleventh book. She indeed was a good horſe- 
woman too: and ſo might Harpalyce, But, it appears 
from her hiſtory that ſhe particularly excelled in out- 
running horſes on foot. Beſides; the former ſenſe 
would ill agree with this compariſon; Venus being 
on foot, not on horſeback; It is true ſhe is no more 


ſaid to he running, than riding: but ſhe may well 
enough be imagined to be fo; becauſe ſhe afterwards 
pretends that the is fecking her fitter, who is hunt- 
ing a boar: at leaſt to be walking is ſomewhat morc 
like running, than to be on horſeba-k, It is true too, 


Hirgils main deſign is to deſcribe the reſemblance of 


—_ 


ooo TELE S: | 
their habits: but ſtill, if there be a reſemblance in 
other circumſtances, it is ſo much the better. | 
+ This is a family compliment, which eas here 
beſtows on Venus. His father Ancbi/es had uſed 
the very ſane to that Goddeſs when he courted her. 
This appears by that very ancient Greeb poem, in 
which tuat armour is ſo beautifully. deicrih J, and 


which is thought Himer's: though it ſcems to be 


written before his age. 5 
$ In this narration of LYenus, Virgil gives a true 
ſpecimen of his own. The brevity of it is admira- 
le; and the opening ot the epiſode of Ds periectly 
proper, and artful. It is not a tedions rec tal of 
what has no relation to the buſineſs. of the poem: 
but it is like the narrative part of a play, neceſſary 
to the deftgn in hand. This is what the moderns 
call plot and conttivance. 
Meaning the cruelty committed before them. 
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I know not if by {trols of weather driv'n, -S 


Or was their fatal courſe diſpos'd by heav'n! 
At laſt they landed, where from far your eyes 
Nay view the turrets of new Carthage riſe: 
"here bought a ſpace of ground, which Byrſa call'd 
From the bull's hide, they brft inclos'd and wall'd. 
But whence are you, what country claims your 
| birth? | | | 
What ſeck you, ſtrangers, on our Libyan earth? 

To whom, with ſorrow ſtreaming froim his eyes, 
And deeply {ighing, thus her fon replies: 


Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 


43 nymph! the tedious annals of our fate! 


Thro' {ich a train of woes it I ſhould run, | 
The day would fooner than the tale be done! | 
From ancient Trzy, by force expell'd, we came, 
If you by chance have heard the Tran name: 
Os various ſeas, by various tempelts toſs'd, 
At length we landed on your Libyan coaſt: 
The good Eneas am I call'd, a name, * 
While fortune favour'd, not unknown to fame; 
My houthold gods, companions of my woes, 
With pious care J reſcu'd from our focs, 
To fruitful LTaly my courſe was bent, 
And from the king of heaven is my deſcent. 
With twice ten ſail I croſs'd the Phrygian ſea; 


Fate and my mother goddeſs lea my way. 
Scarce ſev'n, the thin remainder of my flect, 1 
reſerv'd, within your harbour meet: 


_ Myſelf diſtreſs'd, an exile, and unknown, _ 1 
Pebarr'd from Euripe, and from 4fra thrown, 
In Libyan deſerts wander thus alone. | ſ 


* 


8 "NO e TD, 
* Modern critics may perhaps be diſguſted at 
Eneas's praiſing himſelf; but the ancients enter- 


tained different notions concerning ſelt-commenda- 


tion. Homer's Ulyſſes calls himſelf the wiſeſt of the 
Grecians, as his Achilles does not ſcruple to repreſent 
himſelf the belt and molt valiant of them ; and that 
too in a council of all the princes ; Hirgil has given 
us his approbation both of one and the other, in 
making AMneds talk frequently of his own piety and 


valour. Szcrates in Plats is always brought in to 


his advantage; he himſelf quotes the oracle, which 
pronounced him to be the wiſeſt of men. Aenephon 
repreſents Cyrus, upon his death-bed, as taking no- 
tice of the greateſt beauty of his own character, his 
humanity ; in a piece which every one knows was 


commend themſelves : the greatelt critic, as well as 
the greateſt among the Romans, who ſo often reck- 
ons modeſty among the things which are moſt ne- 


ͤnſq—— 


5 


His tender parent could no longer bear, 
But, interpoſing, ſought to ſooth his care. 
Whoec'er you are, not unbelov'd by heav'n, 
Since on our friendly fhore your ſhips are driv'n, 
Have courage: to the gods permit the reſt, 
And to the queen expoſe your juſt requeſt. 
Now take this earneit of ſucceſs for more: 
Your ſcatter'd fleet is join'd upon the thore; 
The u inds are chang'd, your friends from danger free, 
Or I renounce my {kill in augury. 


[Twelve ſwans behold in beauteous order move, + 


And ſtoop with cloting pinions from above; 
Whom late the bird of Fave had driv'n along, 

And thro' the clouds purſu'd the ſcatt'ring throng; 
Now all united in a go. dly team, 


They {kim the ground, and fecek the quiet ſtream. 


As they with joy returning clap their wings, 
And ride the circuit of the tkies in rings; 


Not otherwiſe your ſhips, and ev'ry friend, 


Already hold the port, or with ſwift ſails deſcend. 
No more advice is needful, but puriue Oe 
The path before you, and the town in view, 

Thus having faid, the turn'd, and made appear 


Her neck refulgent, and diſhevell'd hair ; þ 


Which, flowing from her ſhoulders, reach'd the 
ground, 5 „ 

And widely ſpread ambroſial ſcents around: 

In length of train deſcends her ſweeping gown, 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is 

known, 5 

The prince purſu'd the parting deity | 

With words like theſe: Ah, whither doſt thou fly? 
| | | „„ Unkind 


e hu 
ceſſary toward rendering a man great in his pro- 
feſſion; how open and frequent is he in praiſing. 
himſelf, and ſetting his own merit in a true light ? 
But what puts this beyond diſpute (and ſhews at the 


| ſame time, that a juſt commendation of one's ſelf 


may be very conſiſtent with the greateſt modeſty) 
it is to be found in the ſacred writings, in which 
Moſes ſays of himſelf, that he was the meekeſt man 
upon earth. | | 
+ This interſperſion of augury and religion ſwells, 
the ſou] with great and awful ideas. E223 
+ Theelegancy of this lovely deſcription can ne- 
ver be too much admired ; as well as the ſudden and 
ſurprizing turn of the diſcovery.—As Phidzas is ſaid 


| to have conceived his ſublime idea of majeity from 
_ deſigned for the character of a perfect prince. Ceſar 


and the great Few:!ſh writer of his own life frequently 


Homer's deſcription of Jupiter, why may we not 
imagine that Raphael Urbin borrowed his idea of 
that grace for which he is ſo famous, from Virgil's 
ſenus? Our poet is never better pleaſed than when 
he is deſcribing what is beautiful, 
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Or dig, or puſh unwieldy ſtones along. 
Some for their dwellings chooſe a ſpot of ground, 


penſe juſtice. 
4. Houſes "of pate: inhabitants. 
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Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow'd ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun; 


Never to bleſs my ſight but thus unknown, 


And {till to ſpeak in accents not your own. 
Againſt the goddeſs theſe complaints he made, 

But took the path, and her commands obey 'd, 
They march obſcure, for Venus kindly ſhrouds 
With miſts their perſons, and involves in clouds; 
That thus unſeen their paſſage none might ſtay, 


Or force to tell the caules of their way. 


This part perform'd, the goddeſs flies {ublime, 
To viſit Paphos, and her native clime ; 

Where garlands ever green, and ever fair, 
With vows are offer'd, and with ſolemn pray'r ; 
A hundred altars in her temple ſmoke, 

A thouſand bleeding hearts her pow'r inveke. 


They climb the next aſcent, and looking down, 
| New at a nearer diſtance view the town: 


The prince with wonder ſees the ſtately tow'rs,* 
Which late were huts, and ſhepherds homely bow'rs; 
The gates and ſtreets ; and hears from ev'ry part 


The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart. 


The toiling Tyr:ans on each other call, 
To ply their labour: ſome extend the wall, f 
Some build the citadel ; the brawny throng 


Which firſt deſign'd with ditches they ſurround. 
Some laws ordain, and ſome attend the choice 
Of holy ſenates, and elect by voice. 

Here ſome deſign a mole, while others there 
Lay deep foundations for a theatre: 


1 


a. n PY 


But more the goddeſs made the place divine. 


NOT E S. 


* Here the ſcene changes on a ſudden, from the 
ſolitude of a wood to the noiſe and hurry of a great 
City, in the middle of building; the deſcription of 

which is admirable in every part. | 
+ Obſerve the buildings which Tigi hath ſew 


lected, to make a particular mention of; 1. A tem- 
ple for public worſhip. 2. A ſenate houſe to diſ- 
3. Walls and a citadel for defence. 
5. A theatre 
for public ſpeCtacles. Pauſanias adds, to compleat 
the perfection of a great citv, an academy for 


youth, and a reſervoir of water for the uſe of the 


public. | 

+ This ſimile is borrowed from one of Hæmer's 
on the fame ſubje tt: and Scaliger, according to his 
uſual method, very much prefers it to that of the 
{Greek poet, and in particular extolls the harmony 
and ſweetneſs of the verſification above that of 
Toe” ee is more evident, than that the de- 

"DH | 


| 


From marble quarries mighty columns hew, 

For ornaments of ſcenes, and future view. 

Sach 18 their toll, and ſuch their buſy pains, 

As cxerciſe the bees in flow'ry plains 31 

Wen winter paſt, and ſummer ſcarce begun, 
Invites them forth to labour in the ſun: | 
Some lead their youth abroad, while ſome condenſe 
Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe, 


Some at the gate {tand ready to receive 


The golden burden, and their friends relieve. 
All with united force combine to drive 


The lazy drones from the laborious have ; 


[With envy ſlung, they view each other's d-eds ; 


The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 


| Thrice happy you, wiofe walls already riſe, || | 
| Eneas ſaid, and view'd with lifted eyes, 


Their lofty tow'rs; then entering at the gate, 
Conceal'd in clouds (prodigious to relate) 

He mix'd unmark'd among the buſy throng, 
Borne by the tide, and paſs'd unſeen along, 
Full in the center of the town there ſtood, 
Thick ſet with trees a venerable wood. 
The 7zrians landed near this holy ground, 
And digging here, a proſp'rous omen found: 
From under earth a courſer's head they drew, 


Their growth and future fortune to foreſhew: 


This fated ſign their foundreſs Funo gave, 

Of a ſoil fruitful, and a people brave. 
S$1id5nian Dido here with ſolemn ſtate 

Did Fun2's temple build and conſecrate; 
Enrich'd with gifts, and with a golden ſhrine, 


On 
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gn of theſe two celebrated :uthors is very different. 

mer intended to deſcribe the multitude of Greeks 
pouring out of the ſhips ; Virgil the di-igence and 
labour of the builders of Carthage. And Meacrgbius, 
who obſerves this difference, ſhould alſo have found 
that therefore the ſimilies ought not to be compared 
together. The beauty of Hzmer's is not inferior to 
Virgil's, if we conſider with what exactneſs it an- 
ſwers to it's end, —We will take this opportunity of 
alluring the reader, that in theſe notes, we ſhall be 
very cautious of leſſening the character of Hamer and 
advancing Virgil's; by any invidious compariſons 
(as ſome of Jirgil's tranſlators and commentators 
have done) for no other reaſon but becauſe we are 
at preſent engaged in publithing the latter of theſe 
Writings. 

What could be a more proper and natural re- 
flection for one, whoſe thoughts were full of build- 
Ing a city 2. himſelf and his colony ? 


__—__ 
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On brazen ſteps the marble threthold roſe, * 
And brazen plates the cedar beams incloſe: 


The ratters are with brazen cov'rings crown'd, 


The lofty doors on brazen hinges found, 

What firſt Lucas in this place bebe! 

Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell d. 

For while, expecting there the queen, he rais'd 

His wond'ring eyes, ard round the temple 

gaz d; ; 

Admir'd the forts of the riſing town, 

"The ftriving artiſts, and their arts renown; 

He ſaw ein ander painted on the wall, 

Whatever did unhappy Try befall; 

The wars that ſame around the world had blown, 

All to the life, and ev 'ry leader known. 

There Agamemnan, Priam here he ſpies, 

And fierce Achilles, who both kings defics. 

Ile ſtopp'd, and wee eping faid, 0 friend! ev'n 
here | 

The monuments of Trojan woes appear 14 

Our known diſaſters fill ev'n foreign "a top : 


Sccœ there, where old unhappy Priam ſtands ! 


2 r 
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Ev'n the mute walls relate the wartior's fame, 
And Trojus griefs the Jyrians pity claim. 
He ſaid: his tears 2 ready paſſage find, 
Devourivg what he ſaw fo well defign'd ; 

And with an empty picture fed his mind. 
F or there he faw the fainting Grecians yield, 
And here the trembling Traxs quit the field, & 
Purfu'd by ferce Achilles thro? the plain, 
On his high chariot driving o'er the {lain. 
The tents of Rheſus next his grief renew, 
By their white fails betray'd to nightly view, 
And wakeful Driymede, whote cruel ſword 


The centries flew, nor ſpar'd their flumb'ring lord. 


Then took the fiery ſteeds, ere yet the food 


Of Try they taſte, or drink the Xanth:an flood. 
Elſcwhere he ſaw where Troilus defy'd 
Achilles, and unequal combat try'd. 


Then where the boy diſarm'd, with looſen'd reins, 
Was by his horſes hurry'd o'er the plains : 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg'd around, 
The hoitile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound, 


| With tracks of blood nſcrib d the uy ground. [8 


Mean 


cc 


„„ 

* This was not uncommon in the temple of the 
ancients. The doors to the rotunda at Nome are 
covered with braſs, and turn on braſs hinges. The 
Portico was covered with the fame formerly ; ; and 


It reſted on braſs beams, faſtened on with braſs nails | 
or pins of the ſame metal. One of theſe nails was ſo 


very large, that it weighed about forty-feven pounds. 
+ The Trojan war was with great propriety re- 


preſented in a temple dedicated to Juno; for that 


_ goddeſs excited the war, and was the cauſe of the 


deſtruction of the city. It is obſervable that Vitru- 


Uius, in his architecture, mentions the Trojan war 
as one of the fineſt ſubjccts painting could afford, 
tor the ornament of a palace or magnificent TTY 
ing. Wirgil in a few verſes ſelects the molt ſtriking 


8 
and beautiful pictures of the /had ; he has ſhewn 


his art in ſclecting thoſe that are molt proper for | 


painting, as well as poetic deſcription. —Nothing 


can ſtrike the foul of a man more than meeting with 
the picture of his own affairs and diſtreſſes in a fo- 


reign country, to which he is an utter ſtranger. 
Monſieur Segrais takes notice of an objection againſt 
it: how could the Tian war be in fo ſhort a time 


fo particularly known to the Carthaginians ? And if 
It eres _ they no exploits of themſelves, or their 
adorn their temple with, but were they 


. to 5 them from Greece and Try? The 


ſubſtance of his anſwer, in which we perfectly agree 
with him, is this: ſeven years had paſſed ſince the 
concluſion of that war, according to Hani s ac- 


* 


* 


N 0 1 | 
count: nothing in the world had ever been lo re 
nowned : the Gods and religion of theſe nations were 


the fame : there might be, nay Virgil hints that there 


were other decorations of the temple, beſides this ; 


though none of them was ſo likely to detain the 


eyes of Aneas. The thing was very poſſible, and 


that is enough: for the reſt, the genius of poetry is 
above trivial niceties in point of fact; to which. 
none but little poets will be confined, and which. 
none but little critics will jnſiſt upon. | 

+ That man muſt be utterly ignorant of poetry, 
painting, travelling, love of one's own country, 


friendſhip, natural affection, and human nature it- 
ſelf, who is not tenſibly touched with this patheti- 


cal paſſage. 
There never was a rice picture of a picture 


than this. As Virgil deſcribes it from a painter of 


his own making, fo v.e wonder no real painter ever. 
took it from him. For poetry and painting, like 


different glaſſes aptly diſpoſed, may reflect images 
from one another. — As to the moving picture of 


poor Tyoilus, it is certainly as fine a piece as any 


drawn by the great hand of Virgil. 


One is apt at firſt igt to underſtand it of 


Triilus's ſpear; but (as Ruæus rightly obſerves) that 
cannot be, becauſe he had loſt his arms. It muſt 
therefore be the ſpear of Achilles; which being driven 
through the breaſt of Tro/us, and he lying upon his 
back, mult of courſe be inverted, or have! it s point 


downwards. 


7 
we 
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But the ſtern Goddeſs ſtands unmov'd with pray. 


The lifeleſs body of his fon is fold. 
Drew fighs and groans from the griev'd hero's 


To fee the figure of his lifeleſs friend, 


marked out by the poets ; and that generally by 


plain. 


with each other make, are almoſt the ſame: but 


T HE 


. 


Mean time the Tin dames, oppreſs'd with) 


woe, ; | \ 
To Pallas fane in long proceſſion go, = 
In hopes to reconcile their heav'nly foe : 2 
They weep, they beat their breaſts, they rend their} 
hair, | ö 

And rich embroider'd veſts for preſents bear: 7 


Thrice round the Tyan walls Achilles drew 
The corps of Hector, whom in fight he flew. 
Here Priam ſues; and there for ſums of gold 


So ſad an object, and ſo well exprefs'd, 
ceaſt: | 
And his old {ire his helplefs hand extend. 


Himſelf he ſaw amidſt the Grecian train, 
Mix'd in the bloody battle on the plain. 


1 e 
* The height of Diana's ſtature is frequently | 


comparing her with her nymphs : we wiſh we could 
now enjoy the ſight of that famous picture of tis 
Goddeſs, by Appelles, in which this was ſo finely ex- 
prefied. „ 

| + A modern poet would have minutely and par- 
ticularly deſcribed the fhape, the eyes, the hair, the 


cheeks, &c. of this beautiful queen: but Virgil, by 


a ſingle epithet, like a maſterly painter with one 
ſtroke of his pencil, gives one a fuller idea of her 
beauty, than all the florid ex preſſions which 7 affs 
has beſtowed on his Armida. 

Virgil here compares Dido to Diana; as he 
does afterwards in the fourth book Aneas to Apollo; 
and in the twelfth Turnus to Mars. Similies are 


deſigned always to illuſtrate: but then illuſtration is 


of two kinds; either to inhance and ſet off, and that 
both by heightening and leflening, or only to ex- 


ſo diſtinct from one another, as in the laſt. In the 
tormer inſtance, to praiſe the graceful and noble 
carriage of a gentleman, we commonly ſay he looks 
like a king : to vilify his mean and poor behaviour, 
we ſay he looks like a mechanic. Now here. the 
ideas in compariſon are not very diſtinct in their 
own natures : but it is enough that by ſuch compa- 
riſon the perſon or thing is heightened, or depreſſed. 
This ſimile, and thoſe mentioned with it, are of 
this kind : the figures which the perſons compared 


the force of the compariſon lies in heightening the 


In the firſt kind, the two ideas need not be 


nd 


SO 20 


And ſwarthy Memazn in his arms he knew, 


His pompous enſigns, and his Indian crew, 


Pen:hefilea there, with haughty grace, 
Leads to the wars an Amazonian race: 


In their right hands a pointed dart they wield, 


The left for ward ſuſtains the lunar ſhield. 
Athwart her breaſt a golden belt ſhe throws, | 
Amidſt the prets alone provokes a thouſand foes, 1 
And dares her maiden arms to manly force oppoſe. 


Thus while the 1% n prince employs his eyes, 


Fix d on the walls with wonder and turprize, “ 
The beauteous Didæ, with-a num'rous train, . 


And pomp of guards, aſcends the ſacred fane. 
Such on Euiretas banks, or Cynthus' height, 3 


Diana ſeems; and ſo the charms the ſight, 
When in the dance the gracetul Goddeſs leads 


| The quire of nymphs, and overtops their hcads, 


Known by her quiver and her lofty mien, 
She walks majeſtic, and ſhe looks their queen: 
= | Latona 


K 


N OTE: 8. | 
character of the one by comparing it with that of 
the other, who is of a much ſuperior quality and 
degree. And ſo on the reverſe, in the inſtance of 
leſſening. But in the other kind of ſimilies (which 
conſiſts in explaining, and is indeed the beſt) thre 
is a new idea conveyed into the. mind; as in the 
ſmile immediately preceding this, by which the 


hurry of the builders at Carthage is compared to that 


» 4 . . . 8 : ; 
of the bees in working their wax and honey, That, 
though beneath the thing to which jt is compared, 


does not leſſen it, being not deſigned by way of con- 


tempt; but only explains it, by repreſenting it un- 
der a new appearance; which is extremely agreeable 
to the mind, by the variety with which it is enter- 
tained. Were this diſtinction dvly attended to, 
much falfe | criticiſm would be {pared in both in- 
ſtances : ſome having condemned the former ſort for 
the identity, or too great agreement of the ideas; 
and others the latter fort for the meanneſs and loves 
neſs of the ideas. When, as we ſaid, thoſe two 
ſorts of compariſuns are made with quite different 
views; both, it is true, to illuſtrate ; but the one 

by heightening or leſtening, the other only by ex- 
plaining. There 1s indeed a. third fort, partaking - 
the nature of both the. other two: nay, all which 

chiefly. leſſen or heighten, do at the tame time in 
ſome meaſure. explain; . though it is not always fo 
on the reverſe: yet ſome too, which chiefly explain, 

do in ſome meature heighten or leſſen: and all 

agree in this, that they illuſtrate the thing, or per. 
fon deſcribed ; and adorn and embellith. the. de. 
ſeription. 
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Latina fees her ſhine above the reſt, 

And feeds with {ccret joy her filent breaſt. 

Such Dido was; with ſuch becoming ſtate, 

Amid't the crowd the walks lerenely greate 

IJheir Hbour to her future ſway ſhe ſpecds, 

And paſling with 2 gracious glance proceeds; 

Ihen mounts the throne, high plac'd before the 
thrine; 5 . 

In crowds aroutd, the ſwarming people join. 

She takes petitions, and diſpenſes laws, 

Hears and determines ev'ry private cauſe. 

Their taſks in equal portions {he divides, 

And where unequal, there by lots decides. 

Another way by chance Areas bends 

His eyes, and unexpected ſees his friends: ® 

Lintheus, Sergeſtus grave, Ciranthus itrong, 

And at their backs a mighty Tran throng, 

Whom late the tempeſt on the billows toſt, 

And widely ſcatter'd on another colt. 

The prince, unſeen, furpriz'd with wond-r ſtands, 

And longs with joyful haſte to join their hands: 

But.doubttul of the wiſh'd event, he ſtays, 

And from the hollow cloud his friends ſurveys: 

Impatient till they told their preſent ſtate, © . 

And where they left their ſhips, and what their fate; 

And why they came, and what was their requeſt: 

For theſe were ſent commiſſion d by the reſt, 

To ſue for leave to land their ſickly men, 


And gain admiſſion to the gracious queen. 


Ent'ring, with cries they fill'd the holy fane; 
Then thus with lowly voice Ilioncus began: 

O queen, indulg'd by favour of the Gods f 
 Tofound an empire in theſe new abodes ; 
To build a town, with ſtatutes to reſtrain 

The wild inhabitants beneath thy rein; 
We wretched Trans, toſs'd on ev'ry ſhore, 
From ſea to ſea, thy clemency implore: 
Forbid the fires our ſhipping to detace, 
Receive th* unhappy fugitives to grace, 4 
And ſpare the remnant of a pious race. 
We come not with deſign of waſteful prey, 
To dive the country, force the ſwains away; 


> 
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Nor fv oon ſtrength, nor fuch is our deſire, 


The van iid dare not to ſuch tiouphtsaipirc. 
\ land i re is Hyperia ram'd of oid, 

[he vis tru nl, and the men are bold; 

Ih Cntrans eld it ence, by common tame, 
Now all Italia, irom the leader's name: 

Lo that1weet region was our voyage bent, 

When winds, and ev'ry warring element, | 
Diſturb d our courſe, and far from ſight of land, 
Caſt our torn veſſels on the moving ſand: 
The ſea came on; the ſouth with mighty roar 
Diſpers'd and daſh'd the reſt upon the rocky fhore. 
T hoſe ter you ſee eſcap'd the ſtorm, and fear, 
Unleſs you interpoſe, a ſhipwreck here; 
What men, what monſters, what inhuman race, 
What laws, what barb'rous cuſtoms of the place, 
Shut up a deſartthore to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruel feas again! 

If our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 

Nor hoſpitable rites, nor human laws, 

The Gods are juſt, and will revenge our cauſe. 


Enecas was our prince, a juſter lord | 1 
Or nobler warfior, never drew a {word; ſ 
Obſervant of the right, religious of his word. 


It yet he lives, and draws his vital air, 

Nor we his friends of ſafety ſhall deſpair, 
Nor you, great queen, theſe offices repent, 
Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. 
We want not cities, nor Hicilian coaſts, 
Where king Ace/tes Tran lineage boaſts. 
Permit our ſhips a ſhelter on your thores, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and oars; 
That if our prince be ſafe, we may renew 
Our deſtin'd courſe, and Itaiy purſue. 

But if, O beft of men, the fates ordain 
That thou art ſwallow'd in the Libyan main: 
And if our young Iulus be no more, 


Diſmiſs our navy from the friendly ſhore; 


That we to good Ace/tes may return, | 
And with our friends our common lofſes mourn. 

Thus ſpoke Ilianeus; the Trojan crew & 
With cries andclamours his requeſt renew. 2 


The 


5 N OY E S. NV; 

* Here is another great furpiize in Aneas's un- 
expectedly meeting with his friends. But then it 
15 not fit they ſhould yet diſcover him ; firſt, becauſe 


the ſpeeches of Lioneus and Dido would have been 


prevented: and ſecondly, becauſe it makes way for 
another ſurprize afterwards. Every thing opens by 
degrees. And here we ſee the art of Virgil, in 
cloathing Aneas and Achates in an inviſible mantle. 
This is as true plot as any in a play. The conccal- 


ment of Ulv/Jes by Minerva in the 7th and 13th 


a 


N 5 T E 8. 
books of the Oy y ( hough manifeſtly copied by 


— 


Virgil in this place) is not diverſified with ſuch a va- 


riety of incidents; nor is in itſelf ſo agreeable. 

+ It would be too tedious to remark upon the 
many beauties of this ſpeech 5 which is perfectly 
proper, and elegant in all it's parts. 


T This harangue of Ilioneus is one of the fineſt 


pieces of eloquence in the whole Æneid, it accord- 
ingly produced the deſired effects in it's heaters, 


Virgil, who conſtantly keeps up to the characters of 


cact. 
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Your men ſhall be receiv'd, your fleet repair'd, 


Or would you ſtay, and join your friendly pow'rs I 
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The modeſt queen a while, with down-caft eyes, 
Ponder'd the ſpecch ; then briefly thus replies: 
T r5jans diſmiſs your fears : my cruel tate, 

And doubts attending an unſettled {tate, 
Force me to guard my coalt from foreign foes; 
Who has not heard the ſtory of your woes? 
Ihe name and fortune of your native place, 
The fame and valour of the Phrygian race? 
We T7yrtians are not fo devoid of ſenſe, 

Nor ſo remote from Phebus' influence. 
Whether to Latian ſhores your courle is bent, 
Or driv'n by tempeſts from your firſt intent, | 
You feek the good Ace/tes', government, 7 


And fail, with ſhips of convoy for your guard: 


Jo raiſe and to defend the Tian tow'rs, 


My wealth, my city, and myſelf are your's. 

And would to heav'n the ſtorm you felt would 
brin 5 e 

On Carthogmian coaſts your wand'ring king. 

My people ſhall, by my command explore 


Ihe ports and creeks of ev'ry winding thore ; 


And towns, and wilds, and ſhady woods, in queſt 
Ot ſo renown'd and fo detir'd a gueſt. | 


— — Me — — . * 


Rais'd in his mind the Tr hero ſtood, 

And long'd to break from out his ambient cloud; 
Achetes found it, and thus urg'd his Way: 

From whence, O goddeſs- born, this long delay ? 
What more can you defire, your welcome ſure, 
Your fleet in ſaſety, and your friends ſecure * 
One only wants, and him we faw in vain 
Oppole the ſtorm, and {wallow'd in the main. 


| Oroxtes in his fate our forfeit paid, 


The reſt agrees with what your mother ſaid. _ 

Scarce had he ſpoken, when the cloud gave way, 

The mitts flew upwards, and diſſolv'd in day, 

The Trajan chief appear'd in open ſight, * 

Auguſt in vifage, and ſerenely bright. 

His mother Goddeſs, with ber hands divine, 

Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples 
| THe . 1 

And giv'n his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace, 

And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face; 

Like poliſh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold, 


Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold: F 


Thus radiant from the circling cloud he broke, 
And thus with manly modeſty he ſpoke. 
He whom you ſeek am]; by tempeſts toſs d, 


And lav'd from ſhipwreck on your Libyan coalt ; 5 


| Preſenting, 


| N O T E 8: | 
each perſon he introduces in his poem, always em- 
ploys this //zeneus, being a fine ſpeaker, in embaſſies. 

* This diſcovery is extremely beautiful. It 
equally ſurprizes and delights the reader. We ſhall 
ſcarce ever forget the pleaſure we felt upon firſt read- 


ing it. One may athrm that Ariſtatie, who appears 


ſo fond of furprizes and diſcoveries in his poetics, 
would have been charmed with it.— The deſcription 
of Aneas's beauty, given him by Venus the Goddeſs 
of it, is itſelf as great a beauty as that which it del- 
cribes. | | TE 
This compariſon contains a beauty which we art 
by no means ſo ſenſible of as a Raman reader might 


be; for the ancient ſtatues both of marble and ivory 


were poliſhed to ſuch an extreme degree, that there 
was even ſomething luminous and {ſhining on their 
ſurfaces, and which dazzled the eyes of their be- 
holders. The ſhining countenance, which Horace 


| ſpeaks of, might probably allude to this appearance in 


ſtatues. ES | 
} It may be aſked by ſome critics, what is there 


fine in this ſpecch? Weaulwer prepriety; and that's 
enough; which there would not have been, had it 


been bright, and fiery. And if propriety be want- 

ing, it is a defect which nothing can fupply. It is 

not always proper to flame and flaſh; and it would 

have © here moſt abſurd. Æneas's buſineſs is to 
9. 2. 


* 


| NO TE $. | 
return thanks to the queen; which he does with the 
utmoit propriety ; all the ſentiments and expreſſions 
being juit and exact, Want of fire and ſhining in 
an author, or a work, upon the whole, 1s always dul- 
neſs ; but it is quite otherwiſe with regard to this or 
that particular part. In all good painting, there are 
ſhades as well as light; in all good muſic, there a: 
plain notes as well as graces, low ſtrains as well as 
lofty ones, nay diſcords as well as concords. In the 
moſt beautiful and magnificent building, every thing 
does not ſhine: and if it did, the building would 
ceale to be either beautiful or magnificent, becaute 
it would be ridiculous. Belides ; theſe gentlemen 
might conſider that there are ſeveral ſorts of ſhining: 
there is the ſparkling of a diamond, as well as the 
flaſhing of a fire; and the brightneſs of gold, and 
ſilver, nay. of marble, and ivory, as well as the ſpark- 
ling of a diamond. The palace of the ſun, as det- 
cribed by Ovid, contains all theſe materials: as there 
is the ſtrong dazzling {plendor of jewels, fo there is 
the faint one of ivory, and the ſoft one of ſilver: 
which laſt is thus beautifully deſcribed by Mr. Za. 
TT.. ot | 
The folding doors diſpers'd a filver light, © 
And with a milder gleam reſt: d the fight. 
The place we are now conſidering ſhines with this 
ſort of luſtre ; and many more paſſages in his poem 
| ale 
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Preſenting, gracious queen, before your throne, 
A prince that owes his life to you alone. 

Fair majctty, the refuge and redrefs 

Of thole whom fate purſues, 2 and wants oppreſs. 
You, who your pious offices employ 

To fave the relics of abandon'd Trey, 


Receive the thipw reck'd on your friendly ſhore, 


With hoſpitable rites relieve the poor: 

Ailociate in your town a wand'ring train, 

And trangers | in your palace entertain. 

What thanks can w retched tugitives return, 

Who ſcatter'd thro! the world in exile mourn? 
"Che Gods (if Gods to goodnels are inclin'd) 

1t ads of mercy touch their heay” nly mind ; 

And more than all the Gods, your gen' rous heart, 


Conſcious of worth, requite it's own deſert ! 
In you this age is happy, and this earth; 


And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 


While rolling rivers into ſcas ſhall run, 


And round the ſpace of heav'n the radiant ſun; 

\\ hile trees the mountain-tops with ſhades ſupply, | 
Your honour, name, and praiſe ſhall never die. 

W hate'er abode my fortune has aſſign d, 

Your image ſhall be preſent in my mind, 

Thus having ſaid, he turn'd with pious haſte, 

And joyful bis expecting friends embrac'd: 


With his right hand Ilioneus was grac'd, 
Sergeſtas with has left; then to his breaſt 


Cloanthus and the noble Gyas preſs'd; 


And io] by turns deſcended to the reſt. 


The yrian queen ſtood fix d upon his face, “ 


a Plea $*d with his motions, raviſh'd with his _—__ 


Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man; 
Then recoliected ſtood, and thus began. 


pI 
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What fate, O Goddeſs- born, what angry pow'rs 
Have caſt you ſhipwreck'd on our barren ſhores? 
Are you the great /Aneas, known to fame, 
Who from celcſtial feed your lincage claim ! 

| The ſame Areas, who fair / eus bore 

To fam'd Anchifes on th' dean thore ? 

It calls into my mind, tho? then a child, f 
When Tercer came from Salamis, exil'd ; 

And ſought my father's aid to be reſlor 91 

My father Belus then with fire and ſword. 
Invaded Cyprus, made the region bare, 

And conqu'ring, hnith'd the ſucceſsful war, 
From him the Tran fiege J underſtood, 
Ihe Grecian chiefs, and your illuſtrious blood. 
Your foe himſelf the Dardan valour prais d, 
And his own anceſtry from Trans rais'd. 
Enter, my noble gueſt, and you ſhall find, 
If not a coſtly welcome, yet a kind: 
For I myſelf, like vou, have been diſtreſs'd, 
Till heav'n afforded me this place of reſt, 
Like you an alien in a land unknown, 

I learn to pity woes ſo like my own. 
She ſaid, and to the palace led her gueſt, + 
'Then offer'd incenſe, and proclaim'd a feaſt. 
Nor yet leſs careful for her abſent friends, 
Twice ten fat oxen to the ſhips the ſends; 
Beſides a hundred boars, a hundred lambs, $ 
With bleating cries, attend their milky dams, 
And jars of gen'rous wine, and ſpacious bowls. 
She gives, to chear the failors drooping ſouls. 
Now purple hangings clothe the palace walls, 
And ſumptuous feaſts are made in ſplendid halls ; 
On Tyrian carpets, richly wrought, they dine, 
With loads of ROT plate the ide-boards ſhine. 


NOTES, 


are of PW ſame kind; caſting a gentle light, not a 
ſparkling one. But then wherever it is proper, his 


Enid both flames and ſparkles ; the whole, like 
the above-mentioned palace, diverſified with variety | 
of brightneſs; and, hke that too, having the God of 


Light, and Heat, and Muſic, and Poetry, for it's in- 


habitant. 
Here was the deginning of that violent paſſion 
Dido afterwards felt for Tunes. | 


+ It is a very artful ſtroke in the poet to make 


Dido know ſomething of Æncas's family and actions, 
which renders his good reception from a ſtranger 


more natural; a inclined here to a favourable 


opinion of him at firſt ſight. The ſentiment with 


which fhe concludes her ſpeech, is Dung on the 


trueſt knowledge of human nature; for the pailion 


. Oy 


NOTES,” 
of pity is ever moſt ſtrongly felt by thoſe who have 


been unfortunate. 
has the ſimplicity of Homer in it. The tempells 


in the Odiſſiy. In this very part of the Æneid, V ir- 
gil ſuits himſelf to the humour and character of his 
hero, juſt as Homer ſuits himſelf to the humour of 
Achilles, For as he is paſſionate, warm, and eaſily 
provoked, Agameimnan 138 him and urges him 
by the moft ſenſible affronts. Eneat was of 2 ſoft 
and mild diſpoſition; therefore with the utmoſt 
propriety the poet makes uſe of good and benevolent 
offices, kind treats and entertainments, and the moſt 
melting, and moit endearing paſſions, to engage him 
to {tay a at Carthage. 
A feaſt ſuited to the ſimplicity of ancient times 


And | 


+ The conduct of Firgil in thei intrigues he forme, 


are made uſe of in the fir{t part of the Anerd juſt as 
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And antique vaſes all of gold emboſs'd, 
(Tue gold itſelf inferior to the coſt,) 
Of curious work, where on the ſides were {cen 


The fights and figures of illuſtrious men, 
From their firſt founder to the preſent queen. 
The good Aneas, whole paternal care ® 


| Julus' abſence could no longer bear, 


Diſpatch'd Achates to the {hips in haſte, F 
To give a glad relation of the paſt; 
And, fraught with precious gifts, to bring the boy, 


Snatch'd from the ruins of unhappy Tray: 


A robe of tiflue, ſtiff with golden wire; 
And upper velt, once Helen's rich attire, Þ 
From Arges by the fam'd adultrets brought, 


With golden flow'rs and winding foliage wrought z 


Her mother Leda's preſent When ſhe came 
To ruin Trey, and ſet the world on flame. 
The ſceptre Priam's eldeſt daughter bore, 
Her orient necklace, and the crown ſhe wore : 
Of double texture, glorious to behold, 
One order ſet with gems, and one with gold. 
Inſtructed thus, the wiſe Achates goes; 
And in his diligence his duiy ſhows. 

But Venus, anxious for her {9's affairs, $ 
New counſels tries, and new defigns prepares: 
That Cupid ſhould aſſume the ſhape and face 


Of ſweet Aſcanius, and the ſprightly grace; 


Should bring the preſents in her nephew's ſtead, 

And in Eliza's veins the gentle poiſon ſhed. 

For much ſhe fear'd the Tyriaus, double-tongu'd, _ 

And knew the town to Zuig's care belong'd. 

Theſe thoughts by night her golden ſlumbers 
broke, : 5 „ 


And thus alarm'd, to winged love ſhe ſpoke. 


My ſon, my ſtrength, whoſe mighty pow'r alone 
Controuls the thund'rer on his awful throne; 


— 


And ſoftly lays him on a flow'ry bed. 


To thee thy much-afflicted mother flies, 
And on thy ſuccour and thy faith relies. 
I' hou know ſt, my fon, how F-ve's revengeful wife, 


| By force and fraud, attempts thy brother's life; 


Him Did now with baniſhment detains, 
But ] fuſpect the town where Juno reigns, 


And often halt thou mourn'd with me his Pains z | 
But this, *tis needful to prevent her art, 


| And fire with love the proud Phœnician's heart: 


A love ſo violent, fo ſtrong, ſo ſure, 

As neither age can change, nor art can cure. 

How this may be perform'd, now take my mind 
Aſcanius by his father is deſign'd 1 5 

Jo come with preſents laden from the port, 

To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 

I mcan to plunge the boy in pleaſing ſleep, 

And, raviſh'd, in [dalkan bow'rs to keep, 

On high Cythera ; that the ſweet deceit 

May paſs unſeen, and none prevent the cheat, 
Take thou his form and ſhape. I beg the grace J 
But only for a night's revolving ſpace | 
| Thyſelf a boy, aſſume a boy's diſſembled face. 
That when amidit the fervor of the feaſt, 


The ian hugs and fonds thee on her breaſt, 


And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conſtrains, 
Thou may'ft infuſe thy venom in her veins. 
The god of love obeys, and ſets aſide 


| His bow and quiver, and his plumy pride : 
He walks /ulus in his mother's fight, 


And in the ſweet reſemblance takes delight. 


| : The Goddeſs then to young Aſcanius flies, 


And in a pleaſing {lumber ſeals his eyes; 


| Lull'd in her lap, amidſt a train of loves, 


She gently bears him to her bliſsful groves, 
Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, i 


—_ 


5 N Of E 8. V 

* Tenderneſs being the characteriſtic of Ænegs, 
the poct takes all opportunities of diſplaying it. 

+ The character of Achates ſuggeſts to us an ob- 


ſervation we may often make, on the intimacies of 


great men, who frequently chuſe their companions, 
rather for the qualities of their heart than thoſe of 
the head; and prefer fidelity in an eaſy, inoffenſive, 


complying temper, to thoſe endowments which 
make a much greater figure among mankind. We 


do not remember that Achates, who is repreſented as 
the firſt favourite, either gives his advice, or ſtrikes a 
blow, through the whole Aneid. 

t There is ſomething very entertaining in the 
particular deſcription of theſe preſents, as to their 


richneſs, and antiquity, and the perſons to whom 


they belonged. We have the ſame in the 5th and 


7th books, 


: Cupid 

N G T-E 8. Saas 

$ Here opens a New plot; and a very fine one it 
is. Virgil makes uſe of the relation which Æncas 
has to Jenus, and Cupid, by introducing a moſt 

beautiful machine; upon which the paſſion of Dido 

turns; and than which nothing can be more enter- 
taining. 2 Os 

| | In the original it is, “ Surrounded him with 

ſweet marjoram ;?” which would not found grace- 

fully Jn Engl, Nothing eſcapes the vaſt learning 

of Virgil: ne may think at firit fight that he uſes 
{weet marjoram in this pailage, indifferently for any 

other vdoriterous herb. It is no ſuch thing. It is 

becauſe the marjoram of Cyprus had a power to 

drive away ſcorpions, which were ſo much to be 

feared during tieep., This is alſo confined by 

Pliny. 


- 
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Cupid mean time aſſum'd his form and face, 1 Now when the rage of hunger was appeas d, 
Following Achatfes with a ſhorter pace; The meat remov'd, and ev'ry gueſt Was pleas'd, 
And brought the gifts. The queen, already fat | The golden bowls with ſparkiing wine are crown'd, 
Amidit the 7r5an iords, in ſhining ſtate, And thro' the palace cheartul cries teſound: 
High on a golden bed: her princely gueit | From gilded roots depending lamps diſplay 
Was next her ſide, in order fat the reſt. Ms, Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. 
"len canitters with bread are heap'd on high, 1 A golden bowl, that ſhone with gems divine, 
Th attendants water for their hands ſupply, | he queen commanded to be crown'd with wine, 
And having waſh'd, with {1|ken towels dry, / The bowl that Belus us'd, and all the Tyrian line. 
Next fifty handmaids in long, order bore Then ſilence thro” the hall proclaim'd, the ſpoke: 
The cenſers, and with fumes the Gods adore. | O hoſpitable Yve, we thus invoke, oh 
2 hen youths, and virgins twice as many, join With ſolemn rites, thy ſacred name and pow'r! 
To place the diſhes, and to ſerve the wine, Bleſs to both nations this auſpicious hour. 
The Tyran train, admitted to the feaſt, So may the Tryar and. the Tyrian line 
Approach, and on the painted couches reſt. In laſting concord from this day combine. 
All on the Trjan gifts with wonder gaze, Thou, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer, 
But view the beauteous boy with more amaze. And gracious Nuno, both be preſent here: | 
His rofy-colour'd cheers, his radiant eyes, | And you, my lords of Tyre, your vows addreſs 
His motions, voice, and ſhape, and all the God's | To heavin with mine, to ratify the peace. 
dilgulſe. 4 1 The goblet then ſhe took, with nettar crown'd, 
Nor paſs unprais'd the veſt and veil divine, | (Sprinkling the firſt Iibations on the ground) 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich flowers entwine. | And rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace, 
But far above the reſt, the royal dame Then ſipping, offer'd to the next in place. + 
| {Already doom'd to love's diſaſtrous flame ;) | ' I was Bitias whom ſhe call'd, a thirity ſou], 
42 With eyes infatiate, and tumultuous joy, | He took the challenge, and embrac'd the bow! : 
Wo - Bcholds the preſents, and admires the boy. {| With pleaſure ſwill'd the gold, nor ceas'd to draw, 
* TDhhe guileful God about the hero long Till he the bottom of the brimmer ſaw. | 
1 With children's play, and falſe embraces hung; I The goblet goes around: Iopas brought? 
Then ſought the queen: ſhe took him to her arms; | His golden Iyre, and ſung what ancient Atlas taught. 
With grcedy pleaſure, and devour d his charms, The various labours of the wand' ring moon, | 
Unhappy Dao little thought what gueit, And whence proceeds th' eclipſes of the ſun. & 
How dire a God ſhe drew ſo near her breaſt, | Th” original of men and beaſts ; and whence } 
But he, not mindlefs of his mother's prayer, f The rains ariſe, and fires their warinth diſpenſe ; + 
Works in the pliant boſom of the fair, | And fix d and erring ſtars diſpoſe their influence. [| 
And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former { What ſhakes the ſolid earth, what cauſe delavs 
| 5 | | be ſummer nights, and ſhortens winter days. 
The dead is to the living love reſign'd, I With peals of ſhouts the Zyrians praiſe the ſong; 
Ard all Anzagenters in her mind. {| Thoſe peals are echo'd by the Trojan throng. 
N O T ES. : 5 F Us. 
* In the arrangement of the gueſts Dido takes | t Probably ſome celebrated maſter was compli- 
place of Æncas, for the middle was the moſt ho- | mented under the name of [pas the philoſophical 
nourable place awong the Africans. Farther, the muſician at Didso's banquet; Who perhaps was one 
queen's couch was of gold, that of /Eneas and the | of the Grecian performers then in Rome, | 
Trijans of purple only. Dido being a woman did | & To put fo much natural philoſophy into a ſong, 
not give the upper place to her gueit. A good poet | may ſcem ſtrange to a mere modern. Yet how 
| ſhould obſerve even theſe trifling decorums. ] much more grand and noble is it, than a filly ſtory 
Tt [irzil often deſcribes the incidents in his poem of Chloris and Phyllis, and ſuch like frothy trifles, 
in allufion to the Roman cultoms. The ladies of | which are the ſubjects of ſongs in our times! By 
Rome never diank wine but at religious ceremonies ; | the way, how pretty would have been an opera, or 
the laws of that city punithed with death thoſe who | a maſquerade, to entertain Aneas and his friends 
drank it at any other time. Thus Dido does not | upon this occaſion! What pity it is, the ancients 
drink it here but as at a ceremony, and does no | were not fo polite and judicious as we are 
more than touch her lips with it. 5 
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At length, as fate and her ill ſtars requir'd, 
Jo hear the ſeries of the war deſir'd: = 
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Th' unhappy queen with talk prolong'd the night, 
And drank large draughts of love with vaſt delight. 
Of Priam much enquir'd, of Hector more; “ 


Then aſk'd what arms the ſwarthy Memnon wore, f 


What troops he landed on the Trejan ſhore. 
The ſteeds of Diamede vary d the diſcourſe, 
And fierce Achilles, with his matchleſs force. 


. NOTE 5. e 

* It js natural to defire to hear thoſe talk whom 
we love; eſpecially to talk of themſelves, and of 
their own adventures; and yet more eſpecially, 


when thoſe adventures are uncommon and extraor- 
id . o 4 
And therefore the following narrative in 


dinary. 
the perſon of Æneas, which is the entire ſubject of 
the 2d and 3d books, is moſt naturally introduced. 
Then there is ſomething ſurprizingly pleaſant in the 
poet's manner of repreſenting it. He firſt tells us 
in his own perſon that ſhe aſked ſeveral particular 


random queſtions about this, and that, and another 
thing. The ſudden change of perſons from the 


poet to the queen; the paſſing from thoſe ſcat- 
tered particular queſtions, to the general requeit in 
form and folemnity, preparatory to the noble nar- 
rative which follows upon it; the art of this poet 
being here like that of muſicians, who ſport them- 


ſelves with little warbling eſſays and flouriſhes, while 
they are preparing to begin a grand and full concert; 


and laſtly, the concluding of the book with that re- 


queſt, and ſo leaving the mind of the reader in the 
moſt carneſt expectation, are all of them circum- . 


| Relate at large, my 20d-like gueſt, ſhe ſaid, 


— 


8 


The Erecian ſtratagems, the town betray'd; 

The fatal iſſue of ſo long a war, 

Your flight, your wand'rings, and your woes de- 
clare. 


For ſince on ev'ry ſea, on ev'ry coaſt, 


Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your, navy toſs'd, 
Sev'n times the ſun has either tropic view'd, 
The winter baniſh'd, and the ſpring renew'd. 


NOTE s. Se 
ſtances marvellouſly beautiful: and the more they 
are conſidered, the more beautiful they will appear. 
And here we ſhall take occaſion to conlider the 
admirable addreſs of Virgil, in ending and begin- 
ning the ſeveral books of his poem. In dramatic * 
poetry, few things are more conſiderable, or ſhewy 
greater art and judgment, than ending acts at pro- 
per periods, and beginning them with proper con- 


nections. And what acts are to a tragedy, books 
are to an epic poem. "There are two ways of con- 


cluding them, quite different from each other, yet 
both excellent in their kinds. They agree in this, 


that both leave an impreſſion of ſomething , very 
important upon the mind of the reader; but the 


one entirely concludes a conſiderable action or nar- 


ration, the next book beginning with a tranſition to 


ſomething perfectly new: the other breaks off in 
the middle, and leaves the mind in a Jonging ex- 
pectation to know how the thread of the narrative 
proceeds; which accordingly the beginning of the 
next. book continues by an immediate connection. 
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The SE CON. B OOK of the E N EI D. 5 


| FEneas relates how the etty o | roy was taken after a ten years fiege, by the treachery of Sinon „ alm the flrata- 8 N 


gem of a worden ho?ſe. He declares the fixed reſolution he had taken not to ſurvive the ruins of his ecuntry, and 
the various adventures he met with in the defence 5f it: at laſt, having been before adviſed by Hector's ghet, and 


Great queen, what you command me to relate 
Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate: 


-as the proper ſubject imaginable to move the paſ- 
ſions of pi 


to the emperor Auguſtus, in order to give his great 


ing query : e Suppoling the author of the Æneid 90 


reaſon is taken from the nature of the work, and from 


the ſtate and expectations of the reader, 1.) T be 


5 naw by the appearance of his mother Venus, be is prevailed pon to leave the town, and ſettle his houſhold Gods in 
anolher country. In order h this, he carries off his father on his ſhoulders, and leads his little ſon by the hand, 


His wife follywing him behind. I hen he comes to the' place appointed for the general rendezvous, he finds a : 


great confluence of feeble but miſſes his wife, wheſe ghoft afterwards at pears ts him, and tells him the land which 
* was deſigned for him. | N 2 * 


XII were attentive to the godlike man; 4 
When from his lofty couch he thus began: 


D OE "IIS 59S OO TERS C7 LN & - 
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An empire from it's old foundations tent, 
And ev'ry woe the Trejans under went: 

A peopled city made a deſart place; 

All that I ſaw, and part of which I was; 


* Ms . LOT Y * Aion. PITT at 


*The deſtruction of an ancient, populous city, 


with all theſe ſcenes of devaſtation, ſorrow, and mi- 


ſery that muſt attend it, is one of the moſt ſtrikin 
objects in the world. Virgil accordingly choſe it, 


pity and terror, and ſurely he hath ſucceeded 

to his wiſh. One cannot but think, that he was 
particularly: pleaſed with this ſubjeR, as it happened 
to be left untouched by Hamer. We muſt not ne- 
glect to obſerve, that Virgil recited this ſecond bock 


patron a taſte of the relt of his Æneid. The verſi- 

tication of this book is extremely beautiful, and it is 

in general the moſt correct piece of the whole poem. 
+ Let us conceive an objeQor to put the follow- - 


have related, in the natural order, the deſtruction of 
Troy, would not the ſubject have been, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as much one, as it is, under it's preſent | 
form; in which that event is told, in the ſecond book | 
by way of epiſode ?” We anſwer, by no means. The 


nature of an epic or narrative poem is this, that it 
lays the author under an obligation of ſhewing any 
event, which he formally. undertakes in his own- per- 


ſon, at full length, and with all it's material cir- 
cumſtances. Every figure muſt be drawn in full 


proportion, and exhibited in ſtrong, glowing colours. 
Now had the ſubject of the ſecond book of the 
-Enerd been related, in this extent, it muſt not only 
have taken up one, but many books. By this faith- 
ful and animated drawing, and from the time it muſt 


neceſſarily have to play upon the imagination, the 
event would have grown into ſuch importance, that 


the remainder could only have paſſed for a kind of 
appendix to it. {2.) The ſame concluſion is drawn 
from conlidering the {tate of the reader. For, hur- 


ried away by an inſtinétive impatience, he purſues 
the propoſed event with eagerneſs and rapidity. S 
circumſtantial- a detail, as was ſuppoſed, of an 
intermediate action not neceſſarily connected with it, 
breaks the courſe of his expectations, aud throws 
back the point of view to an immoderate diſtance. 


In the mean time the action, thus. interpoſed ard 


preſented to his thoughts, acquires by degrees, and 
af 
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The SECOND BOOK of the ANEID.® 


3 RELIC IT —— . 


„ w 

Fneas relates how the city of Troy was taken after -a len years ſiege, by the treachery of Sinon, and the firata- 
gem of a wooden hofſe. He declares the fixed reſolulion he had taken not ta ſurvive the ruins of his e:untry, and 
he various adventures he met with in the defonce it: at laſt, having been before adviſed by Hector's git, and 
now by the appearance of his mother Venus, De 25 prevailed upmn ie leave the town, and ſettle his houſh»ld Gods in 
enither country. In order te this, he carries «ff his father an his ſhoulders, and leads his liitle fon by the hand, 
ws wife follzwing him behind, Il hen he comes to the place app3tnted for the general rendezvous, he finds a 


great confluence if pecple, but miſſes his wife, whaſe gh 
was deſigned for him. 


A LE were attentive to the godlike man; + 
1 k When from his lofty couch he thus began: 
| Great queen, what you command me to relate 
Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate: 


3 2 P 


it 


afterwards atpears ts him, and tells h:m the land aiich 


An empire from it's old foundations rent, 
And ev'ry woe the Trans underwent: 

A peopled city made a deſart place; 

All that I ſaw, and part of which I was; N 
| | Not 


78 NO ES. 
*The deſtructiom of an ancient, populous city, 
with all theſe ſcenes of devaſtation, ſorrow, and mi- 
ſery that muſt attend it, is one of the moſt ſtriking | 
objects in the world, Virgil accordingly choſe it, 
as the propereſt ſubject imaginable to move the paſ- 
ſions of pity and terror, and ſurely he hath ſucceeded 
to his wiſh. One cannot but think, that he was 
particularly pleaſed with this ſubject, as it happened 
to be left untouched by Hamer. We mult not ne- 
glect to obſerve, that Virgil recited this ſecond book 
to the emperor Auguſtus, in order to pwe his great 
patron a taſte of the reſt of his Znerd, The verſi- 
tication of this book is extremely beautiful, and it is 
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f Letus conceive an objector to put the follow- 
ing query : “ Suppoling the author of the Æncid to 
have related, in the natural order, the deſtruction of 
Troy, would not the ſubject have been, to all intents 
and purpoſes, as much one, as it is, under it's preſent 
form; in which that event is told, in the ſecond book 
by way of epiſode f” We anſwer, by no means. "The 
rraſon is taken from the nature of the work, and from 
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in general the moſt correct piece of the whole poem. 
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nature of an epic or narrative poem is this, that it 
lays the author under an obligation of ſhewing any 
event, which he formally undertakes in his own per- 
ſon, at full length, and with all it's material cir- 
cumſtances. Every figure muſt be drawn in full 
proportion, and exhibited in {trong, glowing colours. 
Now had the ſubje&t of the {ſecond book of the 
AEneid been related, in this extent, it muſt not only 
have taken up one, but maiy books; By this faith- 
ful and animated drawing, and from the time it muſt 
_ neceſſarily have to play upon the imagination, the 
event would have grown into ſuch importance, that 
the remainder could only have paſſed for a kind f 
appendix to it. (2.) The ſame concluſion is drawn 
from conſidering the {tate of the reader. For, hur- 
ried away by an inſtinctive impatience, he purſues 
the propoſed event with eagerneſs and rapidity. S0 
circumſtantial a detail, as was ſuppoſed, of an 
intermediate action not neceſſarily connected with it, 
breaks the courſe of his expectations, aud throws 
back the point of view to an immoderate diſtance. 


| In the mean time the action, thus interpoſed ard 


the ſtate and expectations of the reader. .) The © 
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preſented to his thoughts, acgulres by degrees, and 
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Not ev'n the hardeſt of our foes could hear, 
Nor ſtern Uly/es tell without a tear. 

And now the latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſetting ſtars to kindly reſt invite.“ 

But ſince you take ſuch int'reſt in our woe, 
And Troy's diſaſtrous end deſire to Know; 


_ 


at length ingroſſes his whole attention. It becomes 
the important theme of the piece; or, at leaſt, what 


follows ſets out with the diſadvantage of appcaring to 
him, as a new and diſtinct ſubject. But now being 
related by way of epi ſode, that is, as a luceinct, ſum- 


mary narration, not made by the poet himſelf, but 


coming from the mouth of a perſon, neceſſarily en- 
aged in the progreſs of the action, it ſerves for a 
1 


holds the attention, for a while, from the point in 
view; yet not long enough to deſtroy that impatient 
curioſity, which looks forward to it. And thus it 


contributes to the ſame end, as a piece of miniature, 


properly introduced into a large picture. It amuſes 
the eye with ſomething relative to the painter's de- 
ſign, yet not ſo, as to withhold it's principal obſerva- 
tion from falling on the greater ſubject. The paral- 
lel will not hold very exactly, becauſe the painter is, 


of neceſſity, confined to the ſame inſtant of time; 

but it may ſerve for an illuſtration of our meaning. 
Suppoſe the painter to take for his ſubject, that part 
of Æneas's ſtory, where, with his Penates, his father, 
and his ſon, he is preparing to ſet fail for /faly. Io 


draw Trey in flames, as a conſtituent part of this 
picture, would be manifeſtly abfurd. It would be 
prong two ſubjects, inſtead of one. But a diſtant 


perſpective of burning Tray might be thrown into 


a corner of the piece, that is epiſodically, with good. 
advantage; where inſtead of diſtracting the atren- 
tion, and breaking the unity of the ſubject, it wotitfl 


cConcenter, as it were, with the great deſign, and 


have an effe& in atigmenting the diltreſs of it. 


* Notwithſtanding . theſe words contain a good 
reaſon to excuſe /Eneas from the taſk deſired of him; 
yet we much miſtake, if that was the only reaſon why 
the poet inſerted them: the idea of the night-ſcene 


adds very much to the ſolemnity and awtulneſs of 
the relation. Indecd the whole diſpoſition of the 
ſcene and the concomitant circumſtances are admir- 
able in every reſpect. A great prince, driven by a 
ſtorm to a ſtrange coaſt, entertained by a great queen, 
in a numerous affembly ef princes, and nobility and 
guarde, and attendants ſuppoſed to be liitening at a 
diſtance, after a magnificent banquet in the large hall 
of a ſtately palace, hung round with tapers and flam- 


4 


nr en 
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] will reſtrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laſt and fatal night befel. r 
By deſtiny compell'd, and in defpair, 
The Greets grew weary of the tedious war; 
And by Minerva's aid a fabric rear'd, 
Which like a ſteed of monſtrous height appear'd; f 
| Ihe 


8 


ort time to interrupt, and, by that interruption to 
ſharpen the eager expectation of the reader. It 


. | 
beaus, in the dead of night, relates to her, at her re- 
queſt, ſuch a ſurpriſing hiſtory of wars, diſtreſſes, and 
travels, as was never before heard of. 

＋ In this noble epifode Vigil judiciouſly omits 


thoſe parts of the Tyan war which had been treated 


of by Hemer: and relates only the deſtruction of 
Tray, which had not been deſcribed (though inti- 


mated} by that poet, who concludes his Ilid with 
the death and funeral of Hedtar. 


+ Serdius obſerves, that when Virgil ſpeaks of the 
building this horſe, he makes uſe of the terms v. kich 
belong to the ſhipwright's trade. Pauſanius ſays, 
that every one mult r e allow that this horſe was 
an engine made to batter the walls of Trey, or that 
the Trans were molt ſtrangely infatuated. Tubers 


and Hyginus, according to Servius on this paſſage, 


were likewiſe of opinion, that it was ſuch an engine 


as the ram or the teſtudo, invented for the purpoſe 
mentioned by Pauſanias. But that it was expreſsly 
the ſame as the battering ram is aſſerted only on the 
authority of Pliny. But no hiſtorical account can 
be produced that is reconcileable with Pliny's aſſer- 
tion. In ſhort, no former coramentator on Hirgi! 
ſeems to underſtand the true meaning of the Trojan 
horſe; whereas it is ſimply as follows. In former 
times, when the ſcience of correſpondences was culti- 
rated in the ancient churches, a horſe was the hiero- 
glyphic repreſentation of the huwan underſtanding z 
and this ſignification of horſe was derived to the wiſe 
men round about, even into Greece : hence it was, 
when they would deſcribe the ſun, in which they 


placed the God of their wiſdom and intelligence, 


that they attributed to it a chariot and four horſes of 
fire: and when they would deſcribe the God of the 
Sea, ſince by the fea were ſignified ſciences derived 
from the underſtanding, that they alto attributed 
horfes to him. And when they would deſcribe the 
riſe of ſciences from underſtanding, that they alſo 
feigned a winged horſe, which with it's hoof broke 
open a fountain, at which were nine virgins called 
the ſciences; for from the ancient churches they re- 
ceived this knowledge, that by horſe is ſigniſied the 
underſtanding, by wings ſpiritual truth, by hoot | 
what is ſcientific from the underſtanding, and by 
fountain doctrine from which ſciences zre derived. 
Nor is any thing elic ſignified by the ru horſe, 

than 
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The ſides were plank'd with pine; they feign d it 


made _ 


For their return, and this the vow they paid. 
Thus they pretend, but in the hollow iide, 


Selected numbers of their ſoldiers hide: | 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, | 
And iron bowels {tuff the dark abode, 


In ſight of 777 lies Tenzdss, an iſle, 

(While fortune did on Priar's empire ſmile) 

Renown'd for wealth; but tince a faithleſs bay, 
Where {hips cxpos'd to winds and weather lay. 

There was their fleet conceal'd: we thought for Greece 
The tails were hoiſted, and our fears releaſe. 


The Trans coop'd within their walls fo long, 1 


Unbar their gates, and iſſue in a throng, * 
Like ſwarming bees, and with delight ſurvey 
"The camp deſerted where the Grecians lay; | 
The quaiters of the ſev'ral chiefs they ſhow'd, _ 
Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode, | 
Here join'd the battles, there the navy rode. 
Part on the pile their wond'ring eyes employ, 
(The pile by Pallas rais'd to ruin 1roy.) 
 Thymetes firſt (*tis doubtful whether hir'd, 

Or ſo the Tran deſtiny requir'd) _ 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down, 
To lodge the monſter fabric in the town. 

But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder mind. 

The fatal preſent to the flames deſign'd, 

Or to the watry deep; at leaſt to bore £293] 

Ihe hollow ſides, and hidtlen frauds explore: 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, | 

With noiſe ſay nothing, and in parts divide. 

Lac ban, follow'd by a num'rous crowd, 

Ran fromthe fort, and cry'd from far aloud, 

O wretched countrymen! what fury reigns? 

What more than madneſs has poſſeſs'd your brains; 


9 hh. 
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Think you the Grecians from your coaſts are gone, 
And are Uly//es arts no better known ? 


| This hollow fabric either mult incloſe 


Within it's blind receſs our ſecret foes ; . 
Or *tis an engine raid above the town, 
I o'erlook the walls, and then to batter down. 


| Somewhat is ſure deſign'd, by fraud or force; 


Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. 
Thus having ſaid, againſt the ſteed he threw 


Iss forcetul ſpear, which, hiſſing as it few, 
Pierc'd thro' the yielding planks of jointed wood, 


And trembling in the hollow belly ſtood. 


* 


- 


_ 
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he tides tranſpierc'd, return a rattling ſound, 


And groans of Greets inclos'd come itſuing thro' the 


wound. | | G 
And. had not heav'ri the fall of Troy deſign'd, 
Or had not men been fated to be blind, 


Enough was ſaid and done, t'inſpire a better mind: 


Then had our lances pierc'd the treach'rous wood, 


I And Ilian tow'rs, and Priam's empire ſtood. | 
Mean time with ſhouts the Trojan thepherds bring 


A captive Greek in bands before the king.:+F 


1 Taken, to take ; who made himſelf their prey, . 
_ I” impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray. 


Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinately bent 


Io die undaunted, or to circumvent. |” 
About the captive tides of Traſans flow; 
All preſs to lee, and ſome inſult the foe. _ 
| Now hear how well the Greets their wiles diſguis'd, 


Bchold a nation in a man compris'd. 


Trembling the miſcreant ſtood, unarm'd and bound; . 
Ae ſtar'd, and roll'd his haggard eyes-around : 
| Then ſaid, Alas! what earth remains, what ſea . 
Is open to receive unhappy mel 5 
What fate a wretched fugitive attends; 


Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. 


|. —_— 
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than artifice or cunning exerciſed by their under- 


ſtanding in deſtroying the walls. Indeed in our day, 
when the underſtanding is defcribed after the manner 
received from thoſe ancients, it is uſual to figure it 


by-2 flying horſe or Pegaſus ;. ſo likewife doctrine | 
is deſcribed by a fountain, and the ſciences by vir- 

gins ; but ſcarce any one knows, that by horſe in 
the myſtic ſenſe is {ignited the underſtanding; ſtill 


leſs that thoſe ſignificatives were derived from the 
ancient repreſentative churches to the Gentzles, 
This is human nature in perfection. Nothing 
could be more proper in the wr.ter; or more plea- 
tant to the reader. | ; 


+ Here comes Sinan upon the ſtage, and the plot 


which is to be managed by his conduct. In de- 
| kcribing his art, Vigil has given ſufficient proof of 


ticulars. 


„„ „ 
his own. We believe it may with truth be af- 
firmed, that there is not one ſingle inſtance in any 


autlior, ancient or modern, which exceeds, or even 


equals it. This may appear from a detail of par- 
1 It is a miſtake to think that cunning always 
ſuppoſes cowardice.. There is as much courage re- 


quired in a good ſpy, as in a good general. Uly/Jes 


{hewed as much of it in the buſineſs of ſtealing the | 
Palladium, as Achilles in the channet of Scamander. 


$. We rarely ſuſpect thoſe whom we heartily 


pity. Sinon therefore, by the firſt words he Fenk, 
endeavours to move compaſſion; ande he does it 
moſt cunningly in that abrupt manner, and by way 


of exclamation: which is leſs ſuſpicious than the 
formality of a ſet ſpeech. 
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He ſaid, and ſigh'd, and caſt a ructul eye: 
Our pity kindles, and our pathons die. 
We chear the youth to make his own defence, 
And freely tell us what he was and whence : 
What news he could impart we long to know, 
And what to credit from a captive foe, _ 

His fear at length difmiſs'd, he ſaid, Whate'er 


My fate ordains, my words ſhall be ſincere : | 


I neither can, nor dare my birth diſclaim, 
Greece is my country, Sin is my name :* 
Tho' plung'd by fortune's pow'r in miſery, 
"Tis not in fortunc's pow'r to make me lie. 


If any chance has hither brought the name 


Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame, 

Who ſuffer'd from the malice of the times, 
Accus'd and ſentenc'd for pretended crimes; 
Becauſe the fatal wars he would prevent; 
Whoſe death the wretched Greeks too late la— 


ment; | 


Me, then a boy, my father poor and bare 
Of other means, committed to his care 
His kinſman and companion in the war. 


While fortune favour'd, while his arms ſupport 
The cauſe, and rul'd the counſels of the court, 
J made ſome figure there; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. 
But when Ulyjes, with fallacious arts, 


Had made impreſſion in the people's hearts, 


And forg'd a treaſon in my patron's name, 


(I ſpeak of things too far divulg'd by fame) 


My kinſman fell; then I, without ſupport, 


In private mourn'd his loſs, and left the court. 


em 


AES. 


* This frank confeſſion at the beginnipg gives 


him an air of ſincerity; which was moſt likely to 
gain credit to all he ſhould afterwards deliver. His 
pretended zeal for truth, joined with his misfor— 
tunes, is very emphatical. _ - 


+ His pretending to doubt whether they had ever ' 


heard of what he was ſure they knew as well as 
himſelf; and his telling that known fact concern- 
ing Palamedes's death, together with the falſhood 


which he tacks to it, is exceeding artful : for a lie 
is never ſo glibly ſwallowed, as when it has truth 
for it's vehicle, „5 
. | We may obſerve in the belt poets a larger fort 
of break, which is uſed artificially in a poem to in- 


cite the attention of the reader? We mean, when 
the narration is dropt in the moſt engaging parts of 
it, or juſt before ſome very material incident: this 


adds a double deſire of hearing: the audience gene- 


rally makes it their requeſt, that the ſpeaker would 


go on, and inform them of the ſequel, Thus it is 
No. 2, 


If on my nation juſt revenge you ſeek, 


Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
With ſilent grief, but loudly blam'd the ſtate, 
And curs'd the dirctul author of my woes, 
T'was told again, and hence my ruin roſe, 
] threaten'd, if indulgent heav'n once more 


Would land me ſafely on my native ſhore, 


His death with double vengeance to reftore, 
This mov'd the murd'rer's hate, and ſoon enſu'd 
1H' effects of malice from a man fo proud. 
Ambiguous rumours thro' the camp he ſpread, 


And lought, by treaſon, my devoted head : 


New crimes invented, left unturn'd no ftone, 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own : 

Till Calcbas was by force and threat'ning 
wrought : 

But why—why dwell I on that anxious thought ? + 

And 'tis t' appear a foe t' appear a Greer; 

Already you my name and country know, 


Aſſuage your thirit of blood, and {trike the blow: 


My death will both the kingly brothers pleaſe, 


And ſet inſatiate Hacus at eaſe. 


This fair unfiniſh'd tale, theſe broken arts, 
Rais'd expectations in our longing hearts, 
Unknowing as we were in Grecian arts. 
His former trembling once again renew'd, 


With aRed fear the villain thus purſu'd. $ 


Long had the Grecians (tir'd with fruitleſs 
Lare, i 
And weary'd with an unſucceſsful war,) 


Reſolv'd to raife the ſiege, and leave the town, 


And had the Gods permitted, they had gone. 


But 
er OATS Nh ; 8 
in the eleventh Ody/Jey. Uly/jes, in the midſt of 


his account of the infernal regions, makes a feint of 


concluding : we are immediately told, that the 


Pheaciars were eager to hear him on: ſo it is ob- 


ſervable, that the very ſame break, and the very ſame, 


ſentiment after it, is uſed by Vigil: it is indeed 
improved in the latter; he has all the uſe of Ho. 


mer's ſuſpenſe, without the tediouſneſs of it 


$ Though he had before, in a great meaſure, laid 


aſide his tear, yet the relics of it muſt {till hang 


about him. Or perhaps, to increaſe their pity, he. 
counterfeited more fear than he really had. 

This long formal ſtory has ſuch a mixture of, 
religion, and prodigy and diſtreſs, which laſt is ex- 
ceedingly heightened by the folemn horror of an 
intended human ſacrifice ; that nothing could have 
been better calculated to amuſe and confound the 
underſtandings of thoſe who were already in great 


_ amazement, 


4 : * - 1 


Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz'd, 


He from the Gods this dreadful anſwer brought: 


Lies took th' advantage of their fright, 


Then bade him name the wretch ordain'd by 


And faw what facrifice Uy/jes meant. 
For twice five days the good old feer withſtood 


But, as it was agreed, pronounc'd that! 


Was deſtin d by the wrath ful Gods to die. 


memnon, whom the oracle declared mult. be ſacri- 


liege of Trey. One of Huripides's fineſt tragedies is 


lainy of them, to read them without tears: at leaſt 
we ſpeak for ourſelves; we take it to be one of the 
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But oft the wintry ſeas; and ſouthern winds, 
Withitood their paſſage home, and chang'd their 


minds. 


But moſt when this ſtupendous pile was rais'd. 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſeen, 
And thunders rattled thro” a fky ſerene : 
Diſmay'd, and fearful of ſome dire event, 
Eurypilus t' enquire their fate was fent ; 


O Grecrans, when the Tin ſhores you ſought, 
Your paſſage with a virgin's blood was bought ;* 
So muit your ſate return be bought again, 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main, 
The ſpreading rumour round the people ran; 
All fear'd, and each believ'd himſelf the man. 


Cail'd Calchas, and produc'd in open light ; 


Ee as fate, | | | 
The public victim to redeem the ſtate, 
Already {ome preſag'd the dire event, 


3 ty intended treaſon, and was dumb to blood; 
Till tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit 


Ot /thacus, he ſtood no longer mute; 


1 — — 


1 


i 


All prais'd the fentence, pleas'd the ſtorm ſhould 
fall 

On one alone, whoſe fury threaten'd all. 
'T he diſmal day was come, the prieſts prepare 
Their leaven'd cakes, and hllets for my hair. 
I follow'd nature's laws, and muſt avow _ 
I broke my bonds, and fled the fatal blow. 
id in a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of ſafety when they fail'd away, 
But now what further hopes for me remain, 
To lee my friends or native foil again? 
My tender infants, or my careful fire, . 
Whom they returning will to death require * 
Will perpetrate on them their firſt deſign, 
And take the forfeit of their heads for mine? 
Which, O! if pity mortal minds can move! 
If there be faith below, or Gods above! 
If innocence and truth can claim deſert, _ 
Ye Tryans, from an injur'd wretch avert. 
Falſe tears true pity move : the king commands 
To looſe his fetters, and unbind his hands: 
Then adds theſe friendly words: Diſmiſs thy fears, 
Forget the Greeks, be mine as thou wert their's: 


But truly tell, was it for force or guile, 
Or ſome religious end, you rais'd this pile? 


Thus faid the king. He, full of fraudful arts, 


This well-invented tale for truth imparts: 
Ve lamps of heav'n! he ſaid, and lifted high 9. 
His hands now free, thou venerable ſky, | 


* This virgin was Iphigenia, the daughter of Aga- 


ficed, before the Grecian fleet, which lay at Aulrs, 


could obtain a favourable wind io carry 1t to the 


on this intereſting ſubject: and it has been imitated, 


b- 


and it's principal beauties tranſlated in one of Ra- 
cine's on the ſame ſubjeR, I : 

+ The modeſty of the man is wonderful; as if 
it were a crime to ſave his life. But this again gives 
him a mighty air of ſincerity and innocence; and 
prepares the way to that compaſſion Which he en- 
deavours to move, or rather to increaſe, in thoſe in- 


imitable lines which follow. | | 


+ No wonder the Trojans, who were ignorant of 
Sinm's deſign, were moved at theſe verſes, when it 
is ſcarce potlible, even for us, who know the vil- 


moſt moving paſſages we ever met With. Virgil, to 
fhew the triumph of his art, will ſoften us with the 
tendereſt compaſſion by the mouth of one whom we 
know to be a perjured villain. It is not indeed upon 


— —— — 


N r 8: 


the account of him, but of human nature in gene- 
ral: but ſtill the perſon through whom it was con- 
veyed, would have prejudiced us againſt it, had not 
the force of it been irreſiſtible. No hope of ever, 


more ſeeing his beloved native country, children, 


father! that was diſtreſsful enough; but little in 
compariſon of what follows: there was danger that. 
thoſe dear lives would be ſacrificed in his abfencc, 


8 and for-his ſake. 


to be ſuch, muſt have been extremely awful: and: 
now it is diſcovered, it is enough to chill one's 
blood with horror. This ſpeech being the laſt and 
principal part of treachery Which he has to act, he 
uſhers it in with this religious preamble, with the 
no leſs ſolemn renunciation of his country, and that: 
grave admonition to the Trans to he true to their. 
promiſe ; which are circumſtances incomparably. 


. Iikewyſe the formal beginning of the tale irfelf : this 


them ; and therefore he artfully begins with it, for 
the reaſon above-mentioned; | | 


9 


Inviolable. 


This ſolemn perjury to thoſe who knew it not 


adapted to gain credit, and raiſe attention; as is 


likewiſe the Trojans knew as well as he could tell 


= 


Inviolable pow'rs, ador'd with dread, 

Ye fatal fillets, that once bound this head, 

Ye facred altars, from whoſe flames I fled ! 

Be all of you abjur'd ; and grant 1 may, 
Without a crime, th' ungrateful Greeks betray ! 
Reveal the ſecrets of the guilty tate, 

And juflly puniſh whom 1 juitly hate | 

But you, O king, preſerve the faith you gave, 


If I, to ſave myſelf, your empire fave. 


The Grecian hopes, and all th' attempts they 
made, | ET. | | 

Were only founded on Minerva's aid. 

But from the time when impious Dromede, 


And falſe Ulyes, that inventive head, 


Her fatal image from the temple drew,* 

The ſleeping guardians of the caſtle ſlew, 

Her virgin ſtatue with their bloody hands 
Polluted, and prophan'd her holy bands: 
From thence the tide of fortune left their ſhore, 
And ebb'd much faſter than it flow'd before: 
Their courage languiſh'd, as their hopes decay'd, 


And Pallas, now averſe, refus'd her aid. 


Nor did the Goddeſs doubtfully declare 
Her alter'd mind, and alienated care: 


When firſt her fatal image touch'd the ground, 


She ſternly caſt her glaring eyes around; 


That ſparkled as they roll'd, and ſeem'd to threat: 
Her heav'nly limbs diſtill'd a briny ſweat. | 


Thrice from the ground ſhe leap'd, was ſeen to 


wield | 


Her brandiſh'd lance, and ſhake her horrid ſhield, | 


We rais'd, and dedicate this wond rous frame: 


77 


Then Calchas bade our hoſt for flight prepare, 
And hope no conqueſt from the tedious war: 
Lill firſt they ſail'd for Greece; with pray'rs beſouglit 
Her injur'd pow'r, and better omens brought. f 
And now their navy ploughs the wat'ry main, 

Yet ſoon expect it on your ſhores again, 


With Pallas pleas'd; as Culchas did ordain. 
But firſt, to reconcile the bluc-ev'd maid, 


For her ſtol'n ſtatue, and her tow'r betray'd ; 


Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended name 

So lofty, left thro' your forbidden gates 

It pals, and intercept our better ſates. | 
For, once admitted there, our hopes are loft, 
And Trey may then a new Palladium boalt, 
For ſo religion and the Gods ordain, | 


That if you violate with hands prophane 
Minerva's gilt, your town in flames ſhall burn, 


(Which omen, O ye Gods, on Eræcia turn |) 
But if it climb, with your aſſiſting hands, 
The Trgqan walls, and in the city ſtands, 
Then Trey ſhall Argos and Mycenæ burn, 
And the reverſe of fate on us return. 


Wich ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy hearts, 


Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 
| What Diomede, nor Thetis' greater ſon, = 
A thouſand ſhips, nor ten years ſiege had done; * 
Falſe tears and fawning words the city won, 
A greater omen, and of worſe portent, $ 
Did our unwary minds with fear torment; 
Concurring to produce the dire event. 


_— 


NOTES. EEE | 


* 'The ſtory of ſtealing the Palladium was well 


known: but what a uſe entirely new does Virgil 
make of it! How judicious is the fiction | How 
beautiful the deſcription! That Minerva's image 


was ſtolen from them, the Txans did not want to 


de informed: but what became of it afterwards, and 
what effects it produced, they never heard before. 
Now then they are told by Sinan: not that there is 
one word of truth in what he ſays. And what 
could be more ſurprizmg and entertaining in itſelf * 


Or more conducive to the execution of the deſign 


he aimed at? „„ 

F It is certain that Vigil often attributes to the 
Greeks the euſtoins of the Romant. Perhaps indeed 
they were the fame in Greece that they afterwards 
were in Rome. At leaſt it appears to be certain, 
that the Roman generals always returned to Rome 
after an unfortunate expedition, and never returned 
a0 the fame enterprize till they had taken new 
1 
1 Linon neither commends them for not having 


Lacceen, 


| NN N O T FE S. 
done the one, nor adviſes them to do the other. He 
only lays both before their eyes, and tells them the 
conſequences of each; leaving the reſt to their own. 
choice and judgment. This is the more perſuaſive, 
for not being in the form of perſuaſion. There is a. 
certain pride in human nature, which is flattered by 
being ſuppoſed to act of it's own accord, aud by it's 
own prudence rather than by advice. Beſides, Sinen, 
having but a few minutes before been an enemy 
and a captive, and being ſtill a ſtranger, it would 
more eſpecially have ill become him to be an ad- 
viſer; and therefore he cunningly inſinuates what 
he would have them do, not directly preſcribes it. 

$ Though it is ſaid before, that Sinon's ſtory was 
believed, yet it might be ſo. only in a great mea- 
ſure, not abfolutely and entirely; or it it were a 
full belief then, yet upon farther conſideration, they 
might have altered their opinions. Take it which 
Way we will, this amazing incident is extremely 
well timed, and moſt properly introduced to con— 


228 their belief, and puſh them. on to the immedi- 


ate 


a * — _— —_ 
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Laxom, Neptune's prieſt by lot that year, 

With ſolemn pomp then ſacrific'd a ſteer : 

When, dreadful to behold; from ſea we ſpy'd 
'T'wo ſerpents rank'd abreaſt the ſeas divide, 

And ſmoothly ſweep along the ſwelling tide, * ] 
Their flaming creſts above the waves they ſhew, _ 
Their bellies feem to burn the ſeas below: 

Their ſpeckled tails advance to ſteer their courſe, 

And on the ſounding ſhore the flying billows force. 

And now the ſtrand, and now the plain they held, 

Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill'd: 

Their nimble tongues they brandilh'd as they came, 
And lick'd their hilling jaws that ſputter'd flame. 

We fled amaz'd ; their deſtin'd way they take, 

And to Lazcem and his children make: 

And firit around the tender boys they wind, 

Then with their ſharpen'd fangs their limbs and 

bodies grind. | FH, 
The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haſte, but vain, they next invade : 

'T'wice round his waiſt their winding volumes roll'd, 

And twice about his gaſping throat they fold. 

The prieſt, thus doubly chok'd, their creſts divide, 
And tow'ring o'er his head in triumph ride. 

With both his hands he labours at the knots, 

His holy fillets the blue venom blots : | 

His roaring fills the flitting air around : 

Thus, when an ox receives a glancing wound, 

He breaks his bands, the fatal altar flies, | 

And with loud bellowings breaks the yielding ſkies. 


* — ———— 


And to the tow'r of Pallas make their way: 
Couch'd at her feet they lie protected there, 
By her large buckler and portended ſpear. 
Amazement ſeizes all; the gen'ral cry 
Proclaims Lazc:n juſtly doom'd to die, 
Whoſe hand the will of Pallas had withſtood, 

And dar'd to violate the ſacred wood. 
All vote t admit the tleed, that vows be paid, 
And incenſe offer'd to th' offended maid. 

A ſpacious breach 1s made, the town lies bare, 
Some hoiſting leavers, ſome the wheels prepare, 
And faiten to the horſes feet: the reſt 
With cables haw] along th' unwieldy beaſt, 


Each on his fellow for aſſiſtance calls; 


At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 

Big with deſtruction. Boys with chaplets crown'd, 
And quires of virgins ſing and dance around. 

Thus rais'd aloft, and then deſcending down, 


It enters o'er our heads, and threats the town. 


O ſacred city, built by hands divine! | 


O valiant heroes of the Trojan line! 


Four times he ſtuck ; as oft the claſhing ſound 
Of arms was heard, and inward groans rebound, 
Yet mad with zeal, and blinded with our fate, 
We hawl along the horſe in ſolemn ſtate ; - 


Then place the dire portent within the tow'r : 


Caſſandra cry'd, and curs'd th' unhappy hour; r ; 
Foretold our fate; but by the Gods decree 
All heard, and none believ'd the prophecy. 


5 5 F 5 
ate execution of Sinan's plot. And this very much 
contributes to ſalve the reputation of the Trejans; 
who otherwiſe, notwithſtanding the exquiſite art of 
Sinon's ſpeeches, and the plauſible ſtories he had 
told them, cannot well eſcape the cenſure of great 
weaknels and incredulity. Nor can it indeed, even 
with this excuſe ; unleſs we recur to the decrees of 
fate, which accordingly Virgil takes care in other 
places to mention. 5 . RE] 
AI his is one of the fineſt and nobleſt deſcriptions | 
that ever was made. Tt is rarely, if at all, exceeded 
by Virgil himſelf, and equalled by nobody elfe. To 
inſtance in particulars here (as we have ſaid upon 
another occaſion) would be to tranſcribe the whole; 
which it is impoſſible to read, without the moſt 
agreeable horror and aſtoniſnment! 5 | | 
+ There is now in Rome a very ancient ſtatue, 
entangled in a couple of marble ſerpents, which ad- 
mirable group of tigures is ſaid to be the work of 
Phidias. Pliny the elder tells us he had ſeen it in 
the palace of Titus. But the poet has the advantage 
of the ſtatuary, The ſtatuary can take but one point 


- 


> 


5 
of time; the poet can deſcribe any action ſucceſ- 
ſively. Here you have the whole ſuite. You firſt 
ſee the ſerpents on the ſea, then on the ſhore ; then 
killing the two ſons of Laccoon; and laſtly killing 
Laccoon himſelf. This may make almoſt every par- 
ticular in this deſcription of Lazcoon's death, diffe- 


rent from the famous groupe of it in the Vatican, 


except his own attitude, and the hair of his head ; 


which are like enough to be copied, the one from 


the other. 


1 Virgil does but juſt mention Caſſandra on this 
occaſion, without giving us the particulars of her 


prophecy. It had been very injudicious in Virgil 


whatever ſhe could have ſaid, would have been little 


| elſe but a repetition of what Laccoan had ſaid at the 


beginning of the book. The death of Laccoon, 


which immediately follows his ſpeech, together with 


the amazing circumſtances attending it, were ad- 
mirably contrived by Virgil, and were ſuffictent to 


a &4 5 "&6#: + Vo 54 158 is „ 2 es 4 * 


Their taſks perform'd, the e quit their prey, 


3 . 


to have put a long . +7 into her mouth, ſince 


confirm the Trojans in their belief of Sinon's ſtory. 
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With branches we the fanes adorn, and waſte 
In jollity the day ordain'd to be the laſt. 


Mean time the rapid heavens roll d down the light 


And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night: * 


Our men ſecure, nor guards nor centries held, 


But eaſy {leep their weary limbs compell'd. 
The Grecians had embark'd their naval pow'rs 
From Tenedos, and ſought our well known ſhores: 
Safe under covert of the ſilent night, 


: And guided by th' imperial galley 's light. 


When Linon, favour'd by the partial Gods, 
Unlock'd the horſe, and op'd his dark abodes; 
Re ſtor'd to vital air our hidden foes, 

Who joyful from their long confinement roſe. 


 T3/ander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 


And dire Ces down the cable ſlide : 
Then T has, Athamas, and Pyrrhus haſte, 
Nor was the Pzdalyrian hero laſt: 
Nor injur'd Menelaus, nor the fam'd 
{ſpeus, who the fatal engine fram'd. 


A nameleſs crowd ſucceed; their forces join 


T' invade the town, opnreſs'd with ſleep and wine. 
Thoſe few they find awake, firſt meet their fate, 
Then to their fellows they unbar the gate. 


*Twas in the dead of night, when ſleep repairs F 


Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector's ghoſt before my fight appears, 

A bloqdy ſhrowd he ſeem'd, and bath'd in tears. f 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides (lain, 


 Theſſaljan courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were 


| thruſt 5 | | 
Thro' the bor'd holes, his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Hefor, who return'd from toils | 


Of war triumphant, in acian ſpoils; 


W 


Or him who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
And lanch'd againit their navy Phrygian fire. 

His hair and beard ſtood ſtiffen'd with his gore, 
And all the wounds he for his country bote | 
Now ſtream'd afreſh, and with new purple ran: 
I wept to ſce the viſionary man: 5 


And while my trance continu'd, thus began. 


O light of Trans, and ſupport of Trey, 


% 


| I hy father's champion, and thy country's joy! 


O, long expected by thy friends! from whence. 
Art thou ſo late return'd for our defence? 

Do we behold thee, weary'd as we are, 

With length of labours, and with toils of war? 
After ſo many fun'rals of thy own, 

Art thou reitor'd to thy declining town? 

But fay, what wounds are theſe? what new diſgrace 


— 


| Deforms the manly features of thy face? 


To this the ſpectre no reply did frame, 
But anſwer'd to the cauſe for which he came: 


And groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, 


This warning, in theſe mournful words, expreſs'd. 
O Goddeſs- born! eſcape, by timely flight, 

The flames and horrors of this fatal night: 

The toes already have poſſeſs'd the wall, 

7 roy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
More than enough to duty and to fame. 

If by a mortal hand my father's throne. 

Could be defended, twas by mine alone: 

Now Trey to thee commends her future ſtate, _ 
And gives her Gods companions. of thy fate ; 
From their aſſiſtance happier walls expect, 
Which, wand'ring long, at laſt thou ſhalt erect. 


He ſaid, and brought me, from their bleſt abodes, 


The venerable ſtatues of the Gods: 


| KOT x5 | 
* Theearth being really. compaſſed by the ocean, 
the ocean is by the poets ingenioutly fuppoſed to be 
at the edge of our viſible horizon. 
day and night are imagined to ſet in it, and riſe from 


it. So here as the day ſets into the Weſtern Ocean, 


the night riſes from the Eaſtern. According to that 
of Milton, = 

— — Fr the ſun | | 

Declin d was haſt'mng uno with prone career 

To th' ocean iſies, and in ib aſcending ſcale 

Of heav'n the ſtars which uth r ev ning reje. 

T Some verſes by their dulneſs incline a man to 
ſteep; but theſe by their clegancy. The tweet, 


ſmooth, and ſoft flowing of them would lull us to 


the ſteep they delcribe, did not admiration keep 
us, awake. For their ſound is their leait excellence: 


No. 2. 


And ſo both 


Y | With 
| = r e 
every word almoſt contains an idea of a diſtinct 
beauty. e | | 

+ Whoever conſiders the character of Hector, the 
heroic virtue, as well as heroic bravery, the con- 


* 


jugal, filial, aud paternal piety of that excellent 


prince, will be the more ſeuſibly touched with the 
unutterrable Pathos of this deſcription ; with the 
queſtions which Aneas aiks, and with the no reply 
which his friend makes. 
reigns through the whole, as is only to be felt, but 
| cannot be expfeſſed. 


diſmal tranktion from the one to the other is inex- 


ful dream by that which fulfils it. 


TY LY 


Such a {pi:1t of ſadneis_ 


Then was there ever ſch a 
viſionary ſcene to introduce ſuch a real one ? The 


preſſibly affecting; the hero is waked from his fright. 
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With ancient Va from the ſacred quire, 


The wreath and relics of th? immortal fire. 
Now peals of ſhouts come thund'ring from afar, 
- Cries, threats, and loud laments, and mingled war: 
The noiſe approaches, thro' our palace ſtood 
Aloof from ſtreets, encompaſs'd with a wood. 
*Louder, and yet more loud, I hear th' alarms 
Of human cries diſtinct, and claſhing arms: 


But mount the terraſs, thence the town ſurvey, 

And hearken what the fruitful ſounds convey. 
'Thus when a flood of fire by wind is borne, 

: Crackling it rolls, and moves the ſtanding corn; * | 

Or deluges, deſcending on the plains, i 

: Sweep Oer the yellow year, deftroy the pains 

Of lab'ring oxen, and the peaſant's gains: 
Vnroot the foreſt oaks, and bear away 

| Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 
The ſhepherd climbs the cliff, and ſees from far, 
The waſteful ravage of the wat'ry war. 


| 


— — — 


Transfers the Trojan flate to Grecian hands; 
The fire conſumes the town, the foe commands, 


And armed hoſts, an unexpected force, ; 


Break from'the bowels of the fatal horſe. 
Within the gates, proud Sinon throws about 
The flames, and foes for entrance preſs without. 


| With thouſand others, whom I fear to name, 


More than from Argos, or Mycenæ came. 
Fear broke my ſlumbers: I no longer ſtay, 


To ſev'ral poſts their parties they divide; 
Some block the narrow ſtreets, fum- icour the 


wide: 


I The bold they kill, th' unwary they ſurprize, 
Who fights finds death, and death finds him who 


flies. | 


The keepers of the gate but ſcarce maintain 


Th' unequal combat, and reſiſt in vain. 

I heard; and heav'n, that well- born ſouls inſpires, 
Prompts me, thro' lifted ſwords, and riſing fires 
To run, where claſhing arms and clamour calls, 


And ruſh undaunted to defend the walls. 


Then Hefor's faith was manifeſtly clear d, ; Ripheus and [phitus by my fide Oka 


And Grecian frauds in open light appear d. 
The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 
In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 
"Uealegon burns next; the ſeas are bright 
With ſplendor, not their own ; and ſhine with Tr9an 
light. e | 
*New e and new clangors now ariſe, 
_"Theſound of trumpets mix'd with fighting cries. 
With frenzy ſeiz' d, I run to meet th' alarms, 
Reſolv'd on death, reſolv'd to die in arms. 
But firſt to gather friends, with them t* oppoſe, 
If fortune 3 and repel the foes. BT 
Spurr'd.-by my courage, by my country fir'd; 
With ſenſe of honour, and revenge inſpir'd. 
Pantheus, Apollo's prieſt, a facred name, ＋ 
Wich relics loaden to my doors he fled, 
And by the hand his tender grandſon led. | 
What hope, O Pantheus! whither can we run? 
Where make a ſtand ? and what may yet be done? 
"Scarce had ſaid, when Pantheus, with a.groan, 4 
Trey is no more, and Iiuni was a town! 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, 
When wrathful ves irrevocable doom 


—— 
— — — 


4 For valour one renown'd, and one for age. 


mas and Hypanis by moonlight knew 
y motions, and my mien, and to my party 
| drew; © - . : | 
With young Choræbus, who by love was led 
To win renown, and fair Cafandra's bed; 
And lately brought his troops to Priam's aid, 
Forewarn'd in vain, by the prophetic maid. 
Whom, when I ſaw, reſolv'd in arms to fall, 
And that one ſpirit animated all; = 


| Brave ſouls, faid I, but brave, alas! in vain; 


Come, finiſh what our cruel fates ordain. 


4 You ſee the deſp'rate ſtate of our affairs ; 


And heav'n's protecting pow'rs are deaf to pray'rs, 


| The paflive Gods behold the Greets defile 
Had *ſcap'd the Grecian fwords and paſs'd the fame; 


Their temples, and abandon to the ſpoil 


Their own abodes: we, feeble few, conſpire 
Jo fave a ſinking town, involy'din fire. 


Then let us fall, but fall amidſt our foes, 


| Deſpair of life, the means of living ſhows. 
So bold a ſpeech encourag'd their deſire 
Of death, and added fuel to their fire. 


As hungry wolves, with raging appetite, 


Scour thro' the fields, nor fear the ſtormy night; 


8 * : Their” 


5 "MN VT E6: 

* Hamer, in his ſecond and eleventh Ihad, has a 
compariſon of this kind taken from fire; and another 
in the fourth taken from water. But Virgil has caſt 
them into one; and never did fire and water in con- 
junction better ſtrive for the maſtery, than Homer's 
and Virgil's ſimilies with each other. 


+ :The ſacredneſs and helpleſſueſs of a prieſt's pro- 


N OT R . 1 


feſſion, the utenſils. of religion, his Gods, and his 
little grandſon, make up a molt affecting image in 


the midſt of war and confuſion. 


mentation in this ſpeech of Pantheus; and it's being 
put into the mouth of the prieſt of Phæbus, adds à 
dignity and importance to it. Ep PN 


} There is a very majeſtic and ſolemn air of la- 
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An ancient and imperial city falls, 


Jou loiter while the ſpoils are borne away: 
Our ſhips are laden with the Trejan ſtore, 
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Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food, 


And long to temper their dry chaps in blood: 


So ruſh'd we forth at once, rcſolv'd to die, 
Reſolv'd in death the laſt extremes to try. 


Th' unequal combat in the public ſquare; | 
Night was our friend, our leader was deſpair. 
What tongue can tell the ſlaughter of that night? 
What eyes can weep the forrows and affright! 


We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare | 


The ſtreets are fill'd with frequent funerals: 
Houſes and holy temples float in blood, 
And hoſtile nations make a common flood. 


Not only Trejans fall, but in their turn, 


The vanquiſh'd triumph, and the victors mourn. 
Our's take new courage from deſpair and night; 
'Confus'd the fortune is, confus'd the fight. 

All parts reſound with tumults, plaints, and fears, 

And priſly death in ſundry ſhapes appears. 
Androgeos fell among us, with his band,“ 

Who thought us Grecians newly come to land: 
From whence, ſaid he, my friends, this long delay? 


And you, like truants, come too late aſhore, 

He ſaid, but ſoon corrected his miſtake, 5 
Found by the doubtful anſwers which we make; 
Amaz'd, he would have ſhun'd th' unequal fight, 
But we more num'rous, intercept his flight. 

As when ſome peaſant in a buſhy brake, 
Has with unwary footing preſs'd a ſnake; 

He ftarts aſide, aſtoniſh'd when he ſpies, 

His riſing creſt, blue neck, and rolling eyes ; 

So from our arms, ſurpriz'd Androgeos flies. 


— 
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BOOK H. 35 
In vain; for him and his we compaſs round, 
Polſeſs d with fear, unknowing of the ground, 
| And of their hves an eaſy conqueſt found. 


Thus fortune on our firſt endeavour ſmil'd; 
Chirebus then, with youthful hopes beguil'd, 
Swoln with ſucceſs, aud of a daring mind, 

This new invention fatally deſign'd. | 
My friends, {aid he, ſince fortune ſhews the way, 


| Tis fit we ſhould th' auſpicious guide obey, 


For what has ſhe theſe Grecians arms beſtow'd, 
But their deſtruction, and the Trojans good? 


Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear, 


Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. = 
They find us arms. This ſaid, himſelf he 1 2 


In dead Androgros' ſpoils his upper veſt, 


His painted buckler and his plumy creſt. 


| Thus Ryphens, Dymas, all the Trajan train 


Lay down their own attire, and ſtrip the flain. 
Mix'd with the Greeks, we go with ill preſage, 
Flatter'd with hopes to glut our greedy rage : 


| Unknown, aſſaulting whom we blindly meet, 


And ſtrew, with Grecian carcaſes, the ſtreet. 


Thus while their ſtraggling parties we defeat, 


Some to the ſhore and ſafer ſhips retreat: 

And ſome oppreſs'd with more ignoble fear, 

Remount the hollow horſe, and pant in ſecret there. 
But ah! what uſe of valour can be made, 


When heav*n's propitious 22 refuſe their aid! 
5 


Behold the royal propheteſs, the fair 


br Sues drage'd by her diſhevell'd hair; 4 


om not Minerva's ſhrine, nor ſacred bands, 


In fafety could protect from ſacrilegious hands: 
On heav'n ſhe caſt her eyes, ſhe ſigh d, ſhe cry'd, 
( Twas all ſhe could) her tender arms were ty'd. 


e 5 
* In the following lines there is as great a variety 


of extraordinary incidents, as in any whole book of 
Homer battles. The error of Androgeos in ſuppoſ- 
ing the Trans to be his friends; the latter diſguiſ- 


ing themſelves with the arms of their enemies ; their 
ſucceſs upon it for ſome time; the attempts of Cho- 


_ rebus to reſeue Caſſandra ; the {laughter of the Tro. 
jans from their friends, occaſioned ” the miſtake of 


their arms; the diſcovery of their ſtratagem by the 
Grecians, and the ſlaughter conſequent upon it; the 
beſieging and nog of the palace; and laſtly, the 
death of Priam; all theſe particulars are illuſtrated 
by a great number of beautiful deſcriptions, ſimiles, 
and ſpeeches; and the confuſion, horror, and diſtreſs, 


heightened to a degree inexpreſſible. 


+ This fine ſimile, remarkable for it's juſtneſs and 
propriety, is copied and imitated from one of Homer, 
41 the third book of his Iliad. But it may be ſaid 


* jo —_—_— — 
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| to the praiſe of Virgil, that he has applied it upon an 


occeſion where it has an additional beauty. Paris, 
upon the ſight of Menclaus's approach, is compared 
to a traveller who ſees a ſnake ſhoot out on a ſud- 
den towards him; but the ſurprize and danger of 
Angrogess is more lively, being zuſt in the reach of 
his enemies before he perceived it : and the circum- 
{tance ef the ſerpent rouſing his creſt, which brigh- 
tens with anger, finely images the ſhining of their 
arms in the night time, as they were jult lifted up to 
deſtroy him. 2+ 
+ This is a beautiful and moving picture of the 
lovely propheteſs in diſtreſs. A reader of taſte will 


not be diſpleaſed to ſee her ſtory in the words of Mr. 


Thompſon, taken from his noble tragedy of Agamen- 
non, a play written in the true taſte;-of the an- 
cients, and inriched with many excellent imitations 
and tranſlations from the Greok tragedies, 
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So fad a tight Chzredus could not bear,“ 

Fat hr d with rage, diſtracted with deſpair; 

Aud the barb'rous raviſhers he flew: 

Our lcader's rah example we purſue. 

But ſtorms of ſtones, from the proud temple's height, 
Pour down, and on our batter'd hclins alight: 

We from our friends receiv'd this fatal blow, 


Who thought us Grecians, as we ſcem'd in ſhew. 
Iney aim at the miſtaken creſts, from high, 


And our's beneath the pond'rous ruin lie. 

'T hen, mov'd with anger and diſdain, to ſee, 
'Fherr troops diſpers'd, the royal virgin free: 
The Greczans rally, and their pow'rs unite ; 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. 


The brother-kings with Ajax join their force, 


And the whole ſquadron of The/}izlran horſe. 
Thus, when the rival winds their quarrel try, 
Contending for the kingdom of the ſky ; t 
South, eaſt and weſt, on airy courſers borne, 

The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn : 
Then Nereus ſtrikes the deep, the billows rife, 
And, mix'd with ooze and ſand, pollute the ſkies. 
The troops we ſquander'd firſt, again appear 
From ſev'ral quarters, and incloſe the rear. 

They firſt obſerve, and to the reſt betray 

Our different ſpeech ; our borrow'd arms ſurvey. 


** 


Oppreſs'd with odds, we fall; Chorebus firſt, 


At Pallas altar, by Peneleus pierc d. 


Then R:p2eus follow'd, in th? unequal] fight; 
Juſt of his word, obſervant of the right: 
Heav'n thought not fo: Dyinas their fate attends, 
With Hypars, miſtaken by their friends. 

Nor Panthers, thee, thy mitre nor thy bands 

Ot awiul Phevus, ſav'd from impious hands. 

Ye Trzan flames your teſtimony bear, | 
VWhat I pertorm'd, and what 1 ſuffer'd there: 

No {word avoiding in the fatal ſtrife,. 
Expos'd to death, and prodigal of life. 

Witneſs, ye heav'ns! F live not by my fault, 

] ſtrove to have deſerv'd the death i ſought. | 
But when I could not fight, and would have dy d., 
Borne off to diſtance by the growing tide, 

Old I[phitus and I were hurry'd thence, 

With Pe ids wounded, and without defence. 

New clamours from th' inveſted palace ring; $ 

We run to die, or diſengage the king. 

So hot th' aſſault, ſo high the tumult roſe, 

While our's defend, and while the Greets oppoſe; 
As all the Dardan and Argolic race 

Had been contracted in that narrow ſpace; 
Or as all Ilium elſe were void of fear, 

And tumult, war, and ſlaughter only there. 


— —— — — 
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This Priam's faireſt daughter, 35 


Is a young princeſs of engaging beauty 


Bals d by diſtreſs; of noble ſenſe and ſpirit, | 


She dreamt Ap9/o lov'd her, and the gift 

Of prophecy beſtow'd to gain her promiſe: 
The gitt once her's, the chaſtly faithleſs maid 
Deceiv'd the God; who therefore in revenge 
Since he could not recall it, made it uſeleſs, 
For ever doom'd to meet with diſregard. 


But by poetic viſions led aſtray, 


O 


Act iv. ſcene i. 


* The only geſture deſcribed by Hamer, as uſed by 
the ancients in the invocation of the Gods, is the 

lifting up their hands to heaven, Virgil frequently 
alludès to this paſſage; particularly in the ſecond 
book there is a pallage, the beauty of which is much 


raiſed by this conſideration. There is a fine Ca- 
fandra in the Florentine collection, in this attitude of 


diſtreſs. | | 


+ This fimile is taken from the ninth Iliad; and 


is very beautiful in both poets: but Vigil (as uſual) 
is moſt particular in the material and ſhining cir- 


cumſtances. | 

+ As this ſolemn proteſtation is natural and affec- 
ting in itſelf; ſo it is much better in the middle of 
tur contuſion and diſtreſs, than it would have been 


| | TOTES | 
either at the beginning or the end. Becauſe the 
narrative is agreeably interrupted, and the mind un- 
expectedly diverted by fo ſudden an exclamation. 

$ Here the fright was ſuch, he ſays, as if there 
had been no other over all the city: and ihe deſfcrip- 


tion of it is ſuch, as if there had been no other deſ- 


cription in all the book. The changing of the 
ſcene from the common ſtreets of the town, to the 


king's palace, both diverſifies, and heightens the 


image: and the extreme obſtinacy of the fight an 
both ſides, the furious attack on the one, and the 
deſperate.deience on the other; that noble deſcrip- 


tion of Pyrrhus, the violence and rage of his aſſault, 


in which one trembles for good old king Priam, and 
the court, at every advance he makes; the breach 
made in the walls; the diſtraction of the whole 
court, eſpecially of the ladies, ſhrieking, and run- 


ning from one room to another, hugging and kifling 


the pillars, Sc. the farther widening the breach; the 
torrent of the enemies ruſhing in; the royal apart- 
ments and bed-chambers crouded with plundering 
ſolliers ; the magnificent furniture hudd!ed in heaps, 
and the whole palace in flames and ruin: all theſe 
circumſtances concur to give us ſuch a complicated 
image of horror and confuſion, as we can only ad- 
mire ; but can never fully explain, 
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Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt, the foes * 
Secure advancing, to the turrets roſe: 

So me mount the ſcaling ladders, ſome more bold 
Swerve upwards, and by poſts and pillars hold: 
Their left hand gripes their bucklers, in th' aſcent, 

While with the right they ſeize the battlement. 

From the demoliſh d tow'rs the Trans throw 

Huge heaps of ſtones, that failing cruſh the foe : 
And heavy beams and rafters from the ſides, 

(Such arms their laſt neceſſity provides:) 

And gilded roofs come tumbling from on high, 
The marks of {tate and ancient royalty. 

"The guards below, fix'd in the paſs, attend 
The charge undaunted, and the gate defend. 

Renew'd in courage, with recover'd breath, 

A ſecond time we ran to tempt our death: 
To clear the palace from the foe, ſucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. 

A poſtern- door, yet unobſerv'd and free, + 
J-1n'd by the length of a blind gallery, 

To the king's cloſet led, a way well known _ 

To Hector's wife, while Priam held the throne t 

Thro' which ſhe brought Afyanax, unſeen, 

To chear his grandſire, and his grandſire's queen. 

Thro' this we paſs, and mount the tow'r, from 

whence „ 5 


With unavailing arms the Tryans make defence. | 


From this the trembling king had oft deſcry'd 
The Grecian camp, and ſaw their navy tide. ? 
Beams from it's lofty height with ſwords we hew ; 


Then wrenching with our hands, th' affault renew. 
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* The rende, or tortoiſe, was properly a figure 


which the ſoldiers caſt themſelves into; ſo that their 


targets ſhould cloſe altogether above their heads, and 
defend them from the raiflive weapons of the enemy; 
as if we ſuppoſe, the firſt rank to have ſtood upright 
on their feet, and the reſt to have ſtooped lower and 
lower by degrees, till the laſt rank kneeled down 
upon their knees: fo that every rank covering with 


their target, the heads of all in the rank before them 


they reſembled a tortoiſe's ſhell, or a fort of pent- 


houſe. | 5 | 
+ The palace of Priam being ſtrongly beleaguer'd 


and inveſted, before Aneas can enter to it's relief, 


he is, driven to a neceſlity of ſtealing in with his 
party at a poſtern, either deſerted, or undiſcovered : 
through which they aſcend to an old tower, and 
puſh the battlements of it down upon the-enemy. 
"Theſe are circumſtances, of fo low a nature in them- 
| ſelves, as not to admit of being embelliſhed, or 
wrought-up to the dignity of heroic poetry. Virgil 


was conſcious of this objection; and happily found 


No. 2. 
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tower, diverſifies the 


And where the rafters on the columns meet, 
We puſh them headlong with our arms and feet: 


| The lightning flies not {wifter than the fall, 


Nor thunder louder than the ruin'd wall: 
Down goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 
Are piecemeal torn, or pounded into death. 

Yet more ſucceed, and more to death are ſent ; 
We ceaſe not from above, nor they below relent. 
Before the gate ſtood Py#rhus, threat'ning loud, 
With glitt'ring arms conſpicuous in the crowd. 


| So ſhines, renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 


Who flept the winter in a thorny brake; 
And caſting off his ſlough, when ſpring returns, 


| Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns; 


Reſtor'd with pois'tious herbs, his ardent ſides 
Reflect the ſun, and rais d on ſpires he rides; 
High o'er the graſs, hiſſing he rolls along, 


And brandiſhes by fits his forky tongue. 


Proud Periphas, and fierce Antomedon, 

His father's charioteer, together run 

To force the gate: the Scyrian infantry 

Ruſh on in crowds, and the barr'd patlage free. 

Ent'ring the court, with ſhouts the ſkies they rend, 

And flaming firebrands to the roofs aſcend. 

Himſelf among the foremoſt, deals his blows, 

And with his axe repeated ſtrokes beſtows 

On the ſtrong doors: then all their ſhoulders ply, 

Till from the poſts their brazen hinges fly. 

He hews apace, the double bars at length 

Yield to his axe, and unreſiſted ſtrength, 
1 „„ A mighty 


1 ok 


NOT Ev. 
the means of heightening and enlivening both circum- 


ſtances by the help of fiction. To elevate the affair 


of the blind poſtern, he feigns, that through this gate 
and paſlage, in the times of her proſperity, Andro- 
maehe was uſed to lead her young Afyanax to viſit 
his old grandſire Priam; by this mage noble and 
elevated in itſelf, and full of tenderneſs, the lowneſs 


of the circumſtance, with regard to the poſtern, is 
avoided and loſt, To elevate the affair of the old 


mouldering tower being puſhed down, which con- 
veys but a mean idea, he as happily feigns, that 
from thence they could take a proſpect of all 
Try, diſcover the camp and motions of the enemy, 
and furvey the extent of their whole fleet. This 
again is giving the old turret a ſignificance which 
makes it's demolition to be conſidered with regret 
and pity ; and quite turns off every thought of ri- 
dicule, ariſing from the manner of it's tumbling. _ 

t This landſcape which lay in proſpect from the 
ſcenes of fire and carnage he 
is deſcribing. Arai Ns 
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A mighty breach is made, the rooms conceal'd 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal'd. 
The halls of audience and of public ſtate, 

And where the lonely queen in ſecret fat. 
Arm'd foldiers now by trembling maids are ſeen, 
With not a door, and ſcarce a ſpace between.“ 
*The houſe is fill'd with loud laments and cries, 
And ſhrieks of women rend the vaulted ſkies. 
The fearful matrons run from place to place, 


And kils the threſholds, and the poſts embrace. 


The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhus plies, & 

And all his father ſparkles in his eyes. 

Nor bars nor fighting guards his force ſuſtain ; 
The bars are broken, and the guards are lain. 
In raſh the Greeks, and all th' apartments fill; 
Thoſe few defendants whom they find they kill. 
Not with ſo fierce a rage, the foaming flood 

| Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood ; 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 

And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. 

"Theſe eyes beheld him, when he march'd between 
"The brother-kings: I ſaw th' unhappy queen, 
The hundred wives, and where old Priam ſtood, 
'Fo ſtain his hallow'd altar with his blood. 

The fifty nuptial beds: (ſuch hopes had he 

So large a promiſe of a progeny, ) 


| The poſts of plated gold, and hung with ſpoils, 


| What arms are theſe, and to what uſe delign'd? 
3 Theſe 
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Fell the reward of the proud victor's toils. 
Where'er the raging fire had left a ſpace, 
Tue Grecians enter, and poſſeſs the place. 
Perhaps you may of Priam's fate inquire : 4 
He, when he ſaw his regal town on fire, 
His ruin'd palace, and his ent'ring foes, 
On every ſide inevitable woes ; 

In arms diſus'd, inveſts his limbs decay'd 


Like them, with age; a late and uſeleſs aid. 


His feeble ſhoulders ſcarce the weight ſuſtain; 
Loaded, not arm'd, he creeps along with pain; > 
Deſpairing of ſucceſs; ambitious to be {lain ! j 
Uncover'd but by heav'n, there ſtood in view 

An altar; near the hearth a laurel grew ; 

Dodder'd with age, whoſe boughs encompaſs round 


| The houſhold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. 
| Here Hecuba, with all her helpleſs train 


Of dames, for ſhelter ſought, but ſought in vain. 


IDriv'n like a flock of doves along the ſky, 


Their images they hug, and to their altars fly. 


The queen, when ſhe beheld her trembling lord, 


And hanging by his ſide a heavy ſword, 


| What rage, ſhe cry'd, has ſeiz'd my huſband's 


mind, 3 


—_— 
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*The women in Greece, and all over the eaſt 
(as the cuſtom holds to this day) had their apart- 
ments quite diſtin from thoſe of men, in the inner 
and moſt retired part of the houſe. For their cham- 
bers to be broken open and violated was the moſt 


dreadful of all calamities. | 


+ The character of this ſon of Achilles is all along 


ſupported with great ſpirit. There is a fine paſſage 
in the eleventh book of the Oayſſey, which from 
the relation it bears to this ſecond book of the 
 Mnerd, we ſhall quote at length. Achilles inquires 
I Ulyjes the behaviour of his ſon, ſince he him- 
fp died: and Ulyſſes, to give him the higheſt idea 
of Pyrrhus's courage, anſwers him in the follow- 
ing lines: EO 5 - : 
0 hen lion in the horſe receiv'd her doom, 
And unſcen armies ambuſh'd in it's womb, 
| Grreece gave her latent warriors to my care, 
*T was mine on Trey to pour th' impriſon'd 
war: IE | 
Then when the boldeſt boſom beat for fear, 
When the ſtern eyes of heroes drop'd a tear: 
Fierce in his look his ardent valour glow'd, 
Fluſh'd in his cheek, or ſally'd in his blood; 
Indignant in the dark receſs he ſtands, 
Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 


| C 

His voice breath'd death; and with a martial air, 
He graſp'd his ſword, and ſhook his glitt'ring ſpear. 
4 Yes doubtleſs, every body muſt: and here is 


pity for his misfortunes; his vain attempt to die 
with glory, by putting on armour, when he was 


and his feeble effort to wound, as welf as provoke 
his inſulting enemy; the hot, rapid, and inſolent 


cannot wel] fail of drawing tears not only from the 


ſoftneſs of a woman, but from the bravery and ge- 
nerolity of a hero, 


L 


ſuch an anſwer to the queſtion, as nobody but Virgil 
could have given us. Touſe the words of Ventidius, 
Mas ever fight ſo moving? The awful character of 
a great and good king; his hoary age, which in- 
creaſes both our reverence for his perſon, and our 


ſcarce able to ſtand under the weight of it; the gen- 
tle diſſuaſive of his queen, and her receiving him to 
herſelf and daughters, for whom he was fit com- 
pany, being as helpleſs as themſelves; the murder 
| of his fon before his face; that moſt pathetical ſpeech 
| extorted from him by grief, anger, and deſpair; 


youth of Pyrrhus, oppoſed to. the venerable, pious, 
| and trembling age of Priam ; the inhuman butcher- 
ing of the latter by the former, before the altar, in 
| the preſence of his queen and daughters, and in the- 
| | fines of his. fon ;—are all circumſtances, which 
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Theſe times want other aids: were Hector here, 
Ev'n Hector now in vain, like Priam would appear. 
With us, one common ſhelter thou ſhalt find, 

Or in one common fate with us be yoin'd. 


She ſaid, and with a laſt ſalute embrac'd 


The poor old man, and by the laurel plac'd. 
Behold Polites, one of Priam's ſons, 


Purſu'd by Pyrrhas, there for ſafety runs. 


Thro' ſwords and foes, amaz'd and hurt he flies 
Thro' empty courts and open galleries: 


Him Pyrrhus, urging with his lance, purſues ; 
And often reaches, and his thruſts renews : 


The youth transfix'd, with lamentable cries 
Expires, before his wretched parents' eyes. 
Whom, gaſping at his feet, when Prium ſaw, 


"The fear ol death gave place to nature's la: 


And ſhaking more with anger than with age, 
The Gods, faid he, requite thy brutal rage; 
As ſure they will, Barbarian, ſure they mult, 
If there be Gods in heav'n, and Gods be juſt: 
Who tak'ſt in wrongs an inſolent delight; 


With a ſon's death t' infett a father's fight. 


Not he, whom thou and lying fame conſpire 
To call thee his: not he, thy vaunted fire, 
Thus us'd my wretched age: the Gods he ſear'd, “ 


The laws of nature and of nations heard. 


He chear'd iny ſorrows, and for ſums of gold. 


The bloodleſs carcaſe of my Hector fold; 


Now die; 


——  Þ} }]ÞO0OKk II. +» 


| Pity'd the woes a parent underwent, 
And ſent me back in ſafety from his tent. 
| This ſaid, his feeble hand a javelin threw, © 
Which flutt'ring, ſeem'd to loiter as it flew ; 
Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it held, 


| And faintly tinkl'd on the brazen ſhield. 


Then Hyrrbus thus: Go thou from me to fate; 
And to my father my foul deeds relate. 1 5 
with that he dragg'd the trembling. 
ire, 

Slid' ring thro” clotted blood, and holy mire, 

(The mingled paſte his murder'd ſon had made,) 
Haul'd from beneath the violated ſhade; | 
And on the ſacred pile the royal victim laid. 


His right hand held his bloody faulchion bare, 


His left he twiſted in his hoary hair: 
Then, with a ſpeedy thruſt, his heart he found:) 
The Iukewarm blood came ruſhing thro' the! 
wound, | 8 

And ſanguine ſtreams diſtain'd the ſacred ground. 
Thus PFriam fell, and ſhar'd one common fate 
| With Troy in aſhes, and his ruin'd ſtate: 
He, who the ſceptre of all Aſia ſway'd, 
Whom monarchs like domeſtic ſlaves obey'd, 
On the bleak ſhore now lies th' abandon'd king, 
A headleſs carcaſe, and a nameleſs thing. 

Then, not before, I felt my curdled blood t 
Congeal with fear ; my hair with horror ſtood ; 


My 
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Achilles in the twenty-fourth book of the Iliad, 


receives old Priam with tenderneſs and compaſſion, 
and reſtores to him the body of his ſon Hefir.— 


This interview between Priam and Achilles would 


furniſh an admirable ſubject for a painter, in the 


| ſarprize of Achilles and the other ſpectators, and 
the attitude of Priam, and the forrows in the coun- 


tenance of this unfortunate king. That circum- 


ſtance of Priam's kiſſing the hands of Achilles is in- 


imitably fine ; * he kiſs'd, (ſays Homer) the hands 


of Achilles, thoſe terrible, murderous hands, that had 
robbed him of ſo many fons.” By theſe two words 


the poet recalls to our minds, all the noble actions 
performed by Achilles in the whole [had ; and at the 
ſame time ſirikes us with the utmoſt compaſſion for 


this unhappy king, who is reduced ſo low. as to be 


obliged to kiſs thoſe hands that had ſlain his ſub- 
jeQs, and ruined his kingdom and family 
+ Virgil was too judicious (ſays Mr. Pope} to 


imitate Homer in ſome of his cruel and inhuman 


ſpeeches, made over the dying and the dead; and 


is much more reſerved in his ſarcaſms and infults. 


That of Pyrrbus to Priam in the ſecond book, tho 


There are not above four or five in the whole ned. 


1 


— 


| . 7 5 
barbarous in itſelf, may be accounted for, as in- 
tended to raiſe a character of horror, and render the 
action of Pyrrhus odious; whereas Homer ſtains 
his moſt favourite characters with theſe barbarities. 
That of Aſcanius over Numanus in the ninth, was a 
fair opportunity where Virgil might have indulged 
the humour of a cruel raillery, and have been ex. 
cuſed by the youth and gaiety of the ſpeaker; yet it 
is no more than a very-modeſt anſwer to the inſo- 
lencies with which he had juſt been provoked by his 
enemy, only Ong two of his own words upon 
him. He never ſuffers his Areas to fall into this 
practice, but while he is on fire with indignation 
after the death of his friend Pallas. | 

| In the heat and hurry of the war, he was all 
fire and fury: but now after the utter ruin of bis 
country, and particularly the death of the king, he 
is ſeized with horror, and thinks it no impeachment - 
of his courage that he is fo, ſince this is the firſt 
time he is fo feized : and, ſuppoſing him to have the 
ſentiments of a man, nothing but horror can no- 
be the obje& of his thoughts. Then the tranſition- 
from the diſtreſs of his country in general to that of 
himſelf and his family in particular, is no leſs re- 


markable. 


« 
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Nly father's image fill'd my pious mind * | 
Leit equal years might equal fortune find. 

Again I thought on my forſaken wife, 

And trembled for my ſon's abandon'd life, 

J look'd about, but found myſelf alone, f 
Deſerted at my need, my friends were gone. 7 
Some ſpent with toil, ſome with deſpair oppreſs'd, 


| Leap'd headlong from the heights, the flames con- 


ſum'd the reſt. 5 

Thus, wand'ring in my way, without a guide, 

The graceleſs Helen in the porch I ſpy'd 

Ot. / a's temple ; there ſhe lurk'd alone; 

Mu ed ſhe ſat, and what ſhe could, unknown 

But by the flames that caſt their blaze around, 
That common bane of Greece and Troy, I found. 
For Ilium burnt, ſhe dreads the Tjan's ſword-; 
More dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord, 
 Ev'n by thoſe Gods who refug'd her, abhorr'd. 

Trembling with rage, the ſtrumpet I regard, 


Reſolv'd to give her guilt the due reward. 1 


: Shall ſhe triumphant ſail before the wind, 
And leave in flames unhappy Troy behind ? 
Shall ſhe, her kingdom and her friends review, | 
In ſtate attended with a captive crew; _ f 
"While unreveng'd, the good old Priam falls, 
And Grecian fires conſume the Tran walls? 
For this the Phrygran fields and Xanthian flood 
Were ſwell d with bodies, and were drunk with 
VP 35 
is true, a ſoldier can ſmall honour gain, | ' 
And boaſt no conqueſt from a woman flain-; 1 
Yet ſhall the fact not pals without applauſe, _ 
Of vengeance taken in ſo juſt a cauſe. 


And heaves the building from the ſolid baſe. 


The puniſh'd crime ſhall ſet my ſoul at eaſe, 

And murm'ring manes of my friends appeaſe. 
Thus while I rave, a gleam of pleaſant light 
Spread o'er the place, and fhining heav'nly bright, | 
My mother ſtood reveal'd before my fight. F ſ 
Never fo radiant did her eyes appear, | 

Nor her own ſtar confeſs'd a light fo clear. 

Great in her charms, as when on Gods above 

She looks, and breathes herſelf into their love, 

She held my hand the deſtin'd blow to break; 
Then from her roſy lips began to ſpeak. 

My ſon, from whence this madnels. this neglect 
Ot my commands, and thoſe whom I protect ? 
Why this unmanly rage? Recal to mind 


| W hom. you forſake, what pledges leave behind. 


Look if your hapleſs father yet ſurvive, 


Or if Aſcanius or Creiſa live. 
| Around your houle the greedy Grecians err; 


And theſe had periſh'd in the nightly war, 

But for my preſence and protecting care. 

Not Helen's face, nor Paris was in fault: 

But by the Gods was this deſtruction brought. 
Now caſt your eyes around; while I diſſove 

The miſts and films that mortal eyes involve; 
Purge from your fight the droſs, and make you ſee 
The ſhape of each avenging deity. ? , 
Enlighten'd thus, my juſt commands fulfil; 

Nor fear obedience to your mother's will. 

Where yon diforder'd heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe, 
Amid that ſmother, Neptune holds his place, 


Below the wall's foundation drives his mace, | 


Pry * 
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ESTES 
markable. His care was for his religion in the firſt | 
place, for his king and country in the ſecond, and 
tor his family in the third. It 1s hard to fay, 
whether the . piety, and true rational courage of 
the hero, or the art of the poet, be more conſide- 
Table. 4 - 
* This circumſtance of hrs being put 1n mind of 

his - father and family, by ſeeing the lamentable 
death of old Priam, 1s very natural and moving. 


The diſtreſs is now worked up to the heighth. | 


 neas is left alone amid all the dangers that ſur- 
rounded him. . 9 5 
+ With what pomp and majeſty has the poet in- 
troduced this piece of machinery! at the ſame time, 
bow great is hi art and judgment in bringing in Venus 
to make Aneas deſiſt from any farther attempts in 
endeavouring to ſave the city 3 but the ap- 
Pearance of this goddeſs, who plainly ſhews him the 
4 


country ! 


2 


— 


make Æntas forſake the fight. | 

+ This paſſage is an inſtance of the ſublime ſtyle. 
For the perfection of poetical ſublimity both in dic- 
tion and ſentiment, there is perhaps nothing equal 
to them in the heathen world. What ideas can be 
more amazingly grand and awful, than that of a 


fee the Gods in all the enſigns of terror and majeſty, 


even then actually employed in the deſtruction of his 

$ This imagery is prodigiouſſy ſublime ; the 
thought of Venus's clearing his eye, and thewin 
him the Gods at work in deſtroying the city, is nobly 
cagceived, We apprehend this to be one of the 


it is comparable to any thing in Homer, the greateſt 
commendation that can be given it. SN 


8 Look 
| N O T E 5. W 
deities that are engaged in deſtroying Trey, could 


mortal having his eyes opened by a divine power, to 


lublimeſt paſſages in Virgil's writings, and indeed 


— 
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Look where, in arms, imperial Zuns ſtands ] About the roots the cruel axe reſounds, 


Full in the Scæan gate, with loud commands; [ 
Urging on ſhore the tardy Grecian bands.“ 

See Pallas, of her ſnaky buckler proud, 

Beſtrides the tow'r, refulgent thro' the cloud : 

See Fave new courage to the foe ſupplies, _ 

And arms againſt the town the partial deities, 
Haſte hence, my ſon, this fruitleſs labour end ; 
Haſte where your trembling ſpouſe and fire attend ; 


| Haſte, and a mother's care your paſſage ſhall be- 


friend. 
She ſaid; and ſwiftly vaniſh'd from my ſight, 
Obſcure in clouds, and gloomy ſhades of night. 


: 1 look'd, I liſten'd, dreadful ſounds I hear, 


And the dire forms of hoſtile gods appear. 
Troy ſunk in flames I ſaw, nor could prevent ; 
And ſlium from it's old foundation rent; 


Rent like a mountain aſh, which dar'd the winds, f | | 
And add his fun'rals to the fate of Troy; 1 


And ſtood the ſturdy ſtrokes of lab'ring hinds ; 


£ 5 1 1 x nth it ah. 
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* In the ancient gems and marbles the Juno 
Matrona is always repreſented in a modeſt and decent 


dreſs ; as the Juno Regina, and the une Moneta, 


are always in a fine and more magnificent one: yet 
when one has formed an idea of 


others, one is {till at a loſs what to make of Virgib's 


account of her arms and military chariot in the firſt 


Eneid, or of that angry and warltke figure he has 


given of her in this pallage. At firſt conſidering 


theſe warlike deſcriptions of June in Virgil, we ſaw 


they did not agree with the molt eſtabliſhed charac- 
ters of that goddeſs among the Romans: we there 


* 


| fore thought, for ſome time, that Virgil took a good 


deal of liberty in cafes of this nature, and that theſe 


were to be reckoned among his negligences. But 


on a more careful review, we found the fault was 
in ourſelves; and that Virgil in both thoſe places 


intended to ſpeak of Juno, not according to the ap- 
pearances ſhe uſed to make among the Romans, but 
according to the repreſentations of her in other 
| In the firſt he certainly ſpeaks of the 
\Carthaginian unos; and in the ſecond, of the Funs ' 
Argiva ; or, at leaſt, ſome particular Furs of the 
Greeks. It ſhould, by the rules of propriety, be 
ſome Grecian Funo, or other; becauſe the is aſſiſt- 
ing the Greeks, to overtuin the empire of the Aa- 
'Fics. One vf the moſt celebrated among the Grecian / 
She was worſhipped ; 


countries. 


Juno's was the Furs Argiva. 
under that name even in /taly ; and Ovid has a long 


deſcription of a ꝓroceſſion to her at Taliſci. Helenus 
had ordered the Romans, by neus, to worſhip Funs | 
moſt particularly, to get her over to their party. | 


No. 3. 


Funso, eitheir from 
the ſimplicity of the one, or the magnificence of the 


ö 


The ſtumps are pierc'd with oft repeated wounds. 
The war is felt on high, the nodding crown 
Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy honours 
gown 5. | : 
To their united force it yields, tho' late, 


And mourns with mortal groans th' approaching 


fate: 5 
The roots no more their upper load ſuſtain; 
But down ſhe falls, and ſpreads a ruin thro' the 
plain. | . 


Deſcending thence, I 'ſcape thro! foes and fire; 


| Before the Goddeſs, foes and flames retire, 


Arriv'd at home, he for whoſe only ſake, 
Or mot for his, ſuch toils I undertake ; 
The good Archiſes, whom by timely flight, 
I purpos'd to ſecure on Ida's height, 
Refus'd the journey, reſolute to die, 
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_ Rather 
| . „ 
They did ſo, and thought that, in time, ſhe came 


to prefer them to all her moſt favourite nations. 


1 This ſimile is copied from Homer, whoſe great 
advocate Macrobius gives the preference in this in- 
ſtance to Vixgil. | | : 

With what variety has this narration already 
entertained us! And yet here is a new ſcene opened; 
which, with what follows in this book alone, would 
be almoſt ſufficient to furniſh out a book of an 
Heroic poem, for any poet, but Virgil, The hero 
Is now arrived at his father's houſe : and as he has 
now nothing to do, but to provide for the eſcape of 
him, and the reſt of his family ; one would think 
there ſhould be no difficulty in that, but from the 
enemy. But quite otherwiſe: his father, with the 
obſtinacy of a deſpairing old man (which is natural, 
and probable) abſolutely refuſes to uſe the means of 


| preſerving his life, or to ſurvive the ruin of his 


country. This occaſions a new affliction, as fevere 
as unexpected. Then that ſpeech of Anchiſes ex- 
prefling ſo much defpondency ; and that of Aneas in 
anſwer to it, expreſſing ſo much filial piety, are as 
pathetical, as any thing yet mentioned. In this 
moſt diſtreſsful criſis, a prodigy is with the utmoſt 
propriety introduced, and thoſe ſhining deſcriptions 
of the lambent flame upon the head of Tiilus, the 
auſpicious thunder, and the ſtar ſhooting along the 
iky, give a pleaſing turn to the whole; and the con- 
viction of Anchiſes is moſt agreeably ſurpriſing. 
But then the Joſs of Criiſa throws us back again into 
lamentation and woe: Aneas returns into the city, 
and with him the poet artfully returns to finiſh the 
deſcription of the ſack and ruin of it, when we 
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Rather than exile and old ape ſuſtain, 

Go you, whoſe blood runs warm in ev'ry vains. 

Had heav'n decreed that F ſhould life enjoy, | 

Heav'n had decreed to fave unhappy Tray. 
is fure enough, if not too much for one, 
Twice to have ſeen our 447. overthrown. 

Make haſte to ſave the poor remaining crew ;; 

And give this uſeleſs corps a long adieu. 
Theſe weak old hands ſuffice toitop. my breath: 
At lcait the pr: ving foes will aid ny death, 

To take my ſpoils, and leave iny body bare: 

As for my ſepulchre let heau'n take care. 

Tis long. ſince I, for my celeſtial wife, = 
| Loath'd by the Gods, have dragg'd a ling'ring life; 
Since ev'ry hour and moment I expire, 

Hhlaſted from heav'n by Feve's avenging fire. 
This oft repeated, he ſtood fix'd to die; 
Myſelt, my wife, my fon, my family, 

Intreat, pray, beg, and raiſe a doleful cry. 
What, will he {till perſiſt, on death reſolve, 

And in his ruin alt his houſe involve! 

He till perſiits his reaſons to maintain; 
Our pray'rs, our tears, our loud laments ure vain. * 
Urg'd by deſpair, again I 20 to try 
The fate of arms, reſolv'd in fight to die. 
What hope remains, but what my death muſt give? 
Can I without fo dear a father live? 
Lou term it prudence, what I baſeneſs call: 
Could ſuch a word from ſuch a parent fall? 
If fortune pleaſe, and ſo the Gods ordain, 

That nothing ſhould of ruin'd Troy remain, 

And you conſpire with fortune, to be ſlain; 
The way to death is wide, th' approaches near; 

For ſoon relentleſs Pyrrhus will appear, 


— 


| | Shew d 


Recking with Priam's blood; the wretch who ſlew 


The fon (inhuman) in the father's view, 


And then the fire himſelf to the dire altar drew, 
() Goddels mother, give me back to fate; 
Your gift was undeſir'd, and came too late. 


Did you for this, unhappy me convey 


Fg 5 . a . 
Thro' foes and fires, to ſee my houſe a prey ? 


1 Shail I, my father, wife, and ſon behold 
] Welt'ring in blood, each others arms infold ? 


Haſte, gird my ſ word, tho' ſpent and overcome; 


Lis the ialt ſummons to receive your doom. 


J hear thee, fate, and I obey thy call: 

Not unreveng'd the foe ſhall ſee my fall. 

\ Reſtore me yet to the untiniſh'd fight; 
My death is wanting to conclude the night. 


4 Arm'd once again, my glitt'ring ſword I wield, 


While th' other hand ſuſtains my weighty ſhield ; 
And forth J ruſh to feek th' abandon'd field. J 
I went; but ſad Crei/a ſtopp'd my way, 
And croſs the threſhold in my paſſage lay: 


| Embrac'd my knees, and when I would have 


One, : 

me my feeble ſire and tender ſon. 

If death be your deſign, at leaſt, ſaid the, Þ- 
Take us along to ſhare your deſtiny. _ 

If any farther hopes in arms remain, 
This place, theſe pledges of your love maintain. 


To whom do you expoſe your father's life, 


Your ſon's, and mine, your now forgotten wife! 

While thus ſhe fills the houſe with clam'rous 
Ceres, | | | N 5 

Our hearing is diverted by our eyes: | 

For while I held my ſon, in the ſhort ſpace, 

' Betwixt our kiſſes and our laſt embrace 


NOTES. 
thought he could add no more upon that ſubject, 
but had entirely diſmiſſed it. Particularly the cir- 
cumſtances, which the Hero relates of the burning 
of his own palace, and the Grecians guarding the 
ſpoils and the captives, axe new and engaging. But 
the apparition of rake aft ghoſt, her ſpeech to her 
| huſband, and their final parting, fill us with fo 
much terror, pity, and melancholy pleaſure, as can- 
not be expreſſed. 75 | : | 
* The pathetic was never perhaps carned farther 
than in this moving paſſage. Old Anchifes, in the 
utmoſt deſpair, refolving to die on the ſpot, and 
thinking it impoſſible to try to eſcape, Creiſa and 
Hilus, and #neas, all ſtanding about him, and per- 
fuading him to fly, to hep advice he continues 
inflexible, are moſt ſtriking circumſtances. | 
+ Whoever attentively conſiders this animated 
paſſage, cannot ſurely think, that either Æneas or 
Virgil wants ſpirit and fire. 


3 8 ” Strange 
: N O T E S. e 
. This ſhort ſpeech of Creiſa is very moving, 
and her holding out the little /iilus to his father, is 
a moſt tender circumſtance. None of the poets 
have touched this paſſion of grief like Virgil: the 
generality of other writers, when they attempt to 
move their readers, offend in this point, that they 
are too prolix in ſpinning out their complaints, and 
think their flood of tears inexhauſtible; or elſe, 
while they labour to expreſs the greatnefs of their 
genius, in the profuſeneſs of their verſe, rather raiſe 
our admiration at the flowing of their numbers, than 


excite our pity at the cataſtrophe of their ſtory. 
Virgil has carefully avoided both theſe extremes, 
and dreſſes his images of ſorrow in their native fim- 
plicity; and wherever he touches upon the pathetic, 
he does it with a maſterly quickneſs. The decla- 


matory writers of long ſpeeches in tragedy, uttered. 
by perſons in deep diſtreſs, ſhould. conſider a little 
this practice of our judicious poet. 
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At leaft accompliſh what your ſigns {oreſhew ; 
I ſtand reſign'd, and am prepar'd to go. 


236 2 
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Strange to relate, from young [illus head 1 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread . 
Around his brows, and on his temple fed.“ j 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 

To quench the ſacred tire, and flake his hair: 


But old Anchiſes, yers'd in omens, rear'd 


{is hands to heav'n, and this requelt preferr'd. 
It any vows, almighty Yee, can bend | ? 
Thy will, if piety can pray'rs command, | 


Conßrin the glad preſage which thou art pleas'd 7 


t0-lend, =: | 5-4 
Scarce had he ſaid, when, on our left, we hear 
A peal of ratthng thunder roll in air; 
There ſhot a ſtreaming lamp along the ſłæy, 
Which on the winged hght'ning ſcem'd to fly 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move, 
And trailing vaniſh'd in th* Idean grove. 
It ſwept a path in heav'n, and ſhone a guide; 


Then in a ſtreaming ſtench of ſulphur dy'd. 


he good old man with ſuppliant hands implor'd 
The Gods protection, and their ſtar ador'd. 5 
Now, now, ſaid he, my ſon, no more delay, 
I yield, I follow where heav'n ſhews the way. 
Keep (O my country gods) our dwelling-place, 


And guard this relic of the Tyan race: 


This tender child, theſe omens are your own, 
And you can yet reſtore the ruin'd town. 


He ſaid; the crackling flames appear on high, 5 


And driving ſparkles dance along the ſky. 
With Vulcan's rage the riſing winds conſpire, 


And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. 
Haſte, my dear father, (tis no time to wait,) 
And load my fhoulders with a willing freight. 


Whate'er befalls, your life ſhall be my care, 
One death, or one deliv'rance we will thare. 
My hand ſhall lead our little ſon; and you, 


My faithful conſort, ſhall our ſteps purſue. | 
Next, you my ſervants, heed my ſtrict com- 


mands: | 


Without the walls a ruin'd temple flands, 


Lo Ceres hallow'd once; a cypreſs nigh, 
Shoots up her venerable head on high, 

By long religion kept: there bend your feet, 
And in divided parties let us meet. | 

Our country Gods, the relics, and the bande, 
Hold you, my father, in your guiltleſs hands: Þ 
In me 'tis impious holy things to bear, 

Red as I am with ſlaughter, new from war: 


| 1 in ſome living ſtream I cleanſe the guilt 


Of dire debate, and blood in battle ſpilt. 
Thus, ord'ring all that prudence could provide, 
I clothe my ſhoulders with a lion's hide ; 


And yellow ſpoils ; then, on my bending back, 
The welcome load of my dear father take. 
While on my better hand Aſcanius hung, 
And with unequal paces tript along. : 


Crciija kept behind: by choice we ſtray 
Thro' ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious way. 
I, who ſo bold and dauntleſs juſt before, 
The Grecian darts and ſhocks of lances bore, 

At ev'ry ſhadow now am ſeiz'd with fear, | 

Not for myſelf, but for the charge I bear. 

Till near the ruin'd gate arriv'd at laſt, 

Secure, and deeming all the danger paſt; _ 

A frightful noiſe of trampling feet we hear; 

My father looking thro' the ſhades with fear, 
Cry'd out, Haſte, haſte, my ſon, the foes are nigh; 
Their {words and ſhining armour I deſcry. & 


” — 


—"NOTLM 
It is probable that Virgil borrowed this event 


from the Roman hiſtory ; for a flame appeared upon 
| the head of Serwus Tullius, according to the rela- 


tions of Pliny and Plutarch, whillt he was yet an 
infant. It was conjectured by that incident, that he 


| would be a king. Anchiſes, ſkilled in auguries, 
_ judged, by the ſame prognoſtic, that a kingdom was 
- promiſed to his grandſon. _ 


+ As the not er Jeg true 3 of the Aneid 


has occaſioned miſtakes to Virgil's diſadvantage, 


concerning the plan and conduct of the poem; 
fo. hath it likewiſe concerning the charactere. The 
ods, ſo much offends a celebrated French writer, 
(Monſieur de St. Evremont) that he ſays, “the hero 


Was fitter to found a religion than a monarchy,” But 


he did not know, that the image of a perfect law- 


— 


Some 
CE N O r E58. : Et 
giver is held out to us in Encas, and had he known 
that, he had perhaps been ignorant, that it was the. 
office of ſuch, to found religions and colleges of 
prieſts, as well as ſtates and corporations. The rea- 
der is deſired to bear this obſervation in his mind, 
which will ferve to clear up a variety of paſſages and 
incidents throughout the poem; and for want of at- 


tending to which, Virgil's aim and meaning have 
been frequently miſinterpreted and miſunderſtood. 


} This is the fear of a hero, not of a coward: and 


it is extremely moving. 


Wy of Aneas, and his high veneration for the | 


$ This ſudden fear and exclamation of his father 
puts eas into a hurry, and agitation, and therefore 
makes his eſcape through devious paths very natu- 
ral; and for the ſame reaſon, the loſing-Creiſa very 
probable. 5 
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Some hoſtile God, for ſome unknown offence, 
Had ſure bereft my mind of better ſenſe : 
For while thro' winding ways I took my flight, 

And ſought the ſhelter of the gloomy night; 
Alas! I loſt Creiiſa: hard to tell“ 

If by her fatal dettiny ſhe fell, 

Or weary fate, or wander'd with affright; 
But ſhe was loſt for ever to my fight. 

I knew not or reflected, till 1 mect 

My friends, at Ceres“ now deſerted ſeat: 

We met: not one was wanting, only ſhe 
Deceiv'd her friends, her ſon, and wretched me. 
What mad expreſſions did my tongue refuſe! 
"Whom did J not of Gods or men accuſe ! | 
This was the fatal blow, that pain'd me more 
Than all I felt from ruin'd Troy before. 

Stung with my loſs, and raving with deſpair, 

Alandoning my now forgotten care, 
"Ot.cuncil, eomfort, and of hope bereft, 

My fire, my fon, my country Gods ] left. 

In ſhining armour once again I ſheath 
My limbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing death, 
Then headlong to the burning walls I run, 
And feck the danger I was forc'd to ſhun. _ 

1 tread my former tracks; thro' night explore 

Each pallage, ev'ry ſtreet I croſs d before. 

All things were full of horror and affright, 
And dreadful ev'n the ſilence of the night. 


— — — —— 
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Then, to my father's houſe I make repair, 
With ſome ſmall glimpfe of hope to find her there: 
Inſtead of her the cruel Greeks I met; « 


| The houfe was fill'd with foes, with flames beſet. 


Driv'n on the wings of winds, whole ſheets of fire, 
Thro' air tranſported, to the roofs aſpire, 


From thence to Priam's palace I reſort, 
And ſearch the citadel and deſart court. 
Then, unobſerv'd, I paſs'd by uns church; 
A guard of Greczans had poſſeſs'd the porch: 


There Phenix and Uly/Jes watch the prey, 

And thither all the wealth of Troy convey, | 
The ſpoils which they from ranſack'd houles brought 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. 
The tables of the Gods, the purple veſts, 

The people's treafure, and the pomp of prieſts. . 

A rank of wretched youths, with pinion'd hands, 
And captive matrons in long order ſtands. 

Then, with ungovern'd madneſs, I proclaim, 

Thro' all the ſilent ſtreets, Crei/a's name. t 

Creiiſa ſtill I call; at length the hears, | 
And ſudden, thro' the ſhades of night, appears: 
Appears, no more Creiiſa, nor my wife, 

But a pale ſpectre, larger than the life. F : 
Aghaſt, aſtoniſh'd, and ſtruck dumb with fear, 


{ I ſtood; like briſtles roſe my ſtiffen'd hair: 
Then thus the ghoſt began to ſooth my grief: 
| Nor tears, nor cries, can give the dead relief; 


VV 5 Deſiſt, 


FT 


Or NOTE on | 
* The addreſs of Virgil in the contrivance of this 


incident is admirable. For had not Antas been 


ſuppoſed to traverſe back through the ruins of 770 
in queſt of his wife, we muſt neceſſarily have loſt 


the narrative of many things, that happened in that 
dreadful night, which he neither could have ſeen, 
nor had any knowledge of; as the pillaging of the 


Palaces and temples, the number of Trojans that 
were made captives, and the very burning of his 
own houſe. Some have imputed it as a fault to 


 ZEneas, that he took no more care of his wife: but | 


Aeneas charges himſelf with the care of his old father, 


and infant fon, as the moſt weak and helpleſs per- 
ſons ; and he cautions his wife to follow him, ſo as 


neither to be at his heels, nor yet to quit 
that their flight may be the more eaſily di 
that he might the more eaſily ſuccour her upon oc- 
caſion: lhe is loſt, becauſe he could not foreſee the 
misfortune, nor look behind him, incumbered as he 
was with his father on his thoulders. Virgil has 
taken care to prevent the objection, by that great 
judgment, which he ſhews upon every emergency. 


It cannot be inferred, that Aneas preierred his father - 
40 L. is wife, through a want of affection to her: that 


ſight of him; 
ſpuiled, and 


' 
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| is anſwered by the great care which he takes to re- 


* 


A 


4 


4 


cover her; and the 


| 


the great dangers, which he run 
through, to that end. It is, beſides, a fine ſtroke of 
art in the poet, to make her ſay, that her loſs, or 
death, is not without the appointment of the Gods. 
It was deſtined to AÆneas, to go to Healy, and there to 
marry Lavinia: (for by this alliance the Romas were 
to deſcend from the Trajans . and therefore if Creiiſa 
had not been properly diſpoſed of, ſhe mutt of con- 
ſequence have been a bar to that match g. 
7 The grief and diſtrefs with which Æneas fays 
he was overwhelmed, at the lofs of his wife, his care 
and diligence in ſearching for her, and his venturin 
back again, alone and unaffiſted, into the thickeſt of 
the enemy, to find her ; were all a plain indication of 
his great tenderneſs, ſenſibility, and conjugal affec- 


s 


tion; and as ſich, mult needs make a very deep im- 


| 


| 


preſſion on Dido's heart. | 

This machine of Creiiſa's ghoſt is judiciouſly 
introduced. No other expedient could be found to 
{top the further fearch of Aueas for his wife, and let 
him return again to rejoin his friends in their 
expedition oe | 


N 
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Deſiſt, my much-lov'd lord, t indulge your pain 

You bear no more than what the Gods en, 

Ny fates permit me not from hence to fly, 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the ſky. | 

Long wand'ring ways for you the pow'rs decree; 

In fand hard labours, and a length of ſca. 

Tnen, after many painful years are paſt, 

On £42775 happy ſhore you ſhall be caſt; 

Where gentle Tiber from his bed beholds 

ey he How'ry meadows and the feeding folds. 

"There end your toils, and there your | tates provide 

A quiet kin gdom and a royal bride: | 

There fortune ſhall the 77%an line 1 

And you for loſt Creiiſa weep no more. 

Fear not that I thall watch with ſervile ſhame, + 

Th' imperious looks of ſome proud Grecian 
dame; e 

Or ſtooping to the bie luſt, diſgrace 

My G. ddefs- mother, or my royal race. 

And now, farewel : the parent of the Gods 

Reitrains my flecting foul in her abodes : 


— " 


I truſt our common iſſue to your care, 
She ſaid: and glial ng pals'd unſeen in air, 
I {trove to ſpeak, but horror ty'd my tongue) 
And thrice about her neck my arms 1 flung, 
And thrice deceiv'd, on vain embraces h. ung. 
Light as an empty dream at break of day, 
Or as a blaſt of win d, the ruſh'd away, 
Thus, having paſs'd the night in fruitleſs p 
I, to my longing Bien return again. 
Amaz'd th' augmented number to 1 3 a; 
Of men, and matrons mix'd, of young and old: 
A wretched cxil d crew together brought, 
With arms appointed, and with treaſure fraught. | 
Reſolv'd, and willing under my command, 
To run all hazards both of ſea and land. 
The morn began, from 4a, to diſplay 


ain, 


Her roſy checks, and P jbhar led 5 day: 


Before the gates the Ccians took their polt, 
And all pretence Of late relief was loſt. 
J yield to fate, unwillingly retire, 


And loaded, up the hill convey my fire. 


N 0: T+ £8: 

* Hues relating this prophecy of his wiſe to 
Dido, thereby informs her, that he was reſerved by 
deſtiny for the bed of Lavinia: and fo inforces the 
reaſons of his obligations to quit Carthage. Did 
tireretore betrays herſelf by an indifcre=t pallion, and 
is not betrayed by any perfidy of Æneas. 

+ Slavery was deemed the greateſt of miſeries by 
the ancients. Andromache, to perſuade Her from 
going to the ficid of battle in the Lliad, tells him 
that if he ſhould be ſlain, ſhe ſhould be made a cap- 
tive by the Grecians; as the moſt powerful motive 
ſhe could think of to detain him in tne City. 
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It was neceſſary that -Zneas ſhould have a con- 
fiderable force to attend him, beſides his own family : 
and to tell this in general, to {lide it in by the bye, 
without a particular account how they came thither, 
which would have been needleſs, and tedious, is 
another inſtance of V:irgils elegant and judicious 
brevity. The poet by this circumſtance ſignifies 
how greatly Æneas was beloved by the Tr:jans, and. 


the weight and importance of ys character, 
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Aneas prevecds in his relation ; he gives an account of the SET which he ſailed, and the futreſs of his firſt 


voyage to Thrace; from thence he direfts his courſe to | 
Ee pointed fer his habitation © By a miſtake of the oracle's anſwer, he ſettles in Crete; his houſhald Gods give 


elos, and aſks the oracle what place the Gods had 


him the true ſenſe of the oracle in a dream. He follotus their advice, and makes the beſt of his way for Italy: 
| he is caſt on ſeveral ſhores, and meets with very ſurpriſing adventures, till at length he lands in Sicily; where 
his father Anchiſes dies. This is the place he was ſailing from, when the tempeſt roſe and threw him upon: 


che Carthaginian coaſt. 


——— —ũ— — 


And Priam's throne, by too ſevere a fate: 


When ruin'd Troy became the Grecians prey, 
And Ilium's lofty tow'rs in aſhes lay: 


F 
* This book is thought to be the fulleſt of matter 
of any in the whole Æneid, and that it contains al- 


moſt the whole Odyſſey. What Areas here relates, 


contains the ſpace of ſeven years: whereas (except 


the fourth book, which deſcribes all that paſſed after 


Encas arrived at Carthage till he left that city) each 


of all the other books contains but a few days. This 


book is very learned for it's geography, and for the 
deſcription of the manners of the people, in which 


Virgil ſhews great knowledge and exactneſs. Thoſe 
different nations where he makes his hero land, the 
adventure of the Harpies, which is an allegory of 


bad women, or as ſome ſay, of the remorſe of con- 
ſcience ſucceeding bad actions; the adventure of 


the Cyclops, which is an image of men whom cruelty, 
_gluttony, and drunkenneſs, have brutalized ; all 


theſe ſerve excellently to teach us how a wiſe man 


ought to conduct himſelf in the dangers and perils 


| 


to which human life is expoſed. This great abun- 


dance of matter is adorned and ſet off with great 
eloquence, and there are as many fine paſſages as in 
any other book, It is one of thoſe, and we believe 


the very one of the whole Æneid, which is leaſt read 


W heav'n had overturn'd the Trejan ſtate, ] Warn'd by celeſtial omens; we retreat, 


To ſeek in foreign iſles a happier ſcat. 
Near old Antandros, and at Ida's foot, 
The timber of the facred groves we cut, 


Sz And 
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and admired. This neglect, we believe, is as much 
owing to the diſadvantage of it's fituation as to any 


oher reaſon ; for the ſecond book, which immedi- 


atcly precedes it, containing the deſtruction and 


burning of Troy, preſents ſo great an object to the 
reader, that he diſdains the third: and the fourth is 
ſo charming and intereſting by the tenderneſs and 
paſſion which it contains, that one has naturally an 
- 1mpatience to read it. Thus, as it is enough to 


know, that after the taking of Trey, Aneas arrived 


at Carthage; this third book is often paſſed over in- 
tirely, or if the reader runs over it's argument and 
contents curſorily, yet he diſdains to ſtudy it ſo at- 
tentively as the others; nevertheleſs, it is in this 
book, (next to the fixth) that there is more to be 
learnt than in the whole Aneid, as well from this 
ancient chart, which 1s very exact, as from the dif- 
ferent pictures of civil life, and from thoſe fine mo- 
numents of the ancient religious cuſtoms, which 
are not to be found elſcwhere. Thus, what ap- 


pears to be admirable in this great work, is, that 


every thing in it is beautiful, but nothing abke, 
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1 lay the deep foundations of a wall: 


tle that dropped blood, is thought by 
to have the marvellous without the probable, without 
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And build our fleet: uncertain yet to find“ 
What place the Gods for our repoſe aſſign d. 
Friends daily flock, and ſcarce the kindly ſpring 
Began to clothe the ground, and birds to ſing, 
When old Anchiſes lummon'd all to ſea; 
The crew my father and the fates obey. 
With ſighs and tears I leave my native ſhore, 
And empty fields, where Ilium ſtood before. 
My ſire, my ſon, our leſs and greater Gods, 
All ſail at once; and cleave the briny floods, 
Againſt our coaſt appears a ſpacious land, 


Which once the fierce Lycurgus did command: 


Thracia the name; the people bold in war; 
Vaſt are their fields, and tillage 1s their care. 
A hoſpitable realm, while fate was kind ; 
With Troy in friendihip and religion join'd. 


J land, with luckleſs omens; then adore 


Their Gods, and draw a line along the ſhore: 


And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. 
To Dionæan Venus vows are paid, 

And all the pow'rs that riſing labours aid; 
A bull on Jove's imperial altar laid. 

Not far, a riſing hillock ſtood in view; 


There, while I went to crop the ſilvan ſcenes, 
And ſhade our altar with their leafy greens, 

I pull'd a plant; (with horror I relate 

A prodigy fo firange, and full of fate) 

The rooted fibres role ; and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diſtill'd upon the ground. + 
Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror ſtood ; 
Fear ſhrunk my ſinews, and congeal'd my blood. 
Man'd once again, another plant I try, 


T hat other guth'd with the lame ſanguine dye. 


Then, fearing guilt, for ſome offence unknown, 
With pray'rs and vows the Dryads I atone ; 
With all the ſiſters of the woods, and moſt _ 
The God of arms, who rules the Thracian coaft : 
That they, or he, theſe omens would avert, 


| Releaſe our fears, and better ſigns impart. 


Clear d, as I thought, and fully fix'd at length 
To learn the cauſe, I tugg'd with all my ſtrength: 


bent my knees againſt the ground; once more 
| 1 he violated myrtle ran with gore. 


Scarce dare I tell the ſequel : from the womb 
Of wounded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 


A groan, as of a troubled ghoſt, renew'd +: 
| My tright, and then theſe dreadful words enſu'd. 


Sharp myrtles on the ſides and cornels grew. Why 
* Notwithſtanding it was in a retired and private | in them the awe and reverence of religion. The 


place that they built their fleet, and under the co- 


vert of woods and mountains; the Grec:ans muſt 
have been ſuppoſed to have diſcovered them, had 
not the decrees of fate, and a peculiar providence 
protected them. 5 Toa 
The circumſtance of Æncas tearing up the myr- 
r. Addiſon 


the interpolition of any God, or rather ſupernatural 
power, capable of producing it. But this objec- 


tion is obviated when we conlider, that theſe kinds 


of omens were always ſuppoſed to be produced by 


the intervention of a ſupernatural power; as was 


the raining of blood ſo frequently related by the 


| Roman annaliſts. And the poet was certainly within 
the bounds of the probable, while he told no more 
gravelt hiſtorians recorded in every 
page of their annals. But this was not done to 


than what the 


make us ſtare. He is, as we obſerved, in a legiſla- 
tive capacity, and writes to poſſeſs the people of 


the interpoſition of the Gods, in omens and prodi- 


gies; Which was in the method of the old law-givers. 


So Plutarch tells us, that with divinations and 
omens, Lycurgus ſanctified the Lacedemonians, Numa 


the Romans, lon the Athenians, and Deucalion all the 


Greeks in general ; and by hopes and tears kept up 


ſcene of this adventure is laid, with the utmoſt pro- 


priety, on the uncivilized inhoſpitable ſhores of 
Thrace, to inſpire horror for barbarous manners, 
and an inclination and appetite for civil policy. 
This marvellous ſtory was particularly plealing to 
the wild imaginations of the Italian poets: Yaſſs 
has cloſely imitated it, book xiii ſtanza 47, &c. - 
And Ariots, in the transformation of I ſtolts; from 
whom their diſciple Spenſer had copied it, canto ii. 
ſtanza zo. of the fairy queen. 

1 The only way to judge truly of the ancients, 
in points that are purely ancient, is to imagine our- 
ſelves in their places, with the ſame ſort of ideas 
they had, and the ſame circumſtances of things 
about us. As we can very ſeldom do this, we are 
very often miſtaken about them. They ſtocked every 
thing with divinities and intelligencies: there was 
not a river, a grot, or a grove without them. Theſe 
were not poetical ornaments, but the real objects of 
the common people, and the profeſſed religion of 
the great. hen they believed every grove, and 


every turf of trees, to have ſome particular divinities 
belonging to it; it was but one ſtep further to en- 
tertain the notion of intelligences vitally annexed to 
a tree, which was their received notion of the Ha- 
madiyades. "Theſe ſtories of Daphne, Y haeton's ſiſ- 


ters, 
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Why doll thou thus my bury'd body rend? 
O ſpare the corps of thy unhappy friend! 
Spare to pollute thy pious hands with blood: 
The tears diſtil not from the wounded Wood; 
But ev ry drop this living tree contains 
Is kindred blood, and ran in 7 rar veins 
O fly from this unl ofpitable thore, 
Warn'd by my fate; br I am Polydore ! 
Here loads of jances, in my blood embru'd, 
Again ſhoot upw ards, by my blood renew'd. 
My falt'ring tongue and ihiv' ring limbs declare 

My horror, and | in briſtles roſe my hair, 

When 7 roy with Grecian arms was cloſcl y pent, 
Od Priam tearful of the war's event, 

This hapleſs Poljzacre to T hracia ſent. 

Loaded with gold, he ſent his darling far 
From noile and tumults, and deſtructive war: 
Committed to the faithleſs tyrant's care: 
Who, when he ſaw the pow'r of Z rey decline, 
Forſook the weaker, with the ſtrong to join. 
Broke ev'ry bond of nature, and of 1 truth ; 
And murder'd, for his wealth. the royal youth. 
O facred hunger of pernicious gold,“ 

What bands of faith can impious lucre hold! 
Now when my toul had ſhaken off her fears, 

I call my father, and the Tran peers ; 

Relate the prodigies of heav'n, require 

What he commands, and their advice deſire. 
All vote to leave that execrable ſhore, 
Polluted with the blood of Polydore. 


— — 


N N 

ters, &c. were known ſtories too, and tolerably 
well believed by the molt be licving part af mankind, 
the vulgar. There is ev en an ambatlador.; in Liv, 
that trea ts a conſecrated tree in general, as an in- 
telligan it being, and as a deity. 

. This ſententious acclamation is very judici- 
oully placed by the poet. 


tics call ſentences, or moral reflections on life and 
manners: they ſhould be but ſparingly introduced 
in an 5 pocm; at and require great delicacy and 
judgment, in the b of them. The 
abſurd; tics of Lucan in his Pharſalia, and of Seneca 
in his tragedies, are innumerable in this parti- 


cular; they are perpetually declaiming; and drag 


in philoſophical reflections, without any propriety, 


. dechrum, or regard to the character of the perſon. 


ſpeaking, Hlecuba, overwhelmed with various mis- 
tortunes, utters a great many grave and calm fſen- 
tences, and fine moral refleQions on the inſtabi- 
lity of all human grandeur and honours, whom the 


Poet had julſt before repreſented as utterly diſtracted 


| Virgil is indeed admirable. 
in the art and propricty of introducing what the cri- 


But ere we fail, his fun'ral rites prepare; 
Then, to his ghoſt, a tomb and altars rear. 
In mournful pump the matrons walk the round; 
With baleful cypreſs and blue fillets crown'd, 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound. 
Then bow Is of tepid milk and blood we pour, 
And thrice invoke the ſoul of Polydore. 

Now when the raging ſtorms no longer reign, 
But ſouthern gales invite us to the main; 
We launch our veilels, with a proſp'rous wind, 
And leave the cities arid the ſhores behind. 

An iſland in th' Agean main appears; 

Neptune and wat'ry Diris claim it their's. 
It floated*once, till Phebus fix'd the tides 
Of rooted earth, and now it braves the tides, 
Here borne by friendly winds, we come aſhore, 
With needful eaſe our weary limbs reltore, 
And the ſun's temple, and his town adore. 

Anius the prieft and king, with laurel crown'd, 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound, 

Who ſaw my lire the Delian ſhore aſcend, 

Came forth with eager haſte to meer his friend - 
Tnvites him to his palace; and in ſign 
Of ancient love, their plighted hands they j join. 
Then to the temple of the God I went, 5 
And thus before the ſhrine my vows preſent. 
Give, O T Had reg, g give a reſting place f 
To the ſad relies of the Tr. amn race: 
A ſeat ſecure, a region of their own; 
A laiting empire, and a Warner town. 


. 


underitanding. The belt remedy to cure theſe inde- 
cencies and impropricties is, to imagine we hear the 
true perſons talking naturally together; and to ſup- 
poſe ourſelves in their place, and fee what we our- 
{clves would ſay on ſuch and ſuch an occaſion. B 

this means a man will learn to uſe fentences ſel- 
domer, and to retrench thoſe that being not neceilary 
to raiſe the idea of what he would repreſent, are only 
dreſted up for a ſhow. He will hkewiſe learn to 
ſirip a great many thoughts of that pompous air, 
which forms a general precept out of a trifle. And 


ſpeak; do you obey : and not, like Seneca, he that 
named might profit if they conſidered this remark, 
eſpecially the generality of our tragedy writers. 


immolations. The reaſon is, becauſe they never 
killed any animals on the altars of Delos, Pythago- 


4. 


with grief, and as having almoſt loſt her realon and 


he will ſay upon theſe occalions; I command you to. 
does nut ſpeak when commanded, does not do as We 
commanded him. Some modernwriters that may be 


+ The poet makes here no mention of t{acriftces or 


un, who held the Metemp/ychofts, made his vows only, 
1 lays, 


Ps 
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In humble yales they built their ſoft abodes: 


| Let us the land, which Heay'n appoints, explore: 


If aue alliſt the paſſage of our fleet, 


A bull, to Neptune an oblation due, 


A milk-white ewe the weſtern winds to pleaſe ; 


. 1 2 
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Where ſhall we fix, where ſhall our labours end, 


Whom thall we follow, and what fate attend? 
Let not my pray'rs a doubtful anſwer find, 
But in clear auguries unveil thy mind. 


Scarce had I ſaid, he ſhook the holy ground, 1 
The laurels, and the lofty hills around; ſ 
And from the T71pss ru{h'd a bellowing ſound. 


Proſtrate we fell, confeſs'd the preſent God, 
Who gave this anſwer from his dark abode: 


— 


Undaunted youths, go ſeek that mother carth 


From which yeur anceſtors derive their birth, 
The ſoil that ſent you forth, her ancient race, 
In her old boſom, thall again embrace. 


* 


Through the wide world th',Xrean houſe {hall reign, 


And children's children {hall the crown ſuſtain. 
Thus Phebus did our future fates diſcloſe : - 
A mighty tumult, mix d with joy, aroſe. _ 

All are concern'd to know what place the God 
Aſſign'd, and where determin'd our abode. 
My father, tong revolving in his mind 
The race and lineage of the Tran kind, 
Thus anſwer'd their demands: Ye princes, heir 
Your pleaſing fortune, and diſpel your tear. 


The fruitful «le of Crete, well known to fame, 


Sacred of old to Fove's imperial name, 
In the mid ocean lies with large command; 


And on it's plains a hundred cities ſtand. 


Another Ida riſes there, and we 

From thence derive our Tun anceſtry. 
From thence, as 'tis divulg'd by certain fame, 
"To the Khatean ſhores old Teucer came. : 
There fix'd, and there the teat of empire choſe, 
Fre Ilium and the Tran tow'rs aroſe. 


T il Cybele, the mother of the Gods, 5 
With tinkling cymbals charm'd th' Lean woods. 
She ſecret rites and ceremonies taught, 1 
And to the yoke the ſavage lions brought. 


Appcaſe the winds, and ſeek the Cneſian ſhore, 
The third propitious dawn diſcovers Crete. 
Thus having faid, the ſacrifices laid 

On ſmoaking altars, to the Gods he paid, 
Another bull to bright Apollo flew : 


And one coal black to calm the ſtormy ſeas. 


** . 
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With peililential heat infects the ſky; 


Thy fortune follow'd, and thy ſafety wrought, 


Ere this, a flying rumour bad been ſpread, 
That fierce [d:meneus from Crete was fled, 
Expell'd and exil'd; that the coaſt was free 


From foreign or domettic enemy: 


We lcave the Delian ports, and put to ſea, 
By Naxzs, fam'd for vintage, make our way: 
Then green Dony/a pals; and fail in ſight 
Of Parss iſle, with marble quarries white. 
We pals the ſcatter'd iſles of Cyclades, 
That, ſcarce diſtinguith'd, ſeem to ſtud the ſeas. 
The ſhouts of ſailors double near the ſhores : 
They ſtretch their canvas, and they ply their oars. 
All hands aloft, for Crete, for Crete they cry, 
And ſwiftly through the foamy billows fly. 
Full on the promis'd land at length we bore, 
With joy deſcending on the Cretan ſhore. 
With eager haſte a riſing town I frame, 
Which from the Trajan Pergamus I name: 
The name itſelf was grateful ; I exhort 
To found their houſes, and erect a fort. 
Our ſhips are haul'd upon the yellow ſtrand. 
The youth begin to till the labour'd land. 
And I myſelf new marriages promote, 
| Give laws; and dwellings I divide by lot. 
When riſing vapours choke the wholeſome air,* 
And blaſts of noiſome winds corrupt the year: 
The trees devouring caterpillars burn: = 
Parch'd was the graſs, and blighted was the corn. 
Nor ſcape the beaſts: for Sirius from on high FJ 
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My men, ſome fall, the reſt in fevers fry. 
Again my father bids me ſeek the ſhore 


Ot facred Delas, and the God implore: 


To learn what end of woes we might expect, 
And to. what clime our weary courſe direct. 
"T'was night, when ev'ry creature, void of cares, 


The common gift of balmy ſlumber ſhares: 


The itatues of my Gods, (for ſuch they ſeem'd) 
J hoſe Gods whom I from flaming Troy redzem'd; 


[ Before me ſtood majeſtically bright, h 


Full in the beams of Phebe's ent'rin light. 


[Then thus they ſpoke, and eas'd my troubled 


mind: 
What from the Delian God thou go'ſt to find, 
He tells thee here; and ſends us to relate: 
Thoſe pow'rs are we, : companions of thy fate, 
Who from the burning town by thee were brought; 


Through 


| ND TR 8. = 
s Tully, at the altars of Delos, as theſe were never 

tained with blood. | 1 | 
*The progreſs of this contagion is marked out 
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| 5 NOTES. 
according to the belt philoſophical and phyſical no- 
tions. | | 
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Through ſeas and lands, as we thy ſt ps attend, 
So {hall our care thy glorious race befriend. 
Au ample realm for thee thy fates ordain; 

A town, that ver the conquer'd world ſhall reign. 
Thou mighty wall- for mighty nati-ns build; 
Nor let the weary mind to abours yield: 

But change thy feat; for .t the Delian God, 
Nor we, have given thee Crete for our abode, 

A land tnere is, Heſperia call'd of old, 

The fol 15 fruitful, and the natives bold. 
T'h* Oenotrians held it once; by later fame, 
Now call'd Italia from the leader's name. 

Jaſius there, and Dardanus were born: 

From thence we came, and thither mult return. 

_ Rile, and thy fire with theſe glad tidings greet ; 

Scarch /raly, for Fove demi-s thee Crete. | 

Aitonith'd at their voices, and their fight, _ 

(Nor were they dreams, but viſions of the night; 
I ſaw, I knew their faces, and deſcry'd 
In perfect view their hair with fil-cts ty'd ;) 

J ſtarted from my couch, and clammy ſweat 
On all my limbs and thiv'ring body fat. 

To heav'n I lift my hands with pious haſte, 

And ſacred incenſe in the flames I caſt, 
Thus to the Gods their perfe& honours done, 

More cheerful to my good od fire I run; 

And tell the pleaſing news; in little ſpace 
He found his error of the double race. 
Not, as before he deem'd, deriv'd from Crete; 
No more deluded by the doubtful feat. ; 
Then ſaid, O ſon, turmoil'd in Tran fate, 
Such things as theſe Caſſandra did relate; 
This day revives within my mind what ſhe 
Foretold of Troy renew'd in /taly, | 
And Latian lands, but who could then have thought 
That Ahrygian Gods to Latium ſhould be brought; 

Or who believ'd what mad Caſſandra taught? 


as 2 8 _— — EET * 


AY 


Wich virgin-faces, but with wombs obſcene, 


| We 


Now let us go, where P/@&bvs leads the way: 

He ſaid, and we with glad conſent obcy, 

Forſake the feat; and leavino few behind,“ 

We ſpread our fails before the willing wind. 

Now from the ſight of land our gallies move, 

With only ſeas around, and tkies above. 

When o'er our heads delcends a bur{t of rain ; + 

And night with ſable clouds involves the main: 

Ihe rutfing winds the foamy biliows raiſe; 

The ſcatter'd fleet is forc'd to ſcveral ways: 

The face of heav'n is raviſh'd from our eyes, 
Aud in redoubled peals the roaring thunder flies. 
Caſt from our courſe, we wander in the dark; 

No ſtars to guide, no point of land to mark. 

 Ev'n Palmurus no diitinction found Z 

Betwixt the night and day; ſuch dark neſs reign'd 
around. TOY 

Three ſtarleſs nights the dovbtful navy (trays 

Without diſtinction, and three ſunleſs days, 

The fourth renews the light, and from our ſhrowds 

We view the riſing land like diſtant clouds: | 

The mountain-tops confirm the pleaſing fight ; 

And curling ſmoke aſcending from their height, 

The canvats falls; their oars the failors ply; 

From the rude ſtrokes the whirling waters fly: 

At length J land upon the Srrgphades, 

Safe from the danger of the ſtormy ſeas: 

\ Thoſe iſles are compaſs'd by th' Ienian main; 

The dire abode where the foul harpies reign: 7 


Forc'd by the winged warriors to repair 


To their old homes, and leave their coſtly fare. "4 2 
Monſters more fierce offended heav'n ne er ſent 
From hell's abyſs, for human puniſhment. $ 


Foul paunces, and with ordure ſtill unclean : 
With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. 


— 


VVV 

* We underſtand this of thoſe who were dead by 
the peſtilence: for to what purpoſe any of the living 
ſhould be left behind, 1s not to be imagined. Sup- 
poſe them to have been ever ſo uſeleſs, or inſignt- 


ficant; it would have been barbarous to leave them 


in a foreign country, without any proviſion made for 
them: of which here is no account. 


peſt. It is to be obſerved, that it is entirely different 


from that in the firſt book. By deſcribing the ſame | 


ſubject with new circumſtances, the poet admirably 
diſplays the fruitfulneſs of his invention. 


Phineas was a king of Thrace; or, as ſome ſay, 


of Arcadia. He ordered the eyes of his two ſons to 
be torn out, to ſatisfy their mother-in-law. The 


| | | ftarved him; and purſued them to the Spades 
| . * . . 1 by 
+ We have here a deſcription of a ſecond tem- 
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| Gods puniſhed his cruelty ; they ſtruck him with 
blindneſs, and ſent the Harpres to him, which took 
the meat from his mouth. The Argonauts arrived 
in his country, and amongſt them Zetes and Calais, 
the ſons of Brreas. Theſe two winged princes de- 
livered Phineas from the Harpres, who had almoſt 
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where they gave over the purſuit, Appallanius has 
firely enlarged on this fable in his Argondutics, book 
ii, Theſe Harpies were called out of hell, and 


ye 3 


ſeemed to have been of the number of the Furies, a 
permiſſion was given them to dwell on carth, to pu- 
niſh the wicked; by which the poets would repre- 
| ſent to us the remorſe of a bad conſcience. "INNER 
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$ The greateſt part of the events included in the 1 
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We landed at the port, and ſoon beheld 

Fat herds of oxen graze the flow'ry field: 
And wanton goats without a keeper ſtray'd; 
With weapons we the welcome prey invade. 
Then call the Gods for partners of our fealt ; * 
And ebe himſelf the chief invited gueſt. 
We {pread the tables on the green word ground: 
We feed with hunger, and the bowls go round: 
When from the mountain tops, with hideous cry, 
And ciatt ring wings, the hungry harpies fly: 
"They ſnatch the meat, defiling all they find; 
And parting, leave a loath ſome ſtench behind. 
Cloſe by a hollow rock again we lit; | 
New drels the dinner, and the beds refit; 

cure from fight, beneath a pleaſing ſhade, 


Where tuftcd trees a nat ve arbour made. 


Again the holy fires on altars burn: 

And once again the rav nous birds return: 
; D Y A © 
Or from the dark receſſes where they lie, 
Or from ang titer quarter of the ſky. 
With filthy claws their odious mcal repeat, 


And mix their loathſome ordures with their meat. 


I bid my friends for vengeance then prepare, 

And with the helliſh nation wage the war. 

They, as commanded, for the fight provide; 

And in the grafs their glitt'ring weapons hide: 
Then, when along the crooked ſhore we hear 
Their clatt'ring wings, and ſaw the foes appear 
Miſenus ſounds a charge: we take th' alarm, 


And our ſtrong hands with ſwords and bucklers 


a: | | 
Ln this new kind of combat all employ 
Their utmoit force, the monſters to deſtroy. 
In vain; the fated ſkin is proof to wounds: 
And from their plumes the ſhining ſword rebounds, 
At length rebufr'd, they leave their mangl'd prey, 
And their ſtretch'd pinions to the ſkies diſplay. 


| Yet one remain'd, the meſſenger of fate, 


High on a craggy cliff Celaus fat, 

And thus her diſmal errand d1d relate: 

What, not contented with our oxen {lain, 

Dare you with heav'n an impious war maintain, 


And drive the harpies from their native reign? 


Heed therefore what I ſay; and kcep in mind 
What Jeve decrees, w hat Phu hus vas deſign'd; 
And I, the harpy's queen, from both relate: 
You ſeek th Italian ſhores, foreloom'd by fate: 
Tit Italian ſhores are granted you to find, 

And a fate pallzge to the port afſign'd. 

But know, that ere your pr mis'd walls you build, 
My curſes ſhall ſeverely be fulfill'd. 

Fierce famine is your lot fur this miſdeed, 
Reduc'd to grind the plates on which you feed, + 
dhe ſaid: and to the neighb'ring foreſt few: 
Our courage fails us, and our fears renew. 


_ Hopeleſs to win by war, to pray'rs we fall, 


And on tl:' offended harpies humbly call. 

And whether Gods, or birds obſcene they were, 
Our vows tor pardon and for peace prefer. 

But old Anchiſes, oi” ring ſacrifice, | 
And lifting up to heav'n his hands and eyes ; 


Ador'd the greater Gods: Avert, ſaid he, 
Theſe omens, render vain this prophecy: 


And from th' impending curſe a pious people free. : 


3 Thus having ſaid, he bids us put to ſea; ? 


We looſe from ſhore our haulſers, and obey: | 
And ſoon with ſwelling fails purſue our wat'ry > 
Amidſt our courſe Zacynthian woods appear; 

And next by rocky Veritas we ſteer: 


We fly from [thaca's deteſted ſhore, 4 


And curſe the land which dire Uhyſes bore. 
At length Leucate's cloudy top appears; 


And the ſun's temple, which the ſailor fears. 


—e— — — 
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Eneid, are to be found in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. 


He mentions with accuracy the courſe of the navi- 
gation of Aneas, He does not omit the fable of 


the Harps, the predictions uttered by Celenus, the 
eating up of the cakes, &c. As to the metamor- | 
phoſes of the {hips into nymphs, if Dionyſius does not 


mention it, Virgil himſelf takes care to juſtify ſuch 


an abſurdity, by telling us, that it was an ancient 
tradition. It ſeems that Nrgil, aſhamed of ſuch a 


fairy tale, hath a mind to excule it by the common 


belief. Many paſſages in Hirgil conſidered in this 


view, are entirely vindicated againſt his critics, 
whoſe good ſenſe was miſled in that particular, by 


their inattention. 
* Many inſtances there are of this figure in the 


3 


JC 
N. O T T S. 25 
ancient writings; and in none more than in the 
Holy Scriptures. | 

+ This ſeeming odd paſſage is taken from hiſtory. 
Strabo relates it at large in his twelfth book; as he 
is quoted by De la Cerda. The ingenious and plea- 
fant uſe which Virgi! has made of it, by cloatning 


my 


and diverlifying it with fiction, is admirable. It 


here makes a fine epiſode. We {hall ſee by and by 
the completion of this prophecy, which now detains 

the mind of the reader in ſuſpence. 

+ To expreſs his contempt of the barrenneſs o 
Ithaca, Fneas calls it Scopulrs Ithacæ, the rocks of 
Ithaca; and adds Laertia regna, as it thoſe fruitleſs 
rocks were the boundaries of this kingdom. The 
terms he makes uſe of are yery properly applied by 
| 555 the 
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Reſolv'd to breathe awhile from labour paſt, 1 
Our crooked anchors from the prow we caſt; 

And joytul to the little city halte. 
Here ſafe beyond our hopes, our vows we pay 
To Fore, the guide and patron of our way. 

The cuſtoms of our country we purſue; 

And Trqgan games on Actian {hores renew, 

Our youth their naked limbs beſmear with oil, 
And exercile the wreſtlers noble toll. 

Pleas'd to have ſail'd ſo long before the ind 
And left ſo many Grecian 19 ns behind. 

The ſun had now fulhlPd his annual courſe, 
And Boreas on the ſeas display 'd his force : 

I fix'd upon the temple's lofty door 

The brazen ſhield which vanquiſh'd Ae bore : * 
The verſe beneath my name and action ſpeaks, 
Theſe arms Æneas took from conqu'ring Greets, 
Then I command to weigh; the ſeamen pl 
Their ſweeping oars, the ſmoaking billows . 
The fight of high Pheacia ſoon we loſt; 

And ſkim'd along Epirus rocky coaſt. 

Then to Chaonia's port our courſe we bend, 

And landed, to Buthratus' heights aſcend. 

Here wond'rous things were loudly blaz'd by fame; 
: How Hetenus reviv'd the ds name; 


3 r 


And reign'd in Greece: that Priam's captive ſon 


Succeeded Pyrrhus in his bed and throne. 


And fair Andromache, reſtor'd by fate, 


Once more was happy in a T7,ẽỹ,mmate. 

J leave my gailies riding in the port, 

And long to ſee the new Dardani@n court. 

By chance, the mournful queen, before the gate, 

Then ſolemniz'd her former hufband's fate. 

_ Green altars rais'd of turf with gifts the crown'd ; Et 

And ſacred prieſts in order ſtand around; | 

And thrice the name of hapleſs J-ctcr found. # ſ 

The grove itſelf relembles Ius wok, | 

And Simzais ſeem'd the well-diſtembled flood. $: 

But when, at ncarer diſtauce, the behold 

My ſhining armour, and my Tei thicld; 

Aitonith'd at the fight, the vital heat 

Forſakes her limbs, her veins no longer beat : 

Fhe faints, ſhe falls, and ſcarce recov'ring itre neth, 

Thus, with a falt' ring tongue, {hc ſpeaks at length. 
Are you alive, O goddels- born! the ſaid, 

Or if a ghoſt, then where i. He&?9r's thade ? 

At this ſhe calt a loud and frigitful cry: 

With broken words I made this briet reply : : 

All of me that remains appears in fight ; 

I live, if living be to loath the Mbit 


No 


NOTES. 

the poet, to intimate his hero's tachation of ſo | 

great an enemy to the 7 ryans as Ulyſſes. 

He ſeems however to have been a Grecian [lain by 
Eneas in combat, from whom he took his buckler. 
Aneas fixed it to the gate of {po Is's temple, with an 
inſcription ; and that even in a Greciau city. This 
was to let the Grecians underſtand, that there {ill 

remained revengers of Trey. We ſhould obſerve 
that this inſcription, which 1s only one line, is 

{after the manner of ancient inſcriptions, the moſt. 

| ſimple and ſhort imaginable. 

+ This unexpected meeting with Andromacke has 
an infinite beauty, and muſt be very pleaſing to the 
reader: her inexpreſſible ſurprize at the ſight of the 
Trojan arms is naturally painted. 
I The account which Andromache afterwards. 
gives of her own, and Helenus's adventures, of Pyr- 
_ rhus, Hermic«', and Oreftes, all compriſed in twelve 
lines, appeared ſo conſiderable to 
that a part of it only has given him the plan of an 
excellent tragedy; which is very well fitted for our 
theatre under the title of The Diftreffed Mother. But 

what ſcene is there in that, or almoſt any other 
tragedy, at once ſo moving, and furprizing, and 


therefore ſo truly tragical, as this wonderful meet- 


ing of Aucas and Andromache? She is, as it were, a 


* It is difficult to gueſs who this Aas might be. 


onſieur Racine, 


— 
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fore igner in her own kingdom; and, though a wite, | Z 
1s performing the office of a widow. It is at foine 
diſtance from the city, in a wood, near a river, 
where fhe is paying the funeral ceremonies to the 
memory of Hector her firſt huſband. This is an 
image of the cooleſt ſadneſs, aud the fudden turn 
from this to the furprize which follows, is to the 
laſt degree affecting; and will be fo, as long as hu- 
man nature, and Virgil's works are in being. For 
while her foul is in this melancholy ſituation, the 
ſees a prince of her own country and family, whom "8 
the thought long ſince dead, advancing towards her. 0 
Had the even thought he had been living, ſhe could 
fearce have expected to ſee him any where; but leaſt of 
all there: what then is the effect of this ſtrange 1 
rencontre? She doubts whether it be he, or his gh 0ſt; 2M 
the faints, the links, the dies for a time: at lat halt ö 0 
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recovering, ſhe inquires where Hectar is. "This is : 
nature indeed; this is pation, That man, ſurely, "i 
can have no doh of friendihip, nor of human nature MY Y 
itſelf, who is not ſenſibly touched with this whole 11 

paſſage; which 1 is one of the moſt affecting in all the | = 

Meonerd. B 

$ Helenus and . comforted themſelves 1 

for the loſs of T roy, in giving to a river of Epirus, © | 

the name of a Trajan river. bh. 
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With eyes dejected, in a lowly tone, 


And longing to redeem the promis'd fair, 
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No phantom, but I drag a wretched life; 

My fear reſembling that of He&or's wife. 
What have you ſuffer'd ſince you loſt your lord, 
By what ſtrange bleſſings are you now reſiat'd ! 
Still are you He#:r's, or is Hector fied, 
And his remembrance loſt in Pyrrhus' bed? * 


After a modeſt pauſe, ſhe thus begun. 
Oh only happy maid of Priam's race, 


Whom death deliver'd from the foes embrace! 
Commanded on Achilles tomb to die, 


Not forc'd, like us, to hard captivity, | 
Or in a haughty maiter's arms to lie. | ſ 
In Grec:an (hips unhappy we were born: 

Endur'd the victor's luſt, ſuſtain'd the ſcorn: 


Thus I ſubmitted to the lawleſs pride 


Of Pyrrhus, more a handmaid than a bride. 

Cloy'd with polleflion, he forſook my bed, 

And Helen's lovely daughter fought to wel. 

Then me to Trejen Helenus reſign'd; | 
And his two flaves in equal marriage join'd. _ 


Till young Oreftes, pierc'd with deep deſpair, 


Before Apollo's altar flew the raviſher.F _ 
By Pyrrhus death the kingdom we regain'd: 
At leaſt one half with Helenus remain d: 


Our part, from Cha, he Chama calls; 


And names, from Pergamus, his riſing walls. 
But you, what fates have landed on our coaſt, 
What Gods have {ent you, or what ſtorms have toſt? 
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Does young Aſcanius life and health enjoy, 


| Sav'd from the ruins of unhappy Trey; 


O tell me how his mother's loſs he bears, ? 
What hopes are promis'd from his blooming { 
years, 7 


How much of Hector in his face appears? 


| She ſpoke: and mix d her fpeech with mournful 


cries: 
And fruitleſs tears came trickling from her eyes. 
At length her lord deſcends upon the plain, F 
In pomp attended with a num'rous train; 
Receives his friends, and to the city leads 
And tears of joy amidlt his welcome ſheds. 
8 on, another 270 I fee; | 


Or, in leſs compaſs, Tray's epitome, 
A riv'let by the name of Xanthus ran; 


And I embrace the Scæan gate again. 


My friends in porticos were entertain'd, 


And feaſts and pleaſures thro” the city reign'd. 
The tables fill'd the ſpacious hall around ; 

And golden bowls with ſparkling wine were crown'd. 
Two days we paſs'd in mirth, till friendly pales, 


| Blown from the ſouth, ſupply'd our ſwelling fails. 
| I hen to the royal ſcer I thus began: = 


O thou who know'ſt beyond the reach of man 
The laws of heav'n, and what the ſtars decree, 1 
Whom Phabus taught unerring prophecy, 
From his own tripod, and his holy tree: 

Skill'd in the wing'd inhabitants of air, 
What auſpices their notes and flights declare, 


O fay; 
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* Theſe words of Æneas would have been a ſevere 
reproach, if Andromache had been miſtreſs of her 
own fortune. Her ſlavery rendered her marriage 


with Pyrrhus excuſable; notwithſtanding which ſhe 


is ſtill confuſed, modeſtly caſts her eyes to the ground, 
and replies with a low voice; not anſwering his queſ- 


tion directly, but breaking out into that paſſionate 
exclamation, Oh only happy maid, &c. meaning Po- 


lyxena, who was ſacrificed by the Grecians to appeaſe 
the ghoſt of Achilles. 3 e 
1 Polyxena, the daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 


was beloved by Achilles; who, when he came to 


marry her in the temple of Apollo, was treacheroully 


murdered by Paris during the ceremony of tte nup- 
tials. After the ſacking of Troy, Achilles's ghoſt ap- 


peared, and demanded that Polyxena ſhould be ſacri- 
ficed to him: ſhe was accordingly flain upon his 
tomb by Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles. The Hecuba 
of Euripides is founded on this ſubject; and the deſ- 
cription of Polyxena's manner of dying, related by 


the herald Talihybius in the third act, is very noble. 
Upon theſe lines of Virgil, Racine has built the 


No. 3 
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ſtory of one of his beſt tragedies called Andromache ; 
of which we have a tranſlation, with the addition of 
ſome original beauties, in the Diſtreſt Mather: writ- 
ten by Mr. Amb, Phillips. Seneca has a tragedy on 
the death of Aſtyanaæ, ſtuffed with bombalt and un- 
Oo ß | 
The reader of a poem is offended, when that is 
related to him which he already perfectly knows. 
This was not ſo great a fault in Homer's time. Lir- 
gil is more exact in this particular. Venus in the firſt 
book would not hear Aras make a recital of his 
misfortunes; ſhe interrupts it to comfort him. And 
in the third book, when good manners obliged Æneas 
to relate his ſtory to Andromache, Helenus comes in 
very opportunely, and fo hinders him from going on 
with his diſcourſe. 8 
I Thoſe who were going out to baniſhment, or 
about to travel into ſome diltant country, were wont 
to embrace the pillars and threſholds of their houſes, 
This they alſo did at their return. This cuſtom 
they practiſed likewiſe in the colonies, dependent 
upon their reſpective countries, 
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O ſay; for all religious rites portend Ay 
A happy voyage, and a proſp'rous end; | 
And ev'ry pow'r and omen of the R 

Direct my courſe for deſtin'd /taly. 

Rut only dire Celens, from the Gods, 

A diſmal famine fatally forebodes : 

O ſay what dangers I am firſt to ſhun ; 
What toils to vanquiſh, and what courſe to run.“ 
The prophet firft with ſacrifice adores - 
The greater Gods; their pardon then implores; 
Unbinds the fillet from his holy head, ] 
To Phoebus next my trembling ſteps he led, 
Full of religious doubts, and awful dread. _ ſ 
Then with his God polleis'd, before the thrine, 

Theſe words proceeded from his mouth divine. 

O Goddeſs-born (for heav'n's appointed will, 
With greater auſpices of good than ill, 

Foreſhows thy voyage, and thy courſe directs; 

Thy fates conſpire, and Fove himſelf protects:) 

Of many things, ſome few 1 ſhall explain, 

Teach thee to ſhun the dangers of the main, 

And how at length the promis'd ſhore to gain. 

The reſt the Fates from Helenus conceal, 

And Funz's angry pow'r forbids to tell. Cs 

Firſt then, that happy ſhore, that ſeems ſo nigh, 

Will far from your deluded wiſhes fly : 

Long tracts of ſeas divide your hopes from ah. 

For you mult cruiſe along Sicilian ſhores; 

And item the currents with your ſtruggling oars: 
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Then round th' Jalian coaſt your navy ſteer; 
Ani after this to Crree's ifland veer. 
And Jait, before your new foundations rife, 
Mutt paſs the $7ygian lake, and view the nether ſkies, 
Now mark the ſigns of future eaſe and reſt, 
And bear them ſafely treaſur'd in thy breaſt. 
When in.the thady ſhelter of a wood, 
And near the margin of a gentle flood, 


Thou ſhalt behold a ſow upon the ground, “ 
Wich thirty ſucking young encompals'd round; 


The dam and offspring white as falling now: 
Theſe on thy city ſhall their name beſtow : 

And there ſhall end thy labour and thy woe. 

Nor let the threaten'd famine fright thy mind, 
For Phe&bus will aſſiſt, and fate the way will find. 
Let not thy courſe to that ill coaſt be bent, 
Which fronts from far th' Epir:an continent; 
Thoſe parts are all by Greczan foes polleſs'd ;. 


The ſavage Locrians here the ſhores infeſt. +: 


There herce Idomeneus his city builds, 
And guards with arms the Salentiniam fields. 
And on the mountain's brow Pelilia ſtands, 
Which Ppiloctetes with his troops commands, F 

 Ev'n when the fleet is landed on the ſhore, 
And prieſts with holy vows the Gods adore ; 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes, 5 
Leſt hoſtile faces blaſt the ſacrifice. & 

Theſe rites and cuſtoms to the reſt commend, 

That to your pious race they may deſcend. 


* 1 
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* This circumſtance of finding a white ſow and 
her thirty young ones was founded, according to 
Varro, upon an ancient hiſtorical tradition. On 
their account, Alba, which Aſcanius built, had it's 
name and origin. There is no fiction either in the 


geography, or in the antiquity, and origin of the 


nations mentioned in this third book. Virgil had 
ſeen with his own eyes, the ſeas, the iflands, the 
countries, ports, and cities, through which his hero 
paſſed. For he himſelf made the very ſame voy- 
age, that he deſcribes Æneas to have made, on pur- 
poſe that he might be more exact in his account. 
I Phphiloctetes was the fon of Pæan, and the com- 
panion and friend of Hercules, who gave him in his 
laſt moments the famous poiſoned arrows; but Phi- 
locretes being unfortunately bit by a ſerpent in his 
| foot, the wound became very offenſive to the camp, 
and the Grecian army thinking the bite was a pu- 
niſhment from the Gods, agreed to ſend Philoctetes 
into the ſolitary iſland of Lemnos. But the oracle 


_ afterwards declaring that Troy could not be taken 


without the arrows of Hercules, he was brought 


back again by Mes and Neoptolemus ; and hearing | their faces could ſecure. them from danger, if any 


4 : When 
| N G N KS. . 
after Troy was taken, of an inſurrection, or rather 
rebellion, of the Mieliboci, he came into Italy, and 


is a moſt beautiful tragedy of Sophocles on the ſub- 
ject of Philoctetes's being brought back to the Gre- 
cian army by Ulyes : the ſubſtance and capital beau- 


inſerted into the fifteenth book of his Telemachus. 
The laſt ſpeech of Philoctetes in this tragedy, where 


| he takes leave of his cave and ſolitary ifland, is ex- 


tremely poetical. _ | 


vered during facrifice, was a piece of hiſtory of which 
Virgil hath made a niet 


relates, that Æneas ſacrificing on the ſhores of [taly, 


purple veil. From this adventure, Virgil makes 
Helenus give Aneas a ceremonial precept, for all his 


hiſtorical cireumſtances in the life of his hero. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that the covering of 


enemy 


either built, or fortified, Pefilia with walls. There 


ties of which, have been tranſlated by Fenelon, and 


t This veil with which the head was to be co- 
ule. Aurelius Victor 


ſuddenly perceived Uly/es and his fleet approaching; 
and for fear of being known, covered bis face 5 | 


poſterity. Such uſe does the poet make of the leaſt 


oa) 


Pay vows to Juno ; 
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When varted hence, the wind that ready waits 
For Licily, ſhall bear you to the ſtraits: 


Where proud Pelorus opes a wider way, 


Tack to the larboard, and ſtand off to ſea; 
Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. Th' 1talian ſhore, 
And fair Sicilia's coaſt were one, before 


An earthquake caus'd the flaw, the roaring tides 1 


The paſſage broke that land from land divides; 
And where the lands retir'd the ruthing ocean des. ] 
Diſtinguith'd by the ſtraits, on either hand, _ 
Now riting cities in long order ſtand, 

And fruitful fields; (ſo much can time invade 

The mould'ring work that b-auteous nature made.) 
Far on the right her dogs foul Scy/la hides;  * 
Charybdis roaring on the left preſides, 
And in her greedy whirlpool ſucks the tides; * 
Then ſpouts them from helow ; with fury driv'n, 
The waves mount up, and waſh the face of hcav'n. 
But Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 

The linking veſſel in her eddy draws, 


Then daſhes on the rocks: a human face, 


And virgin boſom, hides her tails diſgrace. 


Her parts obſcene below the waves deſcend, 


With dogs inclos'd, and in a dolphin end. 


_ *Tis ſafer than to bear aloof to ſea, | 


And coaſt Pachynus, tho* with wore delay; 


Than once to view miſhapen Scy/la near, 


And the loud yell of wat'ry wolves to hear. 
HBeſides, if faith to Helenus be due, 

And if prophetic Phe#bus tell me true, 

Do not this precept of your friend forget : 
Which therefore more than once I muſt repeat. 
Above the reſt, great Zuno's name adore : | 
uns's aid implore. 

Let gifts be to the mighty queen deſign'd; 

And mollify with pray'rs her haughty mind; 
Thus, at the length, your paſſage ſhall be free, 
And you ſhall ſafe deſcend on 1taly. 
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Arriv'd at Cume, when you view the flood 
Of black Avernus, and the ſounding wood, 
The mad prophetic $:4y/ you ſhall find, 
Dark in a cave, and on a rock reclin'd. 

She ſings the fates, and in her frantic fits, 

The notes and names inſcrib'd to leafs comme ts. 
What ſhe commits to leafs, in order laid, 
Before the cavern's entrance are diſplay'd: 
Unmov'd they lie: but if a blaſt of wind 
Without, or vapours iſſue from behind, 

The leats are borne aloft in liquid air, 

And the reſumes no more her muſcful care; 
Nor gathers from the rocks her ſcatter'd verſe, 
Nor ſets in order what the winds diſperſe. 

Thus, many not ſucceeding, mult upbraid | 


3 — * — D - 
The madneſs of the vitionary maid ; 


| And with loud curſes leave the myſtic ſhade. 


Think it not loſs of time a while to ſtay; 
Though t- companions chide thy long delay: 
Tho' »mmon'd to the ſeas, tho? pleating cales 
Invite thy courſe, and ſtretch thy ſwelling fails. 
But beg the ſacred prieſteſs to relate 

With ſwelling words, and not to write thy fate. 
The herce Italian people the will ſhow; 
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And all thy wars, and all thy future women 

And what thou may'ſt avoid, and what muſt un- 

dergo. - 

She ſhall direct thy courſe, inſtruct thy mind; 

And teach thee how the happy thores to find. 

This is what heav'n allows me to relate: rf 1 

Now part in peace; purſue thy better fate, ſ 

And raiſe by ſtrength of arms the Trojan ſtate. 
This when the prieſt with friendly voice declar d. 

| He gave me licence, and rich gifts prepar'd : 

Bounteous of treaſure, he ſupply'd my want 

With heavy gold, and poliſh'd elephant. 

Then Dadonæan caldrons put on board, 


Ah ev'ry ſhip with ſums of ſilver ſtor'd. 


— 


A truſty 
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enemy ſhould approach : but they were rather to 


abide that danger, than ſuffer their devotions to be 


_ diſturbed by ſuch a ſight. 


* Virgil has copied this deſcription from the 


| twelfth book of the Odiſſey: and it is thought to ex- 
cel Homer. The connoitfeurs in painting are cu- 
rious in obſerving how different maſters acquit 


themſelves in working upon the ſame ſubjects. 
+ Virgil repreſents the prophet Helenus, as re- 


ſtrained in his diſcoveries »f what was to happen to 
Fneas, in his going from Italy. The great point in 


which he was thus reſtrained, was Æneas's delay at 


Carthage ; and the danger that aroſe from it, of his 


N O r ES. 
quite breaking off his voyage, and ſettling in that 
city. Hence he ſays afterwards, “ If Juno does not 
prevent it, you ſhall go from Sicily to Italy.“ And 
it is true he did ſo; but that was after the ſecond 
time of his being at Siciiy: and the whole affair of 
his being driven to the coaſt of Afr:c, and his Raying 
ſo long at Carthage (which happened after his fir 
leaving Sicily) is totally dropt by Helenus. All he 
tells him is, how he may eſcape the other dangers in 
his voyage; and what he is to do, and where to fix, 
when he has got to Italy. Prophecies ſhould be 
rarely introduced into a poem, becauſe they foretiall 
the events of the action. 
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A truſty coat of mail to me he lent, | 
Thrice chain'd with gold, for uſe and ornament: 
The helm of Pyrr/us added to the ref?, 
Then flourifh'd with a plume and waving creſt. 
Nor was my fire forgotten, nor my friends; 
And large recruits he to my navy ſends ; 
Men, hortes, captains, arms, and warlike ſtores; 
Supplies new pilots, and new {weeping oars. 
Mean time my fire commands to hoift our ſails, 
Lett we ſhould loſe the firſt auſpicious gales. 
Ihe prophet bleſt the paring crew; and laſt, 
With words like thefe his ancient friend em- 
Cs, os oe „„ 
Old happy man, the care of Gods above, 
Whom heav'nly Venus honour'd with her love, * 
And twice preſerv'd thy life when Trey was loſt, 
Behold from far the with'd A½ pniun coaſt : 
There land; but take a larger compals round, 
For that before is all forbidden ground. 
The ſhore that Phebus has deſign'd for you 
At farther diſtance lies, conceal'd from view. 
Go happy hence, and ſeek your new abodes ; 
Bleſs'd in a ſon, and favour'd by the Gods: 
For I with uſeleſs words prolong your ſtay, 
When ſouthern gales have ſummon'd you away. 
Nor leſs the queen our parting thence deplor'd, 
Nor was leſs bounteous than her Tran lord. 
A noble preſent to my ſon ſhe brought, 
A robe with flow'rs on golden tiſſue wrought ; 
A Phrygian veſt; and loads with gifts beſide 
Ol precious texture, and of Aſian pride. 


—ͤ 
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* Among other gallantries of Venus, it was ſaid | 


ſhe had an affair with Anchiſes, as he was keeping his 
ſheep on mount Ida. This adventure is deſcribed 
at large, and in the moſt glowing colours, in Homer's 
hymn to Venus. The fable was probably invented 
(ſays the Abbe Banier,) to cloak ſome piece of gal- 
lantry, and to calm the jealouſy of Anchiſes's wife, 
who ſaw him too often frequent the banks of the 
river Sims, where he was probably ſmitten with the 
. charms of ſome ſhepherdeſs, who was perhaps deno- 
' minated Venus on account of her beauty. It would 
ſeem that it was that Venus whom Homer makes to 
10 have been the daughter of Dione, II. ix. and who 
is mentioned by Cicero, De Nat. Deor. I. iii. The 
poets add, that Venus enjoined her gallant not to ſpeak 
vt this adventure, but that he not being able to kcep 
the ſecret, was ſtruck with thunder, by which Servins 
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ſays, he loſt his fight; others ſay, the wound he re- 


ceived thereby, could never be cloſed up. 
+ "This reflection of Andremache is delicate and 
moving. It is the very voice of nature; the mother 


apprars in it. It ſuggeſts 0.00 the delight ſhe 
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Accept, ſhe ſaid, theſe monuments of love, 

Which in my youth with happier hands J Wove: 
| Regard theſe trifles for the giver's ſake ; 

"V's the laſt preſent Hicber's wife can make. 
Thou call '{t my loſt Afyanax to mind: 4 


In thee his features and his form I find. | 
His eyes ſo ſparkled with a lively flame; 0 


Such were his motions, ſuch was all his frame; 


And ah! had heav'n fo pleas'd, his years had been 5 


the ſame. | FORE . 
With tears I took my laſt adieu, and ſaid, 


Your fortune, happy fair, already made, 


Leaves you no farther wiſh; my diff*rent ſtate, 

Avoiding one, incurs another fate. 

To you a quiet feat the Gods allow, 

Yon have no ſhores to ſearch, no ſeas to plow, 

Nor fields of flying Italy to chace; 

(Deluding viſions, and a vain embrace!) 

You ſee another Shneis, and enjoy 

The labour of your hands, another T roy; 

With better auſpice than her ancient tow'rs, 

And leſs obnoxious to the Grecian pow Ts. 
If c'er the Gods, whom I with vows adore, 

Conduct my ſteps to Tyber's happy ſhore 

It ever I aſcend the Latian throne, 


And build a city I may call my own, 

As both of us our birth from Troy derive, 
So let our kindred lines in concord live, 
And both in adts of equal friendſhip ſtrive. 
Our fortunes, good or bad, ſhall be the ſame, 9 
The double 7 roy thall differ but in name; 


2 That 


l . 

would have felt to have ſeen Iilus and Aftyanax to- 
gether, engaged in friendſhip, and fond of the ſame 
purſuits! After the deſtruction of Troy, the Grecian 
prieſt Calchas declared that the Gods, to ſend them 
a favourable wind for their return, demanded that 
the fon of Heclor and Andromache muſt periſh. His 


| mother concealed Aftyanax, but Ulyſſes diſcovered 


him; and he was thrown from the battlements of a 
very high tower. „ 

Here we may remark the propriety of behavi- 
our and the decorum which Virgil oblerves, with re- 
lation to the characters of Helenus and Andromache. 
She is intirely taken up with Aſcanius, and the re- 
membrance of her loſt 4/tyanax. She makes no pre- 
ſents but to that young prince, Thoſe which He- 

lenus gives are to Anchiſes and Ancas. 5 

8 The adventures of Aneas and Helenus had a 
gre reſemblance. They were both the iſſue of 

ardanus ; both fugitives from Trey ; one had found- 


ſame in [taly. 
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Cloſe by the ſhore we lay; the ſailors keep 


IT he face of heay'n, and the nocturnal ſky, 


I' he hills, and then the plains of Hah. 
Achates firſt eee &; the joyful ſound; 
Then Tray th 
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That what we now begin may never end, 
But long to late poſterity defcend. * 

Near the Ceraunian rocks our courſe we bore, 
85 he ſhorteſt paſſage to th' Ialian ſhore.) 

ow had the ſun withdrawn his radiant light, 


And hills were hid in duſky ſhades of night; 


We land; and on the boſom of the ground 
A ſafe retreat, and a bare lodging found. 


Their watches, and the reſt ſecurely flezp. 
The night proceeding on with ſilent pace 
Stood in her noon, and view'd with equal face 
Her ſteepy riſe, and her declining race. 

Then wakeful Palinurus role to ſpy 


And liſten'd ev'ry breath of air to try; 
Obſerves the ſtars, and notes their ſliding courſe, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their wat'ry force; 
And both the Bears is careful to behold ; 


And bright Orion arm'd with burnilh'd gold. 


Then when he ſaw no threat'ning tempett nigh, 
But a ſure promiſe of a ſettled ſky, 
He gave the ſign to weigh ; we break our fleep, 


Forſake the pleaſing ſhore, and plow the deep. 


And now the riſing morn with roſy light | 
Adorns the ſkies, and puts the ſtars to flight, : 
When we from far, like bluiſh miſts, defcry 


e chearful crew rebound. 

My fire Anchifes crown'd a cup with wine, 
And off ring, thus implor'd the pow'rs divine: 
Ye Gods, preſiding over lands and ſeas, 


And you who raging winds and waves appeaſe, 


Breathe on our ſwelling fails a proſp'rous wind, 


And ſmooth our paſſage to the port aſſign'd. 
"The gentle gales their flagging force rencw ; 
And now the happy harbour 3s in view. 


8 
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Minerva's temple then ſalutes our ſight, 

Plac'd as a landmark on the mountain's height; 

We furl our ſails, and turn the prows to ſhore ; 

The curling waters round the gallies roar ; 

The land lies open to the raging eaſt, | 

Then, bending like a bow, with rocks compreſs'd, 

Shuts 5 the ſtorms; the winds and waves com- 
plain, 


And vent their malice on the cliffs in vain. 


The port lies hid within; on either ſide 

Iwo tow'ring rocks the narrow mouth divide, 
The temple, which aloft we view'd before, 

To diſtance flies, and ſeems to ſhun the ſhore. 
Scarce landed, the firit omens I beheld 5 
Were four white ſteeds that cropp'd the flow'ry field. 


War, war is threaten'd from this foreign ground. 


(oY father cry'd) where warlike ſteeds are found. 
et, ſince reclaim'd, to chariots they ſubmit, 
And bend to ſtubborn yokes, and champ the bit, 
Peace may ſucceed to war. Our way we bend, 
Fo Pallas, and the ſacred hill aſcend : 
There proſtrate to the fierce virago pray, 

Whoſe temple was the land-mark of our way. 


Each with a Phrygian mantle veil'd his head, 


And all commands of Heleniss obey'd, 


And pious rites to Grecian uno paid. 


Theſe dues perform'd, we ſtretch our ſails and ſtand 


To ſea, forſaking that ſuſpeQed land. 


From hence Tarentum's bay appears in view, 

For Hercules renown'd, if fame be true. 

Juſt oppoſite, Lacinan Funs ſtands ; 

Caulenian tow'rs, and Scylacwan ſtrands _ 

For ſhipwrecks fear'd: mount Ana thence: we fpy, 
* 3 _ SK 
Known by the ſmoky flames which cloud the nv. 


| Far off we hear the waves with {urty found 


Invade the rocks, the rocks their groans rebound. 
The billows break upon the ſounding tlrand, 
And roll the riſing tide, impure with fand. 

- „ | | Then 


wy 


NOTES; 


* De la Cerda, from Nannius, is particular in ſhew- 
ing 


g the friend{hip between theſe nations in aſter 
times; by which this prophecy (as they call it) was 


who was no great friend to the Romans. But hiſtory 


is not our buſineſs; what nets ſays may be re- 
garded as his own reſolution, and as a wiſh to pol- | 
terity, and that is fufficient. 


+ The character of Anchiſes is well ſupported to 


PL” 80 


Ry 


fulfilled: but ſure they forgot Pyrrhus king of Epirus, ' 


the luſt, throughout that ſhort part which he acts in 


the poem. Vigil repreſents him ſkilful in divina- 


tion; before his departure from Troy, he foretold 


g ſrom the fire which ſur- 


that Jilus ſhould be a kin 


Founded his hair, b. ii. in this paſſage he foretells 


No. 3. 


the arrival of the Troens in Iialy, from the fight of 
theſe white horſes. The poet has painted him likc- 
wiſe with the natural infirmitics of old age. Hence 
his weak memory makes him miſtake the import of 


the Delphic oracle: he thought that they were di- 


rected to ſail to Crete, becauſe Teucer, one of the 
founders of Joy, was a Cretan; and had forgotten: 
that Dardanus, who was another founder of Troy, 
came from Italy. At the fame time, Verl has given 
him all the virtues of an old hero: he is reſolved ta 
periſh wich his country; he makes his old age a 
rcaſon for his deſpiſing death; nothing but a pro, 
digy could induce him to leave the city of 1, 
though in James, | 
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Vi! | | 7 5 
ll Then thus Anchiſes, in experience old, And where he fell th' avenging Father drew * 
9 "Tis that Charybdis which the ſeer foretold, This flaming hill, and on his body threw : nt 
Hl And thoſe the promis'd rocks; bear off to fea : As often as he turns his weary ſides, 1 
1 With haſte the frighted mariners obcy. He ſhakes the ſolid iſle, and ſmoke the heavens hides, ;* 
bl i Firſt Palinurus to the larboard veer'd ; In ſhady wouds we paſs the tedious night}: | 1 
* Then all the fleet by his example iteer'd. Wucre bellowing founds and groans our ſouls af- 5 ny 
To heay'n aloft on ridgy waves we ride, ö fright, 5 8 1 5 
Then down to hell deſcend, when they divide. Of which no cauſe is offer'd to the ſight. | 1 = 
And thrice our gallies knock'd the {tony ground, )] For not one ſtar was kindled in the ſky, i 
And thrice the hollow rocks return the found, ] Nor could the moon her borrow'd light ſupply ; 0 
And thrice we {aw the ſtars, that ſtood with dews 7 For miſty clouds involv'd the firmament, | 3 
| around. . | } | The ſtars were muffled, and the moon was pent. Wh 
The flagging winds forſook us with the ſun, | Scarce had the riſing fun the day reveal'd; = 
And weary'd, on Cyclopean ſhores we run. Scarce had his heat the pearly dews difpell'd ; _ 4 
The port capacious, and ſecure from wind, When from the woods there bolts, before our ſight, 1 
Is to the foot of thund'ring Aa join d.“ | Somewhat betwixt a mortal and a ſpright, | oF 
By turns a pitchy cloud ſhe rolls on high; So thin, fo ghaſtly meagre, and fo wan, oF 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, | So bare of fleſh, he ſcarce reſembled man. 08 
And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the ſky. This thing, all tatter'd, ſeem'd from far Cimplore | q 
Oft from her bowels maſſy rocks are thrown, [Our pious aid, and pointed to the ſhore, ; 2 
And thiver'd by the force come piece- meal down. We look behind, then view his ſhaggy beard, 2 
Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, His cloaths all tagg'd with thorns, and filth Eis Y 
Fed from the fiery ſprings that boil below. | „% RT, 85 nw 
Enceladus, they ſay, transfix'd by Jade, The reſt in mien, in habit, and mh face, | = 
With blaſted limbs came trembling from above; ] Appear'd a Greet, and ſuch indeed he was. 18 
* This deſcription is worked up with great ſpirit | firſt ſettling in Scily, as he expreſsly tells us. Pin- MW 
and ſublimity. It ſeems to have been copied from dr 1s the firſt poet, that has given us a deſcription 1 
a very ſublime one of Pindar, which Mr. Het | of thele fiery eruptions of mount Auna; which from 1 
hath nobly tranſlated, too curious to be omitted in Homer's having taken no notice of ſo extraordinary FT 
T Dy | a phenomenon, is ſuppoſed not to have burned be- = 
Now under ſulph'rous Cuma's ſea- bound coaſt, | fore his time. | —_ 
And vaſt Sidi lies his ſhaggy breaſt; I Nothing can more ſtrongly ſtrike the imagina- 1 
By ſnowy na, nurſe of endleſs froſt, tion, than theſe circumſtances of the wandering Tro- 1 
The pillar'd prop of heav'n, for ever preſt: Jans, ſheltered in a wood, upon an unknown coaſt, * 
Forth from whoſe nitrous caverns uluing riſe and hearing ſtrange, and terrible noiſes, during the | 3 
Pure liquid fountains of tempeſtuous fire, whole night, which was extremely dark and moon- = 
And veil in ruddy miſts the noon day ſkies, leſs, and not knowing from whence theſe dreadful _ 
While wrapt in ſmoke the eddying flames | ſounds came, or by what they might be occaſioned: w 
e e 1 and at day-break being ſuddenly ſurprized at the 2 
Or gleaming thro” the night with hideous roar ' ghaſtly figure of a man, who at firſt runs towards 
Far over the red'ning main huge rocky fragments | them with great precipitation, ſeemingiy to be 
25 pour. „ | | ſome aſliitance, but ſuddenly ſtops and ſtarts back at 
Thucydides, at the end of this third book, makes | the ſight of Tran arms and habits; at laſt reco- 
mention of three eruptions of mount Ætna, the laſt | vering himſelf a little, reſolves to fling himſelf into 
of which he ſays, happened, in the third year of the | their hands, let what will be the conſequence : Who, 
88th OY nis. the former about fifty years before, that | when they have received him into a veſſel, gives 
: OS | a 
i, in the laſt year of the 70th, or the firſt year of | them that dreadful narration of Polypheme, and in- 
the 57 Olymp. Of the date of the firſt eruption | forms them that this was the Cyc/zps iſland, and begs 
e makes no mention. Probably no more was | them therefore to leave it inſtantly, concluding 
known in his time about it, than that it was the firſt, ] moſt pathetically, that it would be ſome comfort to 
and the only one, beſides the two above mentioned, | him, if he muſt die, to periſh by the hands of men, 
hat had happencd from the time of the Greeks | and not of monſters. 
| 
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He caſt on us from far a frightful view, 

Whom ſoon for Trojans and for foes he knew, 
Stood ſtill, and paus'd; thence all at once began 
To ſtretch his limbs, and trembled as he ran. 
Soon as approach'd, upon his knees he fails, 
And thus with tears and ſighs for pity calls. 
Now by the powers above, and what we ſhare 
From nature's common gift, this vital air, 


O Trans, take me hence; I beg no more, 


But bear me far from this unhappy ſhore. 
Tis true, I am a Greek, and farther own, 


Among your foes beſieg'd th' imperial town; 


For ſuch demerits if my death be due, 
No more for this abandon'd life I ſue; 
This only favour let my tears obtain, 
To throw me headlong in the rapid main; 


Since nothing more than death my crime de- 


mands, | 
J die content to die by human hands. 


He ſaid, and on his knees my knees embrac'd : 
I bad him boldly tell his fortune paſt; | 
His preſent ſtate, his lineage, and his name; 


Th' occaſion of his fears, and whence he came. 
The good Anchiſes rais'd him with his hand, 
Who, thus encourag'd, anſwer'd our demand: 
From Ithaca, my native ſoil, I came 

To Try, and Achemenides my name. 


Me my poor father with Uly//es ſent ; 


(O had I ſtay'd, with poverty content!) 
But fearful for themſelves, my countrymen 
Left me forſaken in the Cyclops den. 


The cave, tho' large, was dark, the diſmal floor 
Was pav'd with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 


Our monſtrous hoſt, of more than human ſize, 
Eres his head, and ſtares within the ſkies. 
Bellowing his voice, and horrid is his hue. 

Ye Gods, remove this plague from mortal view! 


The joints of laughter'd wretches are his ſood, 


And for his wine he quaffs the ſtreaming blood. 


 Thele eyes beheld, when with his ſpacious hand 


He ſeiz d two captives of our Grecian band; * 
Stretch'd on his back, he daſh'd againſt the ſtones 


Their broken bodies, and their crackling bones: 


Wich ſpouting blood the purple pavement ſwims, | 
While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 


Not unreveng'd Uly/Jes bore their fate, 
Nor thoughtleſs of his own unhappy ſtate; 
For gorg'd with fleſh, and drunk with human 


wine, 

V hile faſt aſleep the giant lay ſupine; 

Snoaring aloud, and belching from his may 

His indigeſted foam, and morſels raw: 

We pray, we calt the lots, and then ſurround 
The monſtrous body, ſtretch'd along the ground; 
Each as he could approach him, lends a hand 

To bore his eyeball with a flaming brand: 
Beneath his frowning forchead lay his eye, 

(For only one did the vaſt frame ſupply ;) 

But that a globe fo large, his front is fill'd, 

Like the ſun's deſk, or like a Grecian ſhield, _ 
The ſtroke ſucceeds, and down the pupil bends ; 
This vengeance follow'd for our flaughter'd friends. 
But haſte, unhappy wretches, haſte to fly; + 
Your cables cut, and on your oars rely. 

Such, and fo vaſt as Palypheme appears, 


A hundred more this hated ifland bears: 


Like him in caves they cut their woolly ſheep, 1 


Like him, their herds on tops of mountains keep; T 
Like him, with mighty ſtrides, they ſtalk from 
ſteep to ſteep. | 


| And now three moons their ſharpen'd horns renew, 


Since thus in woods and wilds, obſcure from view, 


I drag my loathſome days with mortal fright, 


And in delerted caverns lodge by night. 
Oft from the rocks a dreadful proſpect fee 


Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree: 


From far J hear his thund ring voice reſound, 
And trampling fect that ſhake the ſolid ground 
Cornels and ſavage berries of the wood, 

And roots and herbs have been my mcagre food. 

_ While all along my longing eyes are caſt, 

I faw your happy ſhips appear at laſt. 
On thoſe I fix'd my hopes, to theſe I run, 

Tis all I aſk, this cruel race to ſhun, | 
What other death you pleaſe yourſclves beſtow. 
Scarce had he ſaid, when on the mountain's brow 


We 


= 
* 


N O T E S. . 


This epiſode of the companions, of Lyyſſes maſ- 
ſacred and devoured by Peolpyheme-is drawn from the 


Ody/fey, book ix. The Roman poet relates the ſtory 
in terms more majeſtic and heroic than thoſe of the 
Greek. Beſides, Virgil tells us that only two Grecians 
were devoured by the Cyclops, but Hamer fp aks of 
four; ſo that the Roman poet exaggerated leſs than 
the Gr-cian. | 


+ This break in 4chacmenides's ſpeech is of ex- 


| „DVV . 
quiſite beauty. In the midſt of his narration, the 
fear of the Cyclops and the dangers he had juſt eſ- 
caped, break in upon his mind, and ſtop him for a 


moment from fhnithing his account, to give the Ta- 
Jans advice to fly immediately. 


The circumſtances 
that follow of his hearing the giant's footſteps, and 
loud voices, while he lay hid in dens and caves, are 
ſtrongly imagined, ESE 
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We ſaw the giant ſhepherd ſtalk before 

His following flock, and leading to the ſhore, 

A monſtrous bulk, deform'd, depriv'd of ſight, 

His ſtaff a trunk of pine to guide his ſteps aright. 
His pond'rous whiſtle from his neck deſcends ; Il 

His woolly care their penſive lord attends ; 

This only ſolace his hard fortune ſends. } 


Soon as he reach'd the ſhore, and touch'd the waves, 


From his bor'd eye the gutt'ring blood he laves; 
He pnaſh'd his teeth and grean'd; thro' ſeas he 
| 8 | 35 
And ſcarce the topmoſt billows touch'd his ſides. 
Seiz'd with a ſudden fear, we run to fea, 
The cables cut, and filent haſte away: 
The well-deſerving ſtranger entertain; 
Then, buckling to the work, our oars divide the 
= 
The giant hearken'd to the daſhing ſound ; 
But when our veſſel out of reach he found, 
De ſtrided onward, and in vain eſſay d 
Th' [nan deep, and durit no farther wade. 
With that he roar'd alond; the dreadful cry 1 
Shakes earth, and air, and ſeas; the billows fly 
Before the bellowing noiſe to diſtant Itay. 
The neighb'ring Etna trembling all around; 
The winding caverns echo to the ſound. * 
His brother Cyclops hear the yelling rour ; 
And, ruſhing down the mountains, crowd theſhore. 
Wee faw their ſtern, diſtorted looks from far, 
And one-ey'd glance, that vainly threaten'd war. 
A dreadful council, with their heads on high; 
The miſty clouds about their foreheads fly: 
Not yielding to the tow'ring tree of Jou, 
Or talleſt cypreſs of Diana's grove. 
New pangs of mortal fear our minds aſſail, 
"We tug at ev'ry oar, and hoiſt up ev'ry fail ; 
And take th' advantage of the friendly gale. 
Forewarn'd'by Helenus, we ſtrive to ſhun 
Charybdis uh; nor dare to Scylla run. 
An equal fate on either ſide appears; 
We, tacking to the left, are free from fears. 
For, from Pelorus' point the north aroſe, 
And drove us back where ſwift Pantagias flows. 


ꝶ— —— 


NOTES 


* This is a moſt noble hyperbole, and by no | 


mcans too bold, as ſome will have it; they forget 
not only the prerogative of poetry, but the real na- 
ture of fear; which always ſwells and heightens it's 
object. 
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His rocky mouth we paſs; and make our way 
By Thapſus, and Megara's winding bay 
This paſſage Achæmenides had ſhown, 

Tracing the courſe which he before had run. 
Right o'er againſt Plemmyriun:'s wat'ry ſtrand 
There lies an iſle, once call'd th Ortyg:an land: 
Alpheus, as old fame reports, has found 

From Greece a ſecret paſſage under-ground ; 


| By love to beauteous Arethuſa led, 


* 


As #elenus enjoin'd, we next adore 

Diana's name protectreſs of the ſhore, 
With proſp'rous gales we paſs the quiet ſounds 
Of ſtill Zlorus, and his fruitful bounds. 4; 
Then doubling cape Pachynus, we ſurvey 

The rocky ſhore extended to the fea. 

The town of Camarine from far we ſce, 

And fenny lake undrain'd by fates decree. + 
In ſight of the Geloan fields we pals, 

And the large walls where mighty Gela was: 
Then Agragas with lofty ſummits crown'd, 
Long for the race of warlike ſteeds renown'd ; 


U] We paſs'd Selinus, and the palmy land, 
F | And widely ſhun the Lilybean ſtrand, 


Unſafe for ſecret rocks and moving ſand. 

At length on ſhore the weary fleet arriv'd, 

Which Drepanum's unhappy port receiv'd. + 

Here, after endleſs labours, often toſs'd 

By raging ſtorms, and driv'n on ey*ry coaſt, 

My dear, dear father, ſpent with age, I loft. 8 

Eaſe of my cares, and ſolace of my pain, 

Sav'd thro' a thouſand toils, but ſav'd in vain, 

The prophet, who my future woes reveal'd, 
Vet this the greateſt and the worſt, conceal'd. 

And dire Celens, whoſe forchoding Ixil 

Denounc all elſe, was filent of this ill: 

This my laſt labour was. Some friendly God 
From thence convey'd us to your blefs'd abode. 

Thus to the hit'ning queen the royal gueſt 

His wand'ring courſe, and all his tos expreſs'd; & 
And here concluding, he xetir'd to reſt. 
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+ The ora. le forbad the inhabitants to drain this 
morſh they neglected to obſerve it, and their ene- 


J 


22a. 04044442, through the part that was drained, 
SHEEN great laughter, 


| N 0 F E S. | 5 
+ This is a city in Sicily, called at preſ-nt Tre- 


baus, where they ſtill hew the tomb of Anchiſes. 


lt is an inftance of our poet's exqueſite judg- 
ment, that he does not minutely and at length deſ- 
cribe the illneſo and death of Anchiſes: which would 
have too much retarded the action uf the poem, and 
not have intereſted the reader in any extraordinary 
manner. 


The 


And mingling here, they roll in the ſame ſacred bed. 
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The hero's valour, acts, and birth inſpire 
Her ſoul with love, and fan the ſecret fire. 


Her fiſter firſt with early care ſhe ſought, 
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The FOURTH BOOK of the ANEID.* 
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matc 


ido diſcovers to her ſiſter her paſſion for neas, and her thoughts of marrying him. She prepares a hunting 


er his entertainment. Juno, by Venus's conſent, raiſes a ſtorm, which ſeparates the hunters, and 


drives neas and Dido into the ſame cave, where their marriage 1s ſuppoſed to be completed. Jupiter dif- 
patches Mercury to Eneas, to warn him from was, of Mneas ſecretly prepares for his voyage + Dido 
er 7 


finds out his deſign, and to put a ſtop to it, makes uſe of 


own and her ſiſter's intreaties, and difcovers al 


the variety of paſſions that are incident lo a neglected lover. When nothing would prevail on him, ſhe contrive 


her awn death, with which this book concludes, 


— ——— res >. 


BY anxious cares already feiz'd the queen : 


She fed within her veins a flame unſeen : 4 


His words, his looks imprinted in her heart, 
Improve the paſſion, and increaſe the ſmart. 
Now when the purple morn had chac'd away 
The dewy ſhadows, and reſtor'd the day, 


And thus in mournful accents eas'd her thought : 
My deareſt Anna, what new dreams affright + 
My lab'ring ſoul ; what viſions of the night 
Diſturb my quiet, and diſtract my breaſt, 

With ſtrange ideas of our Tran gueſt ? 

His worth, his actions, and majeltic air, 

A man deſcended from the gods declare. 


K p 2 
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* In the third book, Vigil ſeems to have diſ- 
played his {kill in deſcriptive poetry; but this fourth 
dook 18 entirely devoted to the pathetic. And in- 


deed he hath exhauſted the ſubject ; no author ever | 


moren the paſſions of pity and terror in ſo great a 
degree. he origin and progreſs of the paſſion of 


love, it's various effects on the mind, it's doubts, 


and hopes, and fears, and jealouſies, it's pleaſures 
and pains, till it ends in the deepeſt deſpair, were 
never ſo forcibly, ſo clegantly, or naturally de- 
icribed. | | 


| Fear ever argues a degenerate kind, 2 
His birth is well aflerted by his mind. 5 


I Then what he ſuffer'd when by fate betray'd, 
| What brave attempts for falling Trey he made. 


Such were his looks, ſo gracefully he ſpoke, 
That were I not reſolv'd againſt the yoke 
Of hapleſs marriage never to be curs'd 
With ſecond love, ſo fatal was my firſt, 


To this one error I might yield again: 


For fince Sichæus was untimely lain, 

This only man is able to ſubvert 

The ftix'd foundations of my ſtubborn heart. 
And to confeſs my frailty, to my ſhame, 
Somewhat J find within, if not the fame, 
Foo like the ſparkles of my former flame. 
But 


1 1 


hs 


* * I SEE, 


| | N . 
| + Dido endeayours to perſuade herſelf, that it was 
the exalted merit and virtue of the hero, not his 
erſon that ſhe was fond of: the uſual and natural 

artifice of this inſinuating paſſion of love! | 

+ Admirable is the art and nature of this ſpeech, 
in the mouth of a weman ; expreſling both her love 
and her modeſty ; arguing againſt what ſhe paſſion- 
atcly deſires, and wanting to be adviſed to do that 
which ſhe already half (if not quite) reſolves to. do, 


whether ſhe be adviſed, or no- 


No. 4. 
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But firſt let yawning carih a paſſage rend,“ 
And let me thro? the dark abyfs deſcend ; 
Firit let avenging Fove, with flames from high, 
Drive down this body to the nether ſky, 
Condemn'd with giotts in endleſs night to lie, 
| Before I break the plrghted faith 1 gave; 
No; he who had my yows ſhall ever have; 

For whom I loyd on carth I worihip in the grave, 

She ſaid ; the tears ran guſhing from her eyes, 

And fiopp'd her ſpeech ; her lifter thus replies: 

O dearer than the vital air 1 breathe, 

Will you to grief your blooming years bequeath ? 

Condemn'd to waſte in wees your lonely life 

Without the joys of mother or of wife. | 

Think you theſe tcars, this pompous train of 
| woe, 1 

Are known or valu'd by the ghoſt below? 

J grant, that while your ſorrows yet were green, 

It well became a woman and a queen, 

The vows of Tyrian princes to neglect, 

To ſcorn larbas, and his love reject, 

With all the Zyban lords of mighty name, 

But will you fight againſt a pleaſing flame! | 

This little ſpot of land, which heav'n beſtows, 

On er'ry fide is hemm'd with warlike foes: 

Getulian cities here are ſpread around, 


» 


And fierce Numidians there your frontiers bound; 


* 2 
- 
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* There are ſome delicate ſtrokes of nature in the 
cautious manner in which Dido reveals her new- 
born paſſion to her ſiſter. 
ſoleinn proteſtations ſhe makes, that ſhe was im- 
moveably reſolved never to marry again, is inimi— 
tably juſt and natural; and the true picture of a 
widow's reſolutions. The reader of taſte will like- 
wiſe be charmed with the arguments her ſiſter uſes 
to perſuade her to indulge her paſſion, and marry 
again: it'1s impoſſible to think of more ſtrong and 
weighty. ones; eſpecially where ihe puts Dido in 
mind, that ſhe 1s ſurrounded with enemies, that 


nothing could give her kingdom more itrength than 


a confederacy with the Trans; that even prudence 
would direct her to take a huſband, if for no other 


reaſon, yet that he might be a kind of protector of 


her infant kingdom, againſt her brother's anger; 


and laſtly, that the very gods ſcemed to have inte- 
teſted themſclves in this affair, and that for her part 
ſhe could not help believing that June herſelf had 
driven the Trojan fleet on purpoſe to her coaſts. 
The excuſes ſhe ſuggeſts to Dido, and the cauſes of 
delay ſh2 would have her make uſe of to Æncas are 
likewiſe admirable : „Tell him that it is utterly 
unpoſſible to undertake ſo dangerous a voyage in 


— 
| 


But what follows in the 
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| 
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With eaſe reſolv'd the ſcruples of her fame 3. 


And holds the golden goblet in her hands. 


Here lies a barren waſte of thirſty land, 

And there the Syrtes raiſe the moving ſand : 
Barcæan troops beſiege the narrow ſhore, 
And from the fea Pygmaliar threatens more. 
Propitious Heav'n, and gracious Furs, lead 


This wand'ring navy to your needful aid; 
How vill your empire ſpread, your city riſe 


From fuch an union, and with ſuch allies! 
Implore the favours of the pow'rs above, 


i And leave the conduct of the reſt to love. 


Continue {}]] your hoſpitable way, 
And fh]l invent occaſions of their ſtay, 


Till ſtorms and winter winds ſhall ceaſe to 


threat, 


And planks and oars repair their ſhatter'd fleet. 


Theſe words, which from a friend and ſiſter 
©." Came; | 


| 
And added fury to the kindled flame. 7 
Inſpir'd with hope, the project they purſue, 
On ex'ry altar ſacrifice renew; 
A chofen ewe of two years old they pay, 
To Ceres, Bacchus, and the God of day: 


Preferring Zuns's power, for Juns tics 


The nuptial Knot, and makes the marriage joys. 


The beauteous queen before her altar ſtands, 


the wintry ſeaſon, 


nocent and at quict. 
contrary to the vow ſhe had made to the manes of 


5 A milk- 
N. O T E S. | 1 
and that his fleet wants refit- 
ting.“ TS OE 
+ Let us obſerve the progreſs of Dido's paſſion 
and guilt, This princeſs at firſt entertains neas 
with vows and prayers which ſhe puts up to the 
gods with a fincere piety, becauſe then ſhe was in- 
She begins to love Aneas 


her firſt huſband, which to her were a kind of deity. 
Sne begins at the ſame time to ſuppoſe, that theſe 


manes are no longer concerned about her, and lay 


no obligation upon her to keep her vows. Laſt of 
all, being more corrupted, ſhe becomes guilty of 
impiety againſt the gods; and ſeeing that ÆAncas 
was about to leave her by their order, ſhe would 


perſuade him that they are quite ignorant and un- 


concerned at what is done here on earth. Not that 
ſhe was really and abſolutely perſuaded of ſo impi- 
ous a maxim: the poet was too judicious to make 
ſo great and ſo ſtrange an alteration in the manners 
of this queen, in ſo ſhort a time. It is her paſſion 
which makes her ſpeak thus. This, in ſhort, is the 
beginning of impiety, which naturally happens to 
thoſe whoſe vices and paſſions are violent; and 
which at laſt leads them into downright atheiſm, _ 
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A milk-white heifer ſhe with flow'rs adorns, 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns ; 


And whillt the prieſts with pray'r the Gods invoke, 


She feeds their altars with Sabæan ſmoke; 

With hourly care the ſacrifice renews, 

And anxiouſly the panting entrails views. 

W hat prieſtly rites, alas! what pious art, 

What vows avail t0 cure a bleeding heart! 

A gentle fire ſhe feeds within her veins, 

Where the ſoft God ſecure in ſilence reigns. 
Sick with deſire, and ſceking him ſhe loves, 


From ſtrect to ſtreet the raving Dido roves. 


So When the watchful ſhepherd from the blind 


Wounds with a random ſhaft the careleſs hind ; 


Diſtracted with her pain, ſhe flies the woods, 
Bounds 9'er the lawn, and ſeeks the ſilent floods; 
With fruitleſs care; 101 ſtill the fatal dart 

Sticks in her ſide, and rankles in her heart. 

And now ſhe leads the Tr5jan chief along“ 

The lofty walls, amidſt the buſy throng ; 

Diſplays her Tyrian wealth, and riſing town, 
Which love, without his labour, makes his Own. 
This pomp the ſhews to tempt her wand'ring 


uelt ; 


ler falt' ring tongue forbids to ſpeak the reſt. 


When day declines, and feaſts renew the night, 
Still on his face ſhe feeds her famiſh'd ſight: 


2 


She longs again to hear the prince relate 
His own adventures, and the 2 han fate: 
He telle it o'er and o'er; but fill in vain; 
For {tl the begs to h ©r It once again. 
The hearer on the ſpeaker's mouth d pends; 
And thus the tragic ſtory never ends. 

Then when they part, when Phe be s paler light 
Withdraws, and falling itars to fle ep invite, 
She laſt er mains, when ex ry gucit is gone, 
Sits on the bed he preſs d, and f. ghs alone; 
Abſent, her abſent hero ſees and wa 
Or in her boſom young . Aſcantius bear 
And ſeeks the father's image in the child. 
If love by likencls might be ſo be zgull'd. 
Mean time the a ing tow'rs are at a {tand, + 
No labours exerciſe the youthiul band; | 
Nor uſe of arts, nor toils of Arms they know ; 
The mole is left unfiniſh'd to the foe. 


* 


The mounus, the v. orks, the Walls, neglecte ed he, 


Short of their prom's'd height, that ſeem'd to threat! 
the ſky. | 

But when imperial 7 June, from abc re, 

Saw Dids fetter'd in the chains of love; 

Hot with the venom, which her veins inflam'd, 

And by no ſenſe of {tame to be reclaim'd; 

With, ſoothing words to Venus ſhe begun: 

High praifes, endleſs honours you have won, 

| And 


NOTES. 


* If the reader be not void of all taſte and ſer "= 
bility, pity and humanity, he mult be inexpreflibly 


moved by the following circumſtances of Dido's be: 
haviour ; by her carrying Zneas through the town, 
and tempting him to ſettle in a city already begun 
to be built ; by her beginning to ſpeak and ſudden- 


ly ſtopping ſhort and faultering ; by her ſtill ma- 


king new feaſts and entertainments for her lover; 


by her deſiring to hear his ſtory again and again; 
by her attention to eve cry ſyllable he ſpoke ; by her 


remaining in the hall after the gueſts were gone, 


and lying upon the couch where he fat; by her think- 


ing ſhe {till hears his voice, and {till fred his perſon, 
and by her fondly playing with Aſcanius. 


+ "Phe moral here is equally juſt and noble: no- 
thin can more ſtrongly repreſent the pernicious 
HT - equences of this violent paſhon; the neglect it 
occafions of all uſeful and neceſſary affairs ; ; the in- 
dolence and ſtupor into which it caſts all the facul- 


ties of mind and body; and how it damps and deſ- 


troys all the noble and worthy purſuits and aims of 
mankind. What a change of conduct has this paſ- 


ſion ſuddenly wrought upon our unfortunate queen! 


The imperial works in which the was engaged 


with ſuch earneſtneſs are all at a ſtand! ſhe, who 


. 


| 


| NOT-P 8. | 
was {0 buſy a and intent es fin! iſhing her city, and 
bent her whole thoughts and ſoul upon that glori- 
cus detion, now thinks of nothing but ireth part. es 
of pleaſure with her lover, and by what kinds ot 
diverſions and amuſements ſhe may beſt detain her 
DL ed ſtranger! 

1 The 2 of the Æneid is formed upon the 
June of the Iliad. This is viſible. But ſce what 
Virgil in imitating hath added of his own. June, 
beſides her hatred againſt the Trans, excited by 
the judgment of Paris, and the rape of Garyncde 
(both ſo injurious to her beauty) appears particu- 
larly animated againſt Lee for ſpecial reaſous, 
which rendered her character proper tor the Aneid; 
and which raiſed Virgil far above the rank of thoſe 
ſervile copiers, Who can only ipllow their author, 
ſtep by ſtep. Jung knew, ſays he, that the Roman 
power was to become fatal to Carthage, her favourite 
city, which the would gladly have made miſtrefs GE 
the world. This makes a new incentive. to her 
againſt a people ſhe had already ſo many other ren- 
ſons to hate ; and this gives Ji an opportuaity 
of exalting the glory of his country, | by recalling 
into the minds of his readers, the greateſt events e ; 


be found in hiſtory. 


—— 


| 
| 
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But you the partner of his bed and throne, 
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And mighty trophies with your worthy fon : 
T'wo Gois a ſilly woman have undone. 
Nor am ] ignorant you both ſuſpect 


This riling city, which my hands erect: 


But ſhall celeſtial diſcord never ceaſe ; 

* Its better ended in a Jaſting peace. 

You ſtand poteſs'd of all your foul defir'd; 
Poor Dido with conſuming love is fir'd: 
Your Trejan with my Tyran let us join, 

So Dido {hall be your's, Zneas mine; 

One common kingdom, one united line. 
Eliza ſhall a Dardan lord obey, 

And lofty Carthage tor a dow'r convey. _ 
Then Jenus, who her hidden fraud deſcry d, 
(Which would the ſceptre of the world miſguide 
To Ly6b:an ſhores,) thus artfully reply' d:? 
Who but a fool would wars with Furs chuſe, 
And ſuch alliance and ſuch gifts refuſe? 


If fortune with our joint deſires comply: 


The doubt is all from de and deſtiny, 


Leſt he forbid, with abſolute command, 
To mix the people in one common land. 
Or will the Trojan, and the Tyrian line, 


In laſting leagues and ſure ſucceſſion join? 


Tay move his mind; my wiſhes are your own. 
Nine, faid imperial Juno, be the care; 
Time urges now to perfect this affair: 
Attend my counſel, and the ſecret ſhare. 


W ben next the ſun his riſing light diſplays, 
And gilds the world below with purple rays, 


The queen, AÆncas, and the Tyrian court, 


Shall to the ſhady woods for ſilvan game reſort: 


There, while the huntſmen pitch their toils around, 
And cheartul horns from {ide to ſide reſound, 
A pitchy cloud {hall cover all the plain | 


With hail, and thunder, and tempeſtuous rain, 


| 


The fearful train ſhall take their ſpeedy flight, 
Diſpers'd and all involv'd in gloomy night; 
One cave a grateful ſhelter ſhall afford 

To the fair princeſs and the Tran lord: 

I will myſelf the bridal bed prepare, 

If you, to bleſs the nuptials, will be there; 


| So ſhall their loves be crown'd with due delights, 


And Hymen fhall be preſent at the rites. 
The queen of love conſents, and cloſely ſmiles 


| At her vain project, and difcover'd wiles. t 


I be roſy morn was riſen from the main, 
And horns and hounds awake the princely train! 
They iſſue early through the city gate, 

Where the more wakeful huntſmen ready wait, 

With nets, and toils, and darts, beſide the force 
Of Spartan dogs, and ſwift Maſſilian horſe. 

The Tyran peers, and officers of ſtate, 

For the flow queen in anti-chambers wait :+ 


Her lofty courſer, in the court below, 
(Who his majeſtic rider ſeems to know) 


Proud of his purple trappings, paws the ground, 


And champs the golden bitt, and ſpreads the foam 


around. 


The queen at length appears: on either hand 


The brawny guards in martial order ſtand. 

A flow er'd cymarr with golden fringe ſhe wore, 
And at her back a golden quiver bore : | 
Her flowing hair a golden caw!l reſtrains; $ 

A golden claſp the Tyrian robe ſuſtains. _ 
Then young Aſcanius, with a ſprightly grace, 
Leads on the Trojan youth to view the chace. 
But far above the reſt in beauty ſhines 

The great Æneas, when the troop he joins: 
Like fair Apoll, when he leaves the froſt 


| Of wint'ry Xanthus, and the Lycian coaſt; bi 
| When to his native Delos he reſorts, 


Ordains the dances, and renews the ſports ; 


Where 


_ * Theſe lines contain a direct and moſt indiſpu- 
table proof, that Vigil introduced this epiſode of 
Dido, with a view to the rivalihip that exiſted be- 


tw xt Carthage and Rome. 


+ Venus in this and the foregoing paſſage, is 
repreſented as a compleat miſtreſs of cunning, 


and poſſeſſed of the keeneſt diſcernment, Whether 


the poet has concealed any allegory, by giving the 
queen of beauty theſe qualities, the ladies, to whom 
we leave it, muſt determine. f 
+ She was ſpending a great deal of time to adorn 
herſelf to the utmoit of tier power, that ſhe might 
arpear more charmingly beautiful to Aneas, And 
at lait when the does actually make her appearance 
after this delay, our expectations are fully anſwer- 


” 


NOTES; 


ed, and ſhe comes forth as lovely a figure as we can 


conceive. | | 
$ It modern fine ladies, who are apt to think the 


dreſſes worn at preſent, more elegantiy fancied, and 


becoming, than any that can be imagined, would 
not be oftended at the liberty we take ; we would 
obſerve, that this hunting-dreſs of Dido is far mage 
graceful and becoming to the perſon than any drefs 
which ever appeared in a chace on Windſor foreſt. 

This compariſon is of an exquiſite beauty; and 
might give a full idea of the gracefulneſs of Apollo 


to a ſtatuary or painter; there is ſomething very 


elegant in the image preſented before us. A pain- 
ter might execute in colours every part of this deſ- 
cription, except the circumſtance of the founding 
quiver. 
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His horſe's 


painting. It muſt be obſerved likewiſe, 
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Where painted Scythians, mix'd with Cretan bands, 
Before the joyful altars join their hands. _ 
Himſelf, on Cynthus walking, fees below 


The merry madneſs of the ſacred ſhow. 


Green wreaths of bays his length of hair incloſe, 
A golden fillet binds his awful brows; 
His quiver ſounds: not leſs the prince is ſeen 
In manly preſence, or in lofty mien. 


Now had they rc had the hills, and ſtorm'd the 


eat 
Of ſavage beaſts, in dens, their laſt retreat: 


The cry purſues the mountain- goats; they bound 


From rock to rock, and keep the craggy ground: 


Quite otherwiſe the ſtags, a trembling train, 


In herds unſingled ſcour the duſty plain, 

And a long chace, in open view maintain. 

The glad Aſcanius, as his courſer guides, . 

Spurs through the vale, and theſe and thoſe outrides. 
anks and ſides are forc'd to feel 

The clanking laſh, and goring of the ſteel. 


Impatiently he views the feeble prey, 


Wiſhing ſome nobler beaſt to croſs his way. 


Py 0 1 


And rather would the tuſky boar attend, 
Or fee the tawny lion downward bend. 
Mean time the gath'ring clouds obſcure the ſkies; 
From pole to pole the forky light'ning flies; 

The rattling thunder rolls; and Fun pours 

A wintry deluge down, and ſounding ſhow'rs. 

The company di ſpers'd to coverts ride, 8 85 
And ſeek the homely cots, or mountain's hollow fide, 
The rapid rains, deſcending from the hills, 

To rolling torrents raiſe the creeping rills. 

The queen and prince, as love or fortune guides,“ 
One common cavern in her boſom hides. 

Then firit the trembling earth the ſignal gave, 

And flaſhing fires enlighten all the cave: 

Hell from below, and uns from above, 6; 
And howling nymphs, were conſcious to their love. 
From this ill-omen'd hour in time aroſe 
Debate and death, and all ſucceeding woes. 

The queen, whom ſenſe of honour could not move, 

No longer made a ſecret of her love, 

But call'd it marriage, by that ſpecious name 

To vell the crime, and ſanctify the ſhame. # * 


N O T E S. 


| quiver. This adds life to the whole figure, and 1s 


one of the reaſons of the ſuperiority of ny to 
that there 


1s a ſecret beauty in this comparifon, which a pal- 


ſage in Suetonius ſuggeſts. Auguſtus, it ſeems, af- 


feed to be thought like Apollo; there is therefore a 


_ peculiar propriety and addreſs in the poet, in his 


comparing Æneas (by whom Auguſtus was undoubt- 


edly meant) to that God. And it ſeems to have 


been an uſual piece of flattery in the courtly writers 


of that time to compare the emperor (who was in re- 


ality beautiful) to Apollo. We do not aſſert that Virgil 
had the famous figure of the Apollo Belvidere in his 
eye, in writing this compariſon; but thus much is 
plain, that they both relate to the Apollo Venator, ſet 
off more than he is uſually in that character; that 
both in the poet, and in the marble, this God is re- 
preſented as the ſtandard of beauty; that this di- 
vine beauty of his, and his motion, are the two 
principal points aimed at by Virgil in this ſimilitude, 
and the two chief things that ſtrike one in viewing 
the Apollo Belvidere; and on the whole, that if the 
one was not copied from the other, they are at leaſt 
ſo much alike, that they may very well ſerve to give 
a mutual light to each other. 

* This circumſtance is natural; Virgil for ever 
ſuits the manners to the age of the perſons he in- 
troduces. | —_ | 

+ If ever Virgil ſnewed his addreſs in making 
ws, underſtood only by glancing at and lightly 

Jo. 4. | 


VVV 


| touching upon them; it is doubtleſs in this paſſage ,. 


at which it was ſo eaſy to make a falſe ſtep. All 
the commentators praiſe his modeſty and his deli- 
Fn 5 T 
I The love with which Dido is ſeized for Aneas,. 
and that of Calypfos for Oe, are at bottom much 
the ſame thing; as are alſo the orders that Jupiter 
ſends to Aneas to leave Carthage, and that ſent to 
alles to leave Calypfe : But whoever takes the trou- 
ble to compare thele paſſages together exactly, will 
find what may be expected from a great genius, 
when he comes after one of the ſame character; all 
the difference there neceflarily is between an inven- 
tor and one who improves upon an invention. In 
tact, Calypſo is enamoured of Ulyes, She loves him 
paſſionately; for though immortal, yet ſhe is not 
proof againſt the paſſions of mortals: ſhe gives way 
to her inclinations, and does not even obſerve the 
laws-of modeſty. Dido's love to Areas is quite 
otherwiſe managed. It is love himſelf, it is Cup: 
who at the defire of his mother Venus, aſſumes the 
form of Feng: in order to deceive Dias more 
eaſily. Two divinities are employed to efface out 
of her mind the memory of her firſt ſpouſe, and to 
blow up afreſh the ſentiments in her heart, which: 
ſhe thought ſhe had buried in the grave of Srchaus, 
alles, by the order of the Gods, abandons Culy?/-, 
She pines with regret, ſhe addreſſes her plaints to 
heaven; but all her complaining and her grief is but 
for the loſs of a man, and being deprived of her plea- 
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T he loud report through Lybian cities goes; 

Fame, the great ill, froin {mall beginnings grows, 
Swift from the firſt; and ev'ry moment brings 
New vicour to her flight, new pinions to her wings. 
don grows the pigmy to gigantic ze; | 
Her feet on earth, her torehead in the ſkies: 
Enrag'd againtt the Gods, revengeful earth _ 
Produc'd ker laſt of the 7:tanrun birth. 


Swift in her walk, more {wift her winged haſte: 


A monſtrous phantom, horrible and vaſt; 
As many plumes, as ralle her lotty tight, 


So many piercing cyes enlarge her ſight: 


And ev*ry mouth 1s furnith'd with a tongue, 
And round with liſt'ning ears the flying plague Is 


5s 9 


hung. | | j | 


She fills the peaceful univerſe with cries ; 
No flumbers ever cloſe her waketul eyes. 


By day from lofty tow'rs her head ſhe thews, 
And ſpreads through trembling crowds difaſtrous 


With court informers haunts, and royal ſpies, 
Things done relates, not done ſhe feigns; and ming- 
les truth with lies. 8 


Talk is her buſineſs; and her chief delight 


To tell of prodigies, and cauſe affright. 


She fills the people's ears with Did7's name, 
Who, loſt to honour and the ſenſe of thame, 


Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 


A wand'ring gueſt, who from his country fled : 


1 


| TS NOTE 5. 5 „ 
ſure. The character Homer gives to Calypſo, by be- 


coming fo eaſily enamoured of Uly/es, gives his hero 


no perſonal pre-eminence over neas. Drds's com- 


plaints are in another ſtrain ; ſhe deplores her ſtained 


glory, her having ſullied that reputation which had 
tormerly exalted her name to heaven. She thinks 
of the contempt with which neighbouring princes 
muſt look upon her, having ſo often deſpiſed them. 
The image of Sichæus, that moving, tender image, is 
cver preſent to her mind, and in the miſerable con- 
dition ſhe is now in, ſhe has nothing left to deſire 
hut death. She dies, and the recital of her death 


preſents us with ſuch natural beauties and touching 


images, that we muſt have recourſe to the moſt pa- 
thetic among the Greet tragedies, to find any thing 


to be compared with the end of the fourth book of 


the Aneid. What art, what dexterity is there in 
marking out by the rage of Dido the Came of the 
implacable hatred between the Carthaginians and 
Komans. | mi | 

* Fupiter Ammon was the only God whom the 
Garamanttians adored, and the Garamantians were the 


. 


* 


Whole days with him ſhe paſſes in delights, 

And waſtes in luxury long winter nights; 

Forgetful of her fame and royal truſt, 

Dillolv'd in eaſe, abandon'd to her luſt, | 
The Goddeſs widely ſpreads the loud report, 

And flies at length to king Hiarbas' court, 

When firſt poſſeſs'd with this unwelcome news, 

Whom did he not of men and Gods accuſe ? 

This prince, from raviſh'd Garamanits born, 

An hundred temples did with fpoils adorn, 

In Ammon's honour, his celeſtial fire, | 

A hundred altars fed with wakeful fire; ; 

And through this vaſt dominions prieſts ordain'd, 

Whole watchtul care theſe holy rites maintain'd. + 

The gates and columns were with garlands crown'd, 

And blood of victim beaſts enrich the ground. 

He, when he heard a fugitive could move 

The Zyrian princeſs, who diſdain'd his love, 

His breaſt with fury burn'd, his eyes with fire; 

Mad with deſpair, impatient with deſire. 

Then on the ſacred altars pouring wine, 

He thus with pray'rs implor'd his fire divine: 

Great 7Fove, propitious to the AZc9r1fh race, | 

Who teaſt on painted beds, with off rings grace 

Thy temples, and adore thy pow'r divine 


With blood of victims, and with ſparkling wine, 


Seeſt thou not this? or do we fear in vain _ 
Thy boaſted thunder, and thy thoughtleſs reign ? 
Do thy broad hands the forky light'nings lance, 


| Thine are the bolts, or the blind work of chance? 


N OT E VS. 


ſituation was on the eaſtern fide of that country 
which 1s now called Zaara. The famous temple of 
Jupiler Ammon was very much frequented on account 
of the oracles that were given out there, Lucan and 
Quintus Curtius have written very different deſcrip- 
tions of it, the one in the ninth book of his Phar- 
/alia, the other in the fourth book of his hiſtory. 

Plutarch mentions, as an hiſtorical fact, this lam 
that was for ever burning before the altar of Jupiter 
Ammon. Virgil takes care to borrow from hiſtory 
every thing' that can adorn and enrich his poem, 
Here is one inſtance of his great learning. 

4 There is a noble fire and fierceneſs in this bold 
ſpeech of Iarbas: the taunts and revilings he throws 
even upon Jupiter himſelf, are quite in the ſpirit of 
an enraged African, a haughty prince, and abandoned 
lover. The contempt with which he ſpeaks of 
neas is admirably expreſſed; eſpecially what re- 
lates to his dreſs and habit, which it is natural to 
imagine this rough Mooriſb king muſt hold in great 
| diſdain. 


people who bordered nigheſt on Æthiopia. Their 
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BOOK IV. 67 


A wand'ring woman builds within our {late 
A little town, bought at an caly rate; 

She pays me homage, and my g orants allow 
A narrow {pace of "Libyan lands to plough: 
Yet ſcorning me, by paſſion blindly led, 
Admits a baniſh'd 77% to her bed: 

And now this other Par:s, with his train 
Of conquer'd cowards, muſt in ie reign! 


(Whom, what they are their looks and garb confeſs : 25 


Their locks with oil per fum'd, their Lybian drels :) J 
He takes the ſpoil, enjoys the princely dame, 
And I, rejected I, adore an empty name. 

His vows in haughty terms he thus preferr'd, 


And held his altar's horns; the mighty. T hund' rer 


heard; 
Then caſt his eyes on Carthage, where he found 
The luſtful pair, in lawleſs pleaſure drown'd, 


Loft in their loves, inſenſible of ſhame, 


And both forgetful of their better fame. 

He calls Cy/lenius, and the God attends, 

By whom his menacing command he lends : 
Go, mount the weltern winds, and cleave the {ky ; 
Then with a ſwift deſcent to Carthage fly; 
There find the 77% n chief, who waltes his ww 
In flothful riot and inglorious eaſe, 


Nor minds the future city, giv'n by fate; 


To him this meſſage from my mouth relate. 
Not fo fair Venus hop' d, when twice ſhe won 
"Thy life with pray'rs, nor promis'd ſuch a fon. 
Her's was a hero, deſtin'd to command 

A martial race, and rule the Latian land. 

Who ſhould his ancient line from Teucer draw, 


And on the conquer'd world impoſe the law.“ 


If glory cannot move a mind ſo mean, 
Nor future praiſe from fading pleaſure wean, 
Yet why ſhould he defraud his ſon of fame, 


And grudge the Romans their immortal name! 


What are his vain deſigns! what hopes he more, 


From his long ling'ring on a hoſtile ſhore? 


Regardleſs to redeem his honour loſt, 

And for his race to gain th' Auſonian coaſt! 

Bid him with ſpeed the Tyrian court forſake; 
With this command the ſlumb' ring warrior wake. 


. 


Atlas, 


Hermes obeys; with golden pinions binds 
His flying f. et, and mounts the weftern winds; 
And w hether 0'er the ſcas or carth he flies, 
With Wy fo ICC they bear him down the {kies, 
But firſt he graſps within his awful hand 
The mark ot 2 reign pow: r, his magic Wand. 
With this he draws the ghofts from Rol! WW graresz 
With this he drives them down the $7: gian waves; 


With this he ſeals in llcep the waket 111 1 ht, 


as) 
And eves, though clos'd in death, reſtores to 1; ht, 


Thus arm'd, the God begins his airy race, 

And drives the racking clouds along the liquid 
ſpace. | 

| Now fees the tops of 7tlas as he flies, | 

Whoſe brawny back tupports the ſtarry ſkies; F 

whole head, with piny foreits crown'd, 

Is beaten by the winds, with foggy vapours bound. 

Snows hide his ſhoulders:; from beneath his chin 

The founts of rolling ſtreams their race begin: 

A beard of ice on his large breait depends: 

Here pois'd upon his wings, the God c 

Then, reſted thus, he from the tow'ring height 

Plung'd downward with Precip! tated fight; 

Lights on the ſeas, and ikims along the "Hood's 

As water-fowl, who eek their filhy food, 

Leſs, and yet leſs, to diſtant proſpect ſhow, 

By turns they dance aloft, and dive below: 

Like theſe, the ſteerage of his Wings he plics, 

And near the ſurface of the water jlies; 

Till having paſs' d the ſcas, and crofs'd the ſands, 

He clos'd his wings, and ſtoop'd on Z:5zan lan 485 : 


Where ſhepherds once were hous'd in homely ſheds, 


Now tow'rs within the clouds advance their heads. 
Arriving there, he found the 77 jan prince 

New ramparts raiſing for the town's defen Ce; 

A purple ſcarf, with gold embroider'd o'er, 
(Queen Dids's git) about his waiſt he wore; 

\ {word with glitt'ring gems diverſify'd, 

For ornarfient, not uſe, hung idly by his ſide. 
Then thus, with winged w ords, the God began, 2 
(Reſuming his own ſhape: Degen' rate man, 

Thou woman's property, what mak! it thou he re, 


13 heſe foreign walls and Tyrian towers to rear; 
For getful 


—— 16 


— r 


N O T ES. 

* In the time of Auguſtus, Rome was the miſtreſs 
of almoſt all thoſe countries and regions which com- 
poſe the empires of the Babylonians, the Medes, the 
Perfiars, and the Greets. 


+ This deſcription of Alas, as a perſon, is very 


fublime and pictureſque. There is a famous ſtatue 
ot Atlas, in the Ferneſe palace at Rome, ſupporting 
the globe of the heavens. From this deſcription in 


Virgil, one might form a very good idea for a toun- 


N O 7 E S. 
tain-ſtatue; as s perhaps it was, originally, taken from 
one. 

+ This machine of introducing Adercury to oblige 
Acneas to purſue his voyage to Italy, ſeems particu- 
larly eaſy and obvious, and very well adapted. What 
the vulgar believed to be brought about by the will 
of their Gods, the poets deſcribed as carried on by a 
viſible interpoſition of thoſe Gods; and this is the 
whole myſtery of the machinery of the ancients. It the 

a ſup- 
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Forgetful of thy own? All pow'rful Zove, 
Who fways the world below, and heav'n above, 
Has ſent me down with this ſevere command: 
What means thy ling'ring in the Lihan land? 
Ii glory cannot move a mind fo mean, 
Nor future praiſe from flittipg pleaſure wean, 
Regard the fortunes of thy riling heir: 
The promis'd crown let young Aſcauiiis wear. 
To whom th' Auſonian ſceptre and the ſtate 
Of Reme's imperial name is ow'd by fate. 
So {poke the God, and ſpeaking took his flight, 
Involv'd in clouds, and vaniſh'd out of ſight. 
The pious prince was {ciz'd with ſudden fear; 
Mute was his tongue, and upright ſtood his heir; 
Revolving in his mind the {tern command, 
He longs to fly, and Joaths the charming lard. 
What thould he fay, or how ſhould he begin, 
\What courſe, alas! remains, to ſteer between 
Th' offended lover and the pow'rful queen! 
This way and that he turns his anxious mind, 
And all expedients tries, and none can find: 
Fix'd on the deed, but doubttul of the means, 
After long thought to this advice he leans, 
Three chiefs he calls, commands them to repair 
The fleet, and ſhip their men with ſilent care: 
Some plauſible pretence he bids them find, 
To colour what in ſecret he deſign'd. 


— 


Himſelf, mean time, the ſofteſt hours would chooſe, 


Before the love. ſick lady heard the news, 
And move her tender mind by flow degrees, 
To ſuffer what the ſov'reign pow'r decrces: 
Jede will inſpire him when and what to ſay: _ 
They hear with pleaſure, and with haſte obey. 
But ſoon the queen perceives the thin diſguiſe : 
8 arts can blind a jealous woman's eyes !) 
he was the firſt to find the ſecret fraud, 
Pefore the fatal news was blaz'd abroad. 


And howl about the hills, and ſhake the wreathy 


3 


Love the firſt motions of the lover hears, 
Quick to preſage, and ev'n ſafety fears. 


Nor impious Fame was wanting to report 


The ſhips repair'd; the Try ans thick reſort, 


And purpoſe to forſake the Tyriax court. 

Frantic with fear, impatient of the wound, 

And impotent of mind, ſhe roves the city round : 
Leſs wild the Bacchanalian dames appear, 
When from afar their nightly God they hear, 


— — 


„„ . 
At length ſhe finds the dear perfidious man, 
Prevents his form'd excuſe, and thus began: 


Baſe and ungrateful, could you hope to fly, 


And undiſcover'd *ſcape a lover's eye!“ 


Nor could my kindneſs your compaſſion move, 
| Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bands of love! 


Or is the death of a deſpairing queen | 
Not worth preventing, though too well foreſcen ? 
Ev'n when the wint'ry winds command your itay, 
You dare the tempeſt, and defy the ſea. 

Falſe as you are, ſuppoſe you were not bound 

Jo lands unknown, and foreign coaſts to ſound ; 
Were Troy reſtor'd, and Priam's happy reign, 


| Now durſt you tempt for Troy the raging main? 
See whom you fly; am I the toe you ſhun? 


Now by thoſe holy vows, fo late begun, 
By this right hand, (ſince I have nothing more 
To challenge, but the faith you gave before; 


| I beg you by theſe tears too truly ſhed, 
By the new pleaſures of our nuptial bed; 


It ever Dido, when you moſt were kind, 

Were pleaſing in your eyes, or touch'd your mind; 
By theſe my pray'rs, if pray'rs may yet have place, 
Pity the fortunes of a falling race. 

For you I have provok'd a tyrant's hate, 
Incens'd the Libyan and the Tyrian ſtate z. 1 ; 


FFV 


A ſuppoſed fact, among the Romans, that Æneas came- 


into /taly in conſequence of the will of heaven, and the 
expreſs order of the Gods, declared in oracles and 
prophecies. What they thus ſuppoſed, Virgil realizes. 

he fates, or will of heaven, in Virgil, is Fupiter 
giving his orders; and the declaration of it to Aneas 
Is expreſſed by Mercury (the ufual meſſenger of the 
will of heaven) coming down to him, and giving 
him the orders he had from Jupiter. This machi- 
nery could not be better timed, than when Aneas 
was at the greateſt ſtop he met with in his whole 
voyage to /taly, and when he was moſt in danger of 

quitting his deſign. 

* She begins with bitter revilings, but ſoon ſoftens 


tions; beggi 


N N O T E 8. 
her tone, and falls into the moſt tender expoſtula- 
ng him at leaſt not to depart in the 
wintry Ne him of all their former 
fondneſs, and the vows they had made to each other; 


of the danger ſhe expoſed herſelf to, for his ſake ; of 


— 


the loſs of her fame and reputation on his account; 


of the deſtruction that will befal her kingdom, by 
Pygmalion ; of her being forced to [arbas's bed; con- 
cluding, that if notwithſtanding all theſe moving 


conſiderations he is reſolved to go, yet ſhe begs him. 
to ſtay at leaſt; | | 55 8 


Till in my regal hall I may ſurvey 
Some princely. boy, ſome young Aneas play. 
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Whom have I now to truſt, (ungrateful gueſt,) 


And left behind iome pledge of our delight, 


I ſhould not then complain to live berett 


Tho' heaving in his heart, and thus at length re- ] 


This only let me ſpeak in my defence: 


Of facred nuptials, or a huſband's name. 


And not ſubmit my life to fate's decree, 


But now the Delphian oracle commands, 


E They would have every thing exactly conformable. 


nations. 
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For you alone J ſuffer in my fame, 
Bereft of honour, and expos'd to ſhame: 


That only name remains of all the reſt! 

What have I left, or whither can I fly; 

Mult I attend Pygmalion's cruelty! 

Or till Hiarbas ſhall in triumph lead 1 
A queen, that oroudly ſcorn'd his proffer'd bed! 
Had you defcr i at leaſt your haſty flight, 


Some babe to bleſs the mother's mourntul fight; 
Some young 4&neas to ſupply your place.“ 
Whoſe features might expreſs his father's face; 


Of all my buſband, or be wholly left. 
Here paus'd the queen; unmov'd he holds his? 
ES, CE 4 
By Jedes command, nor ſuffer'd love to riſe, 


plies: | 
Fair queen, you never can enough repeat 
Your boundleſs favours, or I own my debt; 
Nor can my mind forget Eliza's name, 
Vhile vital breath inſpires this mortal frame. 


1 never hop'd a ſecret flight from hence; 
Much leſs pretended to the lawful claim 


For if indulgent Heav'n would leave me free, 
My choice would lead me to the Tran ſhore, 
Thoſe relicks to review, their duſt adore, 


And Priam's ruin'd palace to reſtore. 


And fate invites me to the Latian lands. 


——_R_— 


That is the promis'd place to which J ſteer, 
And all my vows are terminated there, F 

If you, a Yyrian, and a ſtranger born, 
With walls and tow'rs a Libyan town adorn ; 
Why may not we, like you, a foreign race, 
Like you leek ſhelter in a foreign place? 
As often as the night obſcures the Kies 
With humid ſhades, or twinkling ftars ate, 


Anchiſes' angry ghoſt in dreams appears, 
Chides my delay, and fills my foul with foar: : 
And young Aſcanius juſtly may complain 


Of his defrauded fate, and deſtin'd reign. 
Ev'n now the herald of the Gods appear d, 


Waking I faw him, and his meſſage heard. 


From Fove he came commiſſion d, heav'nly briglit 
With radiant beams, and manifeſt to ſight. 

The ſender and the ſent, I both atteſt, 

Theſe walls he enter'd, and theſe words expreſs'd. 


Fair queen, oppoſe not what the Gods command; 
Forc'd by my tate, I leave your happy land. 


Thus, while he ſpoke, already the began 
With ſparkling eyes to view the guilty man : 


| From head to foot ſurvey'd his perſon o'er, 


No longer theſe outrageous threats forbore. 
Falſe as thou art, and more than falſe, forſworn, 
Not ſprung from noble blood, nor goddeſs born, 
But hewn from harden'd entrails of a rock, 


And rough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee ſuck. 


Why ſhould I fawn ? what have I worſe to fear? 1 
Did he once look, or lend a liſt'ning ear, 


Sigh'd when I ſob'd, or ſhed one kindly tear? f 


All ſymptoms of a baſe, ungrateful mind. 
So foul, that which is worſe 'tis hard to find. 
Of man's injuſtice why ſhould I complain? 
The Gods, and Fove himſelf behold in vain. 
5 Triumphant 


5 N O T KE S. | 
* Mr. Bayle ſays, he believes, that counteſſes and 
marchionefies would think they expreſſed themſelves 
too much like city dames, ſhould they ſay as the 
queen of Carthage does in Virgil. This is ſpoken 
in the ſpirit of the French critics, whoſe faſtidious de- 
licacy and falſe refinements render them incapable of 
reliſhing the lovely ſimplicity oi the ancients, and 
make them deſpiſe the faithful paintings of nature. 


to modern manners and cuſtoms. Moſt of the com- 
plaints of de la Mitte, Perrault, Fintenelle, and 
other unjuſt cenſures of the ancients, are entirely oc- 
caſioned by their making no allowances for the very 
different practices and cuſtoms of different ages and 


+ neas's reaſon for leaving Dido is the very 
ſtrongeſt that could have been given to an heathen ; 


he were abſent. 


No. 4. | 


: „ OAS. 
« He had repeated commands from heaven to leave 
her, and therefore could not ſtay.”—The reaſon 
why it ſounds fo weak to many of the modern cri- 
tics mult be, either from thoſe who were then looked 
upon as Gods, being now ſeen in a ridiculous light, 
or from our critics not having ſo ſtrong a notion of 
the interpoſition of Providence, as the heathens 
had. c | ; 
+ Here is a charming inſtance of the poet's exqui- 
ſite art: he makes Dido in the height of her paſ- 
ſton, turn ſuddenly from addreſſing Aneas in the 
ſecond perſon, to ſpeak of him in the third, as if 
Atterwards ſhe turns to him again. 
—After her paſſion is worked up to the greateſt 
height imaginable, and becoming too violent tor her 
to ſupport, the poet very naturally deſcribes hey 
fainting 12 and carried off by her attendants. 
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Triumphant reaſon, yet no thunder flies, Studious of flight, the beach is cover'd o'er 'B 
Nor Juno views my wrongs with equal eyes With Tran bands that blacken all the ſhore ; 0 
Faithleſs is earth, and faithleſs are the ſkies ! On ev'ry tide are ſeen, deſcending down, _ 23 
Juſtice is fled, and truth is now no more; Thick {warms of ſoldiers loaden from the town, 18 
favy'd the ſhipwreck'd exile on my ſhore; Thus, in battalia, march embodied ants, 3M 
With needful food his hungry T rs fed; Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 3 
I took the traitor to my throne and bed: {| T'invade the corn, and to their cells convey =. 
Fool that I was tis little to repeat The plunder'd forage of their yellow prey. E. 


The reſt ; I ſtor'd and rigg'd his ruin'd fleet. 
I rave: I rave: a God's command he pleads, 
And makes Heav'n acceſlary to his deeds. 
"Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian God, 
Now Hermes is employ'd from Joe's abode, 
To warn him hence; as if the peaceful ſtate 
Of heav'nly pow'rs were touch'd with human fate! 
But go; thy flight no longer I detain; 
Go, ſeek thy promis'd kingdom thro? the main: 
Yet if the heav'ns will hear my pious vow, 
T he faithleſs waves, not half ſo falſe as thou, 
Or fecret ſands, ſhall ſepulchres afford _ 
To thy proud veſſels, and their perjur'd lord. 
Then ſhalt thou call on injur'd Dido's name: 1 
Dido ſhall come in a black ſulph'ry flame, 
When death has once diſſolv'd her mortal frame. ſ 
Shall ſmile to ſee the traitor vainly weep, r 
Her angry ghoſt ariſing from the deep | 
Shall haunt thee waking, and diſturb thy ſleep. . 
At leaſt my ſhade thy puniſhment ſhall know, 
And fame ſhall ſpread the pleaſing news below. 
Abruptly here ſhe ſtops : then turns away 
Her loathing eyes, and ſhuns the ſight of day. 
Amaz'd he ſtood, revolving in his ming 
What ſpeech to frame, and what excule to find ; 
Her fearful maids their fainting miſtreſs led, 
And ſoftly laid her on her iv'ry bet. 
But good Aneas, though he much defir'd 
To give that pity which her grief requir'd ; | 
Reſolv'd at length, obeys the will of Fove * 
Reviews his forces; they with early care 
_ Unmoor their veſſels, and for ſea prepare. 
The fleet is ſoon aftoat, in all it's pride; 
And well caulk'd gallies in the harbour ride. 
Then oaks for oars they fell'd ; or as they ſtood, 
Of it's green arms deſpoil'd the growing wood. 


* — 
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The ſable troops, along the narrow tracks, 


Some ſet their ſhoulders to the pond'rous grain, Þ ” 


| Once more her haughty ſoul the tyrant bends 5 


Look, Auna, look, the Trojans croud to ſea, * 
The ſhouting crew their ſhips with garlands bind, 


Could I have thought this threat'ning blow ſo 


j. You are his fav'rite, you alone can find 
| In all his truſty ſecrets you have part, 


Tho? much he mourn'd and labour'd with his love, | 
I Tell him, I did not with the Greczans go; 


| Nor ſwore the ruin gf unhappy Trey, 


IJCan he this lalt, this only pray'r deny? 


CJCVVVVVV 7 be & of Hi | 
* Here is a fine turn of paſſion. Dido's laſt 


ſpeech was full of rage, anger, and indignation at 


her diſcovery of Aneas's deſign to leave her: now 
the ſoftens her ſtyle, and falls into all the humble 
and ſupplicating arguments ſhe could invent. 
poet artfull 
change. 


makes the reader take notice of the 


The 


ow moving is that part of this ſpeech, 


Scarce bear the weighty burden on their backs: 


Some guard the ſpoil, ſome laſh the lagging train; “ 
All ply their ſev'ral taſks, and equal toll ſuſtain. j 
What pangs the tender breaſt of Dids tore, 
When from the tow'r ſhe ſaw the cover'd ſhore, 
And heard the ſhouts of ſailors from afar, 
- Mix'd with the murmurs of the wat'ry war? | 
| All powerful love, what changes canſt thou cauſe- 
In human hearts, ſubjected to thy laws! 


To pray*rs and mean ſubmiſſions the deſcends. 
No female arts or aids ſhe left untry'd, 
Nor counſels unexplor'd, before ſhe dy'd. 


They ſpread their canvaſs, and their anchors weigh, 


Invoke the ſea- gods, and invite the wind. | 
near, : N 
My tender foul had been forewarn'd to bear. 
But do not you my laſt requeit deny, 
With yon perfidious man your int'reſt try, 
And bring me news if J muſt live or die. 


The dark receſſes of his inmoſt mind: 


And know the ſoft approaches to his heart, 
Haſte then, and humbly ſeek my haughty foe 


Nor did my fleet againſt his friends employ, 

Nor mov'd with hands prophane his father's duft; 
Why ſhould he then reject a ſuit fo juſt! 
Whom does he ſhun, and whither would he fly? 


Let: 


5 | SALE 
where ſhe deſires her ſiſter to tell Æncas, that ſhe 
now does not preſume to detain his voyage, and 
keep him from his deſtined ſettlement, but that ſhe. 
only begs him to ſtay a little longer at Carthage, till 
ſhe had learnt in ſome meaſure to ſubdue her grief, 
and overcome the unexpected blow; and till her 2 
| bad fortune was grown more familiar to her. mind, * 


| 
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The nuptials he diſclaims, I urge no more; 
Till ray fott foul be temper'd to ſuſtain 


This mournful mage pious Anna bears, 


Tultling from ev'ry quarter of the ſky ;* 


With leaves and falling maſt they ſpread the ground, 


Far as he ſhoots his tow'ring head on high. 


But the firm purpoſe of his heart remains. | 
be wretched queen, purſu'd by cruel fate, 


his ſtedtaſtneſs in not being ſubdued by them. The 


the Aueid is the beſt, perhaps it is this. The dreadful 
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Let him at leaſt his dang'rous flight delay, j 


Wait better winds, and hope a calmer lea. | 


Let him purfue the promis'd Lalian ſhore. 
A ſhort delay is all I aſk him now, 


A paule of grief, an interval from woe: 


Accuſtom'd ſorrows, and inur'd to pain. 
If you in pity grant this one requeſt, 


My death ſhall glut the hatred of his breaſt. 


Ard feconds with her own her ſiſter's tears: 
But all her arts are ſtill employ'd in vain ; . 
Again the.comes, and is refus'd again. 9 
His harden'd heart nor pray'rs nor threat'nings move, 
Fate and the Geds had ſtopy'd his ears to love. 

As when the winds their airy quarrel try, 


his Way and that the mountain oak they bend, 
His bows they ſhatter, and his branches rend; 


The hollow vallies echo to the {ound : 
Unmov'd, the royal plant their fury mocks, . 
Or ſhaken, clings more cloſely to the rocks: 


So deep in earth his fix'd foundations lie. 

No lets a ſtarm the 77% n hero bears; 5 

Thick mellages and loud complaints he hears, [ 

And bandy'd words ſtill beating on his ear s. 

Sighs, groans, and tears, , proclaim his inward _ 
- Pains, . | 1 


Begins at length the light of heav'n to hate, 


8 


1 
5 N 


th 
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And loaths to live: then dire portents ſhe ſees, 


Io haſten on the death her ſav] decrees, 
Strange to relate : for when before the ſhrine 


She pours. in ſacrifice the purple wine, 
The purple wine is turn'd to putrid blood, 
And the white offer'd milk converts to mud. 
'This dire preſage, to her alone reveal'd, 4. 


From all and ev'n her ſiſter, ſhe conceal'd. 


A marble temple itood within the grove, 

Sacred to death, and to her murder'd love; 

That honour'd chapel the had hung around 
With ſnowy Rflecces, and with garlands crown'd : 
Oft, when the. viſited this lonelv dome, 

Strange voices iſſu'd from her hufband's tomb: 
She thought ſhe heard him ſummon her away, 
Invite her to his grave, and chide her ſtay. 


Hourly *tis heard, when with a boding note 


The ſolitary ſcreech-owl {trains his throat: 

And on a chimney's top, or turret's height, 

With ſongs obſcene diſturbs the filence-- of the 
night. 5 

Beſides, old prophecies augment her fears, 


And ſtern Zneas in her dreams appears, 


Diſdainful as by day: ſhe ſeems alone | 
To wander in her ſleep, thro' ways unknown, 
_Guidelefs and dark; or in a defert plain 


To ſeck her ſubjects, and to ſeek in vain. 


Like Pentheus, when diſtracted with his fear,$- 

He ſaw two ſuns, and double Thebes appear : 

Or mad Oreſtes, when his mother's ghoſt 

Full in his face infernal torches toſt, 

Ard ſhook her ſnaky locks : he ſhuns the fight, 

Flies o'er the ſtage, ſurpriz'd with mortal fright ; 

The furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. } ' 
| OW, 


. 

* Few fimites, if any at all, even in Hirgil him- 
ſelf, are more noble and beautiful than this. It 
gives us a perfect image of the great and deep im- 
preſſions which are made upon the hero, and yet of 


ideas arc entirely correſpondent, and the expreſſions 
altogether admirable. | | ER 
+ If it be poſlible to determine which paſſage in 


and the wonderful, joined with the pathetical, reign 
through the whole to a degree unutterable, The 
ſecreſy likewiſe is ſuch an image of cool horror, as 

can be no ſecret to any one that has the leaſt notion 

of human nature. 

J Thele prodigies of the wine turned into blood, 

which, Dias ſecretly obſerved, (a very ſtriking cir- 

cumſtance) and of Sichæus's voice, of the ſcreams of 
'he owl, the ancient predictions, and her melan- 
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| ; | | | 
choly dreams, are all admirably calculated to raiſe 


terror and pity, and mult deeply affect. every reader 
that has a feeling heart. The circumitance of the 
voice has been finely imitated by Mr. Pepe, where 
Elo ſa lays — | 1 mo 

In each low wind methinks a ſpirit calls, 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

Here as I watch'd the dying lamps around, 
From yonder thrine J heard a hollow found : 
Come, ſiſter, come, it ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay, 

Thy place is here, ſad ſiſter, come away! 

Euripides, the moſt pathetic of all tragic wri- 
ters whatever, ſeems particularly to have excelled in 
painting madnefs : Vis gil has copied this ſimile from 


two of his tragedies. The deſcription of the Bac- 


chanalian women tearing Pentheus in pieces, for ſe- 
cretly inſpecting their myſteries, is worked up with 
the greateſt fire, and me trueſt poctical enthuſiaſmm. 
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Now, ſinking underneath a load of grief, 
From death alone ſhe ſeeks her laſt relief: 


The time and means reſolv'd within her breaſt, 


She to her mournful ſiſter thus addreſs d. 
(Diſſembling hope, her cloudy front ſhe clears, 
And a falſe vigour in her eyes appears. 


Rejoice, ſhe ſaid, inſtructed from above, 
My lover I ſhall gain, or loſe my love, 
Nigh riling Allas, next the falling ſun, 


Long tracts of #hropian climates run: 
There a Maſſylian prieſteſs J have found, 


Honour'd for age, for magic arts renown'd;“ 
Th' Heſperian temple was her truſted care; 


*T'was {he ſupply'd the wakeful dragon's fare. 
She poppy-ſeeds in honey taught to ſteep; 
Reclaim'd his rage, and ſooth'd him into ſleep. 


She watch'd the golden fruit ; her charms unbind 
The chains of love, or fix them on the mind. | 


She ſtops the torrents, leaves the channel dry; 


| Reptls the ſtars, and backwards bears the ſky. 
The yawning earth rebellows to her call ; 


Pale ghoſts a 


cend, and mountain aſhes fall. 


Witneſs, ye Gods, and thou my better part, 
How loth I am to try this impious art ! 
Within the ſecret court, with ſilent care, 
Erect a lofty pile, expos'd in air: 


Hang on the topmaſt part the Trejan veſt, 
Spoils, arms, and preſents of my faithleſs gueſt, 


Next, under theſe, the bridal bed be plac'd, 
Where I my ruin in his arms embrac'd.: 

All relicks of the wretch are doom'd to fire; | 
For ſo the prieſteſs and her charms require. | 
Thus far ſhe:ſaid, and farther ſpeech torbears.; 


A mortal palenefs in her face appears: 
Yet the miſtruſtleſs Anna could not find | 1 
The ſecret fun'ral in theſe rites deſign'd 5 | 


Nor thought ſo dire a rage poſſeſs'd her mind. 
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Unknowing of a train, conceal'd ſo well, 

She fear'd no worſe than when S:chwus fell; 
Therefore obeys. The fatal pile they rear, 
Within the ſecret court, expos'd in air. 

The cloven holms and pines are heap'd on high, 
And garlands on the hollow ſpaces lie. 

Sad cypreſs, vervain, eugh, compole the wreath, 
And ev'ry baleful green denoting death. 

The queen, determin'd to the Pea deed, ] 


[Te ſpoils and {word he left in order fpread, 
And the man's image on the nuptial bed. 

| And now {the ſacred altars plac'd around) ; 
| Ihe prieſteſs enters, with her hair unbound, | 


And thrice invokes the pow'rs below the ground. + 
Night, Erebus and Chaos the proclaims, _ 

And threefold Hecat, with her hundred names, 
And three Dianas: next ſhe ſprinkles round 

With feign'd Avernian drops, the hallow'd ground: 


| Culls hoary ſimples, found by Phebe's light, 


With brazen ſickles reap'd at noon of night. 
Then mixes baleful juices in the bowl, 

And cuts the forchead of a new-born toal, | 
Robbing the mother's love. The deſtin'd queen 


_ | Obſerves, aſſiſting at the rites obſcene : 
A leaven'd cake in her devoted hands 


She holds, and next the higheſt altar ſtands : 

One tender foot was ſhod, her other bare ; 

Girt was her gather'd gown, and looſe her hair. 

Thus dreſs'd, ſhe ſummon'd with her dying 
breatn „„ | 


The heav'ns and planets, conſcious of her death; 
And ev'ry power, if any rules above, 
| Who minds, or who revenges injur'd love. 


 *Twas dead of night, when weary bodies 
cloſe} rf | 


Their eyes in balmy ſleep, and ſoft repoſe : 


The 


NOTTS. 


* "That no circumſtance of horror might be want- | 
ing to introduce the fate of this unhappy princeſs, 
to prodipies ſucceeds magic; the diſmal ſolemnity 


and infernal religion of which exceedingly heightens 
the terror in the cataſtrophe of this tragedy : and 


that doubtleſs was the only reaſon which moved the | 
poet to inſert it: but then he takes care to keep 


that reaſon concealed, by amuſing his readers with 


another. By a pretence of endeavouring to bring 
back Aneas, or to cure her own love, the queen 


impoſes upon her ſiſter; and by the gent hs 


the poet impoſes upon his reader. The deſcription 


of the magic ceremony, and funeral preparation, is 


af a piece with the reſt ; that is, in full perfection, 


and never enough to be commended. 
+ One may here obſerve the great ſuperiority 


24 


N SOT 

of Virgil's judgment to that of Lucan, who, in his 
dreadful deſcription of the incantations of #ri&ho, 
has given full ſcope to the wildnels of his extra- 
vagant imagination, exciting horror inflead of 


terror. 


I This exquiſite deſcription can never be fuf- 
ficiently admired. Virgil deſcribes minutely and at 
length the profound calm, quiet, and ſtillneſs of 
the night, in order:to:render the cruel diſturbances 
and agonies of the reſtleſs queen more affecting by 
ſuch a contraſt. Virgil never makes a delcription 


for the ſake of the fine verſes it may contain, or to 
ſhew his talent of painting well, but always in order 


to heighten fome paſſion, ard further che action of 
the poem. | 
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The winds no longer whiſper thro' the woods, 
Nor murm'ring tides diſturb the gentle floods.“ 
The {ſtars in {lent order mov'd around, 


And peace, with downy wings, was brooding on the 


ground. | 
he flocks and herds, and parti-colour'd fowl, 


Which haunt the woods, and ſwim the weedy pool, 


Stretch'd on the quiet earth ſecurely lay, 
Forgetting the paſt labours of the day. 
All elſe of nature's common gift partake ; 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake. _ 
Nor il-ep nor eaſe the furious queen can find. 
Sleep fled her eyes, as quiet fled her mind. 
Deſpair, and rage, and love, divide her heart ; 
Deſpair and rage had fome, but love the greater part. 
Then thus the ſaid within her ſecret mind: | 


What ſhall J do, what ſuccour can I find! + 


Become a ſuppliant to Hiarbas' pride, 
And take my turn to court and be deny'd ! 
Shall I with this ungrateful Tran go, 
Forſake an empire, and attend a toe? 
Himſelf I refug'd, and his train reliev'd ; 
*T'is true; but am I ſure to be receiv'd ? 
Can gratitude in Tran fouls have place! 
Laomedon ſtill lives in all his race! 


Then ſhall I ſcek alone the churlifh crew, 

And with my fleet their flying fails purſue ? 

What force have I but thoſe, whom ſcarce before 

I drew reluQant to their native thore ? 

Will they again embark at my deſire, 

Once more ſuſtain the feas, and quit their fecond 
Tyre? | | | 

Rather with ſteel thy guilty breaſt invade, 

And take the fortune thou thy{clf haſt made. 


| Your pity, ſiſter, firſt ſeduc'd my mind, 


Or ſeconded too well what I defign'd. 

Theſe dear-bought pleaſures had I never known, 
Had I continu'd free, and {till my own ; 
Avoiding love, I had not found deſpair, 

But ſhar'd with ſavage beaſts the common air ; 
Like them a lonely life I might have led, 

Not mourn'd the living, nor diſturb'd the dead. 
Theſe thoughts ſhe brooded in her anxious breatt , 
On board, the T7 %n found more eaſy reſt. 

RNeſolv'd to fail, in ſleep he paſs'd the night, 

And order'd all things for his carly flight. 

To whom once more the winged God appears: ] 

His former youthfel ſhape and mien he wears, 

And with this new alarm invades his ears: 2 
„„ 0 Sleep'ſt 


ER „ on 8 wo OC 
* This deſcription is fo celebrated, that we necd 


not enlarge upon :t's particular beauties. It will 
rather be proper to take notice of an objection, or 


two, Which fome have urged againſt it. How 
comes ſleep to be attributed to inanimate things, 
ſuch as trees, fields, and ſeas? The anſwer com- 
monly given by annotators, is not ſatisfactory. Reſt 
aud {lence may be attributed to woods, fields, and 


ſeas; if flzep may not. Admitting this, fays ano- 


ther ſet of objectors, how come the woods and the 
ſeas to be fo very ſilent by night? They are more 
noily by night than by day; the ſilence of other 


things contributing to it. Yes, if they are noiſy at 


all; but cannot woods and ſeas be quiet and at reſt, 
as well as animals? And are they not actually fo, if 
there be no wind flirring? This therefore is not a 
deſcription of the night in general (as it is com- 
monly thought) any more than of a ſtormy one in 


particular, but of a {till, quiet night: as it was moſt | 


proper to ſuppoſe this to be; becauſe ſuch an anti- 
theſis of ideas heightens the horror, and the pathos 
of the queen's outrageous paſſion; every thing be- 
ing at reſt, but herſelf. For Virgil has taken care 


to make that oppoſition which cannot but be ad- 


mired. 


+ The image of this unhappy princeſs, reaſoning. 


No. 4. 


| — SD ENCES 5» 
with herſelf in the dead of night, is deeply moving. 
She turns her thoughts on every fide to try if ſhe can 
meet with ſuccour or redreſs, but finds it impoſſible. 
She firſt thinks of applying to her former lovers, but 
ſoon rejects that expedient as abſurd, Next the 
talks of accompanying the Trans, but finds this 
every jot as unreaſonable; and one reflection which 
awakens her pride, is extremely natural—ſhe ſays 
the haughty ſailors would but mock her woe. 
Neither, continues ſhe, could I poſſibly perſuade the 
Tyr:ans tg purſue them as enemies, —Nothing can 
be done! no expedient can avail me! Her endea- 
vouring afterwards to lay the fault on her ſiſter is 
a fine touch of nature. And her concluding that all 
her misfortunes are owing to the breach of her vows, 
is beyond expreſſion charming. This foliloquy, 
though pretty long, 1s yet extremely natural. How 
different from the generality of ſoliloquies intro- 
duced by the modern writers of tragedy ! the ma- 
nagement af which kind of ſpeeches requires the 
utmoſt caution and care to make them appear na- 
tural; and ſurely they ſhould be introduced as ſeldom 
as poſſible. _ 
t To juſtify Æueas's departure ſtill more, another 
meſſenger is ſent from heaven to hurry him away, 
who tells oY that if he does not ſet out . 
| 5 
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Sleep'ſt thou, O Goddeſs-born! and can'ſt thou 
drown To b 

Thy needful cares fo near a hoſtile town? 

Beſet with foes; nor hear'ſt the weſtern gales 

Invite thy paſſage, and inſpire thy ſails? 

She harbours in her heart a furious hate, 

And thou thalt find the dire effects too late; 

Fix'd on revenge, and obſtinate to die: Ges 
Haite {ſwiftly hence, while thou haſt pow'r to fly. 
The fea with {hips will ſoon be cover'd o'er, | 
And blazing firebrands kindle all the ſhore. 
Prevent her rage, while night obſcures the ſkies, 
And ſail before the purple morn ariſe. es 


Who knows what hazards thy delay may bring? 


Woman's a various and a changetul thing. 

Thus Hermes in the dream; then took his flight, 

| Aloft in air unſeen, and mix'd with night. 

Twice warn'd by the celeſtial meſſenger, 
The pious prince aroſe with haſty fear: 
Then rous'd his drowſy train without delay. 

' Haſte to your banks; your crooked anchors weigh; 
And ſpread your flying ſails, and ſtand to ſea. * j 

A God commands; he ſtood before my ſight, 

And urg'd us once again to ſpecdy flight. 

O ſacred pow'r, what pow'r ſoe'er thou art, 

To thy bleſs'd orders [ refivh my heart: 

Lead thou the way; protect thy Trajan bands, 

And proſper the deſign thy will commands. 

He ſaid, and drawing forth his flaming ſword, 


His thund'ring arm divides the many-twiſted cord: 


An emulating zeal inſpires his train; 


They run, they ſnatch, they ruſh into the main. ; 


With headlong haſte they leave the deſert ſhores, 


| And bruſh the liquid ſeas with lab'ring oars. 


Aurora now had left her ſaffron bed, + 
And beams of early light the heav'n o'erſpread, 
When from a tow'r the queen, with wakeful eyes, 


Saw day point upward from the roſy ſkies: 


She look'd to feaward, but the ſea was void, 
And ſcarce in ken the failing thips deſcry'd ; 
Stung with deſpight, and furious with deſpair, 


She ſtruck her trembling breaſt, and tore her hair. { 


And ſhall th' ungrateful traitor go, the ſaid, 
My land forſaken, and my love betray'd ? 
Shall we not arm, not ruſh from ey'ry ſtreet, 


To follow, fink, and burn his perjur'd fleet? 


Haſte, haul my gallies out, purſue the foe; 
Bring flaming brands, ſet ſail, and ſwiftly row. 
What have I ſaid? Where am I ? Fury turns 

My brain, and my deſtemper'd boſom burns. 
Then, when I gave my perſon and my throne, 
This hate, this rage, had been more timcly thown.. 


6 | | D : 
See now the promis'd faith, the vaunted name, 


The pious man, who, ruſhing thro? the flame, 


Preſerv'd his Gods, and to the Phrygian ſhore 
The burthen of his feeble father bore! 
I ſhould have torn him piece- meal; ſtrow'd in floods 
His ſcatter'd limbs, or leſt expos'd in woods; 
Deſtroy'd his friends and fon; and from the fire 
Have ſet the reeking boy before the ſire. 

Events are doubtful which on battle wait ; 
Yet where's the doubt, to fouls ſecure of fate! 
My Tyrians, at their injur'd queen's command, 
Had toſs'd their fires amid the T % bend: 


„„ . 
ly while the wind is favourable, he, and his whole 


flect, will be deſtroyed by the Tyrians, whom Did 


is animating to revenge. = Ee. 
In the firſt book of Virgil, Aneqs appears to be 
very pious, and more forward to execute the will of 
the Gods, than any other thing whatever. In the 
fourth book a very difficult choice is propoſed to 
him; on. one ſide, gratitude,. love, natural tender- 
_ neſs, and ſeveral weighty conſiderations, engage him 
not to part from Dido, on the other fide, an ex- 

| preſs order of the Gods commands him to Hah. 
ak any one fees what fide he will adhere to, 

and on what he will reſolve, that which he has ſaid 
ought to have demonſtrated what his wall, and what 
his inclinations are, and to what he will determine 
his conduct. His former ſpeeches which difcover 
his future reſolutions are the poetical. manners; 
theſe make one foreſee that he would leave Dido 
and obey the Gods; he does fo; the manners then 
are good, and duly and juſtly ordered. 5 


1 ſail. 


— 
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+ Let us admire this fine ſtroke of nature. 
queen who had ſpent the night in difquietude, 
poſſeſſed with a thouſand alarming fears that her 
lover would leave her, riſes at the very firſt glimpſe 


of day-light, and aſcends a high watch-tewer to view 


| bo » 
whether her. fears were well grounded or not, and 


the firſt thing that ſtruck her eye was the navy in full 


+ This action of e unhappy queen is exceed- 


ingly moving and pathetic; and is a malt proper. 
introduction to the paſſionate ſpeech that follows. 
That which is ſo rare among the orators is com- 
mon among the poets : they abound in inſtances of 
this kind, where one may ſce the paſiton prepared, 
and kept up by the actions. Dido begins her ſpeech, 


0 Jupiter / what ſhall this ftranger go off? &c.” 


This is no ſurprize to the hearers; they were ſo 


well prepared for it, that they would have wonder- 


.edif-the beginning of this ſpeech had been leſs paſ- 


ſionate. 
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At once extinguiſh'd all the faithleſs name; 
And I myſelf, in vengeance of my ſhame, 

Had fall'n upon the pile to mend the fun'ral flame. 
Thou Sun, who view it at once the world below, y 
Thou Furs, guardian of the nuptial vow, 

Thou Hecat, hearken trom. thy dark abodes ; 

Ye furies, fiends, and violated Gods; 

All pow'rs invok'd with Dido's dying breath, 

ge her death. 

If. fo the Fates ordain, and Fave commands, 

Th' ungrateful wretch thould find the Latzan lands, 
Yet let a race untam'd, and haughty toes, 


His peaceful entiance with dire arms oppoſe ; 


Oppreſs'd with numbers in th” unequal field, 


His men diſcourag'd, and himſelf expell'd, 


Let him for ſuccour ſue from place to place, 
Torn from his ſubjects, and his ſon's embrace: 


Firſt let him ſee his friends in battle ſlain, 
And their untimely. fate lament in vain: _ 


And when at length the cruel war ſhall ceaſe; 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 


But fall untimely by. ſome hoſtile hand, 


Nor let him Then enjoy ſupreme command, I! | 


And lie unbury'd on the barren ſand. 


Theſe are my pray'rs, and this my dying will; 
And you, my Tyrians, ev'ry curſe fulfil; 
Perpetual hate, and mortal wars proclaim, 


Againſt the prince, the people, and the name. 


- 


When rage excites your arms, 


Shock at the mighty miſchief ſhe relolv'd. | 


OT 


Theſe grateful off rings on my grave beſtow ; 

Nor league, nor love, ihe hoſtile nations know : 
Now, and from hence in ev'ry future age, 

and itrength ſupplies 


the rage, | 


Riſe ſome avenger of our Libyan blood, + 


With fire and {word purſue the perjur'd brood : 
Our arms, our ſeas, our thores oppos'd to their's, 
And the ſame hate deſcend on all our heirs. 
This, faid, within her anxious mind ſhe weighs: 
The means of cutting ihort her odious days. 
Then to Sichæus' nurſe ſhe briefly ſaid, 
(For when ſhe left her country her's Was dead) 
Go Barce, call my ſiſter; let her care 
The ſolemn rites of ſacrifice prepare: 
The ſheep, and all th' atoning off' rings bring, 
Sprinkling her body from the chryſtal ſpring, 
With living drops; then let her come, and thou 
With ſacred fillets bind thy hoary brow. _ 
Thus will I pay my vows to Stygian Jove, 
And end the cares of my diſaſtrous love; 
Then caſt the Trojan image on the fire, 
And as that burns my paflion ſhall expire. 
The nurſe moves onward with officious care, 
And all the ſpeed her aged limbs can bear. 
But furious Dido, with dark thoughts involv'd, 


WI th 


Pe . 
* After all the foregoing rage and madneſs, and 


variety of paſſion, expreſſed in the molt rapid ſtile, 
with ſhort quick ſentences, queſtions, &c. in the 
very next words, between which and the following 
ſhe muſt be imagined to have pauſed, and panted, 


and taken breath; ſhe cools and ſettles, falls into 
the long and flow ityle, and prays for plagues upon 
the head of her falfe lover, with ſuch religious for- 
mality, and folemnity of horror, as 1s enough to chil] 
one's blood, while one reads it. And ſo ſhe goes on 


curling and imprecating to the end of the ſpeech. 
It is an uſual practice in the ancient tragedians, to 
make their heroes call upon the ſun juſt before they 
There is a very ſublime inſtance of this in 
the Ajax of Saphocles, the ſpeech that hero makes to 


died. 


the ſun juſt before he falls upon his ſword is worth 
the peruſal of the reader of taſte; eſpecially Where 


he bids the ſun ſtop in his career, when he comes 
over his country, and relate his calamities to his 


aged father and mother. | 
+ This plainly points out Aunibdl. 
To paint, is not only to deſcribe things, but to 


repreſent. the circumſtances of them, in ſuch a lively 


lenſible manner, that the kearer ſhall fancy he almoſt 


queen quite inconſolable. 


ſpectators. 


— 


; | F | Rs 

ſees them with his eyes. For inſtance: if a dry hiſ- 
torian were to give an account of Dido's death, he 
would only ſay; ſhe was overwhelmed with ſorrow 

after the departure of Æneas, and that the grew 
weary of her life: ſo ſhe went up to the top. of her 
palace; and. lying down on her funeral pile, ſhe 
{tabbed herſelf. Now theſe words would inform 
you of the fact; but you do not ſee it. When you 
read the ſtory in Virgil, he. ſets it before your eyes. 
When He repreſents all the circumſtances of Dido's 
deſpair ; deſcribes her wild rage ; and death already 
ſtaring in her aſpect: when he makes her ſpeak at 
the ſight of the picture and ſword that Aneas left, 
your imagination tranſports you to Carthage, where 
you ſee the Trojan fleet leaving the ſhore, and the 
You. enter into all her 

paſlions, and into the ſentiments of the ſuppoſed 
It is not Virgil you then hear: you are 
too attentive to the laſt words of unhappy Dido, to 
think of him. The poet diſappears: and we ſee 
only what he deſcribes ; and hear thoſe only whom 
he makes to ſpeak. Such is the force of a natural 


imitation, and of painting in language. Hence it 


comes that the painters and the poets are ſo nearly 
pl era þ related: 


Her fad attendants ſaw the deadly ſtroke, 


— 


—— 
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With livid ſpots diſtinguiſh'd was her face, 


Red were her rolling eyes, and diſcompos d her face: 


: Ghaſtly ſhe gaz'd, with pain the drew her breath, 


And nature thiver'd at approaching death. 
Then ſwiftly to the fatal place ſhe paſs'd, 
And mounts the fun'ral pile with furious haſte ; 


Unſheaths the ſword the Tran left behind, 
(Not for ſo dire an enterprize deſign'd.) 


But when ſhe view'd the garments looſely ſpread 


Which once he wore, and ſaw the conſcious bed, 
She paus'd, and with a ſigh the robes embrac'd; 
Then on the couch her trembling body calt, | 
Repreſs'd the ready tears, and ſpoke her lait. j 
Dear pledges of my love, while heav'n lo pleas'd, 


Receive a ſoul, of mortal anguiſh eas'd : 


My fatal courſe is finiſh d, and I go 
A glorious name, among the ghoſts below. 
A lotty city by my hands is rais'd; 
Pygmalion puniſh'd, and my lord appeas'd. 
WC hat could my fortune have afforded more, 
Had the falſe Tran never touch'd my thore? 
Then kiſs'd the couch; and mult I die, the ſaid, 
And unreveng'd? 'tis doubly to be dead! 
Yet ev'n this death with pleaſure I receive, 
On any terms, *tis better than to live. | 
Theſe flames from far may the falſe 7rjan view; 


The boding omens his baſe flight purſue. 


She ſaid, and ſtruck : deep enter'd in her ſide 
The piercing ſteel, with recking purple dy'd: 

Clog'd in the wound the cruel weapon ſtands ; 
Ihe ſpouting blood came e on her hands. 


And with loud cries the ſounding palace ſhook. 
Diſtracted, from the fatal ſight they fled, 
And thro' the town the diſmal rumour ſpread. 
Firſt frone the ſrighted court the yell began. 
Redoubl'd thence from houſe to houſe it ran : 


The groans of men, with ſhrieks, laments, and cries 


Of mixing women, mount the vaulted ſkies. 
Not leſs the clamours, than if ancient Tyre, 
Or the new Carthage, ſet by foes on fire, 
The rolling ruin, with their lov'd abodes, 
Involv'd the blazing temples of their Gods. 
Her ſiſter hears, and furious with deſpair, 


She beats her breaſt, and rends her yellow hair; 


- 


NOTES - „„ 
xclated: the one paints for the eyes, and the other 
for the ears: but both of them ought to convey the 
livelieſt pictures to the imagination. Poets paint 


in a ſtronger manner than orators. Indeed the main 
thing in which poetry differs from eloquence is, that 
ce poet paints with enthuſiaſm, and gives bolder 


| 


touches than the orator. But proſe allows of paint- 


mt 


| 


And calling on El:za's name aloud, 


Runs breathlefs to the place, and breaks the crowd. 
Was all that pomp of woe for this prepar'd, 


| Theſe fires, this fun'ral pile, theſe altars rear'd ; 


Was all this train of plats contriv'd, ſaid ſhe, 

All only to deceive unhappy me ? 

Which is the worſt? didit thou in death pretend 
To ſcorn thy ſiſter, or delude thy friend! 

Thy ſummon'd ſiſter, and thy friend had come; 
One ſword had ſerv'd us both, one common tomb. 
Was I to raiſe the pile, the pow'rs invoke, 

Not to be preſent at the fatal firoke : 


| At once thou haſt deſtroy'd thyſelf and me; 


| Thy town, thy ſenate, and thy colony! 


| Bring water, bathe the wound ; while I in death 


Lay cloſe my lips to her's, and catch the flying breath. 
Ibis faid, ſhe mounts the pile with eager haite, 
And in her arms the gaſping queen embrac'd : 

Her temples chat'd, and her own garments tore 


To ſtanch the ſtreaming blood, and cleanſe the gore. 


Thrice Dido try'd to raiſe her drooping head, 
And fainting thrice, fell grov'ling on the bed. 


| Thrice op'd her heavy eyes, and ſaw the light, 


But having found it, ſicken'd at the ſight; 


And clos'd her lids at laſt in endleſs night. 


Then Juno, grieving that ſhe ſhould ſuſtain 
A death fo ling ring, and ſo full of pain, 


I Sent Iris down, to free her from the ſtrife 


Of lab'ring nature, and diſſolve her life. 


For ſince ſhe dy'd, not doom'd by heav'n's decree, 
Or her own crime, but human caſualty, 


And rage of love, that plung'd her in deſpair, 

The Siſters had not cut the topmaſt hair, 

Which Praſerpine and they can only know, 

Nor made her ſacred to the ſhades below. 
Downward the various Goddeſs took her flight, 
And drew a thouſand colours from the light; 
Then ſtood above the dying lover's head, 

And ſaid, ] thus devote thee to the dead, 

This off ring to th' infernal Gods I bear: A 


| The ftruggling ſoul was Joos d, and life diſſolv'd in 


alr, 


Thus while ſhe ſpoke ſhe cut the fatal hair : \ 
J 


r 


ing in a moderate degree: for, without lively def- 


criptions it is impoſſible to warm the hearer's fancy, 
or to ſtir his paſſions. A plain narrative does nat 
move people; we muſt not only inform them of 
facts; but ſtrike their ſenſes, by a lively moving re- 
| preſentation of the manner and circumſtances of the 
Tacks we relate... 
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5 M* AN time the Trojan cuts his wat' ry way, 4 The cauſe unknown: yet his preſaging mind 8 


Then, caſting back his eyes with dire amaze, He knew the ſtormy fouls of woman-kind: 
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Eneas ſetting ſail from Afric is driven by a form en the coaft of Sicily ; where he is Heſpitabiy vecerved 


by his friend Aceſtes, king of part of the iſland, and born of Trojan parentage. He applies himſelf to ce- 
lebrate the memory of his father with divine honours: and accordingly inſtitutes funeral games, and ap- 
points prizes for thoſe who ſhould conquer in them. Fhile the ceremonies were performing, Juno ſends 
Iris t9 perſuade the Trojan women to burn the ſhips, who upon her inſtigation ſet fire to them, which 
burnt four, and would have confumed the reſt, had not Jupiter by a miraculous ſhower extinguiſhed it. 
Upon this neas, by the advice of one of his generals, and a viſion of his father, builds a city for the 
women, old men, and others, who were either unfit for war, or weary of the voyage, and ſails for Italy; 
Venus procures of Neptune a ſafe voyage for him and all his men, excepting only his pilot PAlinurus, whe © 
was unfortunately loft, IS - Es - | | 


Fix'd on his voyage, thro' the curling ſea: The fate of Dido from the fire divin'd : 


Sees on the Punic ſhore the mounting blaze. 


What 
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NOTES. 3 . on 
* The ſame reaſon, which cauſed the variety in | manner of relating them, by the different ſcene, and 
the firſt book, upon the deſcription of that pleaſant | the different ſucceſs, and by the rewards propor- 


place and retired harbour which the poet preſents to | tioned exactly to the dignity of the contention, and 


the reader, immediately after the picture of the | the quality of the contenders. The actions of the 
dreadful tempeſt, was doubtleſs the cauſe of that va- | hero are conducted with no leſs judgment. The 
riety which we find between this fifth, and that poet conſidered, that the perſon whom he would 
which precedes it. The poet, judicious throughout, | propoſe as a pattern to others, ought not to be re- 


— 


having imagined the repreſentation of theſe ſports | garded in the moſt ſublime and important actions 


would be a great embellilhment to his work, becauſe 
it is a ſubject capable of much ornament, judged | to humanize his hero a little; and to ſhew him as 
farther, that he could no where better inſert it, than well in ſports and diverſions, as-in other more ſtrik- 
in this place, to make an agreeable contraſt to what ing occurrences of civil life. Let any one then con- 


only: he thought fit, after the example of Homer, 


1 


be had treated of in the ſourth book; not doubting ] ſider the equity, and humanity, which accompanies 


So 


but that it was requiſite to recreate the ſpirits of his J all his actions; and all the decencies which he is 


reader, grieved and afflicted: by the tragical death of | made to obſerve. Though theſe recreations are di- 
Dido. That beautiful order which is remarkable | verting, yet there is nothing in them light or triflin 
through his whole poem, diſcovers itſelf particularly Ihe is a hero even in ſports, and his very mirth 
in the detail of this book: theſe ſports, varied by the | majeſtic. | 155 
diverſity of their own nature, are ſtill more ſo by his - 
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The FIFTH BOOK of the ANEID.* 
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ARG UM E-NE, 


FEneas ſetting fail from Afric is driven by a ftirm en the coaft F Sicily, where he is hsfpitably veceruved 


by his friend Aceſtes, king of part of the iſland, and born of Trojan parentage. He applies himſelf to ce- 
lebrate the memory of his father with divine honours : and accordingly inſtitutes funeral games, and ap- 
points prizes for thoſe who ſhould conquer in them. IWhile the ceremonies were performing, Juno fend. 
Iris 7% perſuade the Trojan women to burn the ſhips, who upon her inſtigation ſet fire to them, whic) 
burnt four, and would have confumed the reſt, had not Jupiter by a miraculous ſhower extinguiſhed it. 
Upin this Muneas, by the advice of one of his generals, and a viſion of his father, builds a city for the 
men, old men, and others, who were either unfit for war, or weary of the voyage, and ſails for Italy; 
Venus procures of Neptune a ſafe voyage for him and all his men, excepting only his pilot Palinurus, whe 


was unfortunately loft, _ 


M* AN time the Tryjan cuts his wat'ry way, 


Fix'd on his voyage, thro' the curling ſea: 
Then, caſting back his eyes with dire amaze, 
Sees on the Punic ſhore the mounting blaze, 


— 


He knew the ſtormy ſouls of woman- kind: 


The cauſe unknown: yet his preſaging mind 
The fate of Dido from the fire divin'd : 


What 


r 
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* The ſame reaſon, which cauſed the variety in 


the firſt book, upon the deſcription of that pleaſant 


place and retired harbour which the poet preſents to 


the reader, immediately after the picture of the 


dreadtul tempeſt, was doubtleſs the cauſe of that va- 
'Tiety which we find between this fifth, and that 


which precedes it. The poet, judicious throughout, 
having imagined the repreſentation of theſe ſports 
would be a great embelliſhment to his work, becauſe 
It is a fubject capable of much ornament, judged 


farther, that he could no where better inſert it, than 
in this place, to make an agreeable contraſt to what 
be had treated of in the fourth book ; not doubting 

but that it was requiſite to recreate the ſpirits of his 


reader, grieved and afflicted by the tragical death of 

Dids. 

through his whole poem, difcovers itſelf particularly 

in the detail of this book : theſe ſports, varied by the 

diverlity of their own nature, are ſtill more fo by his 
No. 4. ; 


hat beautiful order which is remarkable 


| F 5 
manner of relating them, by the different ſcene, and 
the different ſucceſs, and by the rewards propor- 
tioned exactly to the dignity of the contention, and 
the quality of the contenders. The actions of the 
hero are conducted with no leſs judgment. The 
poet conſidered, that the perſon whom he would 
propoſe as a pattern to others, ought not to be re- 
garded in the moſt ſublime and important actions 
only: he thought fit, after the example of Homer, 
to humanize his hero a little; and to ſhew him as 
well in ſports and diverſions, as: in other more ſtrik- 
ing occurrences of civil life. Let any one then con- 
ſider the equity, and humanity, which accompanies 
all his actions; and all the decencies which he is 
made to obſerve. Though theſe recreations are di- 
verting, yet there is nothing in them light or trifling: 
he is a hero even in ſports, and his very mirth 
majeſtic. 
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What ſecret ſprings their eager paſſions move, 
How capable of death for injur'd love. 

Dire auguries from hence the Tr4jans draw, 
Till neither fires nor ſhining ſhores they ſaw. 
Now ſeas and ſkies their proſpect only bound; 
An empty ſpace above, a floating field around. 


But ſoon the heav'ns with ſhadows were o'erſpread ; 


A ſwelling cloud hung hov'ring o'er their head: 
Livid it look*d, the threat'ning of a ſtorm; | 
The night and horror ocean's face deſorm. 

The pilot, Palinurus, cry'd aloud, 
What guſts of weather from that gath'ring cloud! 
My thoughts preſage; ere yet the tempeſt roars 


Stand to your tackle, mates, and ſtretch your oars; _ 


Contract your ſwelling ſails, and luff to wind: 
The frighted crew perform the taſk aſſign'd. 
Then, to his fearleſs chief, Not heav'n, faid he, 
Tho' Fove himſelf ſhould promiſe 17a, 

Can ſtem the torrent of this raging ſea. 

Mark how the ſhifting winds from weſt ariſe, 
And what collected night involves the ſkies! 


Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way; 
Tis fate diverts our courſe, and fate we mult obe 
Not tar from hence, if I oblery'd aright _ 

The ſouthing of the ſtars, and polar light, 
Hicilia lies, whoſe hoſpitable ſhores ] 
In ſafety we may reach with ſtruggling oars. 


Nor can our ſhaken veilels live at ſea, 
7. J 


ww 


= 
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Eneas then reply d, Too ſure I find, 


We ſtrive in vain againſt the ſeas and wind: 


Now ſhift your fails: what place can pleaſe me 


more 
Than what you promiſe, the Sicilian ſhore ; 
Whoſe hallow'd earth Anchiſes bones contains, 
And where a prince of Tran lineage reigns ? 
The courſe refoly'd, before the weſtern wind 
They ſcud amain, and make the port aſſign'd. 
Mean time i from a lofty ſtand, * 
Beheld the fleet deſcending on the land; 


And not unmindful of his ancient race, 


Down from the cliff he ran with eager pace: 
And held the hero in a ſtrict embrace. 
Of a rough Ly9:an bear the ſpoils he wore, 
And either hand a pointed javelin bore. + 


His mother was a dame of Dardan blood; 


His fire Crini/ius, a Sicilian flood; 
He welcomes his returning friends aſhore 


With plenteous country cates, and homely ſtore. 


Now, when the following morn had chac'd away 
The flying ftars, and light reitor'd. the day, 
Eneas call'd the Tran troops around; 


And thus beſpoke them from a riſing ground. 


Offspring of heav'n, divine Dardanian race, 
The ſun revolving thro? th” ethereal ſpace, 
The thining circle of the year has fil!'d, 1 
Since firſt this iſle my father's aſhes held: 
5 And 


. VCC 
The very dreſs and appearance of this monarch, 
prepare the reader for his character and behaviour. 

{ This would be a ſtrange dreſs for a modern 
monarch; and may feem ſo for any monarch to ſome 
modern readers. But to thoſe who have a genius 
for antiquity, this antique habit gives a moſt agree- 
able idea. | 5 | 

I It is the opinion of critics that the action of 


the Æneid is comprized in one year, according to 


the following calculation: 1. It is a point founded 
on hiſtory, that Troy was ſacked in the month of 
Hay; or, at fartheſt, in the month of June. 2. 


. Fneas ſtayed two months, or thereabouts, at Antan- 


dis, to build his fleet; and he did not go from 
. thence till the month of March, in the year which 
followed the taxing of Troy. 3. We will ſuppoſe 
moreover, that Aneas was four years and fome 
months in paſſing the ſeas, and in making his unſuc- 
ceſsful ſettlements in Thrace and Crete. The hero 
* one luſtrum in his voyages from Antandres : 
this luſtrum contains full four years. The Tran 


| Heet left Antandros in the month of March : the 


Aclian games are celebrated about the dog-days in 
the month of Auguſt, Thus the four years and 


ſome months are exactly made out. The Trijans 
did not leave Epirus till Augu/t ; and indeed, at their 


— 


C 


departure from this laſt place, Virgil tells us, that the 


ſea gave marks of the approaching winter. This 
cannot be ſaid of any other month than Ocrober or 


November at leaſt. 5. Aneas could hardly arrive at 
Drepanum before Fanuary: the veſſels took up not 
more than two months in failing into the Adriatic: 
gulf; and, after that, in coaſting all the Italian ſhore, 
and in ſearching for Drepanum in the Tyrrhene ſea. 


6. It may laſtly be fairly ſuppoſed, that Æneas was. 


in Szerly the eleven months remaining, till the month 
of November, with which the Æneid opens. Ac- 
cording to the foregoing computation, Fanuury was 


the month in which Zneas arrived at the port ot. 


Sicily, where he loſt his father. It very. evidently 
appears, from the poet's own narration, that Anchiſes 
died in February; and that his anniverfay was kept 


in the ſame month; which may be thus proved. 
| Lneas parted from Carthage in the winter: this is 


what Dido reproaches him with: this certainly could 
mean no other time than the end of January. Ac- 
cording to this ſuppoſition ÆAueas ſtayed but three 
months at Carthage; that is, from Member to the 

| end 
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And now the riſing day renews tho year, 

A day for ever ſad, for ever dear,“ 

This would I celebrate with annual games, 

With gifts on altars pil'd, and holy flames, 

Tho? baniſh'd to Getulia's barren ſands, _ 
Caught on the Grecian ſeas, or hoſtile lands: 
But ſince this happy ſtorm our fleet has driv'n 
Not, as I deem, without the will of heav'n,) 

pon theſe friendly ſhores and flow'ry plains, 


Which hide Anchiſes and his bleſt remains; 


Let us with joy perform his honours due,. 


And pray for proſp'rous winds, our voyage to re- 


new. | 


| Pray, that in towns, and temples of our own, 
*Fhe name of great Anchiſes may be known, 
And yearly games may ſpread the God's renown. | 


Our ſports Aceſſes, of the Trojan race, | 
With royal gifts ordain'd, is pleas'd to grace: 

Two ſteers. on ev'ry thip the king beſtows ; 
His Gods and our's fhall'ſhare your equal vows. 
Befides, if nine days hence the roſy morn ; 
Shall with unclouded light the ſkies adorn, 

That day with ſolemn ſports I mean to grace; 


Light gallies on the ſeas ſhall run a wat'ry race. 


Some ſhall in ſwiſtneſs for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend: 


3 


| The ftrong with iron gauntlets arm'd ſhall ſtand, 

Oppos'd in combat on the yellow ſand. 

Let all be preſent at the games prepar'd, 

And joytul victors wait the juſt reward. 

But now 8aſſiſt the rites, with garlands crown'd ; 

He ſaid, and firſt his brows with myrtle bound. 

Then Helymus, by his example led, 

And old Aceſtets, each adorn'd his head; 

Thus young Aſcanius, with a ſprightly grace, 

His temples ty d, and all the Trejan race. 
Z2neas then advanc'd amidſt the train, 

By thouſands follow'd thro? the flow'ry plain, 
Jo great Anchiſes' tomb; which when he found, 
He pour'd to Bacchus on the hallow'd ground 
1 wo bowls of ſparkling wine, of milk two more, 
And two from offer'd bulis of purple gore. | 

With roſes then the ſepulchre he ſtrew'd, 
And thus his father's ghoſt beſpoke aloud. 
Hail, O ye holy mancs; hail again 
Paternal athes, now review'd in vain! 

The Gods permitted not that you with me 


| Should reach the promis'd ſhores of Itah, 


Or Tyber's flood, what flood ſo'er it be. | 


| Scarce had he finiſh'd, when, with ſpeckled pride, 


A ſerpent from the tomb began to glide ; 
| | = His 
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end of January. As to what remains, we cannot 


poſſibly prove, that his ſtay was longer; and no- 
thing can induce us to believe that it was. So that 
when he arrives in Sicily, that is to ſay, at the be- 
ginning of February, he declares that very day to be 
the anniverſary of his father: it therefore follows, 
that his father died in February. Aneds afterwards 


5 ſpends one month in the celebration of the games, 
after leaving Sicily a ſecond time to fail for Italy, 


whither he arrives at the beginning of the ſpring. 
This laſt point is plain, from the ſinging of the 
birds, and the ſerenity of the ſky, which began to 
look clear. For the reit, the wars of Aneas in Italy 
till the death of Turnus, laſted from the beginning 
of the April, when he came into Italy, to the Novem- 
ber following. According to this plan, we may de- 
termine the Axeid to be comprized within the 
Gourle of one ſolar year. 8 8 

* This image of filial piety is extremely affect- 
ing; and gives us a very ſenſible melancholy plea- 
fure: a good ſon, even all the days of his life, never 
reflecting upon the death of his father (eſpecially of 
a good father) without grief for his loſs, and honour 
tor his memory. And 1t 1s proportionably the ſame 
with regard to all other relations, and friends, as 
well as parents, though not in the ſame degree. 


2 %% 
+ It is aſtoniſhing, that not one of the critics and 
commentators have perceived the deſign which the 
Poet undoubtedly had, in this epiſode of the apo- 
. theolis of Anchiſes, and in the deſcription of the 
games which are celebrated at his tomb. It is Au- 
guſtus that Virgil repreſents here under the character 
of Aneas, The pious Augu/tus, by the apotheoſis 
or deification) with which he henoured Julius 
Ceſar his father, and by the games which he cauſed 
10 be pefformed to celebrate this new God, gave 
Virgil an occaſion of inventing this epiſode, and of 
making theſe games and honours the ſubject of one 
entire book. T his appears very charming, even to 
us at preſent ; although the commentators have ta- 
ken no notice of the relation it bore to Auguſtus. 
| But how much more intereſting and delightful mult 
it have been to Auguſtus himſelf, and the Romans of 
that age, who remembered that they themſelves per- 
formed the ſame things for Julius Ceſar, which the 
poet makes Æneds perform in honour of Anchiſes. 
1 No animal whatſoever has been the ſubje& of 
ſo many. poetical deſcriptions, ſimilies, and alluſions, 
as a ſnake ; none indeed being upon all accounts ſo 
fertile of poetical images. VMigil eſpecially, both 
in his Georgics and Aneid, has made the utmoſt uſe 
of it: he has repreſented it under a great variety of 


— 


appearances, 
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Five ſheep, according to the rites, he flew, 


as noxtous, and an idea of terror is attached to it; 
but it is ſometimes otherwiſe. To paſs over many 
inſtances, Ovid paints the ſerpents into which Gad- 
culapius were tranſ- 
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know it and conſider it, or no. 
indeed of the pathetical, but here is a great deal of 
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His hugy bulk on ſev'n high volumes roll'd . 
Blue was his breadth of back, but ſtreak'd with 
ſcaly gold: | 


Thus riding on his curls, he ſeem'd to paſs _ 


A rolling fire along, and ſinge the grals. 
More various colours thro' his body run, 


Than Is when her bow imbibes the ſun; | 


Betwixt the riſing altars, and around, 


The ſacred monſter ſhot along the ground z 7 


With harmleſs play amidſt the bowls he paſs'd, 
And with his lolling tongue aſtay'd the taſte : 


Thus fed with holy food, the wond'rous gueſt 
Within the hollow tomb retir'd to reſt. 


The pious prince, ſurpriz'd at what he view'd, 


The fun'ral honours with more zeal renew'd-: 


Doubtful if this the place's genius were, 
Or guardian of his father's fepulchre. 


As many ſwine, and ſteers of ſable hue : 
Now gen'rous wine he from the goblets pour'd, 


And call'd his father's ghoſt, from hell reſtor'd. 


— 
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The glad attendants in long order come, 

Off'ring their gifts at great Anchiſes tomb; 

Some add more oxen, ſome divide the ſpoil, 

Some place the chargers on the graſſy ſoil; 

Some blow the fires, and offer'd entrails broil. 
Now came the day deſir'd; the ſkies were bright 

With roſy luſtre of the riſing light : | 

The bord'ring people, rouz'd by ſounding fame 

Of Trejan feaſts, and great Ace/tes* name, 

The crouded ſhore with acclamations fill, 

Part to behold, and part to prove their ſkill. 

And firſt the gifts in public view they place, 

Green laurel wreaths, and palm, (the victor's grace.) 

Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 

Ingots of gold and filver heap'd on high, 

And veſts embroider'd of the Tyrian dye. 

The trumpet's clangor then the feaſt proclaims, 

And all prepare for their appointed games. 

Four gallies firſt which equal rowers bear, “ 

Advancing, in the wat'ry liſts appear. 


The 
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appearances, and given it all the turns of which it 
is capable. This creature is generally repreſented 


mus, and his wife. and 
formed, in very delightful colours : and this, which 


is here deſcribed by Virgil, is not only innocent, but 
amiable.—Under this head it would be unpardonable | 


to omit Milton's defcription of the tempting ſer- 


1 — Not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as ſince; but in his rear, 
Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tow'r'd 
Fold above fold, a citing maze ; his head 
Creited aloft, and carbuncle his eyes: 

With burnith'd neck of verdant gold, erect 

Amid his circling ſpires, that on the graſs 
Floated redundant ; — —— | 


* Though theſe ſports are calculated for pleaſing | 


the imagination, rather than moving the paſſions, 
yet even the latter of theſe effects is in ſome meaſure 
produced by them. The ſubject of them is not 
important enough to move the paſſions, as the ex- 
preflion is commonly uſed; but notwithſtanding 
that, they are moved in ſome degree, whether we 
Here is nothing 


emotion ; and our ſpirits, if not our paſſions, are 
cxocedingly agitated, Here is the height of expec- 
tation ana ſuſpence, of admiration and ſurprize; 


3 


— * — 


e | NOTE Ss. 

a hurry of thought, a rapidity of action; from 
which, together with the elegance and beauty 
of the deſcription, reſults great pleaſure. Every 
one of the games has a complete action by. it- 
ſelf; with a kind of protaſis, epitaſis, and cataſ- 
trophe. They all have (as they ought to have) ſome _ 
peculiar incidents; as the firſt, thoſe of Menates be- 
ing thrown overboard, and Sergeſtus ſtuck in the 
rocks: the ſecond, that of N, the third, that 
of Entellus falling to the ground, (theſe two laſt 


pent, which is exquiſitely beautiful. | with quite different circumſtances :) but they are all 


differenced from each other by ſeparate characters 
and marks of diſtinction: the firit, by the various 
turns, traverſes, and doubtſulneſs of the event, till 
the end of the ſtrife: the ſecond, by the dubious 
claim of the rivals, and a kind of a point of law to 
be argued, even atter the race 1s over : the third, by 
the admirable oppoſition of characters between Dares 
and Entellus the one being young and nimble, but 
of an ordinary ſtature ; the other old and ſtiff, but 
of a gigantic bulk; and alſo by the infolent confi- 
dence of the former, ſo agreeably rebuked by the 
ſtrength and courage of the latter: the fourth, by 
that climax of performances, if we may ſo call it; 
every adventurer {till doing ſomething more than 
him who went before him. That of the Trojan 
| boys is of a nature totally diſtinct from all the reſt ; 
there being no particular oppoſition or contention 

between particular perſons ; that among boys being 
beneath the dignity of heroic poetry, though ſome 
particular names and characters are given: but it is 
wy a fine 
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Three Trans tug at ev'ry lab'ring oar ; 


With ſhouts the ſailors rend the ſtarry ſkies; 
1 
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The ſpeedy dolphin, that outſtrips the wind, 
Bore Mneſtheus, author of the Memmian kind ;* 
Gyas the vaſt Chimera's bulk commands, 
Which riſing like a tow'ring city ſtands : 


"Three banks in three degrees the failors bore, 
Beneath their ſturdy ſtrokes the billows roar, 


Sergeſtbus, who began the Sergian race, 
In the great Centaur took the leading place: 


Clzanthus on the ſea-green Scylla ſtood, 


Prom whom Cluentius draws his Tran blood, 


Far in the fea, againft the foaming ſhore, 
There ſtands a rock; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ſtorms ; but when 'tis clear, 
Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his foot ap- 

ear. | Dn. | 
In cs below the gentle waters run ; 
The cormorants above lie baſking in the ſun, 
On this the hero hx'd an oak in fight, | 
The mark to guide the mariners aright. 


Jo bear with this the ſeamen ſtretch their oars ; 


Then round the rock they ſteer, and ſeek the former 
ſhores. | | | 


The lots decide their place; above the reſt, 


Fach leader ſhining in his Tyrzan veſt; 
Ihe common crew with wreaths of poplar boughs 


"Their temples crown, and ſhade their ſweaty 


or,, 


Beſmear'd with oil, their naked ſhoulders ſhine; : | 


All take their ſeats, and wait the ſounding ſign. 
They gripe their oars, and ev'ry panting breaſt 


Is rais'd by turns with hopes, by turns with fears 
. 


The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign; 


At once they ſtart, advancing in a line: 


Laſh'd with their oars, the ſmoaky billows riſe ; 

Sparkles the briny main, and the vex'd ocean fries. 

Exact in time, with equal ſtrokes they row; 

At once the bruſhing oars and brazen prow 

Dath up the ſandy waves, and ope the depths 
below. : 

Not fiery courſers in a chariot race 

Invade the field with halt ſo ſwift a pace. 


* n wal _ * 
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a fine ſhow or parade, and therefore moſt elegantly _ 


and judiciouſty choſen to cloſe the whole, 

* Obſerve the judgment of the poet in taking this 
ſecmingly little occation to derive the pedigree of the 
moſt illuſtrious families among the Romans : thus on 
the one hand, doing honour to his country; and on 
the other, giving an air of grandeur to the ſports 
which follow, | PLONE 8 | 

No. 5 | ; q 
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The ſounding laſh, and ere the ſtroke deſcends, 


Not the fierce driver with more fury lends | 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. 


Ihe partial croud their hopes and fears divide, 


And hail with eager ſhouts the favour'd fide. 
Cries, murmurs, clamours, with a mixing ſound, 


| From woods to woods, from hills to hills rebound. 


Amidſt the loud applauſes of the ſhore, 
Gyas outſtripp'd the reſt, and ſprung before; 
Clanthus, better mann'd, purſu'd him fall, 
But his o'er-maſted galley check'd his haſte. 
The Centaur and the Dolphin bruſh the brine 
With equal oars, advancing in a line: 

And now the mighty Centaur ſeems to lead, 


| And now the ſpeedy Dolphin gets a- head: 


Now board to board the rival vefels row; 


The billows lave the ſkies, and occan groans 


below. | 
They reach the mark; proud Gyas and his train 
In triumph rode, the victors of the main :+ 
But ſteering round, he charg'd his pilot ſtand 
More cloſe to ſhore, and ſkim along the ſand. 
Let others bear to ſea. Menætes heard, 


But ſecret ſhelves too cautiouſly he fear'd, OY 


And fearing, fought the deep; and {till aloof he 7 
ſteer d. „„ N J 

With louder cries the captaln call'd again ; 

Bear to the rocky ſhore, and ſhun the main. 

He ſpoke, and ſpeaking, at his ſtern he ſaw 

The bold Cloanthus near the ſhelvings draw; 

Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla ſtood, 

And in a cloſer compaſs plow'd the flood. 


Gyas blaſphem'd the Gods, devoutly ſwore, 
Cry'd out for anger, and his hair he tore. 
Mindleſs of others' lives, (fo high was grown 
His riſing rage) and careleſs of his own, 

The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, 

And hoiſted up, and overboard he threw ; 

This done he ſeiz'd the helm, his fellows cheer'd, 


He paſs'd the mark, and wheeling got before ; 


Turn'd ſhort upon the ſhelfs, and madly ſteer d. 


Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 
Clogg'd with his clothes, and cumber'd with his 
years: Ss 


* 8 dh * as * 1 L 


Now 


NOTE s. | 5 
+ The Engliſh reader will be apt to think that if 
they reached the gaol, as the word is uſed among 
us, the contention was over. But he is to know, 
that among the ancients, the meta, or gaol, was not 
the end of the race; but the contenders were to go 
round it. | 
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| Redeem yourſelves and me from that diſgrace, 


The ſea beneath 'em ſinks ; their lab'ring ſides - 
Are ſwell'd, and ſweat run gutt'ring down in 
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Now one and all they tug amain ; they row 
At the full ſtretch, and ſhake the brazen prow. 


„„ | 
Chance aids their daring with unhop'd ſuccels ; 
Sergefthus, eager with his beak to preſs} 
Betwixt the rival gally and the rock, _ 
Shuts up th' unwieldy Centaur in the lock. 


— 


. 's _ ——— 


Shouts, withes, and applauſe run rattling thro? 


| | All obſtinate to die, or gain the race. 


K S OH VIRGIL. T 
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Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff with pain; The veſſel ſtruck, and with the dreadful ſhock I 
The crowd that faw him fall, and float again, Her o6ars ſhe ſhiver'd, and her head ſhe broke. I 
Shout from the diſtant ſhore, and loudly laught, The trembling rowers from their banks ariſe, J 
Jo ſee his heaving breaſt diſgorge the briny draught.* And, anxious tor themſelves, renounce the prize. 3 
The following Centaur, and the Dolphin's crew, With iron poles they heave her off the ſhores, 2 
Their vaniſh'd hopes of victory renew; And gather from the ſea their floating oars. ? 
While'Gyas lags, they kindle in the race, The crew of 121/theus, with elated minds, 3 
To reach the mark; Serge/thus takes the place: Urge their ſucceſs, and call the willing winds; 1 
Dneftheus purſues ; and while around they wind, Then ply their oars, and cut the liquid way : 
Comes up, not half his galley's length behind. In larger compaſs on the roomy ſea. + 3 
Then on the deck amidſt his mates appear'd, As when the dove her rocky hold forſakes, . 
And thus their drooping courages he cheer'd:  Rouz'd in a fright, her ſounding wings the ſhakes, ; 
My friends, and Hector's followers heretofore ; The cavern rings with anger, z out ſhe flies, ; 
Exert your vigour, tug the lab'ring oar; I And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the ſkies ; ; 
Stretch to your ſtrokes, my ſtill unconquer'd crew, J At firſt ſhe flutters; but at length ſhe ſprings | 
Whom from the flaming walls of 77 I drew. To ſmoother flight, and ſhoots upon her wings: 
In this, our common int'reſt, let me nnd So Meſtheus in the Dolphin cuts the ſea, 5 
That ſtrength of hand, that courage of the mind, And flying with a force, that force aſſiſts his way. 5 
As when you ſtemm'd the ſtrong Malæan flood, Sergeſthus in the Centaur ſoon he paſsd, 1 
And over the Syrtes' broken billows row'd. Wedg'd in the rocky ſhoals, and ſticking faſt. 3 
I ſeck not now the foremoſt palm to gain; In vain the victor he with cries implores, a 
Tho' yet—but ah, that haughty wiſh is vain! And practiſes to row with ſhatter'd oars. 
Let thoſe enjoy it whom the Gods ordain ! Then Mneſtheus bears with Gyas, and out-flies : 5 
But to be hall the lags of all the race, The ſhip without a pilot yields the prize. EW? 


Unvanquiſh'd Scy/la now alone remains; 
Her he purſues, and all his vigour ſtrains. 
Shouts 3 the fav'ring multitude ariſe, 
Applauding echo to the ſhouts replies; 


the ſkies. | N 

Theſe clamours with diſdain the Scylla heard; 
Much grudg'd the praiſe, but more the rob'd reward: 
Reſolv d to hold their own, they mend their pace, 


Rais'd 


SER | CCTV 
It is obſerved that pleaſantry, or ridiculous ima- 
ges, are in general below the dignity of epic poetry. 
There is but one laugh in the whole Æneid, and 
that is on this paſſage. But this piece of mirth is 
ſo well timed, that the ſevereſt critic can have no- 
thing to ſay againſt it: for it is in the book of games, 
where the reader's mind may be ſuppoſed to be ſuf- 
ficiently relaxed for ſuch an entertainment. 
7 We know nothing in all the AÆneid fo parti- 
cular as this incident of Sergeſthus ; which is judici- 
ouſly dropped, and reſumed in the courſe of the nar- 
ration. Virgil makes himſelf merry with this ſame 
unfortunate Sergeſtbus: but (which is his exquiſite 
art) though there is an air of mirth through the 
whole, there is nothing little or- ludicrous. Here is 
no jeſt, and yet here is a great deal of pleaſant wit, 
6” irom the deſcription, which is perfectly na- 
tural. After the whole game is over, and the ſeve- | 


bable. 


and ſwiftly ſhooting along by her. 


NOTES. 


ral antagoniſts rewarded according to their deſerts ; 


when we have quite forgotten poor S-rge/thus, and 
think to hear no more of him; this anfortunate ad- 
venturer comes lagging at laſt, wriggling his veſſel 
ſide-ways, and edging in as well as he can. And 
then follows that incomparable ſimilitude, compar- 
ing his maimed galley to a battered and haif-demo-. 
liſhed ſnake. It is the opinion of ſome, that Virgi! 
makes Sergeſthus thus inglorious, becauſe the Sergian 
family (deſcended. from him (as he before tells us) 
was of no good reputation in Rome; Catiline being a 
branch of it: a conjecture by no means impro- 


+ After. the embarraſſment of the ſhip ſticking in 


the rock, in the ſoregoing verſes, how agreeable is 
the change of ideas to that of anotherſhip, ſmoothly 
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With virgin Panzpea, heard his vow ; 


\ Puſh'd on, and ſped the galley to the land. 


And ſums of filyer; which the crew divide. 


Chating thro' [da's 


With crooked talons bears the boy away. 


God who preſided over havens. 


try 1s extreme 


mae Angelo on this ſubject, who has exactly copied 
Virgil's deſcription, except that he hath omitted the 
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Rais d with ſucceſs, the Dziphin ſwiftly ran, { 
(Or they can conquer who believe they can: "I 
oth urge their oars, and fortune both lupplies; |} 


And both perhaps had ſhar'd an equal prize 
When to the ſeas Chanthus holds his hands, 
And fuccour from the watry pow'rs demands: 
Gods of the liquid realms on which I row, 

If giv'n by you, the Jaurel bind my brow, 
Afliſt to make me guilty of my vow. 

A ſnow-white bull ſhall on your {hore be lain, 
His offer'd entrails caſt into the main; 

And rud iy wine from golden goblets thrown, 
Your graceful gift, and my return ſhall own. 
The quire of nymphs, and Phorcus from below,” * 


And old P3rtunies: with his breadth of hand, 


Swift as a ſhaft or winged wind ſhe flies, 

And darting to the port, obtains the prize. 
The herald ſummons all, and then proclaims 

Qanthus conqu'ꝰror of the naval games. 

The prince with laurel crowns the victor's head, 

And three fat ſteers are to his veſſel led, 

The thip's reward; with gen'rous wine beſide, 


"The leaders are di iftinguiſh” d from the reſt: 
The victor honour'd with a nobler veſt: 
Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows, 
And needle-work it's happy art beſtows. 
There Ganymede is wrought with living art, + 

groves the trembling hart; 
Breathleſs he ſeems, yet cager to purſue: 
When from aloft deſcends, i in open view, 


The bird of b, and ſouſing on his prey, 


In vain with lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His guards beholil him ſoaring thro” the ſkies; 
And dogs Pals his flight with imitated cries. 


=_ TY 


Mneſtheus the ſecond victor was declar'd, 
And ſummon'd there, the fecond prize he thar'd, 
A coat of mail, which brave Demzlzus bore, 
More brave Aneas from his ſhoulders tore; 
In ſingle combat on the Tran ſhore. 
This was ordain'd for AZneftheus to poſſeſs; ; 
In war for his defence, 14 ornament in peace. 
Rich was the gift, and glorious to behold; 
But yet fo pond'rous with it's plates of Sold, 
That ſcarce two fervants could the w eight ſuſtain: 3 


Yet, loaded thus, Demoleus o'er the plain | # 


Purſu'd, and lightly ſeiz'd the Tre train. 

The third ſfurceeding to the laſt reward, 

Two goodly bowls of maſſy ſilver ſhar'd ; 

With figures prominent, and richly wrought, 

And two braſs caldrons from Dædona brought. 
Thus, all rewarded by the hero's hands, 

Their conqu'ring temples bound with purple 

bands, 

And now Sergeſthrs, clearing from the rock, 

Brought back t:is gally ſha atter'd with the ſhock. 

Forlorn ſhe look'd without an aiding oar, 

And hooted.by the vulgar, made to hore. 

As when a ſnake, ſurpriz'd upon the road, 1 

Is cruſh'd athwart her body by the load 

Of heavy wheels; or with a mortal wound 


Her belly bruis'd, and trodden to the Tee 


In vein with loofen'd curls ſhe crawls along 
Yet herce above, ſhe brandiſhes her tongue; ; 


| Glares with her eyes, and briſtles with her ſcales, 


But grov'ling in the duſt, her parts unlound ſhe 
trails, | 


| So ſlowly to the port the Centaur tends. 


But what ſhe wants in oars, with fails amends: 


Vet for his gally ſav'd, the grateful prince 


Is pleas'd th' unhappy chief to deu 

Ppoloe, the Cretan ſlave, rewards his care, 5 

Beauteous lierfelf, with lovely twins as fair, 
From 


* 


| | N 
* The 3 were the daughters of W who 
was the ſon of Neptune by. Thiſca. Portunos, who 
is ſometimes called Paizmar, or Mice: tes, was the 


+ The deſcription of this beautiful piece of tapeſ- | 

h/ piQureſque, The circutnſtances 
of the boys panting, the old men lifting up their 
hands, and above all, the dogs looking up and bark- 
ing after him, are painted n the liveheſt manner 
imaginable. There is a very fine painting by Mi. 


circumſtance of the dogs. | 5 
+ There never was a finer penile than this. It 


will be objected perhaps, .that.:a ſhip is not like a 
4 | 
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ſnake; we own it is not, any more than it is like a 


dove, to which another ſhip 1S compared a little be- 


fore. But the compariſons are ſo far from being 


faulty upon this account, that for this very reaſon 


they are the more beautiful; conſidering that the 
particular circumſtances, upon which the Pmilitudes 
turn, do fo very nearly reſemble. In the one, 
imagine a ſhp ſtruggling and with tene getting 
out from a narrow pailage, and then ſwiſtly flying 
away into the open cn; how properly is it com- 
pared to a dove, which firſt flutters in he- covert, 
and then glides as in thoſe incomparably {moorh 
| verſes of the original, expreiling the thing by their 
very ſound. 
A female dane, eſpecially a fruitful one, was 
emed 
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F rom thence his way the Trojan hero bent 
imo the neiglib'ring plain. with mountains pent; 
W hote ſides were ſhaded with ſurrounding wood: 
Full in the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A naive theatre, which riſing flow, 
Ry 1uit degrees, o'erlook'd the ground below. 
} 119 non a ſyly an throne the hero ſat; 

A num'rous train attend in ſolemn ſtate: 
Here thoſe that in the rapid courſe delight, “ 
oltre of honour, and the prize invite. 

The rival runners without order ſtand; 

Phe Trans, mix'd with the Sicilian bod: 

Firit NAI with Zuryalus appears, + 

Furyglis a boy of blooming years; 

With ſprightly grace, and equal beauty crown 5d; 
Ni 29, tor tr iendchi ip to the youth renownd. 
Dios next, or  Priem's royal race, 

Then S$2/zu5, join'd with Patron, took their place: . 
But Patron in Arcadia had his birth, 
And Saltus his from Acarnanian earth. 

Then two Sicliian youths, the names of theſe 
Swift Helumus, and lovely Panopes: 
Both jolly huntſmen, both in foreſt bred, 

And owning old Aceſtes for their head. 

With ſer'ral others of ignobler name, | 
Whom time has not deliver'd o'er to tame. 

To theſe the hero thus his thoughts explain 'd, 
In words which gen' ral approbation gain d. 
One common largeſs is for all deſign | 
The vanquiſh' d and the victor oe: rol be] join d. 
Two darts of poliſh'd ſteel, and Gngſian wood, 
A ſilver udded axe alike deltow d. 

Ihe foremoſt three have olive wreaths decreed ; 
The firſt of thefe obtains a ſtately ſteed 
Adorn'd with trappings ; and the next in fame, 
The quiver of an Amazoman dame, | 
With feather'd Thracian arrows well ſupply'd; 
A golden belt ſhall gird his manly fide, 
Which with a ſparkling diamond ſhall be 2&8 
The third this Grecian helmet ſhall content. 
He ſaid; to their appointed baſe they went; 
With beating hearts th' expected ſign receive, 
And ſtarting all at once, the barrier leave. | 


| — * 
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| Slipp'd firſt, an 


| Spread ont, as on as winged winds, they flew, 


And ſeiz'd the diſtant goal, with greedy view. 
Shot from the crowd, fwift N7/us all oerpals'd ; 
Nor itorms, nor thunder, equal half his haite. 
The next, but tho' the next, yet far disjoin'd, 
Came Salius, and Euryalus behind; 


Then Hehmus, whom young Diores ply'd, 


Step after ſtep, and almoſt ſide by ſide: 

His ſhoulders preiling, and in longer ſpace 

Had won, or left at leaſt a dubious race. 

Now ſpent, the goal they almoſt reach at laſt ; 

When eager N. 7 7 hapleſs in his haſte, 
llipping, fell upon the plain, 

Sake with the blood of oxen newly ſlain: 

Ihe careleſs victor had not mark'd his way; 

But treading where the treach'rous puddle lay, 


His heels flew up, and on the graſſy floor 


He fell, beſmear'd with filth and holy gore. 


Not n then, Euryalus, of thee, 


Nor of the ſacred bonds of amity, 
He (trove th' immediate rival's hope to croſs, 
And caught the foot of Salius as he roſe: :? 


So Salius lay extended on the plain; 
Euryalus ſprings out the prize to gain, 


And leaves the crowd; applauding peals attend 
The victor to the goal, who vanquiſh'd by his 
friend. 
Next Hehmus, and then . came, 
By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 
But Salius enters, and exclaiming loud 
For juſtice, deafens and diſturbs the crowd; 


| Urges his cauſe may in the court be heard, 


And pleads the prize 1s wrongfully conferr d. 
But favour for Euryalus appears; 

His blooming beauty, with his tender years, 
Had brib'd the judges for the promis'd prize ; 


| Beſides Diores fills the court with cries, 


Who vainly reaches at the laſt reward, 
If the firſt palm on Salius be conferr'd. 


Then thus the prince: Let no diſputes ariſe: 
Where fortune plac'd it, I award the prize. 
But fortune's errors give me leave to mend, 


At leaſt to pity my deſerving friend. 


He 


\ : 


NO TE & 
deemed no mean preſent by the ancients : Sergeſthus 
was very well rewarded ; nay, rather better than 
his adverſary. This was to comfort him in his 
misfortune. A fine ſtroke of character in Aneas l 
* The foot race was a military exerciſe : the 
young Roman ſoldiers were inſtruted in it, ac- 
cording to rel, agility being of great uſe in 
war... 
1 The introducing theſe two youths ! in this place, 


— — 
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r 


is very judicious in the poet, as it in ſome meaſure 


prepares the reader for the important part they are 
to act m the beautiful epiſode in the ninth book. 


One cannot but be charmed at the manner with 


which Virgil keeps up the characters of all the 
ſons he introduces. Of which this action of Ne 1/15 


in ſtriving to be as ſerviceable to his friend as he 


poſſibly could, is a beautiful inſtance. 
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Would fortune for my fall ſo well provide! 
Wich this he pointed to his face, and ſhow'd 


Long ſince from Neptune's bars in triumph brought. 


Once more the prince beſpeaks th' attentive crowd. 
If there be here whoſe dauntleſs courage dare 
In gauntlet fight, with limbs and body bare, * 
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Two prizes I propoſe, and thus divide: 9 
A bull with gilded horns, and fillets ty'd, | 


entertaining. But after all, there is none of theſe 
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and that tod with danger 
Then the nature, and kind of the combat is ſuch, 
that it exceedingly engages the attention. 
while they are aQually engaged; we ſee their mo- 
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He ſaid, and from among the ſpoils he draws, 2 
(Pond'rous with ſhaggy main and golden paws) 
A lion's hide: to Sahus this he gives: 2 
Niſus with envy fees the gift, and grieves. 
If fuch rewards to vanquith'd men are due, 
He faid, and falling is to riſe by you, 


Who merited the firſt rewards and fame? 
In falling both an equal fortune try'd ; 


What prize may Niue from your bounty claim, | 


His hands and all his habit ſmear'd with blood. 
Th' indulgent father of the people ſmil'd; 

And caus'd to be produc'd an ample ſhield ; 
Of wond'rous art, by Dichmaon wrought, 


This giv'n to Niſas, he divides the reſt, 
And equal juſtice in his gifts expreſs'd. 
The race thus ended, and rewards beſtow'd, 


His oppolite ſuſtain in open view, 
Stand forth the champion, and the games renew. 


Shall be the portion of the conqu'ring chief; 
A ſword and helm ſhall chear the loſer's grief. 


* —_ — ——— — 
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Then haughty Dares in the lifts appears; 
Stalking he ſtrides, his head erected bears: 
His nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wield, 
And loud applauſes echo thro' the field. 
Dares alone in combat us'd to ſtand 
The match of mighty Paris hand to hand ,t 
The ſame at Hector's fun'rals undertook 
Gigantic Brutes, of th' Amician ſtock 
And by the ſtroke of his reſiſtleſs hand, 
Stretch'd the vaſt bulk upon the yellow ſand. 
Such Dares was; and ſuch he ſtrode along, 
And drew the wonder of the gazing throng, 
His brawny back and ample breaſt he thows ; ] | 
His liſted arms around his head he throws, 
And deals in whiſtling air his empty blows. j 
His match is ſought; but thro' the trembling band 
Not one dares anſwer to the proud demand. 
Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eycs, 
Already he devours the promis'd prize. 
He claims the bull with awleſs inſolence; 
And having ſeiz'd his horns, accoſts the prince: 
It none my matchleſs valour dares oppole, _ 


How long ſhall Dares wait his daſtard foes? 


Permit me, chief, permit without delay, 

To lead this uncontended gift away. 

The crowd aſſents, and with redoubled cries, 

For the proud challenger demands the prize. 
| | Aceſles 


N O T E 8. 


*The naval race, being a 2 of the wideſt 


extent, 1s by far the longeſt of all the games, and 
contains the greateſt variety of particulars. The 
foot-race, which immediately follows the other, 1s 
of all the ſubjects the moſt ſingle, and narrow; yet 
it is ſo varied by the poet, that it is very ſurprizing. 
Not only the fall of Viſus, but that of Salius upon 
him, and the ſucceſs of Euryalus purely by the aſ- 
ſiſtance and artifice of his friends, are circumſtances. 
which give this ſport as much variety as it is capable 
of receiving. And yet it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
the doubef claim of the antagoniſts, after the con- 
tention is over: which is perfectly new, and very 


games, not even the firſt, which ſtrikes us more than 
this third. It is diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt by 
this, that here is not only contending, but fighting; 
of death to the combatants. 


But 


tions, and hear the claſhing of their gauntlets: we 
ſeem to be within the wind of their leaden fiſts, and 
are in ſome concern for aur own jaws, The deſ- 


No. 5• | 
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criptive part is in perfection throughout; as it is 
always in this bock eſpecially. Hntellus's knocking 
down the bull at laſt, when we thought all the en- 
tertainment had been over, and ſo making the prize 
of his conqueſt the object of a new one, is extreme- 
ly ſurprizing, and delightful; and cloſes the whole 


with the nobleſt and fulleſt period imaginable, But 


the greateſt beauty of all is not yet mentioned. Since 
neither of the champions is killed, we are glad to ſee 
the vain confidence of the young challenger ſo well 
mortified by a brave old man; whoſe intereſt we 
immediately eſpouſe, as ſoon as he appears. Nothing 
can be more natural and. heroic, than all his 
ſpeeches; or than the deſcription of his perſon, 
All which makes as deep an impreſſion upon human 
fancy, as words and' 1deas are capable of making. 
Nor is it with ſmall judgment, that Firgi! here 
gives the prize to a Sicilian; that his Trans might 


not carry off all the honour of that day's tranſac- 
tions. | | | 


+ It may ſeem ſurprizing, that Paris, who is 
looked upon by moſt people as an effeminate perſon, 
and diſtinguiſhed as being merely Helen's gallant, 
ſhould in * place be mentioned as à hero, expert 
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Aceftes fir'd with juſt diſdain to fee 
The palm uſurp'd without a victory, 
Reproach'd Entellus thus, who ſat beſide, 
And heard and ſaw unmov'd the Tryan's pride: 
Once, but in vain, a champion of renown, 
So tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown? 
A prize in triumph borne before your ſight, 
And thun for fear the danger of the fight? 
Where is our Eryx now, the boaſted name, 
The God who taught your thund'ring arm the 

ame; | 55 | 

Where now your baffled honour, where the f. poil 


That fill'd your houſe, and fame that fill'd our ifle? 


Entellus thus: My foul is {till the ſame; 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with martial fame; 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, | 
And ſcarce the ſhadow of a man remains. 

Oh, could I turn to that fair prime again, 

That prime, of which this boaſter is ſo vain, 
"The brave who this decrepid age defies, 
Should feel my force, without the promis'd prize. 
He ſaid, and riſing at the word, he threw 

Two pond'rous gauntlets down, in open view 
Gauntlets which Z:yx wont in fight to wield, 
And ſheath his hands within the liſted field. 
With fear and wonder ſeiz'd, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with ſev'n diſtinguith'd folds 
Of tough bulls hides; the ſpace within is ſpread 
With iron or with loads of heavy lead. — 
Dare himſelf was daunted at the fight, 
Renounc'd his challenge, and refus'd to fight. 
Aſtoniſh'd at their weight the hero ſtands, 

And pois'd the pond'rous engines in his hands. 
What had your wonder, ſaid £xtellus, been, 

Had you the gauntlets of Alcides ſeen, 20 
Or view'd the ſtern debate on this unhappy green 
Theſe which I bear your brother Eryx bore, _ 
Still mark'd with batter'd brains and mingled gore. 
With theſe he long fuſtain'd thi Herculean arm: 
And theſe I wielded while my blood was warm: 
This langviſh'd frame while better ſpirits ted, 


Ere age unſtrung my nerves, or time o'erinow'd my 


head. 
But if the challenger theſe arms refuſe, e 
And cannot wield their weight, or dare not uſe; 


If great Æneas and Aceſtes join | | 
In his requeſt, theſe gauntlets I reſign: 


— 
- 


But Dares watch'd the motion from below, 


| On 144's height, or Erymanthus” wood, 


—— v nad 


Let us with equal arms perform the fight, 

And let him leave to fear, ſince I reſign my right. 
I his ſaid, Entellus for the ſtrife prepares 
Stripp'd of his quilted coat, his body bares : 
Compos'd of mighty bones and brawn he ſtands, 
A goodly tow'ring object on the ſands. 

Then juſt Aneas equal arms ſupply'd, 
Which round their ſhoulders to their wriſts they 
55 « x: 1 

They 8005 on tiptoe ſtand, at full extent, 

Their arms aloft, their bodies inly bent; 

Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar; 


With claſhing gauntlets then provoke the war. 


One on his youth and pliant limbs relics ; 
One on his ſinews and his giant ſize. 


The laſt is {tiff with age, his motion flow, ? 


| He heaves for breath; he ſtaggers to and fro; } 


And clouds of iſſuing ſmoke his noſtrils loudly ? 


blow. | 


| Yet equal in ſucceſs they ward, they ſtrike ;; 
Their ways are diff ' rent, but their art alike. 


Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow ſides the rattling thumps reſound. 
A ſtorm of ſtrokes well-meant with fury flies, 


And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. 


Nor always errs ; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A {weeping ſtroke along the crackling jaws. 
Heavy with age, Entellus ſtands his ground, 
But with his warping body wards the wound. 
His hand and watchful eye keep even pace; 
While Dares traverſes, and ſhifts his place. 
And like a captain, who beleaguers round 
Some ſtrong- built caſtle, on a riſing ground, 


This and that other part in vain he tries, 


And more on induſtry than force relies: _ 
With hands on high Entellus threats the foe ; 


Views all th”. approaches with obſerving eyes, | 
] 


And apps aſide, and ſhun'd the long deſcending 
. blow, 90 1 
Entellus waſtes his forces on the wind; 

And thus deluded of the ſtroke deſign'd, 
Headlong and heavy fell: his ample breaſt, 
And weighty limbs, his ancient mother preſs'd. 
So falls a hollow pine, that long had ſtood | 


} 


Torn 


| N O T E 8. 3 3 
in the cæſtus, and indued with the ſtrength of a 


ow: The commentators anſwer to this objeQtion, 
t 


at Paris had been bred up to the buſineſs of a 


ſhepherd, and thence had acquired that robuſt habit. I 


3 
2 
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NOTE s. 3 


of body which the poet here gives him. Other | 


authors, beſide Virgil, ſpeak of his ſkill in this art, 
as Hyginus, Servius, Quid, &c. | ak 
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Torn from the roots: the diff' ring nations riſe, 
And ſhouts and mingled murmurs rend the ſkies, | 
Aceſtes runs, with eager haſte, to raiſe 

The fall'n companion of his youthful days : 
Dauntleſs he roſe, and to the fight return'd: 


burn'd. 


Diſdain and conſcious virtue fir'd his breaſt, 


And with redoubled force his foe he preſs'd. 

He lays on load with either hand amain, 

And headlong drives the jam o'er the plain: 
Nor ſtops, nor ſtays; nor reſt, nor breath allows, 
But ſtorms of ſtrokes deſcend about his brows ; 
A rattling tempelt, and a hail of blows. 

But now the prince, who ſaw the wild increaſe 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to ceaſe ; 
And bounds Eutellus wrath, and bids the peace. 
Firſt to the 77 n, ſpent with toil, he came, 
And ſooth'd his ſorrow for the ſuffer'd ſhame.* 
What fury ſeiz'd my friend? The Gods, ſaid he, 


Jo him propitious, and averſe to thee, 

Have giv'n his arm ſuperior force to thine; _ 
*Tis madneſs to contend with ſtrength divine. f 

The gauntlet fight thus ended, from the ſhore 


His faithful friends unhappy Dares bore ; 
His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a purple flood, 
And pounded teeth came ruſhing with his blood. 
Faintly he ſtagger'd through the hifſing throng, 
And hung his head, and trail'd his legs along. | 
The ſword and caſque are carried by his train; 
But with his foe the palm and ox remain. 
The champion then before ÆAnucas came, 


Proud of his prize, but prouder of his fame: 


O Goddeſs-born, and you Dardanian hoſt, 
Mark with attention, and forgive my boaſt :. 


Learn what I was by what remains, and know 


From what impending fate you fav'd my foe. 
Sternly he ſpoke; and then confronts the bull; 
And on his ample: forehead aiming full, 

The deadly ſtroke deſcending pierc'd the ſkull. 


— 
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| Down drops the breaft, nor needs the ſecond wound, 

But ſprawls in pangs of death, and ſpurns tt: 
ground. | 

Then thus, in Dares' ſtead I offer'd this; 


; ; f : rx, accept a nobler ſacrifice: | 
Wich ſhame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with fury 


Lake the laſt gift my wither'd arms can yield, 

Thy gauntlets I reſign, and here renounce the field. 
This done .Zneas orders for the cloſe, 

The ſtrife of archers with contending bows. & 

The malt, Serge/thus' ſhatter' d gallery bore, 

With his own hands he raifes on the ſhore : 

A flutt'ring dove upon the top they tie, 

The living mark at which their arrows fly. 

The rival archers in a line advance, 

Their turn of ſhooting to receive from chance. 

A helmet holds their names: the lots are drawn: 


| On the firſt ſcroll was read Hippocoon : 


The people ſhout ; upon the next was found 
Young Mneſtheus, late with naval honours crown'd  : 
The third contain'd Eurytian's noble name, 
Thy brother, Pandarus, and next in fame; 
Whom Pallas urg'd the treaty to confound, 


And fend among the Greets a feather'd wound. 


Aceſtes in the bottom laſt remain'd, 

hom not his age from youthful ſports reſtrain'd. 
Soon all with vigour bend their truſty bows, 
And from the quiver each his arrow choſe : 
Hippoccon's was the firſt: with forceful ſway 
It flew, and whizzing, cut the liquid way: 
Fix'd in the maſt the feather d weapon ſtands; 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands, 
And the tree trembled ; and the ſhouting cries 


Of the pleas'd people rend the vaulted ſkies. 


Then Mneſtheus to the head his arrow drove, 


With lifted eyes, and took his aim above; 

But made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove. 

Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 

| Which faſten d by the foot the flitting bird. 

The captive thus rcleas'd away ſhe flies, 

And beats with clapping wings the yielding ſkies, 
His 


— — 


N O r 
* This combat with the cæſtus is in great part a 
verbal tranſlation from Hamer. But it muſt be 
owned in favour of Virgil, that he has varied from 
Homer in the event of the combat with admirable 
judgment, and with an improvement of the moral. 
Epeus and Dares are deſcribed by both poets as vain - 
boaſters ; but Virgil, with more poetical juſtice, 
uniſhes Dares for his arrogance, whereas the pre- 
umption and pride of Epeus is rewarded by Homer. 


Ee N | | 
but tells him, that the Gods are on the fide of his 
enemy. | — | 

+ This ſhooting-match is taken from Hemer, 
but with the addition of two circumſtances, which 
make a beautiful. gradation. In Homer, the firſt 
archer cuts the ſtring that held the bird, and the 
other ſhoots him as he is mounting. In Virgil, the 
firſt only hits the maſt which the bird was fixed 


+ The addreſs of Æneas on this occaſion, is re- 
markable ; he does not perſuade the combatants to 


deſiſt, becauſe of his interior ſtength or courage; 


upon, the ſecond cuts the ſtring, the third ſhoots 
him; and the fourth, to vaunt the ſtrength of his 
arm, directs his arrow up to heaven, where it kin- 
dles into a flame, and makes a prodigy, This laſt 
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This pledge of ancient amity receive, 
Which to my ſecond fire I juſtly give. 
He ſaid, and with the trumpet's chearful found, 
Proclaim'd him victor, and with laure! crown'd. 


His bow already bent, Euryt:5n ſtood, | 
And having firſt invok'd his brother God, ] 
His winged ſhaft with eager haſte he ſped 1 
"The fatal meſſage reach'd her as the fied: 
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She leaves her lite aloft ; ſhe ſtrikes the ground, 


Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 


And renders back the weapon in the wound. 
Acetes grudging at his lot, remains, 
Without a prize to gratify his pains. | | 
Vet ſhooting upwards ſends his ſhaft, to ſhow. 1 
An archer's art, and boaſt his twanging bow. 
Ihe feather'd arrow gave a dire portent; 
Anh latter augures judge from this event. | 
Chaſ'd by the ſpecd it tir'd, and as it fer, 4 
A trail of following flames aſcending drew; 
Findling they mount, and mark the ſhiny way, 
Acrols the ſkies as falling meteors play, 
And vanith into wind, or in a blaze decay. 
The T rojens and Srcilians wildly ſtare; 
And trembling turn their wonder into pray'r, 
The Dardan prince put on a ſmiling face, 
And ſtrain'd Aceſtes with a cloſe embrace: 
Then hon'ring him with gitts above the reſt, 
 Turn'd the bad omen, nor his fears confeſs'd. T 
The Gods, ſaid he, this miracle have wrought, 
And order'd you the prize without the lot. 


| 
| 
Which Thracian Cifſeus gave my fire of old; 


Ihe riders 


Tho' he transtix'd the pigeon in the ſkies, 

Who cut the line with ſecond gifts was grac'd; 
The third was his whoſe artow pierc'd the maſt. 
The chief, before the games were wholly done, 
Call'd Periphantes, tutor to his ſon, 

And whiſper'd thus: With ſpeed Aſcanius find, 


And if his childiſh troop be ready join'd, 


On horſeback let him grace his grandſire's day, 
And lead his equals arm'd in juſt array, 
He ſaid, and calling out, the cirque he clears ; 
Ihe cloud withdrawn, an open plain appears. 
And now the noble youths, of form divine, 
Advance before their fathers in a line: Eh: 

race the ſteeds, the ſteeds with glory C. 
ſhine.C 3B K . 
Thus marching on in military pride, . 


| Shouts of applauſe reſound from fide to ſide. 
heir caſques adorn'd with laurel wreath they wear, 
I Each brandiſhing aloft a cornel ſpear. 

| Some at their backs their gilded quivers bore; 


Accept this goblet rough with figur'd gold, Their chains of burniſh'd gold hung down before: 
BIT FF 

. VV 1 e, i ns 
is certainly ſuperior to Homer, in what they call the | thing left for him to do; and yet he carries the 


wonderful. 


* The commentators imagine this to be a prog- 
noſtic of the burning of the ſhips, which happened 


Juſt afterwards. But this is a mere conjecture. Per- 
Haga F:rgil himſelf meant not, and conſequently did 
not intend we ſhould underſtand, any thing parti- 
cular by it. It is a ſolemn amuſement ; and that is 
enough; and ignorance in ſome things is more en- 
tertaining than knowledge. 
itſelf; and that is ſufficient. The poet does not in- 
terpret it: and we may either interpret it as we 

pleaſe, or not interpret it at all. „„ 

+ The nature of this fourth game is ſuch, that it 
does not, like the reſt, admit of various turns and 
traverſes, to keep the event long doubtful. Each 
of the archers muſt hit, or miſs ; and there can be 


Here is the prodigy | 


prize. How that comes to paſs, we need not repeat : 
we only obſerve, that it is moſt curiouſly contrived to 
raiſe admiration. One thing particularly diſtin- 
guiſhes this game from all the reſt. Here is no 
mention of the ſeveral rewards given to the ſe- 
veral antagoniſts, except the firſt; though they all 
performed ſo well; and the obſervation itſelf con- 
tains the reaſon. It diſtinguiſhes this from the reſt ; 
and that is reaſon ſufficient. Variety muſt always 
be ſtudied by thoſe who write to pleaſe. The deſ- 
cription of the whole is moſt beautiful. 

＋ This militia of boys, being in great repute 
among the Romans, in the times of Fulius and Au- 
guftus Cæſar, and ſuppoſed to be derived from the 
7 r9jans, is moſt artificially and judiciouſly introduced 
by the poet upon this occaſion, as commanded by 
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no intermediate difference, but that one comes Aſcanius. This, of all the deſcriptions, is perhaps | 


nearer to the mark than another. Virgil therefore | the moſt laboured: it is wrought up with exquiſite 5 
has given it all the agreeable variety and ſurprize, of care, and ſhines in the perfection of 1 -. .--: 1 
which it is capable. The ſport {till riſes in a climax | $ This Lyſus Tjæ is purely Virgil's own, and 5 
of performances; every one being ſtill greater, than | muſt be confeſſed to be inimitable, Some think it 5 
that which went before it. The firſt markſman | is worth all thoſe other three in Homer, (viz. the 85 
lodges his arrow in the maſt ; the ſecond cuts the J wreftling, the ſingle combat, and the diſcus) Which . 


cord by which the dove was tied: and the third 
#100ts her flying. As for the fourth, there is no- 


Virgil hath left untouched. 
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Twelve follow'd ev'ry chief, and left a ſpace be- 8 
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Three graceful troops they form upon the green; 
Three graceful leaders at their head were ſeen; 
tween, * | 


The firſt young Priam led; a lovely boy, 


Whoſe grandſire was th' unhappy king of Try : 
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* The epiſode belongs, principally, to the epic 


muſe ; and the deſign of it is to diverſify and en- 


noble the narration by digreflive, yet not unrelated, 
_ ornaments; the former circumſtance relieving the 


ſimplicity of the epic fable, whilſt the other pre- 
vents it's unity from being violated. Now theſe 


epiſodical narrations mult either proceed from the 
poet himſelf, or be imputed to ſome other who is 


engaged in the courſe of the fable ; and in either 
caſe mult help, indirectly at leaſt, to forward it. 
If of the latter kind, a probable pretext mult be 
contrived for their introduction ; which can be no 
other than that of ſatisfying the curiolity, or of 


ſerving to the neceſſary information of ſome other: 


and in either of theſe ways a ſtriking conformity in 
the mode of conducting the work is unavoidable. 


If the epiſode be referred to the former claſs, it's 


manner of introduction will admit a greater lati- 
tude : for it will vary with the ſubject, or occaſions 
of relating it. Yet we ſhall miftake, if we believe 


theſe ſubjects, and conſequently the occaſions, con- 


nected with them, very numerous. 1. They muſt 
he of uncommon dignity and ſplendor ; otherwiſe 
nothing can excvſe the going out of the way to in- 
ſert them. 2. They mult have ſome apparent con- 
nection with the fable. 3. They mult further ac- 


cord to the idea and {tate of the times, from which 
the fable is taken, Put theſe things together, and 


ſee if they will not, with probability, account for 
ſome coincidence in the choice and applications of 


the direct epiſode : and admitting this, the ſimila- 


rity of even it's conſtituent parts is alſo neceſſary. 
The genius of Vigil never ſuffers more, in the opi- 
nion of his critics, than when his book of games 


comes into conſideration, and is confronted with 


Ilomer's. The entire deſign, (ſay they) is mani- 
feltly taken; nay, particular incidents and circum- 
ſtantials are for the moit part the fame, without 
variation. What ſhall we ſay then to this charge? 


Shall we, in defiance of truth and fact, endeavour 


to confute it? or, if allowed, is there any method 


of ſupporting the reputation of the poet? We think 
there is, if prejudice will but ſuſpend it's determi- 


nations a few minutes, and afford his advocates a 

fair hearing. —The epic plan, more eſpecially that 

of the Æneid, naturally comprehends whatſoever is 
No. 3. | 


His race 1n after time was known to fame, 
New honours adding to the Latian name; 
And well the royal boy his Thracran ſteed became. 
White were the fetlocks of his fect before, 
And on his front a ſnowy ſtar he bore : 

| ST Then 


2 " as n 


r. 
molt auguſt in civil and religious affairs. The ſo- 
lemnities of funeral rites, and the feſtivities of pub- 
lic games, (which religion had made an eſſential 


part of them) were of neceſſity to be included in a 


| repreſentation of the latter. But what games? 


durely thoſe which ancient heroiſm vaunted to ex- 


cel in; thoſe which the uſage of the times had con- 


lecrated ; and which, from the opinion of reverence 
and dignity entertained of them, were become moit 
fit for the pomp of epic deſcription, Further, 
what circumſtances could be noted in theſe ſports ? 
Certainly thoſe which befel molt uſually, and were 
the apteſt to alarm the ſpectator, and make him 
take an intereſt in them. Theſe, it will be ſaid, 
are numerous. They were ſo; yet ſuch as are moſt 
to the poet's purpoſe, were, with little or no varia- 
tion, the ſame. It happened luckily for him, that 
two of his games, on which accordingly he hath _ 
exerted all the force of his genius, were entirely 
new. This advantage the circumſtances of the 
times afforded him. The Naumachia was purely 


his own. Yet ſo liable are the beſt and moſt can- 


did judges to be haunted by this ſpectre of imita- 
tion, that one, whom every friend to human ex- 
cellence honours, cannot help, on comparing it 
with the chariot-race of Homer, exclaiming in theſe 
words:“ What is the encounter of Cloanthus and 
Gyas in the ſtrait between the rocks, but the ſame 
with that of Menelaus and Autilochus in the hollow 
way? Ha@the galley of Serjefthus been broken, if 
the chariot of Eumelus had not been demoliſhed ? 
or, Mneſtheus been caſt from the helm, had not the 
other been thrown from his feat?” The plain truth 
is, it was not poſſible, in deſcribing an ancient ſea- 
fight, for one, Who had even never ſeen Homer, to 
overlook fuch uſual and ſtriking, particulars, as the 
juſtling of ſhips, the breaking ot gallies, and loſs of 
pilots. It may appear from this inftance, with 
what reaſon a ſimilarity of circumſtance in the other 
games, hath been objected. The ſubje&-matter 
admitted not any material variation: we mean in the 
hands of a judicious copier of nature. And Virgil 
was too jealous of the honour of that character, 
which is peculiarly his own, to hazard it for the 
ſake of acquiring the falſe fame of originality. But 


we may go Oy and demonſtrate, that in the caſe 


before 
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Then beauteous Atis, with [ulus bred, 
Of equal age the ſecond ſquadron led. 
The laſt in order, but the firſt in place, 
Firſt in the lovely features of his face, 
Rode fair Aſcunius on a ficry ſteed, 
Queen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrant breed. 
Sure courſers for the reſt the king ordains, 
With golden bits adorn'd, and purple reins. 
The pleas'd ſpectators peals of outs renew, 
And all the parents in the children view“; 
Their make, their motions, and their ſprightly 
race, 
And hopes and fears alternate in their face. 
Th unfledy'd commanders, and their martial 
train, 5 | 
Firſt make the circuit of the ſandy plain 
Around their fires ; and at th' appointed ſign, 
Drawn up in beauteous order, form a line. 
The ſecond ſignal ſounds : the troop divides, 
In three diſtinguiſh'd parts, with thre 
guides. „„ 
Again they cloſe, and once again disjoin, 
In troop to troop oppos'd, and line to line. 


ö 


e diſtinguiſh'd 
| Which Ty 
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They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar 


| With harmleſs rage, and well diſſembled war. 


Ihen in a round the mingled bodies run; 


Flying they follow, and purſuing ſhun : 
| Broken they break, and rallying they renew 


In other forms the military ſh-w. 

At llt in order undiſcern'd they join, 

And march together in a friendly line. 

| And, as the Cretan labyrinth of old,“ 

With wand'ring ways, and many a winding fold, 
Involv'd the weary fect, without redreſs, 

In a round error, which deny'd receſs; 


| So fought the Tian boys in warlike play, 


Turn'd and return'd, and ſtill a dif rent way. 
Thus dolphins in the deep each other chace, 

In circles, when they ſwim around the wat'ry race, 
This game, theſe carouſals A/canius taught, © 
And, building Alba, to the Latins brought. 

Shew'd what he learn'd: the Lain ſires impart 

To their ſuccecding ſons the graceful art: 

From theſe imperial Rome receiv'd the game, | 
the youths the Tn troops they 
name, t rs | | 


%%% 
before us, he unqueſtionably judged right. A de- 
fect of natural ability is not that, which the critics 

have been moſt forward to charge upon Status, 
A perſon of true taſte, who, in a fanciful way, 
hath contrived to give es the juſt character of the 
Latin poets, in aſſigning to this poet the topmoſt 
{tation on Parnaſſus, ſufficiently acknowledges the 
vigour and activity of his genius. Yet, in com- 
poſing his Thebard, (an old ſtory taken from the 
heroic ages, which obliged him to the celebration of 


tuneral obſequies with the attending ſolemnities of 


public games) to avoid the diſhonourſ of following 
too cloſely on the heels of Hamer and Virgil, who 
had not only taken the fame route, but purſued it 
in the moſt direct and natural courſe, he reſolved, at 
all adventures, to kecp at due diſtance from them, 
and. to make his way, as well as he could, more 
obliquely to the ſame end. To accompliſh this, he 
was forced, though in the deſcription of the ſame 


individual games, to look out for different circum- 
ſtances and events in them ; that ſo the identity of 


his ſubject, which he could not avoid, might, in 
ſome degree, be atoned for by the diverſity of his 
manner 1n treatin 
ingenuity as well 
executing this project. Had it been practicable, 
the character juſt given of this poet, makes 
it credible he muſt have ſucceeded in it. Yet, ſo 
unpollible it is, without deſertipg nature herſelf, to 


it. It muſt be owned, that great 
as induſtry have been uſed in 


— 


- Thus 
8 „ e e N 
diſſent from her faithful copiers, that the main ob- 
jection to the ſixth book of the Thebaid hath ariſen 
from this fruitleſs endeavour of being original, 
where common ſenſe and the nature of the thing 
would not permit it. © In the particular deſcrip- 
tions of each of theſe games, (ſays the great writer, 
before quoted, and from whole ſentence in matters 
of taſte there lies no appeal) Statius hath not bor- 
rowed from either of his predeceſſors, and his poem 
is ſo much the worſe for it.“ 5 
* This compariſon of the labyrinth, and the fol- 
lowing one of the dolphins are borrowed, the one 
from Homer, and the other from Apallonivus Rhodius, 
but are employed by Virgil in quite different cir- 
| cumſtances. . It muſt be owned, that they have 
a much finer effect in our poet, than in the authors 
from whom he borrowed them. 1 
I This circumſtance is by no means the inven- 
tion of the poet, but is actually an hiſtorical fact. 
Dion Caſſius, Tacitus, and above all Suetonius, in 
many paſſages of their works aſſure us, that this ſort 
of games performed by noble youths of Rome, were 
called Tja. Suetonius gives this deſcription of 


them, when he is ſpeaking of Julius Cefar, and of 
Auguſtus, who re-eſtabliſhed and renewed the fre- 
quent uſe of them; which, according to Dion Caſſius, 
had been ſomething neglected by the Romans, till 
the reign of the Czſars. Lazius in his commen- 
taries de Repub. Romand, fanſies the juſts and tourna- 


ments 
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Thus far the ſacred ſports they celebrate; “ 
But fortune ſoon reſum'd her ancient hate. 
For while they pay the dead his annual dues, 


Thoſe envy'd rites Saturniun fund views; r 


And ſends the Goddeſs of the various bow 

To try new methods of revenge below; 
Supplies the winds to wing her airy way, 

Where in the port ſecure the navy lay. 
Swiftly fair Iris down her arch deſcends, 

And undifcern'd her fatal voyage ends. 

She ſaw the gath'ring crowd; and gliding thence, 
The deſert ſhore, and fleet without defence. 

The Tran matrons on the ſands alone, 4 


With ſighs and tears Anchiſes“ death bemoan. 


T hen turning to the ſea their weeping eyes, 

Their pity to themſelves renews their cries. 

Alas! ſaid one, what oceans yet remain 

For us to ſail, what labours to ſuſtain ! 

All take the word, and with a gen'ral groan 

Implore the Gods for peace, and places of their 
'- OWN. 8 


3 


Or hinder here to fix our banith'd band? 


The Goddeſs, great in miſchief, views their pains, 
And in a woman's form her heav'nly limbs reſtrains: 
In face and ſhape old Berze ſhe became, $ 
Dzriclus* wife, or venerable dame; 

Once bleſs'd with riches, and a mother's name. 
Thus chang'd, amidſt the crying croud ſhe ran, 
Mix'd with the matrons, and theſe words began: 
O wretched we, whom not the Grecian pow'r, 
Nor flames deſtroy'd, in Tray's unhappy hour! 

O wretched we, referv'd by cruel fate 

Beyond the ruins of the ſinking tate ! 


Now fev'n revolving years are wholly run, 


Since this improſp'rous voyage we begun; 
Since toſs'd from ſhores to ſhores, from lands to 
| lands, 
Inhoſpitable rocks and barren ſands; 

Wand'ring in exile thro' the ſtormy ſea, 


We ſearch in vain for flying Lraly. 


Now caſt by fortune on this kindred land, 
What ſhould our reſt and riſing walls withſtand, 


O, country 


ä 


*» — 
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ments ſo much in faſhion about two or three hun- 
dred years ago, to have owed their original to this 
Iudus Trije; and that tornamenta is but a corrup- 
tion of Trejamenta. And the learned and noble 
Du Freſne acquaints us, that many are of the ſame 


opinion, However, though the words may per- 


haps be derived with more probability from the 
French taurner, to turn round with agility ; yet the 
exerciſes have ſo much reſemblance, as to prove the 
one an imitation of the other. 5 

* From ſports and diverſions here is a ſudden 
change to the moſt diſaſtrous incident imaginable. 
Virgil ſhews his judgment in nothing more than in 
traniitions, in diverſifying his ſcenes, and alternately 
raiſing and depreſſing the mind of his reader. 

+ In this account of the burning of the ſhips, and 


the conſequence of it, we cannot but take particular 


notice of the machine of Furs and Iris, this being 
an event of ſo great importance: the preſent diſ- 
poſition of mind, and turn of thought in the Trojan 
women, by which they were more eaſy to be worked 
up to what followed; the artful ſpeech of Iris, 
taking advantage of ſuch their diſpoſition; the ſe- 
veral degrees by which they were wound up to ſuch 
a pitch of madneſs; the unexpected agreeable 
return of our ideas to the ſcene of the ſports at 
Anchiſes's tomb, and the diſmal proſpect of the fire 
from thence ; the rapidity of Aſcanius in galloping 
away towards it, before all the reſt, and throwing 
his helmet upon the ground, &c.. the ſhame, 


(the hienſcunce of the French) of the manners, 


: | N Gr S. 
guilt, fear, and confuſion of the women ſkulking 
into corners; the fine tranſition from their fury 
abating to that of the fire increaſing, and the deſ- 


cription of it in the moſt elegant lines; the diſtreſs 


of the hero, and his pathetical prayer; the ſudden 
ſtorm of rain, and the extinguithing of the fire no 
leſs beautifully deſcribed than it's burning before; 
the advice of Nautes ſeconded by that of Anchijes's 
ghoſt; the prudent and important reſolution taken. 
upon it; the lamentation of thoſe who were left be- 
hind, and the tender parting of them and their 
friends: every one of theſe circumſtances is either 


important, or delightful, or both; and all of them 


molt elegantly and judiciouſly managed. 

＋ In this paſſage Virgil obſerves the decorum- 
The 
women are not preſent at the celebration of the 
games, intermixed with the men; but apart, in a 
particular aſſembly of themſelves alone, lament the 
death of Anchiſes. 1 8 

Virgil has made a Bere of one of his Goddeſſes 
in the fifth Æneid, but if we compare the ſpeech 
ſne there makes with that of her nameſake in this 
ſtory, (viz. Ovid's third book of the Melamorhbaſis) 
we may find the genius of each poet diſcovering it- 
ſelf in the language of the nurſe : Virgil's Iris could 
not have ſpoken more majeltically in her own 
ſhape; but June is ſo muclt altered from herſelf. 
in Ovid, that the Goddels is quite loſt. in the old 
woman. | | 5 | | 
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O, country loſt, and Gods redeem'd in vain, 
If ſtill in endleſs exile we remain! 
Shall we no more the Tian walls renew, 
Or ſtreams of ſome diifembled $1mzrs view 
Haſte, join with me, th' unhappy fleet conſume; 
Caſſandra bids, and J declare her doom. 
In fleep I ſaw her; ſhe ſupply'd my hands, 
(For this I more than dreamt) with flaming brands : 
With thefe, ſaid ſhe, theſe wand'ring ſhips deſ- 
troy; | 
Theſe are your fatal feats, and this your Tray: 8 
Time calls you now, the precious hour employ. | 
Slack not the good preſage, while heav'n inſpires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready tires. 
See Neptunc's altars miniſter their brands; “ nd 
The God is pleas'd, the God ſupplies our hands. 
'Then from the pile a flaming hr ſhe drew, | 
And toſs'd in air, amidſt the gallies threw. 
Wrapt in amaze, the matrons wildly ſtare: 
Then Pyrge, reverenc'd for her hoary hair, 
Pyrgo, the nurſe of Priam's num'rous race, 
No Ber-e this, tho' ſhe belies her face: 
What terrors from her frowning front ariſe; 
Behold a Goddeſs in her ardent eyes! 
What rays around her heav'nly face are ſeen; 
Mark her majeſtic voice, and more than mortal 
mien! 3 Oe „„ 
Beroe but now I left, whom pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain. 
She ſaid; the matrons ſeiz'd with new amaze 
Roll their malignant eyes, and on the navy gaze: 
They fear, and hope, and neither part obey : 
They hope the fated land, but fear the fatal way. 
The Goddeſs, having done her taſk below, . 
Mounts up on equal wings, and bends her painted 
FE: bow. „ 
Struck with the ſight, and ſeiz'd with rage divine, 
The matrons proſecute their mad deſign : 7 


IE 


*** 


I They ſhrick aloud, they ſnatch with impious hands 


'The food of altars, firs, and flaming brands, 
Green boughs and faplings, mingled in their haſte, 


And ſmoaking torches on the ſhips they caſt. 


The flame, unſtop'd at firſt, more fury gains; 
And Vulcan rides at large with looſen'd reins : 
Triumphant to the painted ſterns he ſoars, 
And ſeizes in his way the banks and crackling 
oars. | 
Eumelus was the firſt the news to bear, 
While yet they croud the rural theatre. f 


Then what they hear is witneſs'd by their eyes; 


E * 


A ſtorm of ſparkles and of flames ariſe. 


Aſcanius took th' alarm, while yet he led? 
His early warriors on his prancing ſteed. 


And ſpurring on, his equals ſoon o'erpaſs'd, 


Nor could his frighted friends reclaim his haſte, 
Soon as the royal youth appear'd in view, : 


He ſent his voice before him as he flew ; 


What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 


Ihe laſt remainders of unhappy Troy! 
| Not hoſtile fleets, but your own hopes you burn, 
And on your friends your fatal fury turn. 


Behold your own Aſcanius: while he ſaid, 

He drew his glitt ring helmet from his head ; 

In which the youths to ſportal arms he led. 

By this Areas and his train appear; 
And now the women, ſeiz'd with ſhame and fear, 


x 
er 
© % 
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| Diſpers'd, to woods and caverns take their flight, $ 
| Abhor their actions, and avoid the light: | 
Their friends acknowledge, and their error find, 
And ſhake the Goddeſs from their alter'd mind. 


Not ſo the raging fires their fury ceaſe ; 


| But lurking in the ſeams with ſeeming peace, 


Work on their way amid the ſmould'ring tow, 

Sure in deſtruction, but in motion flow. 

The ſilent plague thro' the green timber eats, 

And vomits out a tardy flame by fits. 
3 | Down 


NO T E S. 
Virgil takes care to prepare even the leaſt events 
in a proper manner. Theſe altars, erected to Nep- 
tune, had already been taken notice of in the affair 
of the galleys. Cloanthus had made a vow to erect 


one to Neptune on the ſhore: probably all the other | 


commanders of the veſſels had likewiſe erected each 
an altar for himſelt. Thus were there four in all 
erected: it is not therefore without preparation, 
that the poet makes four altars be found, on purpoſe 
for his deſign. 5 . 

F This is a very fine contraſt, between the joy 
and feſtivity of the games, and the confuſion, dread 
and diſorder, which this accident of firing the ſhips 


N 8 „ ES. 
occaſions. Such oppoſitions, and ſuch variations of 
the ſcene, arc ſome of the greateſt beauties of 
poetry. They raiſe ſurprize in the reader by their 
unexpectednels.  _ 7 5 | 

he making Aſcanius the firſt perſon alarmed, 
his ſudden riding away from the ſport in which he 
was engaged, and the noble ſpirit with which he 
addreſſes theſe vile incendiarics, are all circum 
ſtances that make the reader fond of the character of 


this young hero, and give him an importance in the 


poem. OY 
$ Obſerve their fear and guilt, and their ſudden 


repentance of their raſh undertaking. 
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O Fove, he cry'd, if pray'rs can yet have place; 


Ihen Naules, old and wiſe, to whom alone 7 
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Down to the keels, and upward to the ſails, 

The fire deſcends, or mounts, but ſtill prevails: 
Nor buckets pour'd, nor ſtrength of human hand, 
Can the victorious element withſtand. 

The pious hero rends his robe, and throws 

To heav'n his hands, and with his hands his vows: 


If thou abhorr'ſt not all the Dardan race; 


If any ſpark of pity ſtill remain; ; 
If Gods are Gods, and not invok'd in vain ; 


Yet ſpare the relicks of the Tran train.“ 

Yet from the flames our burning veſſels free; 

Or let the fury fall alone on me: 

At this devoted head thy thunder throw, 

And ſend the willing ſacrifice below. | 
Scarce had he ſaid, when ſouthern ſtorms ariſe, 


From pole to pole the forky light ning flies; 


Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains and the plain: 
Heay'n bellies downward. and deſcends in rain. 
Whole ſheets of water from the clouds are ſent, 


Which hiſſing thro' the planks the flames pre- 


| vent, T ER 
And ſtop the fiery peſt: four ſhips alone 
Burn to the waſte, and for the fleet atone. 
But doubtful thoughts the hero's heart divide, 
If he ſhould ſtill in $:c:/y reſide, © 
Forgetful of his fates; or tempt the main, 
In hope the promis'd Italy to gain. 


'The will of heav'n by Pallas was foreſhewn ; 
Vers'd in portents, experienc'd and inſpir d 
To tell events, and what the fates requir'd ; 

Thus while he ſtood, to neither part inclin'd, 


With chearful words reliev'd his lab'ring mind: 


O Goddeſs-born, reſign'd in ev'ry ſtate, 
With patience bear, with prudence puſh your fate. 


— 


By ſuff ring well our fortune we ſubdue, 


Fly when the frowns, and when ſhe calls purſue. 
Your friend Aceſtes is of Trojan kind, 

To him diſclole the ſecrets of your mind: 

Truſt in his hands your old and uſeful train, 
Loo num'rous for the ſhips which yet remain; 


| The feeble, old, indulgent of their eaſe; 


The dames who dread the dangers of the ſeas ; 
With all their daſtard crew, who dare not ſtand 
The ſhock of battle with your foes by land : 
Here you may build a common town for al, 
And from Aceſtes name Aceſta call. 


| 1 he reaſons, with his friend's experience join'd, 


Encourag'd much, but more diſturb'd his mind. 


'T'was dead of night; when to his flumb'ring eyes 


His father's ſhade deſcended from the ſkies 58 


And thus he ſpoke: O more than vital breath, 
Lov'd while I liv'd, and dear ev'n after death; 


| O ſon, in various toils and troubles toſt, 


The King of heav'n employs my careful ghoſt 
On his commands; the God who ſav'd from fire 
Your flaming fleet, and heard your juſt deſire ; 


The wholſom counſel of your friend receive, 


And here the coward train and women leave: 


| The choſen youth, and thoſe who nobly dare, 


Tranſport, to tempt the dangers of the war. 
The ſtern Italians with their courage try); 
Rough are their manners, and their minds are 

high. 5 


But firſt to Pluto palace you ſhall go, 
I And ſeek my ſhade among the bleſt below.“ 
| For not with impious ghoſts my foul remains, - 
Nor ſuffers with the damn'd perpetual pains, | 


But breathes the living air of ſoft EAyſian plains. 
The chaſte Sy ſhall your ſteps convey, 
And blood of offer'd victims free the way; | 

| | There: 


NOTE S. 5 
* One is in great pain leſt Ancas's whole fleet 


ſhould be here deſtroyed, and conſequently an end 
be put to his glorious intended expedition; but the 


poet fills us with falſe alarms. Jupiter moſt oppor- 
tunely ſends a ſhower ſufficient to quench this 
alarming fire, and make us eaſy again. The loſs 
was ſmall, only four gallies. | 

+ Virgil has found out moſt elegant terms to deſ- 
cribe ſo difficult and unamiable a ſubject as the in- 
creaſe and abating of this fire. RE 

+ This is one of thoſe paſſages in which Virgil 
makes his court to one of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies in taly: that was the family called Nautra. 
Dionyſius That us Bros, that the Nautes who 
founded this family, was one of the companions of 
Aneas ; and that the care of guarding the Palladium 


No. 5. 
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was entruſted to him. He is introduced ſpeaking. 


with great wifdom. 
$ Aneas ſtill fluctuating in his deſigns, and not 
being fully reſolved to leave the kingdom of Ace/tes, . 


it was abſolutely neceſſary to introduce Anchiſes's 


ghoſt, ordering him ſtill to purſue his firſt deſign, 
and the will of the Gods, in going to /zaly. 
|| This apparition of Anchiſes, and the commands 
he gives his ſon to defcend into the ſhades below, 
are a neceſſary preparation for the fourth book. The 
art of the poet is admirable in the manner where- 
with he always prepares the events that are to fol- 
low. By this he keeps up the ſuſpence, and raiſes 
the expectation of the reader, which is one. of the. 


greateſt beauties in epic poetry. 


Aa 


 Reveal'd his viſion and the Gods intent, 
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There ſhall you know what realms the Gods aſſign, 
And learn the fates and fortuncs of your line. 

But now. farewel; I vaniſh with the night, | 
And fee! the blaſt of heav'n's approaching light: 


He ſaid, and mix'd with ſhades, and took his airy 5 


' 
„ "MLnts | T4 
Whither ſo fait, the filial duty cry'd, 5 
And why, ah why, the wiſh'd embrace deny'd! 
He faid, and roſe: as holy zeal inſpires, _ 
He rakes her embers, and renews the fires. 
His country Gods and Veſta then adores 


With cakes and incenſe, and their aid implores. 


Next for his friends and royal hoſt he ſent, 


With his own purpoſe : all without delay 

The will of Ye and his deſires obey. 

They liſt with women each degen'rate name, 
Who dares not hazard life for future fame.“ 
Theſe they caſhier ; the brave remaining few 
Oars, banks, and cables half conſum'd renew. 
The prince deſigns a city with the plough; 
The lots their ſeveral tenements allow. 

This part is nam'd from Ilium, that from Troy, | 
And the new king aſcends the throne with joy. 
A choſen ſenate from the people draws, 
Appoints the judges, and ordains the laws, 
Then on the top of Eryx they begin 

A riling temple to the Paphian queen: 


A prieſt is added, annual gifts beſtow'd, 


And groves are planted round his bleſt abode. 
Nine days they paſs in feaſts, their temples crown'd, 
And fumes of incenſe in the fanes abound. _ 


Anchiſes laſt is honour'd as a God : | | 
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1 It ought always to be remembered, that the | 


particular deſign of the Æneid is to inſtruct princes 
how to found colonies. Now, one of the moſt 
prudent precautions in that matter 1s to leave behind 
all thoſe who are intimidated with the dangers of the 
expedition, and retain only thoſe who are thorough- 
Iy brave, and are fixt and hearty in the deſign. 

+ What a juſt picture of human nature is here! 
All thoſe who were ſo fond of ſtaying in the new 
City but juſt before, when they came to part with 
their old friends and companions, (which parting is 
Here movingly deſcribed) began to repent of their 


ſcheme, and long to accompany the reſt in their 


voyage. = 

+ This complaint of Venus to Neptune, is very 
elegant and very artful ; and what the God anſwers 
her, prepares the reader to expect their happy arrival 
in Italy, and ſerves to anſwer an objection that 
might be made, why Juno, who had excited ſo 
terrible a tempeſt in the firſt book, ſhould not en- | 


* 


And gnaws, ev'n to the bones, the laſt remains. 


— 


Then from the ſouth aroſe a gentle breeze, 
That curl'd the ſmoothneſs ot the glaſſy ſeas; 
The riſing winds a ruffling gale afford, 
And call the merry mariners aboard. | 
Now loud Jaments along the ſhores reſound 
Of parting friends, in cloſe embraces bound. 
The trembling women, the degen'rate train, 
Who ſhunn'd the frightful dangers of the main; 
Ev'n thoſe defire to fail, and take their ſhare 
Of the rough paſſage, and the promis'd war ; + 


| Whom good Ameas chears, and recommends. 
To their new maſter's care his fearful friends. 


| On £ryx altars three fat calves he lays; | 


A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſeas ; 
Then ſlips his hauliers, and his anchors weighs. 
High on the deck the godlike hero ſtands, 


With olive crown'd, a charger in his hands ; 


Then caſt the reeking entrails in the brine, 


And pour'd the facrihce of purple wine. 
Freſh gales ariſe, with equal ſtrokes they vie, 


And bruſh the buxom ſeas, and o'er the billows fly. 


Mean time the mother Goddeſs, full of fears, X 
To Neptune thus addreſs'd, with tender tears: 
The pride of Zove's imperious queen, the rage, 
The malice, which no ſuff rings can aſſuage, 
Compel me to theſe pray'rs: ſince neither fate, 
Nor time, nor pity, can remove her hat;; 


Ev'n Fove 1s thwarted by his haughty wife; 


Still vanquiſh'd, yet ſhe {til] renews the ſtrife. 


As if 'twere little to conſume the town 
Which aw'd the world, and wore th' imperial crown, 


She proſecutes the ghoſt of Troy with pains, 
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Let 
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deavour to raiſe another; ſince ſhe now had no time 
to loſe, as the Trojans were very near the end of the 
long voyage. One ought to obſerve with what art 
the poet gives to both theſe Gods, thoſe terms and 
manner of ſpeaking that are moſt proper and ſuited 


to their characters. The ſpeech of Venus is full of 


{weetneſs; and Neptune, in his anſwer, ſeems not to 
mention any thing but what belongs to his empire; 
one while calling Aanthus and Simois to witneſs, 
how much he had done for Troy; another while in- 
ſerting in his ſpeech, either the tempeſt which Juno 
excited, or the birth of Venus, who aroſe from the 
waves, or the inundation of the rivers of Troy, 
Thus ſhould the characters of all thoſe who are in- 
troduced ſpeaking, be marked, in making them ſay 
what is proper, and peculiar to them; and in ma- 
king them appear full of thoſe things with which 


they ought to be more particularly touched and af- 
fected. 5 Y 
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Let her the cauſes of her hatred tell, 

But you can witneſs it's effect too well. 
You ſaw the ſtorms ſhe rais'd on Lyb:an floods, 
That mix'd the mounting billows with the clouds; 
When, bribing Aolus, ſhe ſhook the main, 
And mov'd rebellion in your wat'ry reign. 
With fury ſhe poſſeſs'd the Dardan dames 
To burn their fleet with execrable flames; 
And forc'd Aneas, when his ſhips were loſt, 
'To leave his followers on a foreign coalt. 
For what remains your godhead J implore, 
And truſt my ſon to your protecting power. 

If neither Fove's nor fate's decree withſtand, 


Secure his paſſage to the Latian land. | 


Then thus the mighty ruler of the main: 
What may not Venus hope from Neptune's reign * 
My kingdom claims your birth; my late defence 
Of your endanger'd fleet may claim your confidence. 
Nor leſs by land than ſea my deeds declare 
How much your lov'd Aneas is my care. 
Thee Aantbus, and thee Simois J atteſt : 
Your Tran troops when proud Achilles preſs'd. 
And drove before him headlong on the plain, 
And daſh'd againſt their walls the trembling = 
When floods were fill'd with bodies of the lain: 
When crimfon Xanthus, doubtful of his way 
Stood up on ridges to behold the ſea, - \ | 
New heaps came tumbling in, and choak'd his 7 

| way: „ : : 3 
When your #neas fought, but fought with odds, 
Of force unequal, and unequal Gods; 
I ſpread a cloud before the victor's light, 
Suſtain'd the vanquiſh'd, and ſecur'd his flight. 
Ev'n then ſecur'd him, when I ſought with joy 
The vow'd deſtruction of ungrateful T7. 
My will's the ſame: fair Goddeſs, fear no more, 
Your fleet ſhall ſafely gain the Latian ſhore ; “ 
Their lives are givin ; one deſtin'd head alone | 
Shall perith, and for multitudes atone. 


4 


NOT 2-6 - 

* Venus in her ſpeech to Neptune, in favour of 
Ancas, begs that he may arrive ſafe from Sicily, to 
the channel of the Tiber. Neptune, in his anſwer, 
Tays, that he ſhall get ſafe to the coaſt of Cume, 
which is not a ſatisfactory anſwer to the requeſt ; 
and yet ſhe is fully ſatisfied with it. The Florentine 
manuſcript in this anſwer, inſtead of the future, has 
the preſent tenſe: as if he had ſaid, he is now going 
on in the coaſt of Cumæ, as ſafely as you could 
with ; and ſhall go on as ſafely all the reſt of his 
voyage. Nothing is more frequent in Virgil, than 
this way, not mentioning expreſly, what may 
de eaſily inſerted. It is ſo common in him, that 
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| And the ſmooth ocean rolls her ſilent tides. 


Within the hero's mind his joys renew'd. 
He calls to raiſe the maſts, the ſheets diſplay, 1 


To thee alone he takes his fatal way. + 
Dire dreams to thee and iron ſleep he bears, 


Then thus the traitor God began his tale: 
The winds, my friend, inſpire a pleaſing gale; 


The ſhips without thy care ſecurely fail. 
Now ſteal an hour of ſweet repoſe, and I 


And to her faith commit the Tran race ? 
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difference between his and Homer's manner ot 


the very ſame orientaliſm in Hamer, and in the ſac red 


a 
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Thus having arm'd with hopes her anxious mind, 


His finny team Saturnian Neptune join'd. 


Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, 

And to the looſen'd reins permits the laws, 
High on the waves his azure car he guidcs, } 
It's axles thunder, and the fea ſubſides; 


The tempeſts fly before their father's face, 


| Trains of inferior Gods his triumph grace; 


And monſter whales before their maſter play, 
And quires of Trit9ns crowd the wat'ry way. 
The martial'd pow'rs in equal troops divide I 
To right and left: the Gods his better {ide | 
Inclole, and on the worſe the nymphs and nereids 7 
8 | | 3 
Now ſmiling hope, with ſweet viciſſitude, 


The chearful crew with diligence obey ; 


They ſcud before the wind, and fail in open ſea. ! 


| A-head of all the maſter pilot ſteers, 
| And as he leads the following navy 


veers. 
The ſteeds of night had travell'd half the ſky, 
The drowſy rowers on their benches lie; 
When the ſoft God of fieep with eaſy flight 
Deſcends, and draws behind a trail of light. 
Thou, Palinurus, art his deſtin d prey; 


And lighting on thy prow the form of Phorbas wears, 
Will take the rudder, and thy room ſupply. 
To whom the yawning pilot, half aſleep ; 


Me doit thou bid to truſt the treach'rous deep! 
The harlot ſmiles of her diflembling face, 


Shall 


* 


5 . | 
we have always taken it to be the diſtinguiſhing 


writing. | - 
+ Virgil's account of the death of Palinurus is in 
the ſtrong oriental taſte. In one place it is ſaid, 
that a God took away all his vigilance ; tore off the 
rudder he ſhould have guided, and flung him over- 
board with it into the fea : in another, that the God 
had nothing to do in it ; but that it was wholly 


owing to himſelf. There are frequent inſtances of 


writings. 
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Shall I believe the Siren ſouth again, 

And, oft betray'd, not know the monſter main? 

He ſaid ; his faſten'd hands the rudder keep, 

And fix'd on heav'n, his eyes repel invading ſleep. 

The God was wroth, and at his temples threw 

A branch in Lethe dip'd, and drunk with Stygian 
dew: X/ 


The pilot, vanquiſh'd by the pow'r divine, 


Soon clos'd his ſwimming eyes, and lay ſupine. 
Scarce were his limbs extended at their length, 
The God, inſulting with ſuperior ſtrength, 

Fell heavy on him, plung'd him in the ſea, 
And with the ſtern the rudder tore away. 


Headlong he fell, and ſtruggling in the main, 


Cry'd out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain : 
The victor demon mounts obſcure in air, 
While the ſhip fails without the pilot's care. 


But what the man forſook, the God ſupplies, 
And o'er the dang'rous deep ſecure the navy flies. 


| Glides by the S:rer's cliffs, a ſhelfy coaſt, 


Long infamous for ſhips and ſailors loſt,* 

And white with bones: th' impetuous ocean roars, 
And rocks rebellow from the founding ſhores. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks, and found 
The toſſing veſſel ſail'd on ſhoaly ground. 

Sure of his pilot's loſs, he takes himſelf 1 

The helm, and ſteers aloof, and ſhuns the ſhelf, 
Inly he griev'd, and groaning from the breaſt, 


| Deplor'd his death, and thus his pain expreſs'd; 


For faith repos'd on ſeas, and on the flatt'ring ſky, 


lie. 


NOA T E S. | 

* About thirty miles from the ſhore, directly off 
Naples, and a ſtone-throw from the ſouth- ſide of the 
iſland Capree, ſtand the Sireniſæ, or rocks of the 
firens. The common opinion about their inhabi- 
tants, and the molt probable is, that they were lewd 
women, who proſtituted themſelves to the ſailors, 
and by the allurements of a lazy voluptuous life, 
made them unmindful of their voyage, and careleſs 


of returning to their native country. But their ſtory, 


as it is told by Homer, lies fo pat for a moral, that 
it is hard to believe it to be any thing elſe than pure 


fiction. Their charming aſpect at firit ſight ; their 


beautiful faces, and enſnaring voices, perfectly re- 


preſent the fair appearance of an object of pleaſure; 


22 — 


1 e 
and their falſe deſtructive nature, their hidden de- 
formities, and the way to ſhun and deſtroy them, 
agree ſo nicely with the methods preſcribed by the 
moraliſts, for avoiding a gilded ſnare, that it would 


any neceſſity we thould. The Pyœnician accounts 
of theſe enchanting creatures; their telling how 


loſt through their means, was ground ſufficient for 
tale, and ſcope to work it up in the ſymbolical 


from a private ſtory, became capable of a general ap- 
plication. e N 


| 
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On Neptune's faith the floating fleet relies; : 
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Thy naked corps is doom'd on ſhores unknown to. 


almoſt be pity to ſpoil the allegory. Nor is there 


raviſhingly they ſung, and how many crews had been 
the poet: they both gave him a foundation for his 


Egyptian manner, until it loſt it's ſpecialities; and, 
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The SIXTH BOOK of the ENEID.* 


ARGUMENT. 


The Sibyl foretels FEneas the adventures he ſhould meet with in Italy. She attends him to hell ; deſcribing 
to him the various ſcenes of that place, and conducting him to his father Anchiſes, who inſtructs him 
in thoſe ſublime myſteries of the ſoul of the world, and the tranſmigration; and fhews him that glorious 

race of heroes which was to deſcend from him and his poſterity. 5 


IE ſaid, and wept: then ſpread his ſails before) 
. The winds, and reach'd at length the Cu- 


[ 
' 
maan ſhore: : 


Their anchors dropp'd, his crew the veſſels moor. 


| WD T2 
* This ſixth book is a very valuable monument 


of learning, even excluſive of the ſublime poetry it 
In it we have a large and beautiful ac- | 


count of the ancient theology and mythology, their 


notions of a future {tate of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, of the immortality of the foul, and it's tranſ- 


migrations, of the doctrine of the anima mundi, or 
ſoul of the univerſe; and ſeveral other moſt curious 
points relating to the religion of the ancients. Add 
to this, that we are here likewiſe entertained with 
an elegantly ſuccin& hiſtory of the chief Raman 


worthies, who pals in review before us, whoſe cha- 


racters are diſtinctly and ſtrongly marked, and their 
moſt illuſtrious actions ſpeci ed. — 
heroes and worthies inhabiting the regions of bliſs 
in the other world, which are 0 deliciouſly deſcribed 
at the latter end of this book, Virgil has placed 
pious poets, who ſung and recited things worthy of 


the God from whom they received their inſpiration. 


According to which account, with reſpect to his 


— in general, but more eſpecially to this very 
O. 8. | | 


Among the | 


Some gather ſticks the kindled flames to feed: 


| They turn their heads to fea, their ſtern to Tand, 


And greet with greedy joy th' Ilalian ſtrand. 
Some ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed ; 


Or 


— 


_— 


N 


book in which that deſcription is contained, he is 


now himſelf the chief of thoſe happy ſpirits, and is 
more than the Muſæus of his own Ehſiun. For 
among all the monuments of heathen antiquity, 
there is nothing comparable to the ſixth Ane:d for 


| piety and religion on the one hand, and for the di- 


As 1t 1s the 


yine energy of poetry on the other. 


| longeſt of the firſt ſix, ſo it is the beſt of the whole 


twelve: this 1s the general opinion, and, we think, 
a very true one. For tho' others, eſpecially the five 
firſt, and yet more particularly the ſecond, and the 
fourth, as alſo the ſeventh, eighth, and twelfth, may 
be equal to it in their kinds; yet this is at leatt 
equal to every one of them in all other reſpects, and 
in kind ſuperior. It indeed contains ſuch a trea- 
ſure of various learning, ſo much theology, philoſo- 
phy, and hiſtory, ſuch excellent reflections and diſ- 
courſes upon the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
happineſs and miſery of a future ſtate, all adorned 
with ſuch living deſcriptions, and animated with 
ſuch an inexpreſſible ſpirit of poetry; as are all in 

| conjunction 


— 
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Or ſearch for hollow trees, and fell the woods, 
Or trace thro! vallies the difcover'd floods. 
Thus while their ſev'ral charges they fulfil, 
Phe pins prince aſcends the facred hi! 
Where /i 1s ador'd; and ſeeks the ſhade, 
Which hides from fight his venerable maid, 
Deep in a cave the S makes abode ; 
Thence ſuit of tate returns, and ot the God. 


Thro' Trivia's grove they walk; and now behold, 


And enter now the teniple root 'd with gold. 


— * ty 


——— 


9 


When Daedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
(The firſt who fail'd in air,) tis ſung by fame, 
To the Cumaan coaſt at length he came, 

And here alighting built this coſtly frame. 
Inſcrib'd to {/L&bus, here he hung on high. 

The itccrage of his wings, that cuts the (ky ; 
Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 


» 


Androgeos death, and off'rings to his ghoſt: * | 


8 — 


NM 


conjunction no where elfe to be met with, and can 


hee be never füüfficlently admired. It is certainly 
the mott noble, and perhaps the moſt elegant of all 
the Heid: but it is more particolarly marked by 
it's piety and religion; and yet more by 1t's won- 
ders and {erprizes: for as the fourth book has far 


more of the pathetical than of the marvclious, | 


thovgh a great deal even of that; fo this has far 
more of the marvellous than of the pathetical, 


though ſomething too cven of that. But we are 


not vet come to it's moſt diſtinguiſhing character 


of all; the ſixth book is the molt learned of the 
Fneid; and that too in the beſt and moſt delicate 


ſort of learning, the philoſophical and religious. In 
what human poetry do we meet with {uch fine 1deas, 
ſuch ſpiritulized ſpeculations and reflections '— 
As the deſcent of Aneas into hell is the main ſub- 


ject of this book; this is the ſecond great 1nftance 
in which Vigil copies from Homer. He intirely 


rakes the main ſubje& from him; and not a little 


of his particular matter. Ces going to conſult 
Tireſius, and, when he is there, deſiring to fee his 
mother, and having his requeſt granted; the inter- 
nal ſacrifice before his deſcent; the diſtreſsful and 


imperfect ſtate of thoſe ghoſts whoſe bodies were 


unburied; the mecting of Uly/es and Elpenor, from 
which that of Acneas and Falinurus is maniteſtly 


copied; his meeting with the departed heroes of his 
acquaintance; the ſullen ſilence of Ajax transferred 
to that of Dido, the torments of the damned, par- 
ticularly that of the giants, and of Zztyus; all theſe 
(and there are no more) are circumſtances transfer. 
red from the Ody/jey to the Æneid. But then in the 
former there 1s nothing of the golden bough ; no 
deſcription of the entrance into hell, to anſwer that 
noble one of Virgil; which, both for fiction, and 
deſcription, is one of the fineſt pieces of poetry in 
being: nothing of Styx, Acheran, and Charon, no 
different allotted manſions to the ſeveral diviſions of 
ſpirits ; ſome Tartarus, but no £izfium: not a word 
of that philoſophy, and prophetic hiftory which are 


ſome of the belt parts of this book; not to mention | 


p 


* 


8 
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very many other particulars of leſs conſideration. 


But though the hero's journey to the infernal 
regions be the main {ſubject of this bock, yet it 18 

not the only one; a fifth part of it being employed 
about other matters. And in this conduct [7rg!! 


ſeems to excel Haier. He never makes any one 
trantaction, however entertaining, or important, the 


only fubject of any one book, but diverlifies it with 


other incidents. In that part of this ſixth book 
which precedes the deſcription of the deſcent into 
hell, there are ſeveral hints and preparatory circum- 


ſtances to it, artfully interſperſed with other ſub- 
jects. But the accoout of their landing in Trab, the 


moit important event that had yet happened; thc 
tine deſcription of Apo//;'s temple built by Daedalus, 
as allo that of the Ss cave; the inſpired rage of 
that propheteſs, the deſcription of which is the no- 


bleſt inſtance of poetic fire and fury in the world 


the prayer of the hero; the prediction of the SI). 
containing a great variety of the moſt important 
events which were yct to happen; and laſtly, the 
ſurprizing death and funeral of Miſenus, are all par- 
ticulars of a quite different nature. But with them, 
as we ſaid, are moſt judiciouſly interſperſed the pre- 


parations to this great and wonderful adventure, 


than which nothing can be more entertaining. For 
after the requeſt of ÆMnueas that the Siu would con- 


duct him to the ſubterranean world, her anſwer 


to that petition, and her advice concerning the gol- 
den bough which mult be his paſſport thither; im- 
mediately follows the funeral of Miſenus: in order 
to which, while they are cutting down timber in a 


wood, we are agreeably interrupted by a natural re- 


flection of the hero, The proſpect of the wood puts 
him in mind of the golden bough : as the death of 
Mrjenus confirms his belief in the propheteſs's pre- 
diction, and advice; and after his prayer, his God- 
deſs mother ſends her doves to conduct him to it. 
After he had poſſeſſed himſelf of it, we return to 
the funeral; and from a funeral it is the moſt natu- 

ral tranſition to the regions of the dead. air 
* 'The ſculpture on the front of this temple, is 
Es beautitully 


* 
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Seven youths from Athens yearly ſent, to meet 
'The fate appointed by revengeful Crete, 

And next to thoſe the dreadful urn was plac'd, 
In which the deſtin'd names by lots were calt : 
"Phe mournful parents ſtand around in tears, 
And riſing Crete againſt their ſhore appears. 
There too, in living ſculpture, might be ſeen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen: 
Then how ſhe cheats her bellowing lover's eye; 
The ruſhing leap, the double progeny, | 
"Phe lower part a beaſt, a man above, 

The monument of their polluted love. 

Not far from thence he grav'd the wond'rous maze 
A thouſand doors, a thouſand winding ways; 
Here dwells the moniter, hid from human view, 
Not to be found but by the faithful clue: 
Till the kind artiſt, mov'd with pious grief, 
Lent to the loving maid this laſt relief; 

And all thoſe erring paths deſcrib'd fo well, 
That Theſeus conquer'd, and the monſter fell. 
Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part, 

Had not the father's grief reſtrain'd his art. 

He twice eſſay d to caſt his ſon in gold; 


Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming 


mould. | 
All this with wond'ring eyes Ancas view'd ; 


Each varying object his dclight rene wd. 


Eager to read the reſt, Achates came, 
And by his {ide the mad divining dame, 
The prieſteſs of the God, Deiphobe her name.) 
Time ſuffers not, the ſaid, to feed your eyes 
With empty pleaſures : haſte the ſacrifice.“ 
Ser'n bullocks yet unyok'd for Phebus chooſe, 
And for Diana lev'n unſpotted ewcs. 
This fad, the ſervants urge their ſacred rites, 
While to the temple ſhe the prince invites. 
A ſpacious cave, within it's farmoſt part, + 
as hew'd and fathion'd by laborious art, 
1Thro' the hill's hollow ſides: before the place, 
A hundred doors a hundred entries grace: 
As many voices iflue ; and the ſound 
Of S:5y1's words as many times rebound, 
Now tothe mouth they come: aloud the cries, 
This is the time, inquire your deſtinies. | 
ile comes, behold the God! Thus while ſhe ſaid, 
And ſhiv'ring at the facred entry maid) 
Her colour chang'd, her face was not the ſame, 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came: 
Her hair ſtood up; convulſwe rage poſſeſs'd 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring breaſt, 
Greater than human kind the ſcem'd to look; 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke. 
. . ö . z ; 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, 
When all the God came ruthing on her ſoul. 7 
| Swiftly 


5 9 K 8. 
beautifully imagined. That circumſtance of the 


father's endeavouring to carve the death of his 


ſon in the piece, and his hands ſhaking and fail- 


ing him for grief, and his being unable to finiſh the | 


figure of Icarus, is inexpreſſibly tender. ſcarus be- 
ing confined with his father in a tower at Crete, en- 
deavoured to eſcape with wings joined with wax ; 
but flying too near the ſun, the wax melted, and he 
fell, and was drowned in the Egean fea. 

* The ſhortneſs, abruptneſs, and authoritative air 
of this ſpeech, are much in character. 

+ Ovid's deſcription of the cave of fleep, 1s much 


more like what they call the Sys grot at preſent, | 


than this opening deſcribed by Vigil. 

} This whole deſcription is conceived and painted 
with the greateſt warmth of imagination; it is one 
of the fineſt pieces of poetic enthuſiaſin in the world. 


Lord Reſcommon breaks out in the following rap- | 


ture concerning this paſſage: 

Have you been led thr? the Cumæan cave, 

And heard th impatient maid divinely rave g 

¶ hear her naw! I fee her rolling Ges 

And panting, la] the Gd, the Cod, fhe cries. 
The circumſtance of the prielteſs' ſprcading to the 
ſight, and growing larger and larger, as the inſpira— 
tion came upon her, is moſt nobly imaginæd and pro- 


| NO r ES. 

digioully affecting. Such kind of growing figures 
are very uncommon in the poets. There are but 
four of them that we can recollect at preſent ; thofe 
are all deſcribed by Virgil; and are, perhaps, ſome 
of the ſtrongeſt inſtances of that poet's imagination, 
of any thing in all his works. One of them is in 
his deſcription of fame; and the other two relate 
both to furies. In his deſcription of fame, he ſpeak 
of that Goddeſs as appearing ſmall to you at firſt; 
but as grewing upon you continually, til her head 
reaches the clouds, He repreſents 7 {home {Geor. 
3.) much in the {ſame manner; terrible indeed, whe 
the firſt appears on the earth; but growing every 
day larger, and more and more terrible: this is when 
he introduces this fury as bringing a peſtilence upon 
the earth; Which giwes it a great deal of propriety, 
from the allegory and the realities antwering ſo well 
to each other. The third initance is in his own ace 
count of Ales appearance to Turnus; Where he 
ſays, that her face grew ſtill larger and larger, as he 
looked upon it. The fourth inſtance of theſe grow- 
ing figures, in s vritings, is this of the prieſteſs, 
in the patlzge before us, which, for it's beauty and 
ſublimity, may be compared with any ot the before - 
mentioned three, | | 
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Swiftly ſhe turn'd, and foaming as ſhe ſpoke, 
Why this delay, ſhe cry'd; the pow'rs invoke. 
Thy pray'rs alone can open this abode, | 


Elſe vain are my demands, and dumb the God. 


She ſaid no more: the trembling Try": hear, 
O'erſpread with a damp {weat and holy tear, 
The prince himſelf, with awful dread poſſeſs'd, 
His vows to great Apoll thus addreſs'd: 
Indulgent God, propitious pow'r to Trax, 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deſtray; 

Directed by whole hand, the Dargan dart 
Pierc'd the proud Greczan's only mortal part; 
Thus far, by fate's decrees and thy commands, 
Thro' ambient ſeas, and thro' devouring ſands, 
Our exil'd crew has fought th' Aujonian ground, 
And now at length the flying coaſt is found: 
Thus far the fate of Troy, from place to place, 


With fury has purſu'd her wand' ring race: 
Here ceaſe, ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance end, 


Trey is no more, and can no more offend. 
And thou, O ſacred maid, inſpir'd to ſee 
Th' event of things in dark futurity, 


Give me, what heav'n has promis'd to my fate, 


To conquer and command the Latian ſtate; 
To fx my wand'ring Gods, and fix a place 
For the long exiles of a Trojan race. 
Then ſhall my grateful hands a temple rear 


To the twin Gods, with vows and ſolemn pray'r; | 


And annual rites, and feſtivals, and games, 


Shall be perform'd to their auſpicious names. 


Nor ſhalt thou want thy honours in my land, 


Por there thy faithful oracles ſhall ſtand, 


Preſerv*d in ſhrines ; and ev'ry ſacred lay, 


Which by thy mouth Apollo ſhall convey ; 


All ſhall be treaſur'd, by a choſen train 


Of holy prieſts, and ever ſhall remain. 
But, Oh! commit not thy prophetic mind 
To flitting leaves, the ſport of ev'ry wind; 


VE: 


„ 
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* In Virgil's account of ÆAneas's preparation (An. 


vi. 9 to 263) for his deſcent into Hell, moſt people 


are apt to confound the prieſteſs of the Sibyl, and 
the Sibyl herſelf together. — The prieſteſs's name 


4s Deiphohe, the daughter of Glaucus; which was 


not the name of any one of the Sibyls.— The Sibyl 
was herlclt a Goddeſs, and as ſuch required an in- 


troductreſs to her: and Scipio, in Silius Italicus, Lib. 


13, has the priæſteſs Autanac, to conduct him to this 
very Sibyl. Virgil calls Deiphobe, generally, by the 
name of Sacerdos; and the Sibyl, Virgo, Yates, and 
Dea: Silvius calls Autunbt only Vates; and the Sibyl, 
Vates, miar Yates, magna Sacerdss, Ic. The prieſteſs 
comes to conduct Anxeas to the temple where the 


"ey 


2 


And ebbing in her ſoul the God decreas'd. 


— 


Left they diſperſe in air our empty fate: 

Write not, but what the pow'rs ordain relate, 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 

And lab'ring underneath the pond'rous God, 

The more he {trove to ſhake him from her breaſt, 
With more and far ſuperior force he preſs'd; 


Commands his entrance, and without controul, 


Ulurps her organs, and aſpires her ſoul. | 
Now with a furious blaſt the hundred doors i 
Ope of themſelves; a ruſhing whirlwind roars } 


Within the cave; and $4y/'s voice reſtores. 


Eicap'd the dangers of the wat'ry reign, 


Vet more and greater ills by land remain.. 


The coaſt ſo long delir'd (nor doubt th' event) 
Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd repent. 


[Wars, horrid wars I view; a field of blood; 
And 7yber rolling with a purple flood. 


Simnois nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there 5 


| A new Achilles ſhall in arms appear: 
| And he too, goddeſs-born: fierce Juno's hate, 


Added to hoſtile force, ſhall urge thy fate. 
To what ſtrange nations ſhalt not thou reſort ! 
Driv'n to ſolicit aid at ev'ry court! 


| The cauſe the fame which Ilium once oppreſs'd, 
A foreign miſtreſs, and a foreign gueſt : 1 
| But thou, ſecure of ſou], unbent with woes, 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe. 
| The dawnings of thy ſafety fhall be ſhown, - 


From whence thou leaſt ſthalt hope, a Grecian town. 

Thus from the dark receſs the S:by/ ſpoke, } 
And the reſiſting air the thunder broke; 
The cave rebellow'd, and the temple ſhook. “* j 


Th' ambiguous God, who rul'd her lab'ring breaſt, ' 


In theſe myſterious words his mind expreſs'd: 
Some truths reveal'd, 1n terms involy'd the reſt. 


At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd, 
Then 


* 


4 
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Sibyl was, An. vi. ver. 35; and it is ſhe that ſpeaks 


to ver. 55: it is the Sibyl herſelf that ſpeaks after- 


wards, from ver. 82 to 155. The prieſteſs appears 


again, ver. 244, and is ſucceeded again by the Sibyl, 
from ver. 258 to the end. The whole courſe of 


the thing is thus: Ænras (ver. 2.) puts in with his 
fleet near cape Miſeno. He ſets out from thence for 


Cume ; and ſtops (ver. 13,) in the portico of Apollga's 
temple there,: while Achates goes for the prieſteſs. 


She (ver. 35,) comes, and (ver. 41,) introduces him 


into the temple; where he makes his prayer, (ver. 
56, and has his anſwers (ver. 83, and 125, ) from 
the Sibyl herſelf: who orders him to ſearch for the 
golden bough; and to bury the perſon who lies 
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Then thus the chief: No terror to my view, 

No frightful face of __ can be new : 

Inur'd to ſuffer, and reſolv'd to dare, 

The fates, without my pow'r, ſhall be without my care. 
This let me crave, ſince near your grove the road 
To Hell lies open, and the dark abode | 
Which Acheron ſurrounds, th' innavigable flood; 
Conduct me through the regions void of light, 
And lead me longing to my tather's light. 

For him a thouſand dangers I have ſought ; 

And, ruſhing where the thickeſt Greciaus fought, 
Safe on my back the ſacred burden brought. 

He for my fake the raging ocean try'd, [ 
And wrath of Heav'n, my ſtill auſpicious guide, 
And bore beyond the ſtrength decrepid ageſupply'd. 
Oft ſince he breath'd his laſt, in dead of night, 


His rev*rend image ſtood before my ſighit; 


Enjoin'd to ſeek below his holy ſhade, 
Conducted there by your unerring aid. 
But you, if pious minds by pray'rs are won, 
Oblige the father and protect the ſon: _ 
 Your's is the pow'r ; nor Preſerpine in vain 
Has made you prieſteſs of her nightly reign. 
If Orpheus, arm'd with his enchanting lyre, 
The ruthleſs king with pity could in dire, 
And from the ſhades below redeem his wife; 
If Pollux, off ring his alternate life, * 

Could free his brother, and can daily go 

By turns aloft, by turns deſcend below: 
Why name I Tyeſeus, or his greater friend, 
Who trod the down 
aſcend! | 


_— — — 


F ( 
dead (ver. 162, in his fleet. He returns, and finds 
that perſon to be Miſenus. Auneas himſelf aſſiſts 
(ver. 183,) in getting the wood for Miſenus's funeral 


| 


N 


— 


ard path, and upward could 


pile; which at the ſame time occaſions his finding 


(ver. 187,) the golden bough. He carries it (ver. 
211,) to the Sibyl's; and returns (ver. 232,) to pay 
his laſt rites to Miſenus. Mueds goes to the lake of 
Avernus, (ver. 236,) between his fleet and the city of 
Cume ; and is met there (ver. 244,) by the prieſteſs. 
They perform (ver. 250,) the ſacrifice. The Sibyl 
(ver. 258,) comes, and (ver. 262,) leads the way to 
Hell. Virgil does not ſay that Aneas arrived at 
Cum, but on the Cumæan ſhore. Now a great part 
of the coaſt about that city, (and particularly what 
we now call the coalt of Baiz) was then called the 
Cumean ſhore. Ovid calls it ſo (Met. xiv. ros,) in 
ſpeaking of this very point; and fays that Aneas's 
fleet left Naples to the right; and ſteered on towards 
cape Miſeno, on their left hand. That they an- 
chored under the promontory of Miſeno, appears too 
_ <O_ returning to bury Miſenus; whoſe 
Yo. 6. 


| 


| dead body (as the 


| mentions it more than once. 


- 


Not leſs than their's, from Fove my lineage came; 
My mother greater, my deſcent the ſame. 

So pray'd the Tun Prince; and while he pray'd, 
His hand upon the holy altar laid. 

Then thus reply'd the propheteſs divine: 

O goddefs-born ! of great Anchiſes line, 

T?.c gates of Hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way: _ 

But to return, and view the chearful ſkies, 

In this the taſk and mighty labour hes. 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace, 

And thoſe of ſhining worth and heav'nly race. 
Betwixt thoſe regions and our upper light, 

Deep foreſts and impenetrable night 

Poſſeſs the middle ſpace: th' infernal bounds 
Cicytus with his fable waves ſurrounds. 


| But if fo dire a love your ſoul invades, 
| As twice below to view the trembling ſhades; | 


If you ſo hard a toil will undertake 

As twice to paſs th' innavigable lake; | 
Receive my counſel. In the neighb'ring grove _ 
There ſtands a tree: the Queen of Stygran Fove 
Claims it her own; thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human ſight. 455 


One bough it bears; but wond'rous to behold, 
| The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold: 


This from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 
And to fair Proſerpine the preſent borne, 
Ere leave be giv'n to tempt the nether ſkie:?s 
The firſt thus rent, a ſecond will ariſe ; | : 
And the ſame metal the ſame room ſupplies. f 


Look 


— 


NO r ES. = 
Sibyl ſaid) polluted his fleet. He 
buryed it in that hill; and fixed his trumpet (ver, 
235,) and an oar upon it; which remained there to 
77 gil's days, and for ſome time after: for Statue 
The Sibyl's grot, as 
it is called, by which Hirgil makes Acneas deſcend 
into Hell, has one opening by the lake Avernus, and 
had another at Cume: and there was a paſſage went 
all under the hill, from one to the other. Virgil 


makes neus go quite through it, by his perpetual 


way of inferring things, rather than ſaying them 
directly; and then return (ver. goo,] the neareſt 
way to his fleet, and ſet fail for Cajeta. Ovid ſays 
expreſsly (Met. xiv. 157,) that he came out at Cumæ. 
* Caſter and Pollux were the two ſons of Leda, 
one by Jupiter, the other by Tyndarus; conſequently 
one was immortal, and the othor mortal. Caſtor 
being killed, Pollux demanded of his father Jupiter, 
that his brother might thare his immortality with 
him. Jupiter conſented, and they alternately lived 
and died. 8 e 
C 
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Look round the wood with lifted eyes, to ſee | 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree: 
Then rend it off, as holy rites command; 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eaſe, if favour'd by thy fate, | 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the SH {tate ; 
Tf not, no labour can the tree conſtrain, 
And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms and ſtecl are vain, 
Beſides you know not, while you here attend, 
Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend: 
Breathleſs he lies; and his unbury'd ghoſt, 4 
Depriv'd of fun'ral rites, pollutes your hoſt. 
Pay firſt his pious dues ; and for the dead, 
Two fable ſheep around his hearſe be led. 
Then living turfs upon his body lay ; | 
This done, ſecurely take the deſtin'd way, o 
To find the regions deſtitute of day. 
She ſaid, and held her peace. Encas went I 
Sad from the cave, and full of diſcontent, | 
Unknowing whom the ſacred Sy meant. 
Achates, the companion of his breaſt, 5 
Goes grieving by his ſide, with equal cares oppreſs'd. 
Walking they talk'd, and fruitleſsly divin'd 
What friend the prieſteſs by thoſe words deſign'd. 
But ſoon they found an object to deplore: | 
M:ſenus lay extended on the ſhore, 5 
Son of the God of winds; none ſo renown'd 
The warrior trumpet in the field to found: _ 
With breathing braſs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouze to dare their fate in honourable aims. 
He ferv'd great Hector, and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear. 
But, by Pelides arm when Hector fell, 
He choſe Aneas, and he choſe as well. | 
Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the ſea-gods from the ſhore ; _ 
With envy Triton heard the martial found, 
And the bold champion for his challenge drown'd. 
Then caſt his mangled carcaſe on the ſtrand: | 
The gazing crowd around the body ſtand. 
All weep, but molt Ancas mourns his fate, 
And haſtens to perform the fun'ral ſtate. 
In altar-wiſe, a ſtately pile they rear, 0 
The baſis broad below, and top advanc'd in air. 


* 


— 


Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ſteppy crown 
IOf the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 


| the ways to compaſs what his with defign'd, 


| To the flow lake; whoſe baleful ſtench to ſhun. 
| + hey wing their flight aloft ; then, ſtooping low, 
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An ancient wood, fit for the work deſign'd, 
The ſhady covert of the ſavage kind) ” 
he Tr9an found: the ſounding axe is ply'd; EE: 
Firs, pines, and pitch-trees, and the tow'ring pride * 
Of foreſt athes, feel the fatal ſtroke; 5 
And piercing wedges cleave the ſtubborn oak. 


Arm'd like the reſt the 7 ran prince appears, = 
And by his pious labours urges their's. E 
Thus while he wrought, revolving in his mind, | 1 


He caſt his eyes upon the gloomy grove, | i 
And then with vows implor'd the queen of love. = 
O may thy pow'r, propitious {till to me, - i 
Conduct my ſteps to find the fatal tree, 
In this deep foreſt ; ſince the Siby/'s breath 
Foretold, alas! too true, 17:;/enus* death. 


| | Scarce had he ſaid, when full before his ſight 
Two doves, deſcending from their airy flight, 


Secure upon the graſſy plain alight. 
He knew his mother's birds, and thus he pray'd ; 
Be you my guide, with your auſpicious aid, 
And lead my footſteps, till the branch be found 
Whoſe glitt'ring ſhadow gilds the ſacred ground: 


| And thou, great parent! with celeſtial care, 


In this diſtreſs be preſent to my pray'r. 


| Thus having faid, he ſtopp'd; with watchful ſight, 


Obſerving ſtill the motions of their flight, 


\ | What courſe they took, what happy figns they] 


ſhew: 


: They fed, and flutt'ring by degrees withdrew 1 


Still farther from the place, but ſtill in view. |} 
Hopping and flying, thus they led him on 


:..-bough.-- | SE THIN gs 
Thro' the green leaves the glitt'ring ſhadows glow, 
As on the ſacred oak the wintry miſleto ;. - 
Where the proud mother views her precious brood, 
And happier branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. 

Such was the glitt'ring ; ſuch the ruddy rind, 
And dancing leaves, that wanton'd in the wind. 


Perch'd on the double tree that bears the golden 


NOTE Ss. 555 
* There is an old tradition, that Eros, Virgil's 
ſecretary, uſed to ſay, that as he was reading the fol- 
lowing hemiſtic 1 maſter, | „ 
| re ciere viros, . | | 
'The poet ae added in a kind of enthuſiaſm, 

| artemque accendere canti. 


+ The difference between the genius of Virgil 


* 


— 


* 


N O\' TK 8. * 
and Statius is very viſible upon this occaſion. The 
latter of whom minutely, and at length, deſcribes 
the different ſorts of trees that were cut down to 
make the funeral pile for Archemorus. While Virgil 
obſerves his uſual and pregnant brevity, knowing he 

had not leiſure to dwell on this ſubject, merely for 
the ſake of a florid deſcription. 
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The fabrick's front with cypreſs twigs they ftrew, 


The topmoſt part his glitt'ring arms adorn; 


The breathleſs body thus bewail'd they lay, | 


Old Cherineus compaſs'd thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an olive branch in holy dew, 


A ſtately tomb: whoſe top a trumpet bore, 


Ilaſtes to the nether world his deſtin'd way. 


How muſt a Roman have been pleaſed, that was | 
well acquainted with the capes. and promontories, 


rived from Miſenus, Palinurus, and Cajeta? that 


WI + 
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He ſeiz'd the ſhining bough with griping hold, 
And rent away with eaſe the ling'ring gold: 

Then to the $:by/'s palace bore the prize. _ | 
Mean time the Trojan troops, with weeping eyes, 
To dead Miſenus pay his obſequies. 
Firſt from the ground a lofty pile they rear 

Of pitch-trees, oaks and pines, unctuous fir: 


And ſtick the ſides with boughs of baleful yeugh. _ 


Warm waters then, in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour'd to waſh his body, joint by joint; 
And fragrant oils the ſtiffen'd limbs anoint. 
With groans and cries Miſenus they deplore : 


Then on a bier, with purple cover'd o'er, 1 


And fire the pile, their faces turn'd away : “ 
Such rev'rend rites their fathers us'd to pay.) 
ure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, + : 
And fat of victims, which his friends beſtow. 
Theſe gifts the greedy flames to duſt devour ; 
Then on the living coals red wine they pour; 
And laſt the relics by themſelves diſpoſe, 
Which in a brazen urn the prieſts incloſe. | 


Which thrice he ſprinkled ; and thricg aloud _ 


Invok'd the dead, and then diſmiſs'd the crowd. f 
| Nor ended till the next returning ſun. 
| Then earth began to bellow, trees to dance, 


But good Æneas order'd on the ſhore 


A ſoldier's faulchion, and a ſeaman's oar. Os 
Thus was his friend interr'd ; and deathleſs fame 
Still to the loſty cave conſigns his name. T 


Theſe rites perform'd, the prince without delay - 


| 


i And here th' innavigable lake extends. 


Deep was the cave; and downward as it went & 
From the wide mouth, a rocky rough deſcent ; 
And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends, 


O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 


No bird preſumes to ſtcer his airy flight; 


Such deadly ſtenches from the depth ariſe, 
And ſteaming ſulphur, that infects the ſkies. 


From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 


| And give the name Avernas to the lake. 


Four fable bullocks, in the yoke untaught,, 
For ſacrifice the pious hero brought. | 
The prieſteſs pours the wine betwixt their horns ; 


| Then cuts the curling hair; that firſt oblation; 


burns, 
Invoking Hecate hither to repair, 


| {A pow'rful name in hell and upper air.) 

| The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave 

| 1 he beaſts of life, and in full bowls receive 

| The ſtreaming blood: a lamb to hell and night 


(The ſable wool without a ſtreak of white) 
Aneas offers; and by fate's decree, 


| A barren heifer, Preſerpine, to thee... 


With holocauſts he Pluto's altar fills ; 


| Atlume thy courage, and untheath thy ſword.. 


| Sev'n brawny bulls with his own hand ke kills; 


Then on the broiling entrails oil he pours, 
Which, ointed thus, the raging flame devours. 
Late the nocturnal ſacrifice begun, 


And howling dogs in glimm'ring light advance, 
Ere Hecate came: far hence be ſouls profane, 


The Si cry'd, and from the grove abſtain. 


Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford: 


, MOT: K-55: . 

* Tt was the cuſtom at the Raman funerals, for 
the parents, or neareſt relations of the dead, to ſet 
fire to the funeral pile, and to turn away their heads, 
in ſign of ſorrow and reluctance. CHorinæus was the 


is again ſpoken of, book 12 e i 

+ This ſolemn adieu was to report the word vale, 
thrice; or elſe the word ilicet. 34009 ty Fin] 
1 This mountain, which is ſituated in the king- 
dom of Naples, is at this day called Monte Miſeno. 


pontiff or ſupreme prieſt of the Trojan colony. He | 


4 1 


to ſee the original of their names as they ſtand de- 


could follow the poet's motions, and attend his hero! 
in all his marches from place to place? 


it, and the journey thither, begins here. 


9 Here begins the actual and folemn deſcription 


She 


NOTE S. 


of the deſcent into hell; after the mind had been ſo 


agreeably prepared for it by ſo many hints inter- 


ſperſed wit other matters. The deſcription of hell 


itſelf indeed begins before; but that of the way to 
And a 
wonderful opening it is: at the mouth of a vaſt 


ſtenchy cave, through which they were to paſs, we 
have the religious horror of the nocturnal and in- 
fernal ſacrifice. After which, how deep are the im- 


preſſions of terror, and ſurprize! And yet our plea- 
ſure and aſtoniſhment are ſtill heightened by that 
ſolemn and majeſtic apoſtrophe of the poet in his 
own perſon ta the infernal deities; in which;he begs 
leave to reveal the awful ſecrets he is going to de- 
cribe.. We know of nothing in human art and na- 
ture beyond this; the mind of man can neither af-- 


fect, nor be affected any farther.. 
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She ſaid, and paſs'd along the gloomy ſpace, 

The prince purſu'd her ſteps with equal pace, | 
Ye cealms yet unreveal'd to human fight, 

Ye Gods who rule the regions of the night,* 

v gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 

Ihe myitic wonders of your ſilent ſtate. 
Obſcure they went through dreary ſhades, that led 

Along the waſte dominions of the dead: 

Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 

By the moon's doubtful and malignant light ; 

When Yve in dutky clouds involves the ſkies, 

And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their eyes. 
Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of Hell, 

- :Revengeful'carcs and ſullen torrows dwell ; 

And pale diſeaſes, and repining age; 

Want, fear, and famine's unrefiſted rage: | 

Here Toilsand Death, aud Death's hali-brother, Sleep, 

Forms terrible to view, their centry keep: 

With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind: 


ö 


FO 


ht 


{| Whoſe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and clay, 


* 


The Furies iron beds, and Strife that ſhakes 
Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 
Full in the midſt of this infernal road 

An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad: 
The God of fleep there hides his heavy head, 


I And empty dreams on ev'ry leaf are ſpread. 


Of various forms unnumber'd ſpectres more; 
Centaurs and double ſhapes betiege the door: 
Before the paſſage horrid Hydra itands, 


| And Briareus with all his hundred hands : 


Gorgons, Geryan with his triple frame, 


| And vain Chimera vomits empty flame. 


The chief unſheath'd his ſhining ſteel, prepar'd, 
Though feiz'd with ſudden fear, to force the guard, 


| Off ring his brandiſh'd weapon at their face; 


Had not the Si) ſtopp'd his eager pace, 

And told him what thoſe empty phantoms were, 
Forms without bodies, and impaſſive air. 

Hence to deep Acheron they take their way, 


NOTES, 


* The poet's ſtopping ſuddenly in his narration, | departed perſons, of the good as well as the bad, is 


and break ing out into this moſt ſolemn and majeſtic 
addreſs to the ſubterraneous deities, is a very ſtriking 
circumſtance: it raiſes the reader's attention to a 
great degree; it alarms one with a kind of religious 
dread and awfulneſs, and prepares the mind for the 
_ aſtoniſhing ſcenes that are to follow. —— 
+ This groupe of allegorical perſonages is ad- 
mirably painted, and judiciouſly placed. Virgil 
ſeems to have an eye on a fine paſſage of Lucretius, 
where that great poet deſcribes ſome of theſe very 
allegorical perſonages, which Virgil has introduced as 
itanding before the gates of death. 

1 In talking of the poetical hell of the old No- 
mans, we know not how one can do better, than to 
follow exactly the account which is given us by the 
beſt poet that the Romans ever had. Virgil's general 
Character is exactneſs; and he ſeems to have ſhewn 
it particularly on this occaſion. His accaunt of the 
ſubterraneous world is much the moſt regular and 
the moſt compleat we meet with in any of the 
Greek, as well as Latin poets, that remain to us. 

Hence it is, that Silius Italicus, (who ought perhaps 
to have more the authority of an hiſtorian, than that 
of a poet, ) ſets Virgil's account of hell on a level 
with the principal ſubject of his Zne:4 ; and ſeems 
to infinuate, that he laid out all the parts of at in as 
exact order, before he ſaw it, as he could have 
done, after he was an inhabitant of thoſe lower re- 

tons. The whole imaginary world beneath the 
33 of the earth, which we call hell, (though ac- 
cording ike ancients it was the receptacle of all 


* 
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divided, by Virgil, into five parts. The firſt may be 
called the previous region. The ſecond is the re- 


paſs. The third is what we may call, the gloomy 


fourth is Tartarus, or the region of torments: and 
the fifth, the regions of joy and bliſs ; or what we 
{till call Zlyſum. It may be worth while to in- 


which Virgil has made of the nether worlds into 
theſe five parts; and what fort of perſonages or in- 
habitants he aſſigns to each of them. The firſt 


ing only the ſuburbs of the realms of death,) Virgil 
has ſtocked with two ſorts of beings. Firſt, with 
thoſe which make the real miſery of mankind upon 
earth; ſuch as war, diſcord, labour, grief, cares, diſ- 
tempers, and old age: and ſecondly, with fancied 
terrors, and all the moſt frightful creatures of our 
own imagination; ſuch as gorgons, harpies, chi- 
mæra's, and the like. The next is the water, which 
all the departed were ſuppoſed to paſs, to enter into 
the other world. This was called Styx ; or, the 
hateful paſſage. The imaginary perſonages of this 
diviſion are the fouls of the departed, who are either 
paſſing over, or ſuing for a patlage ; and the maſter 
of the veſſel, who carries them over, one freight 
after another, according to his will and pleaſure. 
| The third diviſion begins immediately with the bank 
on the other ſide of the river; and was ſuppoſed to 
extend a great way in. It is ſubdivided again into 


J 
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ſcveral 


Are 


gion of waters, or the river, which they were all to 


region; and what the ancients called Erebus. The 


| quire a little more particularly into the diſpoſition 


part in it, (which we call the previous region, as be- 


3 
bs 


death without a cauſe. 
_ thoſe who have put a period to their own lives: a 
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Are whirl'd aloft, and in Cocytus loſt : 

There Charon ſtands, who rules the dreary coalt ; 
A ſordid God; down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard deicends, uncomb'd, unclean : 
His eyes like hollow {urnaces on fire: 


A pirdle, foul with greaſe, binds his obſcene attire. 


He ſpreads his canvas, with his pole he ſteers; 
The freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin bottom 
bears. | 


He look'd in years; yet in his years were ſeen 
A vouthtel vigour, and autumnal green. 


An airy crowd came ruſhing where he ſtood, 
Which 611'd the margin of the fatal flood. _ 
Huſband: and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids, 
And miglity heroes more majcitic ſhades, 

And youths intomb'd before their father's eyes, 
With hollow groans, and ſhrieks, and feeble cries : 
Thick as the leaves in autumn ſtrew the woods, 
Or fon le, by winter forc'd, forſake the floods, 
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Such and ſo thick the ſhiv'ring army ſtands, 


And wing their haſty flight to happier lands: 


And. preſs for paſſage with extended hands. j 
Now theſe, now thoſe, the ſurly boatman bore; 

The reſt he drove to diſtance from the ſhore. 

The hero, who beheld with wond'ring eyes 

The tumult mix'd with ſhrieks, laments and cries, 

Aik'd of his guide, what the rude concourſe meant? 

Vhy to the ihore the thronging people bent? 

What forms of law among the ghoſts were us'd? 

Why fome were ferry'd o'er, and ſome refus'd? 
Son of Anch:jcs, offspring of the Gods, 

The Sli ſaid, you ſce the Stygian floods, 


The ſacred ſtreams, which heav'n's imperial ſtate 


Atteſts in oaths, and fears to violate. 
'Fhe ghoſts reje ed are th* unhappy crew 
D-priv'd of ſepulchres, and fun'ial due. 


The boatman Charzn ; thoſe the bury'd hoſt, 


He ferries over to the farther coaft. 
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ſeveral particular diltricts. The firſt ſeems to be. 


Then is the limbo, for all ſuch as have been put to 
Next, 1s the place for 


melancholy region; and ſituated amidit the marthes, 
made by the overflow ings of the hateful river, or 


paſſage into the other world, After this, are the 
fields of mourning ; full of dark woods and groves, 


and inhabited by thoſe who died for love. Laſt of 
all, ſpreads an open champaign country, allotted 
for the ſouls of departed warriors, "The name of 
this whole diviſion is Erebus. The ſeveral diſtricts 
of this diviſion ſeem to be diſpoſed all in a line, one 
after the other ; but after this, the great line or road 
divides into two: of which, the right-hand road 
leads to Elyſium, or the place of the bleſt; and the 
left-hand road to Tartarys, or the place of the tor- 
mented. The fourth general diviſion of the ſubter- 
rancous world, 1s this Tartarus, or the place of tor- 
ments. There was a city in it, and a prince to pre- 
fide over it. Within this city was a valt deep pit, 


in which the tortures were ſuppoſed to be periorm- 


ed. In this horrid part Virgil places two ſorts of 
ſculs: firſt, ſuch as have ſhewn their 1mpiety and 


rebellion towards the Gods; and ſecondly, ſuch as 


have been vile or miſchievous among men. Thoſe, 


(as he himſelf ſays of the latter, more particularly,) 
who hated their brethren; uſed their parents ill; 


or cheated their dependants ; who made no uſe of 


their riches; who committed inceit, or diſturbed 
the marriage- union of others; thoſe who were re- 


bellious ſubjects, or knavith ſervants; who were 
No. 6. 5 


the receptacle for infants, or the inibus infuntuni. 


— 


wo * 
| N. O T. E S. | 
deſpiſers of juſtice, and betrayers of their country; 
and who made and unmade laws, not tor the good 
of the public, but only to get money to themſelves. 
All theſe and the deſpiſers of the Gods, rg places 
in this moſt horrid diviſion of his ſubterrancdus 
world; and in the vaſt abyſs, which was the moſt 
horrible of that diviſion. The fifth diviſion is that 
of Ehſium, or the place of the bleſt. Here Virg:! 
places thoſe who died for their country; thoſe of 
pure lives; truely inſpired poets: the inventors of 
arts; and all who have done good to mankind. He 
does not ſpeak of any particular diſtricts for theſe 
but ſuppoſes that they have the liberty of going 
where they pleaſe in that delightful region, and con- 
verſing with whom they pleaſed. He only mentions 
one vale, towards the end of it, as appropriated to 
any particular uſe: this is the vale of Lethe, or for- 
getfulneſs; where many of the ancient philoſophers, 
and the Paton:/?s in particular, ſuppoſcd the fouls 
which had paſſed through ſome periods of their 


trial, were immerſed in the river which gives it's 


name to it; in order to be put into new bodies, and 

to fill up the whole courſe of their probation in our 
upper world. In each of theſe three diviſions on the 

other {ide of the river Styx, (Which perhaps were 
comprehended under the name of Ades, as all the 
five might be under the name of Ora, was a 
prince or judge: Minas, for the regions of 'rebus 7 
Rhadamanthus, for Tartarus ; and Facus, for Flyfiun. 
Plus and Preſerpine had their palace at the entrance 
of the road to the h ſian fields; and preſided, as 
ſovereigns, over the whole ſubterraneous World. 
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Nor "R wes his tranſport veitel crols the waves 

With sich whole bones are not compos'd in graves. 
A hund el years they wander on the ſhore, 

At length their penance done, are Waſted o'er. 

"The Tian chic; his forward pace repreſs'd, “ 
Ivo ing anxious thoughts within his breait. 

He lay his friends, who, whelm'd beneath the waves, 
Their fun'ral honours claim d, and aſk'd their quiet 
| TAVCS. 

"The loſt Leiccaſprs in the crowd he knew, 

And the brave lc: ader i in the Lycian crew; 

Whom on the FJyrrbene ſcas the tempells met, 

The ſailors maſter'd, and the [nip oerſet. = a 
Amidit Fg ſpirits Palmurus preſs'd, 

Jet freſh from lite, a new admitted gueſt; 

Who while he ſteering view'd the ſtars, and bore 
His coaſt from Afric to the Laotian ſhore, 

Fell headlong down: the Tryjan fix'd his view, 
And ſcarcely thro' the gloom the ſullen ſhadow knew. 
Then thus the prince: W hatenvious pow r, Ofriend, 
Brought your lov'd life to this diſaſtrous end? 

Lor Led bus, ever true in all he ſaid, | 
Has in your fate alone my faith betray 0 : 
The God forctold you ſhould not die, before 


You reach'd, ſecure from feas, th' Italian ſhore. 

Is this th" unerring pow'r? The gholt reply'd, 

Nor Phebus flatter'd, nor his anfwers ly'd; 

Nor envious Gods have ſent me to the deep: 

But while the {tars and courſe of heav'n J keep, fp 

My weary'd eyes were ſeiz'd with fatal lleep. 

I fell, and with my weight the helm conſtrain'd 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 

Now by the winds and raging waves J {wear, | 

Your ſafety more than mine was then my care; 

Leſt, of the guide berett, the rudder lot, 

Your {hip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. 

Three bluſt'ring nights, borne by the fouthern blaſt, 

I floated, and qiſcover'd land at laſl: 


** 


High on a mountain wave my head J bore, 7 


Forcing my ſtrength, and gath'ring to the ſhore: 

Panting, but paſt the danger, now I ſciz d 

The crazgy cliffs, and my tir'd members eas d. 

While cumber'd with my drooping cloaths I lay, 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Seain'd with my blood th' unhofpitable coaſt ; 

And now by winds and waves my lifeleſs limbs are 
5 | 


—— 


| 


Which O Nee, by yon ethereal light 
Which I have loſt, for this eternal night: 


Or it by dearer ties you may be won, 


By your dead lire, and by your living ſon, 


| Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoſt; 


Or with your navy ſeek the the Helin coaſt, 

And in a peaceful grave my corpſe compoſe: 

Or if a nearer way your mother ſhows, 

Without whoſe aid you durſt not Macken 
This frightful paſſage o'er the Styg/an lake ; 
Lend to this wretch your hand, 2 2nd watt him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. 
Scarce had he faid, the propheteſs began; 

What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? 
Think'ſt thou thus unintomb'd to crofs the floods, 
Lo view the furics and infernal Gods, 

And vilit without leave the dark abodes ? 


Attend the term of long revolving years; 


Fate and the dooming Gods are deaf to tears. 
This comfort of thy dire misfortune take ; 

The wrath of heav'n, inflicted for thy fake, 
With vengeance ſhall purſue th' inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt ; 
And raiſe a tomb, with vows and folemin pray'r, 
And Palinurus' name the place ſhall bear. 

This calm'd his cares; ſooth'd with his future fame, 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. 

Now nearer to the Styg:an lake they draw, 
Whom from the ſhore the turly boatman ſaw ; 
Obſerv'd their paſſage thro' the ſhady wood, 

And mark'd their near approaches to the flood : 
Then thus he call'd aloud, inflam'd with wrath; 
Mortal, whate'er, who this forbidden path 

In arms preſum'ſt to tread, I charge thee ſtand, 
And tell thy name and bus'neſs in the land. 
Know this the realm of night, the Stygian ſhore ; 
My boat conveys no living bodies o'er : 

Nor was I pleas'd great 7 heſeus once to bear, 
Who forc'd a pallage with his pointed ſpear ; 

Nor ſtrong Alcides, men of mighty fame: 7 


And from th' immortal Gods their lineage came. 


in fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 

And took him trembling k from his ſov'reign's fide: 
T'wo fought by force to ſeize his ee bride. 
To whom the Si thus: Compoſe thy mind; 
Nor frauds are here contriv'd, nor force deſign d. 


Still 


N © „ 
* According to the tenderneſs and humanity with 
which the hero is always painted. Hiſtorians ſpeak 


much of the ſeniibility and COmpailionate temper of 
a rg 


. 


F This interview with Palinurus 1s not only very 


r 


N O T K . 
affecting in itſelf, but is of uſe to make us acquaint- 
ed what became of him, after he was loſt in the fifth 
book. The pilot of ſuch an expedition is a charac- 


ter of conſequence. 
2 
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Stilt may the dog the wand'ring troops conſtrain 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the gullty train, 


And with her vrilly lord his lovely queen remain. 


The Trojan chief, whoſe lineage is from de, |. 
Much fam'd for arms, and more for filial love, 

Is ſent to ſcek his fire in your Filyftan grove. | 
If ncither pi:ty, nor heav/n's command, 


Can gain his pallage io the Sg Itrand, 
This ata! preſent hall prevail at leaſt; 


Then ſhew'd the ſhining bough, conceal'd within 
her veſt, 

No more was necdfu] ; for the gloomy God 

Stood mute with awe to ſee the golden rod: 


DO 


Admir'd the deſtin'd off ring to the queen, 
(A venerable gift fo rarely ſeen.) 


His fury tiius appeas'd, he puts to land: 


The ghoſts forſake their ſeats at his command : 


He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight. 
The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. 


Slowly ſhe ſails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides ; : 


The prefling water pours within her ſides. 
His pailengers at length are wafted o'er, 
Expos'd in muddy weeds upon the miry ſhore. 
No {ooner landed, in his den they found 


The triple porter of the SHgν.ỹ found, 


Grim Cerberus, who foon began to rear 


His creſted makes: and arm'd his briſtling hair. 
The prudent $ibyl had before prepar d 
A ſop in honey fleep'd, to charm the guard; 


Which, mix'd with pow ful drugs, ſhe caſt before 


His greedy grinding jaw, juſt op 5d to roar: 

With, three enormous mouths he gapes, and ſtraight, 
With hunger! prefs d, devours the pleaſing bait. 
Long draugtts of fleep his monſtrous limbs enſlave 
nch falling, fills the {pacious cave. 

The &ecyer charm'd, the chief without ny 


Pals d on, and took th irremeable way. 


2 * 
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Before the gates, the cries of babes new born, 

Whom fate had from their tender mother torn, 

Aſſaults his ears: then thoſe whom form of laws 

Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg' d their cauſe. 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 

The wrongful ſentence, and award a-new. 

Minos, the {trit inquiſitor, appears; 

And lives and crimes with his aſſeflors hears, 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls: 

Abfoives the jutt, and dooms the guilty fouls; 

The next in place and punilnment are they 

Who prodigally throw their fouls away. 

Fools, who re pining at their wretched ſtate, 

And ſoathing anxlous life, ſaborn'd their fate. 

With late repentance, now they would retrieve | 

The bodies they torfook, and w. ith to live; * 

Their pains and poverty detire to bear, 

To view the light ot heav'n, 3 breathe the vital 
air. 


But fate forbids; the Sty ginn floods oppoſe, 


And with nine circling {ircams the captive foul in- 


clole. 

Not far from thence the kd fields appear, 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there, 
The fouls whom that unhappy flame inv ades, 
In ſecret ſolitude and myrtle ſhades” 
Make endleſs moans, and pining with deſire, 
Lament too late their unextinguitn'd fire. 
Here Precris, l. riphyle here he found 
Baring her breaſt, yet bleeding with the wound 
Made by her lon. He faw Pa pA there, | 
With Phedra's ghoſt, a foul incefluous pair. 
There Labaddummiu, with Evadne moves; 
Unhappy both, but loyal in their loves. 4 
Coenctus, a Woman once, an: 4 once a man: 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. 


Not 


N Gr. 


* Pl TON 
compares the {elf.murderer to a ſoldier who deſerts 
his poſt, without an order from his general. Some 
commentators juſtly imagine, that Virgil inſerts 


this {tricinre on the crime of ſuicide, in order to 


leſſen the glory of Cats, the great and illuſtrious 


enemy of the Caſars. 
+ The ſhort hiſtory of cheſs unfortunate ladies, is 
as follows: Phedra, the wife of T heſeus, being in 


love with her ſon-in-law Hypsltus, and he continu- 
ing inflexibly deaf to her inceſtuous paſſion, ſhe firſt | 


accuſes him wrongfully to his father of attempting 
her virtue, and then murders herſelf out of remorſ: ; 
the fine tragedies of Euripides, Racine, and Mr. 
Smith, on this ſubject, are well known, We can- 


s opinion of ſuicide is well known; who 


* N OT F 
not help obſerving, that the hiſtory 1s fal ified, and 


the moſt pathetic | part of the fable deſtroyed in the 


laſt of theſe plays, from an ill-gre ounded notion of 
poetical juſtice. Evadne, the wife of Capanens, ſo 


deſperately loved her huſband, that ſhe caſt herſelf 


on the funeral pyre when his body was burning. 


| Procris, the wife of Cephalus, was extremely jealous 


of her huſband: in hopes of ſurpriſing him, the 
concealed herſelf in a thicket, where ſhe imagined 
he met his miſtreſs : Cephalus hearing her move, 
and imagining it to be a wild beaſt, bent his bow, 
and ſhot her dead. Eryphile, the wife of Amphia- 


raus, diſcovered to Adraftus the place where her 
| huſband had concealed himſelf, to avoid going to the 
Theban war. Amphiaraus periſhing before Thebes, 

| Alcmeun 
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Nor dares his tranſport veitel croſs the waves 
With ſuch whoſe bones are not compos'd in graves. 
A hund el years they wander on the ſhore, 

At length their penance done, are walted o'er, 

The Tian chi his forward pace repreſs'd,“ 
Revolving anxious thoughts within his breatt. 
He law his friends, who, whelm d beneath the waves, 


Their fun'ral honours claim'd, and afk'd their quiet 


graves. 
The loſt Leucaſpis in the crowd he knew, 
And the brave leader in the Lycian crew; 
Whom on the Tyrryene ſcas the tempeſts met, 
The ſailors maſter'd, and the ſhip o'erſet. | 
Amidit the ſpirits Palmurus preſs'd, r 
Yet freſh from lite, a new admitted gueſt ; 
Who while he ſteering view'd the ſtars, and bore 
His coaſt from Afric to the Laotian ſhore, 
Fell headlong down: the 77% an fix'd his view, 


And ſcarcely thro' the gloom the ſullen ſhadow knew. 
Then thus the prince: What envious pow'r, O friend, 


Brought your lov'd life to this diſaſtrous end? 
Tor Phebus, ever true in all he ſaid, 
Has in your fate alone my faith betray'd. 
The God forctold you ſhould not die, before 
You reach'd, ſecure from feas, th' Italian ſhore. 
Is this th' unerring pow'r? The ghoſt reply'd, 
Nor Phebus flatter'd, nor his anſwers ly'd; 
Nor envious Gods have ſent me to the deep: 

But While the ſtars and courſe of heav'n I] keep, 
Ny weary'd eyes were ſeiz'd with fatal ſleep. _ 
J fell, and with my weight the helm conſtrain'd 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I ſwear, 
Your ſafety more than mine was then my care; 
Leſt, of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

Your {hip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. | 
Three bluſt'ring nights, borne by the ſouthern blaſt, 
I floated, and diſcover'd land at laſl;: _ 
High on a mountain wave my head I bore, 
Forcing my ſtrength, and gath'ring to the ſhore: 
Panting, but paſt the danger, now I ſeiz'd 5 
The craggy cliffs, and my tir'd members eas'd. 


While cumber'd with my drooping cloaths I lay, | 


The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
 Sain'd with my blood th' unhofpitable coaſt ; 


And now by winds and waves my lifeleſs limbs are 


tolt: 


— 


2 


Two ſought by force to ſeize his beauteous bride. } 


Which O avert! by yon ethereal light 


Which I have loſt, for this eternal night: 


Or it by dearer ties you may be won, 
| By your dead fire, and by your living ſon, 


Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoſt ; 


Or with your navy ſeek the the Velin coalt, 


And in a peaceful grave my corpſe compoſe : 
Or if a nearer way your mother ſhows, 
Without whoſe aid you durſt not undertake 


This frightful paſſage o'er the SH gin lake ; 


Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o'er 
To the ſweet banks of yon forbidden ſhore. 
Scarce had he ſaid, the propheteſs began; 


What hopes delude thee, miſerable man? | 
| Think'ſt thou thus unintomb'd to crofs the floods, 
_ To view the furics and infernal Gods, 
And viſit without leave the dark abodes ? 


Attend the term of long revolving years ; 

Fate and the dooming Gods are deaf to tears. 
This comfort of thy dire misfortune take; 

The wrath of heav'n, inflicted for thy fake, 
With vengeance ſhall purſue th' inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt ; _ | 


{| And raiſe a tomb, with vows and ſolemn pray”r, 
And Palinurus' name the place ſhall bear. 


This calm'd his cares; ſooth'd with his future fame, 
And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. 

Now nearer to the SH ian lake they draw, 

Whom from the ſhore the furly boatman ſaw ; 
Obſerv'd their paſſage thro' the ſhady wood, 

And mark'd their near approaches to the flood : 
Then thus he cali'd aloud, inflam'd with wrath ;, 
Mortal, whate'er, who this forbidden paih 

In arms preſum'ſt to tread, I charge thee ſtand, 


And tell thy name and bus'neſs in the land. 


Know this the realm of night, the S!yg:ian ſhore; 


15 


My boat conveys no living bodies oer: 


Nor was I pleas'd great 7 heſeus once to bear, 
Who forc'd a pallage with his pointed fpear ; 
Nor ſtrong Alcides, men of mighty fame; 

And from th' immortal Gods their lineage came. 
In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 


And took him trembling from his fov'reign's fide: 


To whom the Sie thus: Compoſe thy mind; 
Nor frauds are here contriv'd, nor force deſign'd. 


N OT ES. | 
* According to the tenderneſs and humanity with 
which the hero 1s always painted. Hiſtorians ſpeak 


much of the ſenſibility and compaſſionate temper of 


A guftus. | 


+ This interview with Palinurus is not only very 


—— 


| W 
affecting in itſelf, but is of uſe to make us acquaint- 
ed hat became of him, after he was loſt in the fifth 
book. Ihe pilot of ſuch an expedition is a charac- 
ter of conſequence. _ 
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Grim Cerberus 


The kecper charmed, the chief v 


his poft, without an order from his general. 
commentators juſtly imagine, that Virgil inſerts 
this ftricture on the crime of ſuicide, in order to 
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Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train, 
And with her grilly lord his lovely queen remain. 
'The Trojan chief, whoſe lineage is from ne, 


Much fam'd for arms, and more for filial love, 


Still may the dog the wand'ring troops conſtrain 4 


Is ſent to ſcek his fire in your Elyfian grove. 

If neither pi:ty, nor heav'n's command, 

Can gain his pallage io the S$yg:an ſtrand, 

This fatal preſent {hall prevail at leaſt; 

Then thew'd the ſhining bough, conceal'd within 
her velt. 

No more was necdful ; for the gloomy God 

Stood mute with awe to ſee the golden rod: 

Admir'd the deſtin'd off ring to the queen, 

(A venerable gift ſo rarely ſeen. - 

His fury thus appeas d, he puts to land: 

The ghoſts forſake cheir ſeats at his command : 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight, 

The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. 

Slowly ſhe fails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides ; : 

The preſſing water pours within her ſides. 


His patſengers at length are wafted o'er, 


Expos'd in muddy weeds upon the miry ſhore. 
No ſooner landed, in his den they found 

The triple porter of the SHgian ſound, 

who ſoon began to rear 
His creſted en and arm'd his briſtling hair. 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 


A ſop in honey flecp*d, to charm the guard; 


W hich, mix'd with pow 'rtul drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinding jaws, juſt op'd to roar : 

With three enormous mouths he gapcs, and ſtraight, 
With hunger prefs &, devours the pleaſing bait. 


Long dranghts of ſlcep his monſtrous limbs enſlave; 


He rec Ig, 72 nel 1 falli INS) fills the {pacious Cave. 
-1thout delay 
Pals d on, and took th' irremeablc way. 


a 
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Their pains and poverty defire 


NOTES, 
* Plato's S opinion of ſuicide is well 1 ; who 
compares the ſelf- murderer to a ſoldier who deſerts 


Some 


leſſen the glory of Gato, the great and illuſtrious 
enemy of the Caſars. 


+ The ſhort hiſtory of theſe unfortunate ladies, is 
. AS A N : Phedra, the wife of Theſeus, being in | 
love with her ſon-in-law Hypslitus, and he continu- 


ing inflexibly deaf to her inceſtuous paſſion, ſhe firſt 
accuſes him wrongfully to his father of attempting 
her virtue, and then murders herſelf out of remorſe ; 
the fine tragedics of Euripides, Racine, and Mr. 
Smith, on this ſubject, are well BOON... We can- 
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Before the gates, the cries of babes new born, 
Whom fate had from their tender mother torn, 
Aſſaults his ears: then thoſe whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe. 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 


'The wrongful ſentence, and award a-new. 


Minos, the ftria inquititor, appears; | 
And lives and crimes with his aſſeſſors hears, 
Round in his urn the blended balis he rolls; 
Abſolves the 1 and dooms the guilty 515. 
The next in place and puniſnment are they 
Who prodigall ly throw thcir fouls away. 
Fools, who rep.ning a at their wretched itate, 
And loathing anxlous lite, fuborn'd their fate. 
With late lepentance, now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forſook, and wilh to live; * 
to. bear, | 
To view the light of heav'n, and breatie the vital 
air. 


But fate forbids ; the SHgian floods oppoſe, 
And with nine circling fireams the captive foul in- 


cloſe. 

Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. 
The fouls whom that unhappy flame invades, 
In ſecret ſolitude and myrtle hades 
Make endleſs moans, and pining with deſire, 
Lament too late their unextinguiin'd fire. 
Here Pracris, Eriphyle here he found 


Baring her breaſt, yet bleeding with the wound 


Made by her fon. Ile faw Pafiphae there, | 
With Pheadra's ghoſt, a toul incciluous pair. 
There L with Laue moves ; 


Unhappy both, but loyal in their oe + 


Carnes, a Woman once, and once a man: | 
But ending in the {ex ſhe firſt began. 


Not 


and ſhot her dead. 


- N O T E. 8. 
not help obſerving, that the hiſtory is fallified, and 
the molt pathetic | part of the fable deſtroyed in the 


laſt of thefe plays, from an ill-grounded notion of 


poetical juſtice. Evbadne, the wife of Capanens, fo 
deſperately loved her huſband, that ſhe caſt herſelf 


on the funeral pyre when his body was burning. 


Procris, the wite of Cephalus, was extremely jealous 
of her huſband : in hopes of ſurpriſing him, the 
concealed herſelf in a thicket, where ſhe imagined 
he met his miſtreſs: Cephalus hearing her move, 
and imagining it to be a wild beaſt, bent his bow, 


_ Eryphile, the = of Amphia- 


raus, diſcovered to Adraſtus the place where her 
huſband had concealed himſelf, to avoid going to the 
| Theban war. Amphitraus periſhin ig before Thebes, 
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Not far from theſe Phænician Dido ſtood, | 
Freſh from her wound, her boſom bath'd in blood. 
Whom, when the Tran hero hardly knew, 
Obſcure in ſhades, and with a doubtful view, | 
{ Doubtful as he who runs thro' duſky night, 

Or thinks he ſees the moon's uncertain light :) 
With tears he firſt approach'd the ſullen fade, 
And, as his love inſpir'd him, thus he ſaid: 
Unhappy queen! then is the common breath 
Of rumour true, in your reported death, 

And I, alas, the cauſe! by heav'n I vow, _ 
And all the pow'rs that rule the realms below, 
Unwilling I forſook your friendly ſtate; | 


"© :2manded by the Gods, and forc'd by fate? 
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N. O T E S. | 
Alcmern his ſon revenged his death, by ſlaughtering 
his mother. Pefiphas was ſaid to be the daughter of 
the fun, and wife to Minss king of Crete; the fell 
deſpcrately in love with a bull. Cænis the daughter 
of Elatrs, a Lapithan, obtained of her lover Neptune 
as a reward of her proſtitution, that ſhe might be 
transformed into a man, and rendered imvulnerable : 
but the Gods being offended at her pride and cruelty, 
ſhe was deſtroyed in the war with Lapithe, and 
made a woman again after her death, that for her 
impicties ſhe might be deprived of both the favours 
which Neptune had granted to her. 
| fo fond of her hutband Proteſiluus, that after he was 
killed before the walls of Teles, ſhe begged of the 
Gods ſhe might ſee his ghoſt; which being granted, 
ſhe periſhed in his embraces. It is obſervable, that 
the poet ſays, the place allotted for the band of 
lovers, was very ſpacious and extenſive ; by which 
he ſignifies, fay ſome critics, the frequency as well 
as danger of this univerſal paſſion. FLIES 
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* Virgil ſcems to be ſenſible that his hero had 


been guilty of a fault in the affair of Dido; becauſe 
he is introduced as excuſing the matter to her in 
the regions below. But if we own the fault, (in the 


hero, though not in the poet} how decent and beau- 


tiful is this excuſe? And how ſkilfully inſerted in 
this place ? „ | 

+ It is well known, that this ſilence of Dido is 
copied from that of Ajax, in the thirteenth book of 


the Odyſſey; which is nobly imagined, and cannot 


be enough admired. Longinus, in his ninth ſection, 


produces it as one of the ſtrongeſt examples of the 
true ſubiime: his excellent tranſlator obſerves, that 
Dido, in Virgil, behaves with the ſame greatneſs and 
majeſty, as Homer's Ajax.. He diſdains the conver- 
fation of the man, who, to his thinking, had injuri- 
ouſly defrauded him of the arms of Achilles; and ſhe 
icorns to hold conference with him, who, in her 


O R R 8 O F 


Laodamia was | 


naturally ſhewn by fileace more contemptuous and 


Thoſe Gods, that fate, whoſe unreſiſted might 
Have ſent me to theſe regions, void of light, 
Thro' the valt empire of eternal night. 
Nor dar'd I to preſume that, prels'd with gricf, 
My flight ſhould urge you to this dire relief. 
Stay, ſtay your ſteps, and liſten to my vows; 
Tis the laſt interview that fate allows 
In vain he thus attempts her mind to move, | 
With tears and pray'rs, and late repenting love. I 
Diſdainfully the look'd ; then turning round, 1 5 E 
But fix'd her eyes unmov'd upon the ground; 5 
And what he favs and {wears regards no more | of 
Than the deat rocks, when the loud billows roar : + 5 
| | 2 3 
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own opinion, had baſely forſook her; and, by her 
ſilent retreat, ſhews her reſentment, and reprimands 
Anas more than the could have done in a thouſand 
words. The pathetic, as well as the grand, is 
expreſſed as ſtrongly by filence, or a bare word, 
as in a number of periods. A late judicions writer 
is lingular in his optt10n of this celebrated ſilence, 
whole words are worth the conlideration of the rea- 
der. When Ulyjes viſited the infernal regions, he 
found, org the heroes that periſhed at Try, his 
competitor Ajax, who, when the arms of Ach;l- 
les were adjudged to Ulyſfes, died by his own hand in- 
the madneſs of diſappointment. He {till appeared 
to reſent, as on earth, his loſs and diſgrace. Ul,/Jes 
endeavoured to pacify him with praiſes and ſubmiſ- 
ſion; but Ajax walked away without reply. This 
paſſage has always been conſidered as eminently 
beautiful; becauſe Ajax, the haughty chief, the un- 
lettered ſoldier, of unſhaken courage, of immove- 
able conſtancy, but without the power of recom- 
mending his own virtues by eloquence, or inforcing 
his aſſertions by any other arguments than the 
ſword, had no way of making his anger known, 
but by gloomy ſullenneſs and dumb ferocity. His 
hatred of a man whom he conceived to have defeat- 
ed him only by volubility of tungue, was therefore 
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piercing, than any words that ſo rude an orator 
could have found, and by which he gave his enemy 
no opportunity of exerting the only power in which 
he was ſuperior. When Aneas is lent by Virgil to 
viſit the ſhades, he meets with Dido the queen of 
Carthage, whom his perfidy had hurried to the 
grave: he accoſts her with tenderneſs, and excuſes; 
but the lady turns away, like Ajax, in mute diſdain. 
| She. turns away like Ajax but ſhe reſembles him 
in none of thoſe qualities which might give either 


dignity or propriety to ſilence, She might without 


any 


e 


As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
| Prove headlong to their ſhips, and glean'd the 0 


Sy 
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But whirl'd away to ſhun his hateful ſight, 

Hid in the foreſt and the ſhades of night : 

Then fought Sichæus through the ſhady grove, 

Who anſwer'd all her cares, and equalld all her 
love. : ON 

Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And follow'd with his eyes the flitting ſhade. 

Then took the forward way, by tate ordain'd, 

And with his guide, the farther fields attain'd, 

Where, ſever'd from the reſt, the warrior fouls re- 
main'd. | 


— 


The pride of armies, and the ſoldier's grace; 


I 
Tideus he met, with Meleager”s race, | f 
And pale Adraftus, with his ghaſtiy face.* | 


Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a num'rous train; 


All much lamented, all in battle ſlain. 


Glaucus and Medon high above the reſt, 


 Antencr's lon, and Ceres' ſacred prieſt : 


And proud {deus, Priam's charioteer, 


Who ſhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy ſpear. 


The gladſome ghoits in circling troops attend, 


And with unweary'd eyes behold their friend; 
Deligh 


t to hover near, and long to know 
What bus'neſs brought him to the realms below. 
But 4rgive chiefs, and Aganemnon's train, | 
When. his refulgent arms flaſh'd thro? the ſhady 
plain, . 125 
Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear, ) 


routed rear. t: 
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any departure from the tenor of her: conduct, have 
| burſt out, like other injured women, into clamour, 
reproach, and denunciation. But Virgil had his ima- 


gination full of Ajax, and therefore could not pre- 
vail on himſelf to teach Dido any other mode of re- 
ſentment. | „ 

* Heads now meets with the ancient heroes, who 
had been celebrated in the T hebun war. Tydeus the 
ſon of Æneas was ſlain in that war by Menalippus. 
He was the father of Dlomed, ſo celebrated in the 


Iliad. Parthenopeus, the ſon of Atalanta and Me- 
leager, and king of the Arcadians, perithed likewiſe 
at Thebes. 


Adraſtus was king of S:cyon, and after- 
wards Argos, who loſing great part of his army be- 
fore Thebes, fled and returned home. It is on ac- 
count of this flight that Virgil gives him the epithet 
of Pallentis, The names of Agener's ſons were 
Polybus, Agenor, and Achamas, according to Pom- 
ponius Sabinus ; or Archilathus, Achamas and Helicon, 
according to other writers. Tu, was Priam's cha- 
rioteer.— It is Plato's doctrine, that the foul retains 
it's principg inclinations and affections after death. 
No. b. 


They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes; 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats. 
Here Priam's ſon, Deighabus, he found, 7: 
Whoſe face and Ilmbs were one continu'd wound. 
Dithoneſt, with lopp'd arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his ears. $ 
He ſcarcely knew him, itriving to diſown 
His blotted form, and bluſhing to be known ; 
And therefore firſt began: O Teucer's race, 
Who durſt thy faultleſs figure thus deface? 
What heart could wiſh, what hand inflict this dire 
diſgrace? e . 1 
Twas fam'd, that in our laſt and fatal night 
Your ſingle proweſs long ſuſtain'd the fight; 
Till tir'd, not forc'd, a glorious fate you choſe, 
And fell upon a heap of ſlaughter'd foes. 
But in remembrance of fo brave a deed, 
A tomb and fun'ral honours I decreed ; | 
Thrice call'd your manes on the Tran plains: 
The place your armour and your name retains. 
Your body too I ſought, and had I found, 
Deſign'd for burial in your native ground. 
The ghoſt reply'd, Your piety has paid 
| All needful rites to reſt my wand'ring ſhade : 
But cruel fate, and my more cruel wife, 
Jo Grecran ſwords betray'd my leeping life. 
| Theſe are the monuments of Heler's love: | 
The ſhame I bear below, the marks I bore above. 


— — 


| | 


* 


Lou know in what deluding joys we paſs'd 


The night, that was by heav'n decreed our laſt. 
| „ For 
: 


N T Es. | 
1 + This circumſtance is very finely imagined, and 
does the hero the greateſt honour. For as the dead, 
retain their old habits; their flying from the ſight of 
Aneas, was a ſign they had often done the ſame in 
life, during the ſiege of Trey. It is obſervable that 
Uly//es does not tright the Tran ghoſts in the 11th 
Oduſfey. Indeed no author, either before or ſince 
Virgil, is comparable to him in his judicious: choice 
of particular circumſtances, and his ſkill in making 
them various, new, and natural. TT 
I In the deſtruction of Troy, book 2, nothing is 
ſaid of Doiphobus, but that his palace was burnt. 
| The particular account of him was moſt judiciouſly 
and elegantly reſerved to this place. The whole 
paſſage 1s both ſurprizing and pathetical, and in all 
reſpects admirable. = „ 
$ This mangled phantom is drawn according 
to the. philoſophy of Platz; who teaches in his 
Gorgias, that the dead not only retains all the paſ- 
ſions of the ſoul, but all the marks and blemiſhes of 
| the body. | 1 —_ | 
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For when the fatal horſe deſcending down, 
Pregnant with arms, o'erwhelm'd th' unhappy town, 
She feign'd nocturnal orgies, left my bed, 
And mix'd with Trojan dames, the dances led; 
Then waving high her torch, the ſignal made, 
Which rouz'd the Grecians from their ambuſcade. 
With watching overworn, with cares oppreſs'd, ] 
Unhappy I had laid me down to reſt; 
And heavy fleep my weary limbs poſteſs'd. | 
Mean time my worthy wife our arms miflaid, 
And from bencath my head my {word convey d; 
The door unlatch'd, and with repeated calls 
Invites her foriner lord within my walls. 
Thus in her crime her confidence ſhe plac'd, 
And with new treaſons would redeem the pait. 
What need J more? into the room they ran,“ 
And meanly murder'd a defenceleſs man. 
 Ui/Jes, baſely born, firſt led the way: | 
Avenging pow'r! with juſtice if I pray, | 
T hat fortune be their own another day. : 
But anſwer you; and in your turn relate 
What brought you living to the Stygran ſtate? 
Driv'n by the winds and errors of the ſea, 
Or did you heav'n's ſuperior doom obey ! 
Or tell what other chance conducts your way, 
To view with mortal eyes our dark retreats, 
Tumults and torments of th' infernal feats: 
While thus in talk the flying hours they paſs, 
The ſun had finiſh'd more than halt his race: 
And they perhaps in words and tears had ſpent 
The little time of ſtay which heav'n had lent. 
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And prels'd betwixt the rocks, the bellowing noiſe 


: 
And dire Tiiphone there keeps the ward ; + 

| Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, 
| Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward war: 


| From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains 
Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains, + 
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But thus the $75y/ chides their long delay: 
Night ruſhes down, and headlong drives the day ; 
ITis here in diff rent paths the way divides 
| The right to Plulo's golden palace guides; 
The left to that unhappy region tends, _ 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends ; 
| The ſeat of night profound and puniſh'd fiends. 
Then thus Derphobus : O ſacred maid! | 
Forbear to chide, and be your will obey'd : 

Lo to the ſecret ſhadows I retire, i 


j 


Jo pay my penance till my years expire. 
1 Proceed, auſpicious prince, with glory crown'd, 
I And born to better fates than I have found. 


He ſaid; and while he ſaid, his ſteps he turn'd 


4 Lo fecret ſhadows, and in ſilence mourn'd. 
4 The hero looking on the left eſpy'd 


A loity tow'r, and ſtrong on ev'ry ſide | 
With treble walls, which Phlegethan ſurrounds, J. 
Whoſe hery flood the burning empire bounds ; \ 
reſounds, | 
Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high 
With adamantine columns threats the iky. 
Vain is the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain, 
Sublime on theſe a tow'r of ſteel is rear'd, 
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* An ordinary 


hacked, and mangled. But in Virgil, as ſoon as he 
comes to that part of the ſtory, he breaks off ab- 


writer would have here made Dei- | 
Shobus 2 a diſmal account of his being murdered, 


SL as * 0 


ruptly; and turns his diſcourſe to other matters. 


And the reaſon is plain. The poet had artificially 
foreſtalled theſe circumſtances 
ives of the figure which Deiphobus made when he 
fit mentions him. So that by thus placing his in- 
cCidents, and thus diſpoſing the ſeveral parts, he both 
avoids repetition, and alſo gives 
to the thoughts of his reader. 
+ Milton ſeems to have had this paſſage in his eye, 
in his deſcription of ſin and death, as the porters of 


Before the gates there ſat 

On either ſide a formidable ſhape; 2 | 
The one ſeem'd woman to the waiſt, and fair; 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, 
Voluminous and vaſt ; a ſerpent arm'd 

With mortal ſting—&c.— 


PR 


2 the deſcription he | 


an unexpected turn 


| 


_ 3 at... a. th. i. 
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. — The other ſhape | 

(If ſhape it might be call'd that ſhape had none, 


3 
| —— Black it ſtood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 5 


And ſhook a dreadful dart: what ſeem'd his head, 
The likeneſs of a kingly crown had on. 


This famous allegory of ſin and death, ſeems to be 
taken from St. Zames's epiſtle, chap. 1, ver. 14. 


} There is ſomething ſtrangely terrifying to the 
imagination in Æneas's and the Sibyl's — * be- 


2*— 


fore the adamantine gates, and liſtening to the clank 


of chains, and the noiſe of iron whips, that were 
heard in thoſe regions of pain and forrow. Milton, 
whoſe imagination was equal to that of any of the 


4 ancients, has taken this hint and nobly improved it. 


Raphael tells Adam, that he was ſent on the day of 


creation to ſee that none of Satan's crew eſcaped 
from hell, as a ſpy, &c. and adds, | 
__ ——-Faſt we found, faſt ſhut 
The diſmal gates, and barricado'd Rrong ; 5 
: But 


* 
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The Trojan ſtood aftoniſh'd at their cries, I The rivals of the Gods, the Tan race, 4 | 
And aſk'd his guide, from whence thole yells ariſe ? | Here ſing'd with lightning roll within th' una. 


And what the crimes and what the tortures were, 
And loud laments that rent the liquid air?“ 
She thus reply'd : The chaſte and holy race 


Are all forbidden this polluted place. 
But Hecate, when ſhe gave to rule the woods, | 


(Then led me trembling thro' thoſe dire abodes, 
And taught the tortures of th' avenging Gods. 
Theſe are the realms of unrelenting tate, 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate. 

He hears and judges each committed crime; 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time: : 


The conſcious wretch mult all his acts revcal ; 


Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal; _ 

From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 

To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. _ 
Straight o'er the guilty ghoſt the fury ſhakes I 
The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes, 


And the pale ſinner with her ſiſters takes. 


Then of itſelf unfolds th' eternal door; 

With dreadful ſounds the brazen hinges roar. 

You ſee before the gate what ſtalking gholt 
Commands the guard, what centries keep the poſt, 
More formidable Hydra ſtands within, 2 
Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. 

The gaping gulph low to the center lies, 


And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the ſkies. | 


—_—_— 
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There Trtyus was to 


thom'd ſpace. 
Here lie th* Alcan twins, (I ſaw them both) 


| Enormous bodies of gigantic growth, 


Who dar'd to fight the Thund'rer to defy, 
Affect his heav'n, and force him from the {+ 


Halmoneus Tuff ring cruel pains 1 found. 


For emulating 'F-ve ; the rattling ſound _ 
Of mimick thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze 
Of pointed lightnings, and their forky ravs. 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he fe, 


Th' audacious wretch four fiery courſers drew 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and madly vain, 


Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. 
Ambitious fool, with horny hoots to paſs 
Oer hollow arches of reſounding braſs, 

To rival thunder in it's rapid courſe, 


And imitate inimitable force. | 
But he, the King of heav'n, obſcure on high, 


Bar'd his red arm, and launching from the {ky 

His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 

Down to the deep abyſs the flaming felon ſtruck. 

foe. who took his birth 

From heav'n, his nurſing from the foodful earth: 

Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 

Infold nine acres of infernal ſpace. 
| A rav'nous 


NOTES 

But long c'er our approaching heard within 
Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance or ſong, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 
* Great is the judgment and virtue of our poet 


in this diviſion, in ſpecifying the moſt atrocious 
_ criminals here puniſhed: unnatural to parents, to 


brethren, and other relations; betrayers of their truſt, 
and cauſe; adulterers ; inceſtuous; rebels; favourers 
of tyrants; thoſe who make and repeal laws for 
bribes, ſell their country, and ſacrifice it's conſtitu- 
tion to their own avarice and ambition. 

+ Rhadamanthus was of Crete, the brother of the 


5 moſt celebrated Minos the Cretan lawgiver, and the 


ſon of Jupiter and Kuripa. Minos is ſaid to have 


firſt delivered the ſyſtem of the Cretan laws; and 


Rhadamanthus's buſineſs was to put them in execu- 


tion. This Plutarch relates in the life of Theſeus. 


Eacus was likewiſe the ſon of Jupiter. Theſe three 
celebrated per ſonages, viz. Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and Aacus, are uſually placed by the poets, as judges 


in the infernal regions, on account of the ſtrictneſs 


and ſeverity of judgment they exerciſed during their 
tives. Virgil makes no mention of acus. 


1 


n 
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t Theſe were the giants, the ſons of Earth and 
Titan, who made war on Jupiter, and heaping 
mountain on mountain, attempted to ſcale heaven. 
Feſiod has nobly deſcribed the battle that enſued be- 
tween them and the Gods. The Aleian twins, ver. 
803, were Otus and Ephialtes, the ſons of Neptune by 
[phimedia. Salmoneus was king of Elis, and being 
quite intoxicated with pride, drove a chariot over a 
bridge of braſs, and caſt torches on his ſubjects, that 
he might imitate thunder and lightning. Virgil ju- 
diciouſly places theſe atheiſtical deſpiſers of God and 
religion. This was agreeable to the laws of Charon- 
das; who ſays, Be the contempt of the Gods put 
into the number of the flagitious crimes. The poet 
dwells particularly on that ſpecies of impiety that 
affects divine honours, the ſtory of Salmoneus. And 
this was doubtleſs deſigned by him for an oblique 
caſtigation of the adulation of the apotheoſis, then 


| beginning to be paid and to be received at Rome. 


$ Poetry never afforded a more lively and affeR-. 


ing deſcription, than this of the puniſhment of Thu. 


The crime of T :tyus was, that he attempted to raviſh 
Latina; for which he was ſhot by Ap. 
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A rav'nous vulture in his open'd ſide 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try'd: 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaſt, 

The growing liver ſtill ſupply'd the feaſt: 

Still are his entrails fruitful to their pains ; 

Th' immortal hunger laſts, th' immortal food 
mains. | 

Ixion and Pirith;us I could name, * 

And more Theffalian chiefs of mighty fame. 

High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 

That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev*ry blaſt. 

They lie below, on golden beds diſplay'd, 

And genial feaſts with regal pomp are made. 

The queen of furies by their ſides is ſet, 


Which if they touch her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears, 

Toſſing her torch, and thund'ring in their ears. 

Then they who brothers better claim diſown, 

Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne: T_ 

Diefraud their clients, and to lucre ſold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold; | 

Who dare not give, and ev'n refuſe to lend 

To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend; 

Vaſt is the throng of theſe ; nor leſs the train 

Of Juſtful youths for foul adult'ry ſlain. 

Hoſts of deſerters, who their honour fold, _ 

And baſely broke their faith for bribes of gold: 4 

All theſe within the dungeon's depth remain, 

Deſpairing pardon, and expecting pain, 

Aſk not what pains; nor farther ſeek to know 

Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. 

Some roll a mighty ſtone ; ſome laid along, 

And bound with burning wi 
| are hung. 


re- 


1 
wires, on ſpokes of wheels : 


] Unhappy Theſeus, doom'd for ever there, 


Is fix'd by fate on his eternal chair ; 

And wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 

(Could warning make the world more juſt or wile, } 

Learn righteouſneſe, and dread th'avenging deities, 

To tyrants others have their country fold, 

Impoting foreign lords for foreign gold: | 

Some have old laws repeal'd, new ſtatutes made, 

Not as the people pleas'd, but as they paid. 

With inceſt ſome their daughters bed profan'd: 

All dar'd the worſt of ills, and what they dar'd at- 
tain'd, bo 

Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongnes, 


| |} And throats of braſs, inſpir'd with iron lungs, 
And ſnatches from their mouths th' untaſted meat. 


[ could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor halt the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 


| But let us haſte our voyage to purſue; 


The walls of Pluto's palace are in view: 
The gate and iron arch above it {tands 


On anvils, labour'd by the Cyclzps hands. 


Before our farther way the fates allow, 

Here muſt we fix on high the golden bough. 
She ſaid, and through the gloomy ſhades they paſs'd, 
And choſe the middle path: arriv'd at laſt, | 


| Lhe prince with living water fprinkled o'er 
| His limbs and body, then approach'd the door; 


Poſſeſs'd the porch, and on the front above 


He fix'd the fatal bough requir'd by Pluto's love. 


Theſe holy rites perform'd, they took their way 
Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay. & 
The verdant fields with thoſe of heav'n may vie, 
With zther veſted and a purple ſky ! 

The bliſsful ſeats of happy fouls below ; 


Stars of their own, and their own {uns they know. 


— 


Their 
| | * 


N. O T ES. 


*The crime of Ixion was, that he attempted to 


raviſh June, and boaſted that he had actually effected 


| it. That of Pirithous the friend of Thefeus, that he | 
laid a deſign to carry off Prsſerpine out of hell. 
Let thoſe ſevere gentlemen, who think reading 


the poets an uſeleſs and trifling ſtudy, attentively 


conlider the noble and juſt moral that is contained in | 


this deſcription of the criminals our poet hath here 

lelected to be puniſhed. This n relates to the 
infringers of the duties of imperfect obligation, 
which civil laws cannot reach; ſuch as, want of 


natural affection to brothers, duty to Parents, paper" 


tion to clients, and charity to the poor. Next to 


theſe are placed thoſe peſts of public and private 


peace, the traitor and the adulterer. It 1s obſervable, 
he does not ſay, ſimply, adulterers, but thoſe ſlain 
for adultery ; as implying, that the greateſt civil pu- 
niſhment makes no atonement for this crime at the 
bar of divine juſtice. PO 


3 


5: NOTES; 

+ Servrus ſays, that Curio is hinted at in theſe lines, 
and Mark Antony in the ſucceeding. And Danatus 
tells us, that Tully is pointed at by the inceſtuous 


criminal, next mentioned; Salliſt adopts this calum- 


ny againſt Cicero, his violent enemy. -But Servius 
rejects this opinion as a groundleſs flander. 
What a tranſition is here from hell to heaven! 
For by heaven we may, in our way of expreſſing, 
underſtand the Elyſium of the heathen; though they 
called that and Tartarus by the common name of 
hell, or the world of departed fpirits; and imagined 
both to be under ground. The whole deſcription 


is ſo charming, that it is almoſt Elyſium to read it! 


As the curſed inhabitants of the other region are 
moſt judiciouſly ſpecified, ſo are the bleſſed ones of 
this: thoſe who ſuffered in the ſervice of their coun- 
try; holy prieſts; pious poets; inventers of arts and 


ſciences; in a word, all public-ſpirited perſons and 
| benefaCtors to mankind, | Ts 
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Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 

And on the green contend the wreſtlers prize. 
Some in heroic verſe divinely ling, 
Others in artful meaſures lead the ring. 

The Thracinn bard, ſurrounded by the reſt, 
There ſtands conſpicuous in his flowing veil, 
His flying fingers and harmonious quill | 
Strike ſev'n diſtinguiſh'd notes, and ſev'n at once they 

„ N 

Here found they Teucrr's old heroic race, 

Born better times and happier years to grace. 
Aſſuracus and Ilus here enjoy 

Perpetual fame, with him who founded 27. 

The chief bcheld their chariots from afar, 

Their ſhining arms, and courſers train'd to war: 
Their lances fix'd in earth, their ſteeds around, 
Free from their harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground. 
The love of horſes which they had alive, 

And care of chariots, after death ſurvive.“ 

Some chearful ſouls were feaſting on the plain ; 
Some did the fong, and ſome the choir maintain. 
Beneath a laurel thade, where mighty P- 

Mounts up to woods above, and hides tis head be- 

low. Ee 

Tre patriots live, who for their country's good, 

In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood 


n . . * I 


A > © nw —— ry a> Ann, — 


| Prieſts of unblemith'd lives here made abode, 


And poets worthy their inſpiring God; 


And ſearching wits, of more mechanic parts, 


Who grac'd their age with new invented arts. 


Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 
And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 
The heads of theſe with holy fillets bound, 
And all their temples were with garlands crown'd, 
To theſe the Si thus her ſpecch addreſs'd, 
And firſt to him ſurrounded by the reſt; 
Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaſt; 
Say, happy fouls, divine Mufeus fay,t_ 
Where lives Anchijes, and where lies our way 
To find our hero, for whoſe only ſake | 
We fought the dark abodes, and croſs'd the bitter 
>» AKE?.. „ 
To this the ſacred poet thus reply'd ; 


In no fix'd place the happy ſouls reſide; 


In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds 

By chryital ſtreams, that murmur through the meads, 
But pals yon caſy hill, and thus deſcend, 

The path conducts you to your journey's end. 


And ithews them all the thining fields below; 
They vind the hill, and through the blitsful mea- ? 
dows go. | | J 
| | = Wie 


— 


0 E- 8: 


* This is excellent ſenſe; and taking it for a | 


gencral doctrine, as true divinity as it is poetry. 


though it is not true literally that any one in heaven 


will take delight in chariots and horſes, &c. yet it 
is true that our affections and inclinations will be 
entirely the ſame in the next world, as they are in 


this. Upon the due conſideration of which, our 
wills and patlions ought to be regulated. We can- 


not at all enjoy heaven hereafter, unleſs we in fome 
meaſure enjoy it here. Rf x wh. 
+ Some commentators a{k why Virgildoes Muſeus 


the honour to place him in the EHHiian fields, and to 


addreſs the Sys words to him, rather than to Ho- 
mer, We once ſaw a company of very learned men 
almoſt unanimouſly agree, that Virgil ought indeed 
to have beſtowed this honour upon Homer, but that 
his jealouſy of him prevented it. We did not at that 
time reflect on it, and yet nothing is more ridiculous 
than this, and the an{wer to this objection is obvi- 


ous: which is, that Virgil would have been guilty | 


of a horrible fault in giving this commiſſion to Ho— 

mer in neas's life time, {ince he was not born till 

a long time after. Wherefore to anſwer the Sy, 

this wiſe poet has choſen Muſaus, who being Or- 

he's dilciple, was much ancienter than Hamer, 

for he lived about the time of the Tran war itſelf. 
No. 6. | 


N Or E S. | 
It is ſcarce credible, that Scaliger the father ſhould 
be ſo much miſtaken as he is, when he takes Miſæus, 
the author of the ſmall poem of Leander and Hers, 
who, as many learned men believe, was later than 
Virgil himſelf, for this ancient Miſæus, and that 


ſuperior to Homer, that it was for that reaſon that 
Virgil preferred him to Homer in the honour which he 
did him in the Ehſian fields, without ever thinking 
how 1mpertinent it would have been to place Homer 
in hell before the death of .Z#neas, Uly//es, and fo 
many heroes whole adventures and exploits he ſung, 
If Homer had lived during the Trojan war, he had 


muſt have diſpatched his Iiad and Odyſſey very haſtily 


logue with the $:by]; but it is plainly proved that he 
did not live till long after; and as no reaſon obliged 
Virgil tobe guilty of this error in chronology, and it 
being impoſlible for him to be ignorant of it, he 
therefore avoided ſuch a groſs fault; which would be 
in a word, to make Homer die before he was born. 
We believe on the contrary, that if he could hand. 


his character unworthy of a molt generous mind. 


FH 


This ſaid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 


he ſhould alledge, to ſhew how much this poet was 


never choſen it for the ſubject of his poem, and he 


in ſeven years, in order to be ready to hold this dia- 


ſomely have mentioned him, he would very willing- 
ly have done him that honour, nothing appearing in 
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O long expected to my dear embrace; 


He ſaid, and falling tears his face bedew: 

Then thrice around his neck his arms he threw; 
And thrice the flitting ſhadow ſlipp'd away, 
Like winds, or empty dreams that fly the day. | 


* . — 


— 


"— 
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But old Anchiſes in a flow'ry vale | | Now in a ſecret vale the Tian ſees ] 
Review'd his muſter'd race, and took the tale. 


Thoſe happy ſpirits, which ordain'd by fate, 

For future being and new bodies wait; 

With ſtudious thought obſerv'd tht illuſtrious throng, 
In nature's order as they paſs'd along. 


Their names, their fates, their conduct, and their 


8 care, | | ME 
In peacetul ſenates, and ſucceſsful war. 


He, when eas on the plain appears,“ 


Meets him with open arms, and falling tears, 
Welcome, he ſaid, the Gods undoubted race; 


Once more *tis giv'n me to behold your face! 
The love and pious duty which you pay 


Have paſs'd the perils of fo hard a way. 


Tis true, computing times, I now believ'd 


The happy day approach'd; nor are my hopes de- 


ceiv d. 


What length of lands, what oceans have you paſs'd, 


What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhores been cait ? 
How have I fear'd your fate! but fear'd it moit 
When love aſſail'd you on the Lyb:an coaſt. + 
To this the filial duty thus replies 
Your ſac red ghoſt before my ſleeping eyes 
Appear'd, and often urg'd this painful enterpriſe. J - 
After long toſſing on the Tyrrhene ſea, | 


My navy rides at anchor in the bay. 


But reach your hand, oh parent ſhade, nor ſhun _ 
'The dear embraces of your longing ſon ! „„ 


. 


A ſep'rate grove, thro' which a gentle breeze 
Plays with a paſling breath, and whiſpers thro] 
the trees; 7 5 | 
And juſt before the confines of the wood 
The gliding Lethe leads her ſilent flood. 
About the boughs an airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees that hunt. the golden 
dew ; | | 13 8 | 
In ſummer's heat on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their bells to ſuck the balmy ſeed: 
The winged army roams the field around; 
The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the ſound. 
Aneas wond' ring ſtood; then a{k'd the cauſe, 
| Which to the ſtream the crowding peopte draws: 


Then thus the fire: The ſouls that throng the flood 


Are thoſe, to whom by fate are other bodies ow'd : $ 
In Lethe's lake they long oblivion tale; _ 

Of future life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt. 

Long has my ſoul defir'd this time and place, 

To let before your ſight your glorious race; 

That this preſaging joy may fire your mind; 

To ſeek the ſhores by deſtiny detign'd: 


O father, can it be, that ſouls ſublime 
Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime ? 


And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? 
Anchiſes then in order thus begun | 
To clear thoſe wonders to his godlike ſon, 


| Know firſt that heav'n, and earth's compacted 


frame, 5 | | 

And flowing waters, and the ſtarry flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one common ſoul 
Inſpires and feeds, and animates the whole. F 


_ This 


— 


* Our expectation had been long raiſed, and one Il 


longed moſt eagerly for the interview betwixt Aneas 
and his father; and now when 1t really happens, 


what can be imagined more interefling? Nothing | 


can be more artful and judicious, than the manner 


in which the poet introduces Aneas to take a review 


of his poſterity. N 
+ There 1s a great art in making Anchiſes anxious 
for his fon, while he was detained at Carthage. It 
reminds the reader of that important epiſode. wy 
+ Alluding to the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
tranſmigration of the ſoul from one body to another; 


which notion is oo ridiculed in that dialogue of 


Lucian, entitled the Cock; which is, perhaps, the 
moſt humorous piece of that author. 

In theſe ſublime and exalted verſes, Virgil fol- 
Jows the refined ſentiments of Plato, concerning the 
anima mundi, or ſoul of the world, pervading and 


. N O T ES. 
vivifying all created things. To illuſtrate this opi- 
nion, we ſhall ſubjoin the following remarks.— 
Both Soics and Platonics held the world to be alive, 
though ſometimes it be mentioned as an ancient 
animal, ſometimes as a plant or vegetable. But in 
this, notwithſtanding what hath been ſurmiſed by 
{ome learned men, there ſcems to be no atheiſm, 
For fo long as the world is ſuppoſed to be quick- 
ened by elementary fire or ſpirit, which is itſelf ani- 
mated by foul, and directed by underſtanding, it 
tollows that all parts thercof originally depend upon, 
and may be reduced unto, the ſame indiviſible ſtem 
or principle, to wit, a ſupreme mind ; which is 
the concurrent doctrine of Pyfhagoraans, Platonics, 
and Storrs. There is, according to theſe philoſo- 
{| phers, a life infuſed through all things; an intel- 
1 leCtual and artificial fire, an inward principle, ani- 
| mal ſpirit, or natural life, producing and torming 


| within 


" ; * 


— 
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This active mind infus'd thro? all the ſpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs. 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. 
Th' ethereal vigour is in all the ſame, 


And ev'ry ſoul is filPd with equal flame; 


As much as earthy limbs, and groſs allay 


Of mortal members, ſubject to decay, | 
Blunt not the beams of heav'n and edge of day. I 


From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts, 


Deſire and fear by turns poſſeſs their hearts; 


And grief And joy; nor can the grov'ling mind, | 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, ö 


Afſert the native ſkies, or own it's heav'nly kind. 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh their ſtains; 


But long-contraRed filth ev'n in the ſoul remains. 


The relicks of invet'rate vice they wear, 
And ſpots of fin obſcene in ev'ry face appear.*. 
For this are various penances enjoin'd, 


And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind; 


Some plung'd in waters, others purg'd in tres, 


Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the ruſt ex- 


Pires, 


As otter'd to the view they paſs along: 


All have their Manes, and thoſe Manes bear; 

The few ſo cleans'd to theſe abodes repair, 

And breathe in ample fields the ſoft Elyſian air. 

Ihen are they happy, when by length of time 

The ſcurf is worn away of each committed 
crime ; Fe 


No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains, 


But the pure ether of tne ſoul remains. 

But when a thouſand rolling years are paſt, 

(So long their puniſhments and penance laſt,) 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving God 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood; 


In large forgetiul draughts to ſteep the cares 


Of their palt labours, and their irkſome years; 
That, unrememb'ring of it's former pain, 
The ſoul may ſuffer mortal fleſh again. 

Thus having ſaid, the father ſpirit leads 


The prieſtefs and his fon thro' ſwarms of ſhades, 


And takes a riſing ground, from thence to ſee 
The long proceſlion of his progeny. 
Survey (purſu'd the fire) this airy throng, 


| Theſe 


NOTES. 


within as art doth without; regulating, moderating, 


and reconciling the various motions, qualities, and 


parts of this mundane: ſyſtem, By virtue of this 
life, the great maſſes are held together in their or- 


derly courſes, as well as tae minuteſt particles go- 
yerned in their natural motions, according to the 
ſeveral faws of attraction, gravity, electricity, mag- 


_ Hetil, and the reſt, It is this gives inſtincts, 


teaches the ſpider her web, and the bee her honey. 
This it 18 that directs the roots of plants to draw 
forth juices from the earth, and the leaves and corti- 
cal veitels to ſeparate and attract ſuch particles of 


air and elementary fire, as ſuit their reſpective na- | 


tures. Nature ſeems to be not otherwiſe diſtin- 
guiſhed from the anima mundi, than as life is from 
aul; and upon the principles of the oldeſt philoſo- 
phers, may not improperly or incongruouſly be 
ityled the life of the world. —Alcincus, in his tract of 
the doctrine of Plalo, ſaith, that God hath given the 


world both mind and foul : others include both in 
the word foul, and ſuppoſe the ſoul of the world to | 


be God. Philo appears to be of this opinion in ſe- 
vera] parts of his writings. And Virgil, who was 
no itranger to the Pythegcrean and Platonic tenets, 
writes to the ſame purpoſe. Thus much the ſchools 
of Pythagoras and Plats ſeem agreed in, to wit, that 
the ſoul of the world, whether having a diſtinct. 
mind of it's own, or directed by a ſuperior mind, 
Goth embrace all it's parts, connect them by an in- 


— — * — 


| SET | N. O T E S. | | 

viſible and indiſſoluble chain, and preſerve them ever 

well adjuſted and in good order. | 
* Nothing can be more refined and ſpiritualized 


than the doctrine of Pluto (which our poet here 


purſues) concerning che baſeneſs of indulging ſen- 
fual pleaſures, and of the filth, the ſtains, and the 
corruption with which they gradually taint and in- 
fect the foul. MA7i/t5n has beautifully adorned theſe 
ſentiments in his mus: the reader of taſte will 
thank us for inſerting the pallage. SE 
| — When luſt 

By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 

But moſt by lewd and laviſh act of fin, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 

The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 

The divine property of her firſt being. 

Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp, *: 

Oft ſeen in charnel vaults, and ſepulchres, 

Ling'ring and fitting by a new-made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov'd ; 

And linkt itſelf by carnal ſenſuality, - 

To a degenerate and degraded ſtate. - 

We cannot forbear obſerving, that this fine circum- 
tance of the ghoſts wandering near vaults, &c. is 
literally. tranſlated from PlaſſlCCGs6. 

+ Prophecies are oracular, and therefore ſhort ; 
and thoſe eſpecially ought to be ſo, which are pre- 
ditions of things already paſt, An indifferent wri- 

| der 
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All theſe ſhall then be towns of mighty fame, 


then Numa. 


Here is a particular beauty which is little taken | faid of this emperor than of any other man, all the 


notice of. The liſt which Virgil has here drawn 
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Theſe are th' Lalian names which fate will join 

With our's, and graft upon the Tran line. 

Obſerve the youth who firſt appears in ſight, 

And holds the neareſt ſtation. to the light; 
Mready ſeems to {nuff the vital air, 

Ard leans juit forward on a ſhining ſpear ; 

Silvius is he, thy laſt begotten race, 

But firſt in order ſent to fill thy place; 

An Alban name, but mix'd with Daraan blood, 

Born in the covert of a ſhady wood: 

Him fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary life. 
In Alba he ſhall fix his royal feat, 

And born a king, a race of kings beget. 

Then Procas, honour of the Tran name, 
Citys, and Numitor, of endleſs fame. 

And ſecond Silvius after theſe appears 


Silujus Aneas, for thy name he bears, 


For arms and juſtice equally renown'd, _ 
Who, late reſtor'd, in Alba ſhall be crown'd. 
How great they look, how vigorouſly they wield 
Their weighty lances, and ſuſtain the ſhield ! | 
Bit they who crown'd with oaken wreaths appear, 
Shall Gabian walls and ſtrong Fidenaæ rear; 
Nementum, Bola, with Poametia found, 
And raiſe Catian tow'rs on rocky ground. 


Tho' now they lie obſcure, and lands without a 
name. | | ” 


n 5 
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ter (as ſome moderns upon the ſame occaſion have 


actually done) would have launched out into long 
dæſcriptions, and given us the hiſtory at large. But 
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'] 412»/tus, promis'd oft, and long foretold, 


this is not to imitate Virgil: he gives us only ſhort. 


hints in a divine enthuſiaſm; and even thoſe not in 


the real order of time, as things actually happened: 
it was not his buſineſs to be an exact chronologer : 
this would have been extremely flat and dull; and 
.the reader would have known before-hand what he 
was going to fay : but now he is agreeably diſap- 
pointed and ſurprized. 
once of all the ghoſts ſtanding before him; and they 
are not ſuppoſed to be ranged in order according to 
their future ſucceſſion. Yet he does not entirely 
negle& chronology ; ſo as to name Romulus firſt, 
then Camillus, then Numitor, then Auguſtus, and 


Anchiſes has a proſpeQ at 


up, was in general to do honour to the Roman name, 


but more particularly to compliment Auguſtus. For 


this reaſon Anchiſes, who ſhews Aneas molt of the 
reſt of his deſcendants in the ſame order that they 


or. IR GI. 

ee Romulxs the great, born to reſtore 
The crown that once his injur'd grandſire wore. 
This prince a prieſteſs of your blood ſhall bear, 
And like his fire in arms he ſhall appear. 
'F'wo riſing creſts his royal head adorn ; 

Born from a- God, himſelf. to godhead born. 
His tire already ſigns him for the ſkies, 

nd marks the ſeat amidit the deities. 

Auſpicious chief! thy race in times to come 

Shall ſpread the conqueſt of imperial Rome : 

Roni, whole aſcending tow'rs ſhall heav'n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade. 
High as the mother of the Gods in place, 
And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 


| Then when in pomp the makes the Phrygian 


round, | | 
With golden turrets on her temples crown'd, 
A hundred Gods her ſweeping train ſupply ; 
Her offspring all, and all command the ſky. 
Now tix-your ſight, and ſtand intent, to ſee 
Your Roman race and .Fulian progeny.“ 
The mighty Gzfar waits his vital hour, 
Impatient for the world, and graſps his promis'd 
| poẽWwr. ä 


But next behold the youth of form divine, 


Cefar himſelf exalted in his line; 


Sent to the realm that Saturn rul'd of old; 
Born to reſtore a bettor age of gold. 


ö 
j 
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2, 3 = 3 ad Africk 


F 
were to make their appearance in the world, breaks 


his method for the ſake of Auguſtus, whom he ſin- 


gles out immediately after having mentioned Romu- 
luc, as the moſt illuſtrious perſon who was to riſe 
in that empire, which the other had founded. He 


was impatient to deſcribe his poſterity, raiſed to the 


utmoſt pitch of glory ; and therefore paſſes over all 
the reſt to come at this great man, whom by this 
means he 1mplicitly repreſents as making the moſt 
conſpicuous figure among them. By this artifice 
the poct did not only give his emperor the greateil 


| praiſe he could beſtow upon him, but hindered his 


reader from drawing a parallel, which would have 
been diſadvantageous to him, had he been cele- 
brated in his proper place ; that is, after Pompey and 
Ceſar, who each of them eclipſed Auguſtus in mili- 


f tary glory. Though there have been finer things 


wits of Tis age having tried to outrival one another 
on that ſubject, he never received a compliment 
which can be compared, for ſublimity of thought, 
to that Which the poet here makes him, 
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 Africk and India ſhall his pow'r obey, 

He ſhall extend his propagated ſway, 

Beyond the ſolar year, without the ſtarry way: 

here Atlas turns the rolling heav'ns around, 

And his broad ſhoulders wita their lights are 
crown'd. ; 

At his foreſeen approach already quake 

The Caſpian kingdoms, and MMawvtan lake. 

Their ſcers behold the tempeſts from afar, 

And threat'ning oracles denounce the war, * 

Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'nfold gates, 

And ſceks his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephew's 

| fates. 1 ö 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 

Not tho? the brazen-footed hind he lle -,; 

Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar, 

And dipp'd his arrows in Zernean gore. 

Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 

By tygers drawn triumphant in his car, 

From Niſus' top deſcending on the plains, 

With curling vines around his purple reins, 

And doubt we yet thro' dangers to purſue 

The paths of honour, and a crown in view; 

But what's the man who from afar appears, + 

His head with olive crown'd, his hand acenſer bears? 

His hoary beard and holy veſtments bring 

His loſt idea back; I know the Roman king. 

He ſhall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain, 

Call'd from his mean abode a ſceptre to ſuſtain. 


D 


The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. { 


| (Now, friends below, in cloſe embraces join; 


Him Tullus next in dignity ſucceeds 5 

An active prince, and prone to mai tial dzeds, 

He thall his troops for fighting fieids prepare, 
Diſus'd to toils and triumph of the war. 

By dint of {word his crown he {hall increaſe, 

And ſcour his armour from the ruit of peace, 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air, 

But vain within, and proudly popular. 

Next view the Tarquin kings; th' avenging ſwort 
Of Brutus juſtly drawn, and N, reſtor'd. 


He firſt renews the rods and axe ſevere, 
And gives the conſuls royal robes to wear. 
His ſons, who ſeek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 


And long for arbitrary lords again, 

With ignominy feourg'd, in open ſight, | 
He dooms to death deſcrv'd, ailerting public right. 
Unhappy man, to break the pious laws 


{| Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe! 


Howe'er the doubtful fact is underſtood, 
Tis love of honour, and his country's good: 


Behold Terguatus the ſame track purſue, 
And next the two devoted Decii view. 
The Druſian line, Camillus loaded home 


; . 


With ſtandards well redeem'd, and foreign foes o'er- 


| COme. $ | ; | 
The pair you ſee in equal armour ſhine, 


NOT E S. 


*It appears that Virgil alludes, in this paſſage, to 


a certain oracle or predicton, which a little before 
the time of Auguſtus's birth had ſpread itſelf over the 
univerſe. It was, that there would ſoon be born a 
perſon, who ſhould be maſter of the whole world. 

his oracle, ſpread over the face of the whole earth, 
might indeed relate to Feſus CHriſt, whoſe birth was 
near that time. The people applied it to Auguſtus, 
as the predictions of the Cumæuan Sibyl, which re- 
lated to the Mieſſiub were interpreted by Virgil in 
favour of, and by way of compliment to, the young 
Marcellus. " Sens | 

+ Numa Pompilius. 


+ Perhaps the fineſt ſubje either for poetry PRs 


painting, is the firſt Brutus on the judicial ſeat, juſt 


defore the act of giving ſentence on his own fons, | 


for their treachery to the commonwealth. What 
2 noble ſtrife was there between natural affection, 
and the love of one's country? between duty an 
defire, between common humanity and the ſpirit 
perhaps the pride) of a Roman? What a fine group 
of figures would the ſuppliants for the criminals 


No. 7. 
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N r . 


compoſe in ſuch a piece? On one ſide of the tribu- 
nal, the wife of the judge and mother of the offen- 


ders; and all the relations divided in the ſame 


manner, between a deſire of moving pity, and an 
abhorrence of the very crime, for the pardon of 


which they would interceed: the people of Rome, on 


the other {ide, with looks full of mixed paſlions ; 
ſome ſtruck with pity amidſt all their ſeverity, ſome 
almoſt condemning, and yet approving at the ſame 
time, the rigid juſtice of the father ; while others 


commiſerate the youth of the ſons, and ſeem incenſ- 
ed at the unnatural impartiality of the judge. 


$ There were two of this name, who ſignalized 


themſelves at Kme. The firſt defeated Haſurubal, 
the brother of Hannibal. The ſecond was the fon 
of Livia, the wife of Auguſtus, and made war very 
ſucceſsfully in Germany. The two Decii, the father 


and the ſon, devoted themſelves one after another to 
die for their country; the one in the war againſt the 
Gaul, the other in the war againſt the Samnztes, 


Camillus was five times Dictator, and triumphed four 
times, over the /olſc;, the Veii, over the Gaus (at 
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But when they leave the ſhady reatms of night, 


And cloath'd in bodies, breathe your upper light,) 

With mortal hate eac h other ſhall purſue ; 

What wars, what wounds, what {laughter ſhall en- 
e: 9 8 | 

From A! pine heights the farther firſt defec ends HE 

11s daughter's hufb and in the plain attends: 

His daug! rNter's hufband arms his caſtern friends: | j 


1 
| Embrace ag aln my 6 be 1025 no more, 
Nor [ta] un your country with nor children's gore. 


And th: du, the firſt, 1a ty down wy jawlets elaim, 
Thou of my blood who bear'it the 7uyan name. 
eg comes, who ſhall in triumph ride,“ 
And to the capitol his nariot guide; | 
From conquer d Corinth rich with Grecian ſ->oils, 
And yet another fam'd for warlike tolls, 7 
5-5 thall impole the Reman laws; 
And on the Greeks revenge the Tran cauſe ; : 
Shall drag in chains their Ach//lzan race; 
Shall vi indicate his anceſtors diſgrace; 
And Pallas for her violated place. 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd, & 
And conqu' ring C:/Jus goes with laurels crown d. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipiss' worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, || 
The double bane of Carthage © Who can ſee, 
Without eſteem for virtuous poverty, 


_— 


NOTES... 
which time he delivered Rome) and again over the 
ſame people in his old age in the year of Rome 387. 


| The next lines relate to Jul. us Ceſar, and Pompey. 


* Lucius Mummius. 

+ T. Quinctius Flaminius. 

I Philip,! king of AMlacedon. 

0 M. Portius Cuts, the cenſor. 


þ Virgil had Lucretius's expreſſion in his eye, who 


calls Sc:pi5 Africanus, Scipiades, belli 7 # 'ulmen. This 
great A cral put an ei id to the third Panic war, by 
utter!) deſtroying Carthage. 


Fabricius could not be corrupted by "the Sam- 


nites, nor by Pyrrhus; and being offered a large 


bribe , anſwered, Roman aurum non Pavere, Jed baben- 


tibus aurum mperare.. 
* ©, Fabius Maximus. 

++ This noble account of the Roman heroes is as 
nobly lod by this character of their peculiar geni- 
us, and 2 by which they were then remarkably 
diſtinguit ied; the art of policy, and government. 
It is ingenioufly inſinuated by way of advice; and 
the verſes are in perfection beautiful ; ſome (the Ce- 
rinthians) ſhall excel in ſtatuary; others (the Athe- 
ni ans in oratory; a third fort (the CHa 
Egyptians } in aſtronomy. But let government be 


2 — 


Severe Fabricius, or can ceaſe t' admire 

The Feen con ſul in his coarſe attire! 

Tird as I am, my praiſe the Fabii claim; 
And thou great hero, greateſt of thy name, ** 

Ordain' d in war to fave the 0 7 ſtate, 

And by delays to put a ſtop to fate !. 

Let others better mould the running maſs 

Ot mctais, and inform the breathing braſs, 

And ſoften into fleſh a marble face: ++ 

Plead better at the bar ; deſcribe the ſkies, 

And when the ſtars deſcend, and when they riſe: 


But Rome, *tis thine alone with awful ſway 


To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 


Diſpoſing peace and war thy own majeſtic way: 
To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free; 


Theſc are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 14 


He paus'd; and while with wond' ring eyes they 
.. view 'd 

They paſling Fvitits, thus his ſpeech renew'd : $& 

See great Marcellus! how, untir'd in toils, 


| He moves with manly grace, how rich with __ 


ſpoils ! 


He, when his country threaten” d with alarm 


Requires his courage and his conqu'ring arms, 


Shall more than once the Punic bands affright, 


Shall Kul the ny king in 1 ſingle fight: 


Them 


— 


an and 


W 


pertancc, 


e OT Þ Sc 

the character of Rome. The Grectans ardoubted 
far excelled the Romans in ſtatuary, painting, 
and indeed in all the fine arts. 
likewife allow, that the eloquence of Dem ofehenes i 1s: 
ſuperior to T's. But the ſecret realon why Firgit 


ſeems to give the ſuperiority of eloquence to the 


Greeks might perhaps be, that Tully was very odious 
to his patron, and his ſhadowed hero Auguſtus, And 
how greatly the Greis excelled the Romans in alt 
parts of philolophy, and the reaſons of ſuch excel- 
lence, may be feen.1n the noble concluſion of Nr. 


| Hare 8 late treatiſe, intitled Hermes. 


++ The Romans do not ſtick at o ning, that the 


Greeks exceeded them in all the polite arts, and 1 in. 


every branch of literature. This paſſage is a re- 
markable proof of it, and one m. abt load ſeveral 
pages with others, from lorace ard Cicero. The 
Koman arts were the arts 0{-war and government. 
Let us here admire an arttu] firoke. of the poet: 


he makes Anchijes ſtop in his narration, before be 


begins his account and character of Marcellus; this: 
awakens the reader's attention, and makes the per- 
fon he is going to {peak of, of more dignity and iur. 


poetry, 
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Then to the capitol i in ian move, 

And the third ſpoils ſhall grace Feretrian Jede. 

Fncas here beheld of form divine 

A godlike youth, in glitt'ring armour ſhine : 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace ; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. 

He ſaw, and wond' ring, a{k'd his airy guide, 

What and of whence was he who preſs'd the hero's 
{ide ? 

His ſon, or one of his illuſtrious name, 

How like the former, and almoſt the ſame: 

Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him around; 

All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a thouting ſound 

But hov'ring miſts around his brows are ſpread, 

And night with ſable ſhades involves his head. 


Seek not to know {the ghoſt reply'd with tears) 


The ſorrows of thy ſons in future years: 

This youth (the bliſsſul viſion of a day) 

Shall juit be ſhewn on earth, and ſnatch'd away. 
The Gods too high had rais'd the Roman ſtate, 
Were but their gilts as Penne as great. 
What groans of men. ſhall fill the Martiun field! * 
How fierce a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield! 
What fun'ral pomp thall floating Tyber ſee, 


When from his bed he views the ſad ſolemnity!! 


No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give, 

No youth afford to great a calle to grieve. 

The Tran honour and the Roman boaſt ; 
Admir'd when living, and ador'd when loſt! 
Mirror of ancient faith in curly youth! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth! 

No foe unpuniih'd in the nighting field 

dare thee foot to foot with ſword and ſhield; 


99 
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* Part of the ſepulch re in which the aſhes of 


Alarcellus were depolited, (and which was bwlt by 
gs for Fulius Ceſar himſelf, and the reſt of his 

family) is {till remain! "g- It ſtands in the Cantp's 
Mariiis, near the banks of the Tiber; and, when 


one ſees it, puts one itrongly in mind of the verſes 


in Virgil, where he ipeaks of the funeral of that 
young prince. It is what they now call the Mau- 


feleum Augusti. 8 | 
+ At h aring theſe beautifal lines on the death of 


her ſon, Octavia, to whom Fire was reading them, 
fainted away. The poet moſt judictoutly wid art- 
fully ſuppretled the name of A othes to the laſt. 
When he uttered it, it was fo unexpected a ſtroke, 
that the princeſs could bear it no more. 


2 


| 


When ihe 


F 


Much leſs in arms oppoſe thy matchleſs force, 
When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming horſe. 


Ah, could'ſt thou break through fate's levere de 


| cree, 

A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee! + 
Full caniſters of fragrant lilies br. Nu 

Mixt with the purple roſes of the ſbring: 
'Let me with fun'ral flow'rs his bod row ; 
This gift which parents to their children 01 $6; 


This unavailing gift at leaſt ! may beitow ! 


Thus having ſaid, he led the hero round 
The confines of the bleſt A7 15 an ground; 
Which when Anchiſes to his fon had f ſhow Ns 

And fir'd his mind to mount the promis'd throne, 
He tells the future wars, ordain'd by tate; 

The ſtrength and cuſtonis of the Latian ſtate; 

The prince and people, and fore arms his care 
With rules to puſh his fortune, or to bear. 

Two gates the lent houſe of {leep adorn ; 

Ot polith d 1v'ry this, that of tranſparent horn; 
True viſtons thro! tranſparent horn ariſe, 

Thro' ohn d wy pals deluding lies. | 

Of various things diſcourſing as he paſs'd, 

Anchiſes hither bends his ſt eps at lait, 

Then through, the gate of iv'ry he diſmiſs'd 

Els valiant offspring, and divining gust. 

Straight to the ſhips Anas took his Way, 
Embark" d his men, and ſkim't :; along the ſea ; 

Still coaiting till he gain'd Cajeta's bay. j 
At length on Oy ground his = allics moor; 

Their heads arc turn'd to fea, their ſterns to ſhore, 
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. 


recovered a little, ſhe ordered the poet Mould receive 


| ten leſterces for every verſe relating to Marcellus, 

that is; about fourfcore pounds of our EAglißh coin. 
8 tells us, that Pirgil read his verſes with 
great ſweetneſs, propriety, and grace; pronuntiabat 
maximd cum ſuv? tate, & lencciniis miris. Few poets 
are bleſſed with this talent. 
his play to the actors, to whom he is about to ſell 
it, woe be to him if he doth not read it well, It is 


impoſſible to do a greater ſervice to a piece of 


poetry, than to read it well: it removes ſeveral 


; faults; and no poem is fo good, but an ill reader 


may ſpoil it. Virgil was therefore very happy, 
having the talent both of making charming verſes, 
and of reading em well, 


The 
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A ND thou, O matron of immortal fame! 


Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, 
Thy name (tis all a ghoſt can have) remains. 


laſt books are not ſo much eſteemed as the firſt ſix, 


certainly not inferior to the firſt, This ſeventh 


have in every part of it the marvellous, and it is 


ar GENUINE WORKS or VIRGIL. 
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AR G UM EN T. 


King Latinus entertains Eneas, and promiſes him his only daughter Lavinia, the heireſs of his crown. Turnus 
being in Inve with her, faugured by her mother, and ſtirred up by Juno and Al-Ro, breaks the treat 
was made, and engages in his quarrel Mazentius, Camilla, Meſſapus, and many other of the nigh 
Princes, whiſe forces, and the names of their commanders are particularly related. > 


' which 


Here dying, to the ſhore haſt left thy name ; 
Cajeta ſtill the place is call'd from thee, t 
The nurſe of great Æneas' infancy. 


6 — i. — . — — 


Nov when the prince her fun'ral rites had paid, 


| He plough'd the Tyrrbene ſeas with ſails difplay'd. 
From land a gentle breeze aroſe by night, | 
| Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was bright, j 


And the ſea trembled with her ſilver light. 
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* A new ſcene of action here preſents itſelf to 
our great poet. In the fix firſt books he has imi- 
tated the Odyſſey; in the ſix laſt he propoſes the 
lliad for his pattern. He himſelf gives us notice 


by the invocation towards the beginning of this ſe. | 
venth book, that he took this part to be more im- 


portant than the firſt, Notwithſtanding which, by 
a kind of deſtiny common to moſt works, theſe fix 


” 


and much leſs read. But, upon a cloſe examina- 
tion, and upon a general ſurvey of the whole, we 
cannot diſcover the reaſon of this. It is certain, 
that as the poet had reviſed them leſs frequently than 
the firſt, their verſification is not fo perfect. But as 
to their diſpoſition, their fictions, &c. they are 


book upon the whole contains as many pleaſing 
circumſtances as are to be found in any other: we 


fled with ſo great a variety of events, that there are 


„„ 0 on % 


| few books where the ſtory is more engaging. It's 


principal part is the review or catalogue of the 
forces, and it is ealily perceived that the poet has 


here raiſed and exerted himſelf. | 


+ What is ſaid of Cajeta in theſe firſt four lines 


ſeems liable to objection. She is not conſiderable 
enough to be ſo particularly taken notice of. But 
we muſt always remember, that the manners and 
cuſtoms of the ancients differed from our's. The 
nurſes of princes and great perſons were themſelves 
perſons of high quality: and even the office of a 
nurſe, as ſuch, was honourable, The poet there- 
fore having, at the concluſion of the preceding book, 
mentioned the harbour of Cajeta (as it was actually 


called in his time) in which the fleet was at an- 
chor, at once does honour to his hero and his 
country by this fiction. "Thus Miſenus and Pali- 
nurus had before given names to other parts of 
[taly. 85 . 
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Theſe from their caverns, 
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| 


Now near the ſhelves of Circe's ſhores they run, 


{Circe the rich, the daughter of the ſun,) 


A dang roius coaſt: the Godde s waſtes her d. lays 
In joyous ſongs, the rocks refound her lays : 


In ſpinning, or the loom, ſhe ſpends the night, 
And cedar brand: 


tupply hep father's liglit. 

From hence were heard (rebellowing to the ma in,) 

The roars of lions that refuſe the chain; . 

The grunts of briſtled boars, and groans of bears, 

And herds of howling wolve es that ſtun the ſailors 
ears.” 7 

at the cloſe of night, 

Fill the fad ifle with horror and 5 ; 

PDarklivg they mourn their fate, whom Circe's 
pow'r 


2 
8 


(That watch'd the moon and p? anetary hour) 


With words and wicked herbs, from h. man kind 
Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd. 
Which monſters, left the T7 7 rsjun's pious hoſt 
Should bear or touch upon th' ABA coaſt, 
Propitious Neptune tteer'd their coaſt by niglit 
With ning gales, that ſped their happy flight. 


| And roll'd hi. 


Supp! ly'd with theſe, they ſkim the ſounding ſhore, 

And hear the ſwelling ſurges vainly roar, 

Now when the roſy morn began to riſe, 

A, nd wav'd her ſa t, on ftreamer thro? the Kies; 
Vhen Ther Ws bait d in purple 1: Ot . own, 

And from her face e the breath: nds arc blown; 

A ſudden f. i nce fat upon the 0 A; 

And fw2er bing oars with ſtruggli 28 urge their way. 
18 = 7 % Ut from the — main be! 36 iq a wood, ＋ : 

WI nich 1 thick Wiki ih; Accs 5 and: A br. I horror i It 92 1: 


B=twixt the trees the Tyher took bis. courſe, 


NVith hiripoole dil uplcd; and with dow ward force 


That drove the {an along, he took His w ays 
VE! row e to the ſca. 
About kim, and abb ve, ard round the wnnd, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his Fic) d, 
Eh IT hath' d within, OT bafſl:” d 10 
Yo meiul ſongs their narrow throats ar PP. J. 
The captain gives command, the joyfu 2 train 
Glide thro' the gloomy ade, and leave the main. 
Now, Erato, thy poct's 3 mind inſp. ire, . 
And fill his ſoul with thy ccleſtial bre, 


5.18 17 i: dle, N 


—_—_ — 
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N G T E S. 
* This Whole deſcription is borrowed 1 Ho- 
mer, Oar. 10. and highlv improved; for it mult 


—— 


be confeiled, that the epithets and thor rt deſcriptions 
applied to the nature of each favage, are beautiful 


O 
additions. Virgil likewiſe differs from Homer in the 


manner of the deſcription: Homer draws the beaſts 


with a gentleneſs of nature; Virgil Paints them 


with the fierceneſs of favages. The reaſon of He- 
mer's conduct is, becauſe they (till retained the ſen- 
timents of men, in the form of beaſts, and conſe- 


quently their native tenderneſs. —To this remark 
we ſhall ſubjoin, that Virgil heightens the allegory, 


by repreſentiig theſe lovers of ſenſual pleaſure, not 
only diſguiſed in the ſhape of beaſts, but endued 


likewiſe with their ſavage diſpoſitions. Not to men- 
tion, that the hearing their roarings at a diſtance, a 


O 
circumſtance not found in Homer, is very affecting 


to the Os. ppg Milton, in his exquitite drama, 
Camus, had an eye to this patlage : 
—-— Whence night by night 

He and his e d rout are heard to howl 

Like ſtabled wolves, or tvgers at their prey, 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate, 

In their obſcured haunts of inmoſt bowers. 
Ad Spencer, Fairy Queen, B. 2. C. 12. 

Ere long they heard an hideous bellowing 

Of many beaſts, that roar'd outrageoully.” 


+ This is the —_ charming {cene in nature ; 
and the picture of it which Virgil has given us can 
never enough be admired, Monſieur Salsa,, in 


No. 7. 


NOTES. 
proving that the action of the Eueid is included in 
the compaſs of a year, obſerves from this putſage 
that the Tejan fleet entered the mouth of the Titer 
in the ſpring, becauſe of the pleaſantneſs of the 
ſeaſon, and the ſinging of the birds; from whence 


we further obſerve, that Virgil, and others great po- . 


ets, often give us theſe and ſuch like deſcriptions, 
not purely Tor their own ſakes ; but to convey forme 
other and more important idea into the mind. As 


' painters, in repreſenting a battle or a triumph, r 


the like, adorn the edge of the piece with trees ci- 


ther green with leaves, or naked, &c. not purely for 


the ſake of embelliſhment (though they are embel- 
liſhments too) but to ſhew the time of the year in 


which the action was performed. 
f Riis and ſome others oblerve, that Yr gil in- 
vokes the muſe Halo, who prefided over ove af- 


fairs, becauſe the tranſactions in this laſt part 0 of the 


Hneid, turn upon the contentions betwixt 7 u- 
and Her, for the fair Lavinia. This obſervation 
may at firſt tight appear too refined: but that Virgil 
here invokes Erats as the muſe preſiding over Jove- 
affairs, is evident; for his words are a tranſeript oft 
thoſe of am where the amour coinmences 
between M dea and Jaſen. Apollenivus afterwards 
ives a reason, why he p articularly invoked Erato: 
Thy ſongs the rites of 43571 in bliſs proc lai: n, I 
Thy ſoothing numbers melt the frozen dame; 
And hence with love is ſtampt thy fav'rite name. N 


II h 


R-late | 
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Relate what 1 was, her ancient kings; | 

Declare the paſt and prese ent ſtate of things : 

VV Ren firſt the I r 214 MH Hay t 1. (+ 714 ſou Elrt 5 

And how the rivals lov'd, and how they fought, 

Theſe arc my them, and how the War began, 

And how concladed by the goulixe man. 

For I ſhall ling of b tles „ blood and 1 

XVhich Princes a and their pec oP 0 ich engage? 

And haug! hty 0 als, that mov'd with mnt wal hate, 

Tf gh ting H ds 5 da nd | ound th CTILC ir it UC: 

That rous'd the 7 pribene realm with loud alarms, 

And peaceful [/a/y involy'd in arms. 

A lerger ſcene of aRion is diſplay d, 

And riſing hence a greater work is 1 8 d. 
Lan old and mild had long! pole d 

"The Latium [ceptre, and his people bleſs'd: 

His father Taunus, a Laurentian dame 

His mother, fair 4arica was her name. 

But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew + 

His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus king Latmus, in the third degree, 

Had Saturn author of his family. 

But this old peaceful pr] ince, as heav'n decreed, 

Was bleſs'd with no male iſſue to ſucceed : 

His ſons in blooming youth were ſnatch'd by late; . 

One only daughter heir x the royal ſtate. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led. 

The neighb'ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Among the crow d, but far above the reſt, 

& Young Turnus to the beautcous maid : 26drefs? d. 
Turnus, tor high deſcent ad graceiul mien, 
Was hrit, and favour'd by the Latian queen: 
With him ſhe ſtrove to join Lavinia's hand; 
But dire portents the purpos d match w Riten. 
Deep in the pz indes of long growth there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood, 

Vhere rites Pane were paid; w toſs holy hair 
Vas kept, and cut with ſuperltit] ious care: 
This pl lant Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call'd a 
And lait, in honour of his new abcde, 

He vow'd the laurel to the laurel's God. 


1 
E. ald on Lo 


9 


It happen'd once, (a 3 prodigy,) 

A {warm of bees, 5 at cut the > It 11] 75 3 
- UJ: KO PER ; CN whence the 85 „took the! 
pont 2 topmolt branch in Slouds alig 
There u 11 there}: alp ing {cet-to 
Anda 55 » Cl e from By T lane 


an ihores a forcign prine e! 

\e 50 parts of beau his navy lande, 
he ſame parts on earth: his army lands 

he town he conquers, and the tow'r com N 
Yet more, . when falt Lite ina fed the fire, 

B. FAS the Gods, and ttood beſide her fire ; 

S range to relate, the flames, involv'd the ſmoke 


Of incenſe from the ſacred altar broke ; 


Caug cht her dithevell'd hair and rich ids . 


1 crowns and jewels crackled in the fire * 
From thence the fuming trail be gan to ſpread, 
1 And lambent glories danc 


'd 45001 her head.“ 

This new portent the ſcer w ith wonder views; 
Then pauſing, thus his prophecy renews. 

The nymph who ſcatters flaming | nres around, 
Shall thine with honour, fhall le r{elf be crown'd : 
But, caus'd by her irrevocable 1 55 
War ihall the country waſte, and change the ſtate, 


_ Latinus, frighted with this dire portent, 


For counſel to his father Faunus went; 
And fought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunea's ſulph'rous fountain lic. 


Io thole the Latiun and the Sabine land 
Fly when diſtrefs'd, and thence relief dem and, 


Th, ie prieſt on ſkins of oft 'rings takes his cale, 


And nightly viſions in his ſlumber ſees ; 


A {warm of thin aerial thapes appears, 


And flutt'ring round his temples deafs his ears: 
Theſe he conſults, the future fates to know, 


From pow'rs ene and from the tic nds below. 
Here for the God's advice Latinus flies, 
Of”'ring a hundred ſheep for ſacrifice: 
Their w v oolly fleeces, as the rites requir'd, 

He laid bencath him, and to reſt ward + 


No 


| N O0:T-E:$, 

* Father Hardoun attempts to prove from this 
paitage, that the 74 was the work of modern 
ampo! Kors; : but at the ſame time greatly betrays his 
own ignorance of ancient cultoms. How can a 
king's daughter, ſays he, be repreſented with a 
crown upon her head, before that inſign was ever 
made uſe of ? Beſides, ſays he, no woman is to be 
f-cn with a crown on coins, till the 13th century; 
and thence concludes, that the Ænueid was compoled 
alicr that time. But it is notorious, that thole who 


NOTES, 5 1 
Cerificed: whether kings or private perſons, alw avs 
performed that ceremony with a crown on thcir 
heads. La Cerda thinks, that Lavinia is here re- 
preſented crowned according to the ancient cuſtom 
of virgins, when they were about to Marry. 
+ This ſolemn deſcription ot conſulting the old 
God Faunus, the lying in the temple upon the 


ſkins of the ſacrificed theep, the ſeeing phantoms 


gliding along, and the hearing an awful voice from 
the depth of the foreſt, are all of them circumſtances 
inexpreſlibly 
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No ſooner were his eyes in {lumber bound, 

W hen from above a more than mortal ſound 
Invades his ears, and thus the viſion ſpoke: 
Seek not, my ſeed, in Lattan bands to yore 
Our fair Lavinia, nor the Gods provoke.* 

A foreign ſon upon the ſhore dutcends, 

-Wholſe-; martial fame from polc to pole extends. 
His race in arms, and arts of pave renown'd, 
Nor Latium {hall contain, Dor e oh oy ind; 
*Tis their's whate'er the fun ſurveys around, 


Theſe anſwers, in the-{t!cnt night rec -1v 20. 


The king hiniſelf divulg d, the land belies d: 


- 


— —————— 


. 
inexpre fibly affecting to the imaginat on. It was 
a ſu Per! Lt ous cuſtom atnong the ancients, to! ve ep 
in the 8 of the Gods x hom they conſulted, 
by way of obtaining their anfwers in dreams. 
Spencer alludes to this Ceremony, Fairy Qlieen, 
b. 5. c. 7.) where Britomart ſlee ps in the temp] 
of is. Strabs, lib. 16, has ſpoken concerning the 
temple of Ferufalem, as a place of this nature; 


4 here (lays he) the peo] dle either dreamed for 
ey ra or procured ſome good dreamer to do 


by which it ſhould ſeein that he had read tome- 


| thing concerning the viſions of their prophets, AS 


O 
that. which Samuel had when he was ordered a 


third time to fleep béëfore the ark, and upon doing | 


ſo, had an account of the deſtruction of Lli's koufs: 


or that which happened to $:79Mmm after having ſa- 
cCrificed before the ark at Gibe:n. The ſame author 


has alſo mentioned the temple of Serupis, in book 
17, as a place for receiving oracles by dreams. 
* This anſwer is given by Faustids himſelf, and 


not by the oaks W 0 Latinus - conſulted; This 


adds a weigh t arid Importance to the oracle. 

F Foariders of colonies ought to accuſtom them- 
{elves to live upon a little; the woods and wild 
ſcenes where they generally land, muſt ne ceſſarily 


afford but a very 155 age kind of food and entertain 


ment. 


+ This will be a proper place to inſert ſome uſe-- 
ful ob Lxvations, which will be of great ſervice in 


explaining and ihuftrating, nat only this, but many 


— 


other paſſages in the poem. The ſtory of Aneas, 


on which Vigil founded his poem, was very bare ot 
circumitances, and by that means afforded him op- 
portunity of -mbelliſhing it with fiction, and giving 
a full range to his own invention. We hnd, how- 
ever, that he has interwoven. in the courie of his 
Table, the principal particulars, which were general- 

y believed among the Roman, of Aincas's voyage 
and ſettlement in Italy. The reader may find an 
abridgment of the whole ſtory, as collected out t of 


The fame, thro” all the neighb' ring natig ns jlew, 
When now the Tyejan nav Y was in view. 
Beneath a ſhady tree the hero ſpread. 
His table on the turf, with cakes of cad, 
And with his chiefs on foreſt fruits he fed. 
They fat, and (not without the God s com- 
mand, r 
Their home ly tare diſoatch' d: the D. mary band 
tnvade their trenchers next, aud 1, oon devour 
To mend the feanty meal, their Cakes:o! . 2 
wh h this obferv d, and fm? Ny ſaid, 
e, We devour the plates on which we fed. { 


2 — 


The 


N.-0- I: ES; 
the ancient hi torians, and as it was received among 
the Roman $3, 11 Dien i AS H d CU /fOUS. 81 nee hone 


tion to this hit tory. of Aneug, it may not be per bags 
u is, to cxamine it in this l. light, 4 ſo far as re cards 
Our preſent Plirpole fe, "OY hoever looks into tlie 
abrid:s rment above me ind, will find that the cha- 
rater of Ancas 18 Sled with piety to the Gods, and 
a ſuperſtitious obſervation of prodigies, oracles, 


Character in the pb ron of Aneas, but has given a 
pla 'e in his poem to thoſe particular prophecies, 
Which he found recorded of him in liftory and tra- 
dit! on. The poet took the matters of fact as they 
came down to him, and circumſtanced them after 
nis on manner, to make them appear the more 
natural, agrecable, or {urpriting. We believe yery 
| many reacears have been ſhocked at that ludicrous 

Prophecy, Which one of the harpics pronoimces to 
the 7 raans in the third book, name iy, that before 


auced to hunger to cat their very tables. But when 
they hear that this was one of the cireumſtances ks 
had been tranſmitted to the Romans in the hiſtory 
of neus, they will think the poet did very well in 
taking notice of it. The hiſtorian above-inc entioned 
a acquaints us, a Propurtels had foretol! Hude, that 
he ſhould take his voyage weltward, til! wa COMPA- 
nions ſhould eat their tables: and that accordin: gy, 
upon his landing in Uzaly, as the y were eating their 
lleſh upon cakes. of bend for want of other conve- 


{elves : upon vwhich one of the company faid merrily, 
we are eating our tables. They immediately 7 
the hint, ſays the hiſtorian, and . the pro- 
phecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not think it 
proper to omit ſo material a particular in the kiſ- 
tory of Æneas, it may be worth while to conſider, 
with how much judgment he has qualified it, and 
taken off every thing that might have appeared im- 


proper 


of the critics have contidere 15 g/s fable, with rela- 


and predictions; Virgil has not only préſerved this 


E —˙ TT.... 


they had built their intended city, they hould be re- 


niencies, they afterwards fed upon the cakes them- 


—— 
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The ſpeech had omen, that the Trojan race 8 | Then ev'ry brow with chearful green is crown'd, 
Should find repoſe, and this the time 58 place The feaits are doubled, and the bowls go round. 


Ancas took the word, and thus replies 

'C ontethng ate with wonder in his cyes 2) 

All hail, O earth; all hail my howthold Gods, * 

Behold the deſtin'd place of your abodes! e 

For thus Auchiſes prophely' d of 6! id, 

And this our fatal place of reſt foretold. 

« When on a foreign ſhore, 1nltead of meat, 

« By famine fore d, your trenc hers you hall eat, 

ha The en calc Four Weary Tr5j I UNS W Il attend 'y 

« And tie long r labours of your-Voy age end. 

„% Remember an that happy coaſt to build, 

« And with a trench incloſe the fruitiu] field.“ 

This was that famine, this the fatal place, 

Which ends the w me ring of our exil'd Face: 

Then on to-morrow's the n your care employ = | 

To fearch the land, and where the cities lie, 

And what the men; but give this day to joy. 

Now pour to Jove, and Alter Jade is pleſt, 

Call great Anchiſes to the genial feaſt: 

Orowi n high the goblets with a chearful draught; 

Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the future thought. 1 
Thus having ſaid, the hero bound his brows 

With leafy. branches ; ; then periorm'd his vows: 

 Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 2 1 

"Chen carth, the mother of the heav'nly race 

The nymphs and native godheads yet unknown, 

And night, and all the ſtars that gild her ſable throne; ; 

And ancient Cyoel and [dean Jede; 2 

And laſt his fire below, and mother queen above... 
Then heav'n's high monarch thurder'd thrice 

aloud: 

And thrice he ſhook aloft a golden RO 

Soon through the joytul camp a rumor flew 3 

The time was Come their city to renew: 


When next the roſy morn diſclos'd the day, 
Ihe ſconts to ſev'ral parts divide their way, | 
Fo learn the natives? names, their towns, explore 


Thecoaſts, and windings of the crooked ſhore. F 


Here Tiher flows, and heve Numicus ſtands, 


Here warlike Latins hold the happy lands. 


Ihe pious chief, who ſought by peaceful ways 
To found his empire, and his town to raiſe, 
A hundred youths from all his train ſelects, 
And to the Latiun court their conrſe directs; 
The Kr palace where the prince reſides;) 
And all their heads with wreaths of olives hides. 
They go commiſtion'd to require a peace, 
And carry preſents to procure accels. | 
Thus w hile they ſpeed their pace, the prince de- 
| f1gns 
The new > leed ſeat, and draws the lines 51 
The 7 jans round the place a rampire caſt, 
And palliſades about the trenches plac'd. 
Mean time the train, proceeding on their Ways 
From tar the 10wn and lofty tow'rs ſurvey: 
At length approach the walls: without the gate 
They ſce the boys and Latian youths debate 
The martial prizes on the duſty plain: 
Some drive the cars, and ſome the courſers rein; 
dome bend the ſtubborn bow for victory, 
And ſome with darts their active ſinews try. 
A poſting meſſenger diſpatch'd from hence, 
Ot this fair troop advie* d their aged prince, 
That foreign men of mighty Nature came; 
Uncouth their habit, and unknown their name. 
The king ordains their entrance, and aſcends 


His regal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends. 75 


— „ * * 


NOTE $. 
proper for a paſſage in an heroic poem. The pro- 
pheteſe, who foretells it, is an hungry harpy, as the 
perſon ho diſcovers it is the young Aſcaniiss. 

Heus ettam menſas Eh e mquit Iulus. 
Such an obſervation, which is beautiful in the mouth 
of a boy, would have been ridiculous from any other 
of the company. The vislere manu informs us. 
that the ancients looked upon their tables as ſacred 
c 

#'T he n is hrc patria et : Catrou tranſlates 
theſe words, this is our ancient country; meaning 
that the Trojans were deſcended from Deardanus, 
who was an Italian. This interpretation adds much 


greater dignity to the ſentiment, than if we under- 
ſtand it ſimply (as moſt of the interpreters do) that 
this is the country due to me by fate. | 
Scaliger, book 3. of bis Peet. obſerves, that 
2 


—— — 


N-O-T A 

there i is a general reſemblance between Ms in 
Homer, and Æueas in Virgil; and that Eneas acts in 
the tame manner as Cee. The hero of the Greet 
poet, Ou. 10, mounts a cliff after his arrival in the 

tHe of Circe, to ſee if he could diſcover any marks of 
5 0 and to liſten if he could hear any human 
voice. This is a pleaſing image; and, as Enflathiiis 
obferves, CH himſelf takes a general view of the 


iſland, but lends his companions tor a more particu- 


lar 36 de e 


Ihe ancients generally marked the limits of 


their cities or encampments with a plough. This 
they drew round in a circle: hence ſome imagine, 
that urbs is derived rom orbis, or urbum, which is 
the plough-tail. Urbare (according to Varro] is 
arutro defintre. | 


Ds IRE Es I I on. Fa 
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Supported by a hundred pillars {tood ; 


And ancient uus, with his double face, 


And captive chariots, axes, ſhields, and bars, 


And broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies of their { 


His other war'd a long divining wand. 


Yet could not with his art avoid his fate, 


* — 
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The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud, 


And round encompaſs'd with a riſing wood. 

The pile o'crlook'd the town, and drew the ſight, 

Surpriz'd at once with rev'rence and delight, 

There kings receiv'd the marks of foy'reigapow'r : 
In ſtate the monarch march'd, the lictors bore 
Their awful! axes and the rods before. 
Here the tribunal ſtood, the houſe of pray'r, 

And here the ſacred ſenators repair : * 

All at large tables in long order {ct, 

A ram their off ring, and a ram their meat. F 
Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, 
Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike gr2adfires 

„ | „ 

Old Saturn with his crooked ſeythe on high, 
And. /talus, that led the colony; 


— 


And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. 
There ſtood Sabinus, planter of the vines; 
On a ſhort pruning-hooi his head reclines, 
Ard ſtudiouſly ſurveys the gun 'rous wines. 
Then warlike kings, who for their country fought, 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. | 
Around the poſits hung helmets, darts, and ſpears ; 


: 


Wars. | 
Above the reſt, as chief of all the band, 
Was Picus plac'd, a buckler in his hand; 


Girt in his gabin gown the hero ſat : 


: © — —_— 


O king, of Faunus royal family! 


BOOK VI. 

For Crrce long had low 'd the youth in vain, 

Till love refus'd converted to diſdain : 

Then mixing pow'rful herbs with magic art, 

She chang'd his form, who could not change his 
heart. | 5 | 

Conſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly, 

| With party-colour'd plumes, a chatt'ring pye, 

In this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, 

The ſeat of audience, old Latinus fat, 

Then gave admiſſion to the Tran train, 

And thus with pleaſing accents he began: 

Tell inc, ye Trans, for that name ye own, 

Nor is your courſe upon our coalts unknown; 

Say what you ſeek, and whither were you bound ? 

Were you by ttrefs of weather calt a-ground !'; 


Such dangers of the fea are often ſcen, 


And oft befal to miſerable men : 

Or come your ſipping vi cur ports to lay, 
Spent and diſabled in ſo long a way? 
Say what you want, the Za#zans you ſhall find 
Not forc'd to goodneſs, but by will incliu'd ; 
For fince the time of Saturn's holy reign, 

His hoſpitable cuſtoms we retain. 


II call to mind, (but time the tale has worn 
I Il Arunci told, that Dardanus, tho* born 


On Latian plains, yet ſought the ©hrygian ſhore, 
And Samethracia, Samss (call'd before: | 


| From Tuſcan Coritum he claim'd his birth 


But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence aſcended to his kindred ſkies, 

A God, and as a God augments their ſacrifice 
He ſaid: Ilioaneus made this reply, | 


(as Milton deſcribes it) ſerved up in hall by ſewers 


primeval ſimplicity in this deſcription o the palace 


. | | 
* The ancients generally held their aſſemblies for 
conſulting about ſtate affairs in their temples. Thus 
Dio gave audience to the Trojans in the temple of 
Juno, book 4. | | . 
In this manner of ſitting there was no diſtinc- 
tion of ſeats. This too was the manner of dining 
among our anceſtors, when the gorgeous feaſt was, 


arid ſeneſchals; before the noble ſpirit of Britiſh 
hoſpitality made way for the fopperies of France. 
+ There is a venerable air of antiquity, and of 


of Latiuus, that is highly amuſing; «<ivecially the 
ſtatues of the firſt old kings of Latium *t mult have 
been peculiarly affecting to the Roman, to read this 


account of their anceſtors. | 


$ Thus Polyphemus addreſſes . and his 
crew, in the gth book of the Ody//:y : 
What are ye gueſts ? on what adventure, ſay, 


1 N O T E 5. 
Pirates, perhaps, who ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 
'The lives of others, and expoſe your own, 

Virgil in Latinus's ſpeech is more polite in his 


| ſuppolitions concerning the 7 r4zans, than the Greet 


poet in the addreſs of Pzalyphemus. But it may be 
ſaid, in defence of Hamer, that it is quite in the 
character of the ſavage giant Polypheme to aſk e 
Greeks, whether they are not pirates. Such a ſuſ- 
picion, without regard to thele new gueſts, world 
have been ſhocking and abſurd in a civitizes mo- 
narch. Add to this, that Poly? eie deſtion was 
very natural, as piracy was 2 common practice 
among the ancicnts, and ws got looked upon as 
a diſhonourable emplor cat. Thucydides ſays, that 
even in his time ther were ſeveral uncivilized coun- 
tries in Greece, whole inhabitants lived both by fea 
and land, after the ol! barbarous manner. 

| 1lizneus is every where introduced as the ſpeaker: 


in the firſt book, where he addreſſes Dido, he is {ty1- 


Thus far ye wander in the watry way? 


No. 7. 


ed Maximus Ilieneus, ver. 525. Servius obſerves, that 
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Nor wintry winds to Latium forc'd our way, 
Nor did the ſtars our wand'ring courſe betray. 
Willing we fought yo! Fi ſhores; and hither bound, 
The port fo long delir d at length we found, 
From our iw cet. homes ank ancient realms ex- 
| poll d, | 

Great as the greateſt that the ſun bel eld. 
The God began our line who rules above, 
And as our race, our king defcends from ve, 
And hither are we come by his comm arid, 

To crave admitlion in your happy land. 
How dire a tempeſt, from Ihen pour d, 
Our plains, our templcs, and our towns devour” dz 
What was the waſte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Afia's crown with European arms; 
Ev'n ſuch have heard, if any ſuch there be, 
Whoſe earth is bounded by t the frozen ſea; 
And ſuch as, born beneath the burning ky 
And ſultry fun, betwixt the tropics lie: 
From that dire deluge, thro” the wat'ry waſte, 
Such length of years, ſuch various perils paſt: 
At laſt es. Jap d to Latium we repair, 


To beg what you without your want may ſpare, | | 


The common water, and the common air; 
Sheds which ourſelves will build, and mean abodes, 
Fit io receive and ſerve our banith 'd Gods. 

No: our admiſſion thall your realm diſgrace, 
 leng gth of time our gratitude efface. 

des, what endleſs honour you hall gain, 

o fave and fluter 275 45s unhappy train. 

Now by my fſov'rergn and his fate 1 twear, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force! in war, 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 

And Mhat we ſeek of you of us requir d. 

| Deſpiſ. not then that in our hands we bear 
Thoſc he oly bouglis, and ſue with words of prav'; Fo 
Fate and the Gods, by their ſupreme command, 
Have doom'd our ſlips to ſcek the Lallan land. 
To theſe abodes our ticet Avolis tends; 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends ; 


W—, 


6363 


Where Tujcan Tiber rolls with rapid force, 


And where eh nes opes his holy lource. 
Delides, our] ce preſents, with his requeſt, 
Some fmall rematis of what his fire poffefs'd, 

I his go Iden ch; irger ſnatch'd from burning Ty, 


1 
. 1 . 
J Y 


eAnchijes did in ſacrifice employ : 


Thi oval robe, and this tiara wore 
10 5 1141, and his golden ſcepter bore 
l: n full afſ-mblics, and in ſolemn games; 
Pheſe purple veſts were weav'd by Dardan dames. 
Thus while he ſpoke, Latinus roll'd around 
His ches, and fix'd awhile upon the ground. 
[nent he feem'd, and anxious in his breait; 
Not by the ſcepter mov'd, or kingly veſt: 

But pond'ring future things of wond'rous weight; 
Succeſſion, empire, and his daughter's fate: * 
On theſe he mus'd within his thoughtful inind, 
And then reſolv'd what Faunus had divin d. 

This was the foreign prince by fate decreed. 
To ſhare his ſceptre and Lavineg's bed: 

This was the race that ſure portents foreſhew 
To ſway the world, and land and fea ſubdue. 

At length herais'd his ckeartul head and ſpoke: 
The pow'rs, ſaid he, the pow'rs we both invoke, 
To you, and your's, and mine propitious be, 
And. firm our purpoſe with their augury. 

Have what you aſk, your prevents 1 receive, 

Land where and when you pleaſe with ample leave; 
Partake and uſe my kingdom as your own, 

And fhall be your” 8 while I command the crown. 
And 1 95 wilh'd alliance plcaſe your king, 
Tell him he ſhould not fend the peace, but br ring: 
Then Tot him not a friend's embraces fear; 

'The peace 1s made when I bchold him hcre. 
Beſides this anſwer, tell my royal gueſt, 
add to his commands my own reguelt : | 
One only daughter heirs my crown and ſtate, . 
Wh om not our oracles, vr heav'n, nor fate, 


Nor frequent prodigios perinit to join 


VVIth any native of tl lt Auſonian line. 


N O T E S. 
Virgil has not made him an orator without reaſon : 
for Hier tells us that Phorbas, the father of FIR 
NES, always fought under the patronage and protec- 
tion of AA. rcury the God of cloquence. 
of ligen, on the arrival of the T1941, ſhews the 
compleat orator. It is not Æneas, it is Dardanus 
himſelf, who is returned to his country: it is he 
whom ihe oracles directed to ſearch out the Tiber, 
it is Deardarus that offers theſe — to Lali- 
nus. 

* The FRY "We?" TM of Latitaus is piety, and a 


moſt religious obſervance of oracles; of Which he 


2 


This addreſs 


he had never ſo much as ſeen. 


A foreigh 
NOSE hb * 
here Cilcovers a molt ſtriking inſtance. 
regard t: tlie 
bt 


He does we 
8 gifts nor ſtory of the Trojans, ſo much z 
eis tr 2nfpertec 4 at the thoughts of marrying 7 
daughter according to the direction of the Gods. 


T It looks very ungallant to us moderns, for a 


preat king to 07 his daughter to a ſtranger, whom 
But the manners of 
the ancients „ere different from our's. Beſides, we 

mult remember what goes before. And even now 
Ne Coes not offer his daughter, but only relates the 


Oracle, and believes and hopes, it is to be inter- 
preted in favour of Anecas. 
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A foreign ſon-in-law thall come from far, 
(Such is our doom,) a chief renown'd in war 
Whole race ſhall hear aloft the Latian name, 

And thro” the conquer'd world diffule our fame. 
Himſcif to be the man the fates require, 

I firmly judge, and what J judge defire. 

He ſaid, and then on each beſtow'd a itced ; 

Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed,“ 

Stood ready, ſhining all, and ſmoothly dreſs'd, 

Of theſe he choſe the faircit and the beſt, 

To mount the 77 an troop ; at his command 

The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 

And champ betwi&t their teeth the foaming gold. 
Then to his abſent guelt the king decrced 

A pair of courſers born of heav'nly breed; 


Who from their noſtrils breath'd ethereal fre, 


Whom Circe flole from her celeſtial lire, 
By ſubllituting mares produc'd on earth, 


Whoſe wombs conceived a more than mortal 


birth. 


Theſe draw the chariot which Lalinus ſends, 


And the rich preſent to the prince commends. 


Sublime on ſtately ſteeds the Trans borne, 


To their expecting lord with peace return. 
But jealous Juno, from Pachynus height, 
As the from 47895 took her airy flight, 


Beheld witm envious eyes this hateful] ſight. 


She ſaw the Tijan and his joyful train 
Deſcend upon the ſhore, deſert the main; 
Deſign a town, and with unhop'd fuccets 
Th' ambailſadors return with promis'd peace. 


Then pierc'd with pain, ſhe ſhook her haughty 


head, 


Sigh'd from her inward foul, and thus ſhe ſaid: 


O hated offspring of my #h7ygran foes! 
O fates of Trey, which Fus's fates oppoſe! 


Eo 


— — 


| N O T E S. 
* Vire:! hardly ever mentions a horſe, but he has 
taken occaſion to dwell for ſome time on the beauty, 
furniture, or other circumſtances belonging to this 


noble animal. The joy of Turnus at ſeeing his 


horſes approaching is ſhared by the poet himſelf, 
aud muſt be likewiſe by every reader of taſte. Our 


poet always takes care to place this creature in the 


beſt light; and the third Georgre is not the only 
part of his works, where he has done juſtice to an 
animal, for which, it is plain, that he had a particu- 
lar love and eſtecm. | oe 

+ An ingenious and judicious critic (the late Mr. 
Smith of Chrift Church) objects againſt this paſſage, 
as ſomewhat trifling and jingling, and more like 
one of Ovid's turns, than VJirgil's majeſtic ſentences. 


„dF — 5 —— 


Could they not fall unpity'd on the plain, 
But ſlain, revive, and taken, ſcape again *+ 


When execrable Ty in aſhes lay, 


1hro' fires, and ſwords, and ſcas, they forc'd their 
Way. | 


Then vanquiſh'd Zuns mull in vain contend, 
Her rage diſarm'd, her empire at an end. 


; 5 
Or des my glutted ſplecn at length relent? 
As if *twere little from their ton to cha 
I thro? the ſeas purſu'd their exil'd ach: 
Engag'd the heav'ns, oppos'd tie ſtormy main; 
But billows roar'd, and tempeſts rag'd in vain, 
What have my Scy/las and my Syrees done, 
When theſe they overpaſe, and thoſe they ſhun ? 
On 7rber's ſhores they land, ſecure of f te, 
1riumphant Oer the ſtorms and J's hate. 
Mars could in mutual blood the Centuurs bathe, 
And Jade himſelf gave way to Cynthia's wrath; 
Who ſent the tuſky boar to Cen: | 
What great offence had either people done? 
But I, the conſort of the thunderer, 

Have wag'd a long and unſucceſsful war: 
With various arts and arms in vain have toil'd, 


Ercathleſs and tir'd, is all my tuiy ſpent 


— 


And by a mortal man at length am foil'd. 
If native power prevail not, ſhall J doubt 


Jo ſeek for ne<dful ſuccour from without : 
If b and heav'n my juſt detires deny 


N : _ 0 * * 
Hell thall the pow'r of heav'n and Foe ſupply. 
{ Grant that the fates have firo'd by their decree 


The 7rogan race to reign in tat; 
At leaſt J can deter the nuptial day, 
And with protracted wars the peace delay: 


With blood the dear alliance mall be bought, 


And both the people near deſtruction brought. 
So ſhall the ſon-in-law and father join 
With ruin, war, and waits of either line. 


- M1 CE 8 


But perhaps there is no realon for this reflection. 


The ſenſe of the place is, what really happened 


ſeems not to have happened: ſo that they are, as it 


were, captives and no-captives, conquerẽd and not 
conquered, &c. But the wonder, it may be ſaid, is 
not great. They were conquered; yet not fo far; 
but that ſome of them might efcape: thoſe who 
were taken were really taken, but ſome were not 
taken at all. This may be truly ſaid; but after all, 
we mult not diſtinguiſh upon poetry with ſuch lo- 
gical exactnels. Virgil, we may be ſure, knew all 
this, as well as we could tell him; but thought it 


not poetically i1nproper to make 7:15 in her rage 


contound thele ideas, and conſider the whole 7 ra 
people as one man. 
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O fatal maid! thy marriage is endow'd 
Vith Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood!“ 
Bellana leads thee to thy lover's hand, | 
Another queen brings forth another brand, 
To burn with foreign fires her native land! 
A ſecond Paris, diff *fring but in name, 
Shall fire his country with a ſecond flame. 
Thus having ſaid, the {inks beneath the ground 

With furious haſte, and flicots the Stygran found ; 
To rouſe Ales from th! infernal feat; eh = 
Of her dire ſiſters, and their dark retreat. 
This fury fit for her intent the choſe, 

One who dclights in wars and human woes. 

Ein Pluto hates his own milſhapen race; +. 

Her ſiſter furies fly her hideous face; 

So frightful are the forms the monſter takes, 

So fierce the hiſſings of her ſpeckled Inakes. 
Her Funs finds, and thus inflames her ſpite: 

O virgin daughter of eternal night, { 

Give me this once thy labour to ſuſtain 
My right, and execute my jult diſdain. 
Let not the Tryans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Lalian prince: 
Expel from Italy that odious name, 
And let not Juno ſuffer in her fame. . 
*Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a ſtate, 
Betwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate, 
And kindle kindred blood to mutual hate. 
Thy hand o'er towns the fun'ral torch diſplays, 
And forms a thouſand ills ten thouſand ways. 
Now ſhake from out thy fruitful brealt the ſceds 
Of envy, diſcord, and of cruel deeds : | | 
Contound the peace eſtabliſh'd, and prepare 
Their ſouls to hatred, and their hands to war. 
Snear'd as the was with black Gorgontan blood, 
The fury ſprang above the Styg:an flood; $ 
And on heir wicker wings, ſublime thro” night, 
She to the Lalian palace took her flight : 


Reſtleſs Amata lay, her ſwelling breaſt _ 


In thew of friendſhip, fought the Spartan ſhore, 


Think on a 3 inviolable word, 


There ſought the queen's apartment, ſtood before 
The peaceful threſhold, and beſieg'd the door. 


Fir'd with diſdain for 7s diſpoſſeſs'd, 
And the new nuptials of the 772/an gueſt. 


From her black bloody locks the fury thakes 
Her darling plague, the fav'rite of her ſnakes : 


With her full force ſhe threw the pois'nous dart, 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart | 
That thus envenom'd the might kindle rage, 
And ſacrihce to ſtrife her houſe and huſband's age. 
Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims 

Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs; 

His baletul breath inſpiring as he glides, 

Now like a chain around her nect he rides; 


Now like a fillet to her head repairs, | 


And with her circling volumes tolds her hairs; 
At firſt the lent venom flid with eaſe, 


And ſciz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees ; 


| Then ere th' infected maſs was fir'd too far, 
In plaintive accents ſhe began the war, 


| And thus beſpoke her huſband : Shall, ſhe ſaid, 


A wand'ring prince enjoy Lawvinia's bed? 
If nature pleads not in a parent's heart, 


Pity my tears, and pity her deſert : 


I know, my deareſt lord, the time will come, 
You would in vain reverſe your cruel doom: 


| The faithleſs pirate ſoon will ſet to ſea, 


And bear the royal virgin far away! 
A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 


And raviſh'd Helen from her huſband bore. 


And think on Turnus, her once plighted lord : 


4 To this falſe foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong a friend, a kinſman, and a fon. 


Reſurne your ancient care ; and if the God, 


| Your fire, and you, refolve on foreign blood; 
1 us Know 


* Theſe lines in Virgil are ſtrong to the laſt de- | 


gree, and come with great weight from a Deity of 
Rah authority. They are indeed a preparative 
adequate and proportionable to the bloody and 


eventful war occaſioned by Lavinia, and which takes 


up the enſuing part of the pom. 

+ The thought of Pluts himfelf hating this terri- 
ble monſter, is nobly conceived. Spencer ſpeaking 
of Echidna, in his Fairy Queen, has a ſimilar paſſage, 

&chidna is a monſter direful dread, 

Whom Gods do hate, and heav'ns abhor to ſce ; 

So hideous is her ſhape, ſo huge her head, 

That even the helliſh fiends affrighted bee 
At ſight thereof, and from her prefence flee. 


MOLE 
J One cannot forbear obſerving the fire, ſpirit, and 


character of the enraged Juno is ſupported. 
S Virgil does not give his readers any anſwer of 
the fury: ſhe is ſilent, but immediately executes the 
order of Juno. Great is the art of knowing how 
to introduce ſpeeches in epic poetry, or to omit 
them with propriety and decorum. 
|| Admirable is this deſcription ; eſpecially thoſe 
dreadful circumflances of the ſerpent's gliding 
| through all the queen's garments, and windin 


—— her temples like a fillet, and round her boſom! 
c. | Y 


propriety of this ſpeech; and with what force the 
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Know, all are foreign, in a larger ſenſe, 

Not born your ſubjccts, or deriv'd from hence. 
Then if the line of Turnus you retrace, 

He ſprings from Inachus, of Argive race,* 

But when ſhe ſaw her reaſon iliy ſpent, 

And could not move him from his fix'd intent, 
She flew to rage ; for now the ſnake poſſeſs'd 
Her vital parts, and poiſon'd all her breaſt ; 
She raves, ſhe runs with a diſtracted pace, 
And fills with horrid howls the public place. 
And, as young ſtriphngs whip the top tor ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardlefs rout; 
They lafh aloud, each other they provoke, 
And lend their little fouls at ev'ry ſtroke : 


Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 


Amidſt the crowd, and kindles as ſhe goes. 
Not yet content, the ſtrains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before: 
She flies the town, and mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along; * 
Wand'ring thro” woods and wilds, and devious ways, 
And with theſe arts the T match delays. 
She feign'd the rights of Bacchus, cry'd aloud, 
And to the buxom God the virgin vow'd. 
Evoe, O Bacchus! thus began the ſong, 

And Evie! anſwer'd all the female throng : 
O virgin! worthy thee alone, ſhe cry'd; 
O worthy thee atone, the crew reply d; 

For thee ſhe feeds her hair, ſhe leads thy dance, 
And with thy winding ivy wreaths her lance. 
Like fury ſeiz'd the reſt; the progreſs known, 

All feek the mountains, and forſake the town: 
All clad in ſkins of beaits the jav'lin bear, 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair, 
And ſhricks and ſhoutings rend the ſuff*ring air. 

The queen herſelf, inſpir'd with rage divine, 
Shook high above her head a flaming pine; 

Then roll'd her haggard eyes around the throng, 
And ſung in Turnus name the nuptial ſong. 
Io ye Latian dames, if any here 
Hold your unhappy queen, Amata, dear; 


If there be here, ſhe ſaid, who dare maintan 

My right, nor think the name of mother vain; 
Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 

And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare. 

Anidte's breaſt the fury thus invades, 

And fires with rage amid the ſylvan ſhades. 

hen when ſhe found her venom ſpread ſo far, 
The royal houſe embroil'd in civil war, 

Rais d on her duſky wings the cleaves the ſkies, 
And ſceks the palace where young Turnus lies. 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 

By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold; 

Who fled her tather's rage, and with a train ? 
Ot following Argives, thro! the ſtormy wain, . 
Driv'n by the ſouthern blaſts, was fated here to 7 
: relgn...: EE RT 2 
T was 4rdua once, now Ardea's name it Years, 
Once a fair city, now conſum'd with years. 

Here in his lofty palace Turnus lay, 

Betwixt the confines of the night and day, 

Secure in fleep: the fury laid aſide | | 
Her looks and limbs, and with new methods try'd 
The toulneſs of th' infernal form to hide. 

Propp'd on a ſtaff, ſhe takes the trembling mien, 
Her face is furrow'd, and her front obſcene ; 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheek the draws, 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws ; 

Her hoary hair with holy fillets bound, 

Her temples with an olive wreath are crown'd. 


| Old Calite, who _ the ſacred fane 


Of Juno, now the ſeem'd, and thus began, 
Appearing in a dream, to rouze the careleſs man: 
Shall Turnus then ſuch endlefs toil ſuſtain 

In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain; 
Win for a Trejan head to wear the prize, 

Uſurp thy crown, enjoy thy victories? _ 

The bride and ſcepter which thy blood has bought 
The king transfers, and foreign heirs are ſought : 
Go now, deluded man, and ſeek again | 
| New toils, new dangers on the duſty plain, 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize, 
Protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe. 


ä — 
* 


3 oo e 
* Inachus was the firſt king of Argos ; Clemens 


| Alexandrinus reports, that he was cotemporary with 


Moſes. Acrifins, deſcended from [nachus, was the 


| lait king of Argos, from whence he removed his ſeat 


of empire to Mycene. | | 
This incident of the queen's ropning into the 
woods and mountains. with her fellow Bacchanals, 


adds much to the heightening and ſwelling of the 


confuſion and madneſs, 
No. 7. 
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cuſtomary for young virgins to conſecrate their hair 
to ſome deity; this they nouriſhed with particular 
care, and never cut it off till juſt before marriage, 
and then it was hung up in the temple of the deit 
to whom it was devoted. All the following deſ- 
cription is animated with true poetic enthuſiaſm. 
One is ready to cry out with Horace, while one is 
peruſing * me Bacche rapis tu plenum? 


— 


This 


+ What elegance of madneſs is this!—It was 
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This dream ail-pow'rful 7rns ſends, I bear | 
Her mighty mandates, anu her words you hear, 
Lifts, arm vour Arcus, iſſue to the plain, 

With faith to. friend, aſſault the Tian train; 

Their thougnilets chiets, their painted ſhips that he 
In T:il-r's mouth, with fire and ſword delitroy.. 
The Latian king, unlels he ſhall ſubmit, 

Own his oid promufe, and his new forget, 

Let him 10 arms the power of Tun, prove, 

And learn to fear whom he diſdains to love; 

For ſuch ts hearn's command: the youthful prince 
With feorn reply'd, and made this bold defence: 
You tell me, mocher, what 1 knew ü before, 

The Phrgian Acct is landed on the {hore x 
I neither fear nor will provoke the war; 
My fate is hes moſt peculiar care. 

But time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin'd in your lonely cell: 

(30, be the temple and the Gods your care; 
Permit the men the thought of peace and war.“ 
Theſe haughty words Hleclo's rage provoke,* 

Aud frighted Tus trembled as the ſpoke. 

Her eyes grew thiten'd, and with ſulphur burn; 
Her laveous looks and hellith form return; 

Her curling ſnakes with hiflings fill the place, 
And open all the furies of her face! + | 
Then, darting fire from her malignant eyes, ] 
She caſt him backward as he {trove to riſe, 

And, ling'ring, ſought to frame ſome * 
High on her head the rears two twilted ſnakes, 
Her chains ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes, 
And churmas bloody foam thus loudly ſpeaks: 
Behold whom tune has made to dote, and etell 
Of arms imagin'd in her lonely cell! 

Behold the fates' infernal miniſter ; 

War, death, deſtruction, in my hand J bear. 


—— 


La 


Where fair Aſcanius and his youthful train 


— 


Thus having ſaid, her ſmould'ring torch impreſe'd 
| With her full force, the plung'd into his breat?, 
Aghaſt he wak'd, and, ſtarting from his bed, 


Cold ſweat in clammy drops his limbs o'erſpread: 


Arms, arms, he cries; my ſword and ſhield pre— 


"Pare; -.: | | 
Ie breathes defiance, blood, and mortal war. 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 7 


The bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 
Above thelr brims they force thier Hery Way; 


Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 
'The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 

He firſt commiſſions to the Latium land, 

In threat'ning embaſſy; then rais'd the reſt, 

Jo meet in arms th intruding 27 guelt "> 

To force the focs from the Lavinian ſhore, 


4 


And [aly's endanger'd peace reſtore. 
 Himfclf alone an equal match he boa?s, 


To fight the Phryzian and Auſonica noits. 
The Gods invok'd, the Ruti/r prepare 
Their arms, and warm cach other to the war, 


| His beauty theſe, and thoſe his blooming age, 


The reit his houſe and his own tame engage. 
While Zurnus urges thus his enterpriſe, 
The Stx77an fury to the 27% us flies: =» 
New frands invents, and takes a ſteepy ſtand, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command, 
With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain, £ 
And pitch their toils around the ſhady plain. 
The lury fires the pack; they ſnuff, they vent, 
And fecd their hungry noſtrils with the ſcent. 


'was of a well-grown ſtag, whoſe antlers riſe 


High o'er his front, his beams invade the ſkies: 
From this light caule, th' injernal maid prepares 
The country churls to miſchief, hate and wars. 


P—_ 


— —— 


= „ 


Juvena was particularly ſtruck with this deſ- 
cription. He ſingles it out from all other inſtances, 


as a paſſage where Virgil had exerted his poretical 
fire in the greateſt degree. | - 

+ This whole deſcription 1s perhaps the maſt ſub- 
lime, and molt ſpirited of all the Aneid. The cir— 
cumſtances of her changing her aſnimed appearance 


into her rea] terrible perſonage, her enlarging and 


ſpreading tothe light, the hifling Ot the ſerpents round 
her head, the rolling her eyes, ſnatching two ſcrpents 


from her head, and clanging her founding whip, and 


throwing the torches into his breaſt to inflame him, 


are all conceived in the loftieſt and livelicſt manner 
imaginable. 


+ Nothing can give us a greater and more terri- 


dle idea of human rage and ficrceneſs, than the boil- 
ing of liquor in a cauldron. The whole ſimile (the 


5 The 


N O T E S. | 25 


hint of which, for it is no more, is taken from the 


2 Iſt lad of Homer) is in every part admirable: and 


there are few beautics, even in Virgil himſelf, pre- 


ferable to this. We will not tranſcribe the Whole; 


6 8 much 
but refer to the laſt line only. Let any man con- 


der how the flakes of ſmoke follow, and ſcem to 
puſh forward one another, as they aſcend into the 


air; and then take notice of this verſe : 


Nec, jam, ſe, capit, unda: volat, vapor, ater, ad uras, 
We have added a comma to every word, that the 
reader may obſerve the cadence, and ſeeming length 
of the verſe, plainly expreſſing the long ſpires and 


wreaths of ſmoke. It feems almoſt as long as two; 


and yet does not all conſiſt of dactyls: ſo ingeniouſ- 
ly judicious is the diſpoſition or ſituation of the 
words. 
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ſedate; and for an epic, majeſtic. 
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The ſtately beaſt the two 255 rheidæ bred, 
Snatch'd from his dam, and thetame younsling fed. 
Their fat! ber Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 

Jrryhbeis, cle ranger to the E Ut? 7 Ki no * 

1 her filter Sylvia cheriſh'd with her care 
The little wanton, and A Wreaths prepare 1 
To hang his 5 DU ding horns; with ribbons ty'd 
His tende r neck, and comb his plken hide, 
And bath'd his body. Patient ol e 
In time he grew, and growing us'd to hand: 
He w: 855 at his maſter's board for food, 

They fought his ſavage kindred in the wood 

Whhere gazing all ts day, at night he came 

To his Enow N lodgings, and his country dame. 
This houihold beait, that us'd the 

grounds, 

Was vicw'd at firſt by the young hero's N 

As down the ſtream he ſwam, to ſeek retreat 

In the cool waters, and to quench his hcat. 


woodland | 


Aſcanius young, and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his how, uncertain in his aim; : 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierc'd his bowels thro” his panting ſides. f 
The bleeding creature iſſues from the floods, 15 
Poilefs'd with fear, and ſceks his known abodes, 
His old familiar hearth and houſhold Gods. 
Ile felis, he tils the houſe with Heavy groans, 

ores thei e Piez at and his pain bembans. 8 


l breaſt, and cries aloud 
or fuccour from the clownilh neighb. 


eats 5 


Hund © Zu be tC: 


) C arhood 
The chuls ain} mbie ; 0 | the hend who lay 
In the 0 e woody covert urg'd their Way. 

One with a 51 and yet burning from the flame, 
Arm'd with a Ennity club another came: 
Vhate'er 1 15 catch or find, without their care, 
Their [ary ma s an int auen of War. 
Tirrbeus, tlie folter-father of the beaſt, 

Then clench'd a Barths in is horny fiſt ; 1 


| l 


Nr | 
ge in the original is a II in Hirgil's 


— 
= 


* This 18 pal 14 


true Pastoral ſtyle; and molt of the lincs in it run in 


his pal ſtoral, rather than his epic ver i1ncation. We 
will explain: it Handel was to {ct ieveral poems, 


of different forts, though all in ten ſyllable verle, 


to muſic; the- general Character of his compoſition 
for elegy, would be mournful ; for an epithalamium, 
Joyous ; g a paſtoral, ſweet ; for a didactic poem, 


ſhould obſerve the fame difference in the flow of 
his numbers, for ſuch different ſubjecks, 
other would in the air of his muſic. 
the more generally intelligible, it may not be im- 


proper jult to add an inſtance of each of the ſorts of 
verification above-mentioned, 


1. The mournful. 
In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly-pentive contemplat. on dwells. 


Eloiſa to Abelurd. 
2. The Jv us; 
And in the ſparkling ga biet laughs the wine. 
ON 7 7 2 v. 
. T he. fweet. 
Le ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreams. 
Poe! S 24 75 late al, 
4. The ſedate. | 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where ze can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 


Ethic Evifttes. 
. The majeſtic, 
ode on his couch reclin'd his awſul head, 
And Juno flumber'd on the golden bed. 
| | SPENCE. 


A good poct 


1 as the 
'Fo make this 


- W419 recommend 


8 N O T K 8. . LEG, 
hy Out trifies Ce reg19 ully in deſeribi. 2 the ca- 


reſſes which Cypar Has >aid to his favou: Ke Ag $0 
the ornaments Which be gave him. Tt 


confeſſed, that this abject is admirably 
W 4s, admit of Pu Crile (i ecorations, and minute pretti- 
nelſes. But Virgil knew how to write With rec: 
fervednels and ſimplicity 


3 
— 


i he killing this favourite deer may, to ſore, 
critics who rel lh nothing but pompous circum - 


ſtances in a poem, appear to be but a triftin, 


on every ſübjeck | 


a9 


caſion for the ra; {ing this terrible war. 9.4 {tt wy | 
nothing could be more natural; nay, it's being 


little lice renders it's "ho auty til more 
plealing to a lover of nature, who knows how ma: 1y 
1 important events have been occatoned by circum 
ſtances ſeemingly trifling in themſelves. Zo Ca 
has collecteFtogether a great number of initances, 
of many bloody. wars that have with n from as lmall 
cauſes as on in 4. 770 1. 
9 "Th. Bol benttiful a nd p 


m . 8 


7 
netic ines are 0 
4carce- to be read 2 ithout tears. We 


the peruſal ef them to ne of 


our Zritifh heroines, Who have had the honour of 


| cutting a Rags tlirbat, after a chace in Vindſer 
ſoreſt. 

The circumſtange  Tyrrs 25 bei ing alarmed 
vohile ne 18 engaged in the Tutti employment of 
_ cleaving an oak, and mitantty inatching up an ax, 

18 beautifully natural. Wie are: to remember, thit 


the deer ju it now killed, was under the charge of 
77 eus: on which account he, as it were in rig' t 


of his character, arms the pcalants to encounter 
thoſe who killed it- 


n — — . — 
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But held his hand from the deſcending ſtroke, 

And left bis wedge within the cloven oak, 

To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. | 
And now the Goddets, exercis'd in ill, | 
Who watch'd an hour to work her impious will, 
Aſcends the roof, and to her crooked horn, 
Such as was then by Latium ſhepherds borne, 

Adds all her breath, the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains tremble at th' infernal found. _ 
The ſacred lake of Trivia from afar, 

The /eline fountains, and ſulphureous Raf, 
Shake at the baleſul blaſt, the ſignal of the war. 
Young mothers wildly ſtare, with fear poſſeſs'd, 
And {train their helpleſs infants to their breaſt.* 

The clowns, a boiſt'rous, rude, ungovern'd crew, 

With furious haſte to the loud ſummons flew. 
The pow'rs of Trey then iſſuing on the plain, 
With freſh recruits their youthful chief ſuſtain : 
Not their's a raw and unexperienc'd train, 

But a firm body of embattled men. 

At firſt, while fortune favour'd neither fide, 
The fight with clubs and burning brands was 
| try'd: | - 555 

e, both parties reinforc'd, the fields 

Are bright with flaming ſwords and brazen ſhields: 

A ſhining harveſt either hoſt diſplays, 
And ſhoots againſt the ſun with equal rays. T 
Thus when a black-brow'd guſt begins to riſe, 
White foam at firſt on the curl'd ocean fries; > 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the; 

I Kies: 5 | 97 

Ti by the fury of the ſtorm full blown, 

The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown, | 

Firtt Almon falls, old Tyrr-eus eldeſt care, 

Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war: 


f | ſhade. = 


| Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon ſtood, 

And ſtopp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. 
Huge heaps of ſlain around the body rife, _ 
Among the reſt the rich Galeſus lies; r 

A good old man, while peace he preach'd in vain 
Amidſt the madneſs of th' unruly train: 

Five herds, five bleating flocks his paſtures fill'd, 
His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd. 

Thus while in equal ſcales their fortune ſtood, 
The fury bath'd them in each other's blood; 
Then having fix'd the fight, exulting flies, 

And bears tulhli'd her promiſe to the ſkies ; 

To Juno thus ſhe ſpeaks : Behold, *tis done, 
The blood already drawn, the war begun; 

| The diſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe 

| The dire debate, nor you command the peace. 


| | Now lince the Lalian and the Trojan brood 


Have taſted vengeance, and the ſweets of blood, 
Speak, and my pow'r ſhall add this office mora ;. 
The neighb'ring nations of th* Auſonian ſhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afar 

Of arm'd invaſion, and embrace the war. 
Then Juno thus: The grateful work is done, 
The ſeeds of diſcord ſow'd, the war begun; 
Frauds, fears, and fury have poſſeſs'd the ſtate, 
And fix'd the cauſes of a laſting hate: 

A bloody Hymen ſhall th' alliance join 

Betwixt the Trojan and Auſonian line: 

But thou with ſpeed to night and hell repair; 


For not the Gods nor angry Fove will bear 


Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks, in upper air: 
Leave what remains to me. Saturnia ſaid: 


In 


— 
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the luft degree. Other poets would have been fa- 
ticked to have mentioned the effects of this dreadfu] 
ball upon the woods and mountains, &c. Virgil 
knew that this circumſtance of the mothers catch- 


and influence his readers than all the other pomp- 
ous images, great as they are. This deſcription is 
copicd from Spollonius Rhodius Argonaut. b. 4, 129. 
Ie poet 18 ſpeaking of the dragon that guarded the 
£541 fleece. The dragon hiſſed horribly, and all 
ar 11d, the long- extended banks of the river, and 
the vat grove reſounded. They who inhabit Co- 
chic, not far from the Titanian land (near the mouth 
of the river Lycus, &c. ) heard it: the mothers 
were {truck with fear, and the infants which flept 
in their boſoms, being affrighted at the hiſſing, 


* 'T'hiz ſtroke of nature is tender and affecting to 


ing their infants to their breaſts would more touch 


— 


Ez. „e. | . 
has finely touched this laſt circumſtance in his 
| Troades, The beloved infants claſped their fearful 
hands round the robes of their mothers. 
3 original gives 2 moſt ſtrong and beautiful 
image, as if there were a kind of rivalry between 
the fun and the ſhining metal; and the laſt ſtrikes 
back the rays of the firſt; being as it were provoked 
by it, and fo ſhines with greater luſtre ; as a man 
when he returns a blow, exerts his ſtrength more 
than uſuallyx. „ 
+ How frequent are the opportunities of obſerv- 
On this occaſion he hath ſhewn great penetration, 
and a true knowledge of nature, in making old Ca- 
leſus, who was the wealthieſt of the Latins, and had 


deavouring to prevent the ravages of war. 


ſtretched forth their hands as in amaze. Euripides 
A —— 


The ſullen fiend her ſounding wings diſplay'd, 9 


ing the good ſenſe and true judgment of Virgil! 


the moſt property to loſe, remarkably active in en- 
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hills and 2 


upon itſelf. It ſmells horribly, the earth being all 


is ſtill ſo much regarded as infectious, that the 
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In midſt of Ly, well known to fame, 
There lies a lake, Auiſunctus is the name, * 
Below the lofty mounts; on either {ide 
Thick foreſts the forbidden entrance hide: 
Full in the center of the ſacred wood 
An arm ariſes of the $fygran flood, 
Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing 
found, 5 | 
Whirls the black waves and rattling ſtones around. 
Here Pluts pants for breath from out his cell, 
And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 
To this infernal lake the fury flies; 


Here hides her hated head, and frees the lab'ring ſkles. 


Saturnan Tuns now with double care 

Attends the fatal proceſs of the war. 

The clowns return'd from battle bear the ſlain, 
Implore the Gods, and to their king complain. 


— 


WV * * n hand _ —_ 


The corps of Almen, and the reit are ſhown, 


nrices, clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted 
| town. 

Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 

And aggravating crimes, augments their fears: 
Proclaims his private injuries aloud, 

A ſolemn promiſe made and diſavow'd; 5 

A foreign fon is ſought, and a mix'd mongrel 
| brood. _ | xs 
Then they whoſe mothers, frantic with their fear, 
In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with diſhevell'd hair, 
Increaſe the clamour, and the war demand, 
(Such was Amata's int'reſt in the land,) 

Againſt the public ſanctions of the peace, 

Againſt all omens of their ill ſucceſs 51 


. 


3 ER Ef ERR TLORR 
_ * V7rgil ſays expreſly, that this deſcent of Alecto 
to hell, was in the vale of Amſanfus. Amſanftus is 
placed, both by the ancients and moderns, in the 


kingdom of Naples, between Trevicum and Ache 


rontia. There was anciently a temple built to Me— 


phites here, as the deity who preſided over noi ſome 
and peſtilential ſmells. Hence the place is to this 


day called Neſunto and Miſſſito. Virgil ſays, it was 
under the mountains in the midſt of 7aly ; that it 
was incloſed with woods on each ſide ; that there 
were hollows and ſeveral ſpiracula about it; and 
that the waters burſt up into the air, and then fell 
down again in a broken manner. The place which 
is now called Neſanto, (as ſuppoſed by corruption 
from Amſauctus, lee Leon. Alberti, fol. 101.) is in a 
dark vale, near Trevico ; incloſed on each ſide by 
cloomy woods. In the midſt are two or 
three filthy holes; in one of which the water burſts 
up to the height of three or four feet {ſometimes 
more and ſometimes leſs) and then falls in again 


impregnated with ſulphur. There are ſeveral vents 
of wind in the ſides of the hills near this odious ba- 
ſon, which you find to come out with a good deal 
of force, if you hold your hand to the vent, and they 
make more noiſe than a ſmith's bellows, Mr. 
Hoidſworth, who has been there, ſays, he found out 
the place by the noiſe. The water, in the holes 
above-mentioned, is generally of a black look ; and 


country-people do not much care to go with you to 
it, It may be worth mentioning, that they have 
ſtill tories and pictures in thoſe parts, of a faint 
driving the devil (who had been very troubleſome, 


No. 8. 
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it ſeems, in the country) back again to hell, through 


punctually aud exactly, than this does to Virgil's 
account of Amſandus. There is but one objection 
that can be made to it, which is from /7rg:l's ſay- 
ing that it is ſituated - Tlaliæ medio. Neſants, you 


the other circumſtances of the place all tally ſo 


terial and unchangeable a one, muſt deſtroy the 
whole. This objection would be very ſtrong, if 
no place could be ſaid to be the middle of Hah, ex- 
cept what was ſo, taking it in length: but may not 
a place be ſaid to be in the middle of Ilaly, taking 
the country in breadth as well as in length 7 We do 
not know whether that expreſſion wouid be ſo pro- 


per now; but anciently they ſaid the Apernines lay 


the breadth. And Dionrſius, in his geography, ſays, 
that this mountain lies as exactly in the midſt of 
Italy, as if it had been directed by a line. Now 


| Neſanto (or the vale of Amjanus) does not only 


lie among the Apennines; but is ſituated too at near 


mare inferum; and fo may the more ſtrictly be ſaid 


to he in the midit of Italy. 


+ To juſtify his hero in endeavouring to deprive 
Turnus of Lavinia, who was betrothed to him, the 


of heaven; and by that means artfully flings the 
whole blame of this deſtructive war on the Latins. 


LI 


With : 


one of theſe holes. No one piece of ground now _ 
can, we think, anſwer to an ancient deſcription more 


may ſay, is very far from being in the midſt of 
Italy, Naples lies above half-way in that country, 
and Neſants is yet a hundred miles farther. Though 


well, yec it's failing in one point, and that ſo ma- 


in the middle of Italy, which mutt be underſtood of 


an equal diſtance from the mare ſuperum, and the 


poet frequently puts us in mind that it was the will 


* a. ps . 
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With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort 

To force their monarch, and inſult the court; 
But like a rock unmoy'd, a rock that brav 8 
The raging tempells and the riſing waves, 
Propp' " on himſelf he ſtands ; his ſolid ſides _ 
Wath off the ſea-weeds and the founding tides : 
So ſtood the pious prince unmov'd, and Jong 
Suſtain'd the madneſs of the noiſy throng. 

But when he found that Zuns's pow'r prevail'd, 


And all the methods of cool counſel ſail'd, 


| He calls the Gods to witneſs their offence, 


Diſclaims the war, allerts his innocence. 

Hurry'd by fate, he cries, and borne before 

A furious wind, we leave the faithful ſhore : 

O more than madmen! you yourſelyes ſhall bear 
"The guilt of blood and ſacrilegious war: 

Thou, Turnus, ſhalt atone 1t by thy fate, 

And pray to heav'n tor peace, but pray too late. | 
For me, my {tormy voyage is at an end, 

I to the port of death ſec urely tend, 

The fun'ral pomp which to your Kings you pay 
Is all I want, and all you take away. 


He ſaid no more, but in his walls confin'd, 
Shut out the woes which he too well divin” g'; 
Nor with the riſing ſtorm would vainly ſtrive, 


But left the helm, and let the veſſel drive. 
A folemn cuſtom was obſerv'd of old, 


Which Latium held, and now the Romans hold; 


. 


Their ſtandard when in fighting fields they rear 
Againſt the fierce Hyrcamans, or denen 
The Scythian, Indian, or Arabian war; 1 


* 


A 4s 


— 


F 
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* We do not underſtand why ſome of PR com- 


| 


mentators agree in leſſening the character of this 


king Latinus, as a weak, irreſolute, and cowardly 


18575 frighted by his ſubjects, and governed by 


is wife, It is true, he is an old man, but that 
ought to excuſe, not to aggravate his infirmities. 
He is indeed overborne by the rage and tempeſt of 


reſilts the torrent for a long time; 


over-ruled by little leſs than dow nrignt force and 


violence, and open rebellion: nor docs it appear in 
this place, that, he has ſo much as one friend to 


ftand by him. 


noble fhmile, Ie a rIck unmoved, and afterwards re- 


_ preſents him as abſolutely refuſing to declare war 
by opcning the temple of Janus. 


His ſpeech in 
council, book 11, is extremely good ; and that to 
Turnus in the 12th is incomparable. And as for 


his extorted compliances (ſo far as he does com- 


ply) younger princes than he have bcen awed by 
their queens and ſubjects to act contrary to their 


Virgil here honours him with this 


_ . 


_ 


Or from * boaſtins Parthi ant w ould regain 
Their cagles, loſt in Carr hat's bloody 15 A 
Two gates 5 ice the name of M. 

And f till are bp, d with religious r 
Before his temple ſtand : the dire abode, 


7 


; bear 


And the fear'd iſſues of the furious God, 


Are fenc'd with brazen bolts; Without the gates 


The wary guardian Fn 1s doubly Waits, 


Then when the facred ſenate votes the wars, ? 
The Kenan conſul their decree declares, . 
And in his robes the ſounding gates unbars. 


The youth in military ſhouts. ariſe, 


And the loud trumpets break the yielding ics. 
Theſe rites of old by ſov'reign princes us'd 
Were the king's office, but the King refus d, 
Deaf to their cries, nor would the gates unbar 


Of ſacred peace, or looſe th impriſon'd War; 


But hid his head, and, fafe from loud alar ms, 

Abhorr'd the * icked miniſtry of arms. 

Then heav'n's imperious queen ſhot down 15 om 
„ high; 

At her approach the brazen hinges fly; : 


The gates are forc'd, and ev'ry talling bar, 


And like a tempeſt les out the war. 


| The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian thore, 


Lull'd in their eaſe, and undiſturb'd before, 
Are all on fire; and fome with ſtudious care 
Their reſtiff ſteeds in landy plains prepare; 


Some their ſoft limbs in painful marches try, 


1 And war 1s all their with, and arms the gen ral 


Cry. 


Part 


| judgments, in difficult and ſtormy times ; 
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have not underwent ſo ſevere a cenſure as has been 


paſſed upon this good old venerable monarch. We 


dare ſay, it is a cenſure to which Firgit never in- 


guſtus had ſo great and glorious a ſhare, 


tended to expoſe him. 


t Virgil here attributes a cuſtom to the old Lalint, 
the ongn of which was of a later age. 
the times ; but he judges well and wiſely, and even 


and is at laſt 


This is yet 
allow 


moi.y 


le enough, 
of opening the gates of Janus was not inſti- 


tuted till the reign of Numa Pempilius ; yet to deco- 
rate his poem with ſo fine a circumſtance, our poet 


deſcribes this cuſtom as far more ancient. 
The poet with infinite addreſs takes care to ex- 
emplify this cuſtom by thoſe wars in which AJ 


a great majeſty in theſe lines. 

It is tinely imagined to make ne herſelf de- 
ſcend to open the gates of Janus, on Latinus's re- 
fuſing to do it. It may be conſidered as a juſt and 
beautiful allegory, repreſenting by this SG, that 
ſhe is the occaſion of the war. 


and yet 


Livy aſſures us, that the cere- 


There is 
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Part ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part 
New erind the blunted axe, and point the dart: 
With joy they view the waving enſigns fly, 

And hear the trumpet's clangor pierce the iky., 
Five cities ſorge their arms; th Atinian pov 'f'S, 
Antemnd, Tibur with her lofty tow'rs, 

Ardea the proud, the Cruftumerian town; 

All theſe of old were places of renown. 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting field, 
Some twine young ſallows to ſupport the ſhield; 
The croſlet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, 
With filver plated, and with ductile gold. 

The ruſtic honours of the ſcythe and ſhare _ 
Give place to ſwords and plumes, the pride of war. 


- 1 th 
— 
— — 


Old faulchions are new temper'd in the fires; 


* 


The ſounding trumpet ev'ry foul inſpires. 
The word is giv'n, with eager ſperd they lace 
The ſhining head-piece, and the ſmcld embrace. 
The neighing ſteeds are to the chariots ty'd, 

The truſty weapon fits on cv'ry tide. 

And now the mighty labour 1s begun, 

Ye muſes, open all your Helican. * 

Sing you the chiefs that ſway'd th' nian land, 
Their arms, and armies under their command ; 
What warriors in our ancient clime were bred, 
What ſoldiers follow'd, and What heroes led: 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. 


— —_ 


: C 
This freſh invocation alarms the reader, and 
greatly raiſes his attention. We may obſerve firſt, 
what an air of probability is ſpread over the Whole 
poem by the particularizing of every nation and 
people concerned in this war. Secondly, what an 


entertaining ſcene he repreſents to us of ſo many 


countries, drawn in their livelieſt and moſt natural 
colours; while we wander along with him amidit a 
beautiful variety of towns, havens, foreſts, vine- 
yards, groves, mountains, and rivers : and are per- 


petually amuſed with his obſervations on the dif- 


terent ſoils, products, ſituations, or proſpects. 
Thirdly, what a noble review he makes pals before 
us of ſo mighty an army, drawn out in order troop 
by troop ; which, had the number only been told in 
the groſs, had never filled the reader with ſo great a 
notion of the importance of the action. Fourthly, 
the defcription of the different arms, and manner of 
hghting of the ſoldiers; and the various attitudes he 
has given to the commanders. Of theſe leaders, 
the greateſt number are either the unmediate ſons of 
Gods, or the deſcendants of Gods: and how great 
an idea muſt we have of a war, to the waging of 
which ſo many demi-gods and herocs are allembled ? 
Fifthly, the ſeveral artſul compliments he paid by 


this means to his own country in general, and to 
many ol his contemporaries in particular, by a cele- 


bration of the genealogies, ancient {eats and domi- 
nions of the great men of his time. Sixthly, the 
agrecable mixture of narrations from paſlages of 
hiſtory, or fables; with which he amules and re- 
lieves us at proper intervals, This catalogue takes 
in all the parts of Italy between the mare inferum, 
and Apennin:s incluſive: Mantua is the only place 
out of this line, which is attached with a great deal 
of addreſs to Tuſcany. At the beginning of the 
principal part of this book, and indeed of the poem 
ittelt, which is the catalogue or review, the poet in- 


_ 


diverſified or full than this. 


S $6. 


vokes the muſes, and according to his example, 


there is no one who has not purſued his manner in 
pallages of this kind. The reaſon of which is, that 


the poet entering into a large detail of a thing of a 


very ancient date, he will the ſooner be believed if 
he invokes the divinities that are able to inſtruct 
him in it. We find likewiſe by Vigil, that the 
muſes alone were capable of guiding him through 
this labyrinth. We cannot but admire the great 


art of Virgil in this place, and how ſhort he is in 


compariſon of all others, particularly the moderns : 
ſo that one cannot find any part of the poem more 
For what 1s there more 
exact in geography itſelf, than the places he deſ- 
cribes? or more curious for the learned, than what 
he relates concerning antiquity in general ? What 
1s more varied than his expreſſions? In theſe paſ- 
ſages he ſometimes makes ule of the apoſtrophes, in 


order to vary them; and there is no doubt, that it is 
for this reaſon alone; for otherwiſe he would be 


always laying the ſame thing. But one might 
ſtill obſerve 

how to diverſify the arms, habits, qualities, and ad- 
ventures of the heroes, whoſe glory he,intends to 
celebrate. He hints in book 1, the names. of the 


molt celebrated chiefs of Aneas's fleet in his narra- 
tive, without making a particular chapter of them: 


foreſeeing that he ſhall be obliged to give a regular 


catalogue of them, in the ſeventh and tenth books. 


Treating in this place of the army of the Latins, he 
divides it into ſquadrons and cohorts: inſtead of 
which, in book 10, he gives us the catalogue in a 
different manner, while he deſcribes the thips of the 
Tuſcan fleet, and this to vary his images; and he 


likewiſe deſcribes the ſtrength of the vanquiſhed 


party, that the honour of the victory may appear 
greater, and the glory of his hero ſhine forth with a 
more conſpicuous luſtre. 


Mexentius 


ith how much artifice the poet knows: 


; 
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Megzentius firſt appear d upon the plain, “ | | Thus like the God his father, homely dreſt, 
Scorn fat upon his brows and four diſdain, He ſtrides into the hall, a horrid gueſt. 
Defying earth and heav'n: ET Hui lolt, en two twin-brothers from fair T:byr came, 
He brings to Turns aid his bated holt. (Which from their brother T iburs took the name, 
The charming Lailſus, full of youthful fire, Fierce Orac, and Caatillus, void of fear; | 
Rode in the rank, and next his fullen fires. Arm'd A4rgive horſe they led, and in the front appear, 
To Turnus only ſecond in the grace _ | Like cloud-born Centauss, from the mountain's 
Of manly mien, and features of the face, 1 height, 7 „„ 
A ſkilſul horſeman, and a huntſman bred, With rapid courſe deſcending to the fight; 
With fates averſe a thouſand men he led: | They ruth along, the rattling woods give way, 
His fire unworthy of ſo brave a fon; _ The branches bend before their ſweepy ſway. 
Himſelf well worthy of a happier throne. 5 Nor was Prancze's founder wanting there, 


Next Aventinus drives his chariot round „ Whom fame reports the ſon of Mulciber ; 
The Latian plains, with palms and laurels crown d. | Found in the fire, and foſter'd in the plains, 


Proud of his ſteeds he ſmokes along the field, A ſhepherd and a king at once he reigns, 
His father's hydra hlls the ample fhield. I | And leadsto Turnus aid his country ſwains. 
A hundred ſerpents hiſs about the brims; t _ | His own Prenee ſends a choſen band,. 
The ſon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, _ ; With thoſe who plough Saturnia's Gabine land: 
By his broad ſhoulders and gigantic limbs. | Beſides the ſuccour which old Anien yields, & 
Of heav'nly part, and part of earthly blood, The rocks of Hernicus, and dewy fields; 
A mortal woman mixing with a God. I Anagnia fat, and father Ama ſene, | 
For ſtrong Alcides, after he had flain A num'rous rout, but all of naked men: 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer'd Spazy | Nor arms they wear, nor ſwords and bucklers 
His captive herds, and thence in triumph led, i Le 1% 
On Tufcan Tiber's flow'ry banks they fed. | Nor drive the chariot thro? the duſty field; 5 
Then on mount Aventine the fon of ove _ | But whirl from leathern flings huge balls of lead, 
The prieſteſs Rhea found, and forc'd to love. And ſpoils of yellow wolves adorn their head ; 
For arms his men long piles and javelins bore, {| The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 
And poles with pointed jtee] their foes in battle gore, | But in a bull's raw hide they ſheath the right. 
Like Hercules himfelf his fon appears, | ÞAMeſſapus next, (great Neptune was his ſire,) 
In ſavage pomp ; a lion's hide he wears; IJ decure of ſteel, and fated from the fire, 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin, | In pomp appears: and with his ardour warms 
The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. I A heartleſs train, unexercis'd in arms: 85 
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* Mezentius was king of the Rutuli. He ſtrictly | the horſe in the fore-part, and ſo bearing down with 
commanded his ſubjects to pay him tribute, the firſt- | their breaſts all that ſtood in their way. Some ſup- 
fruits of their herbs, and their animals; which be- | poſe, that Virgil by comparing Coras and Catillus 

fore had been always appropriated to the ſacrifices of | with centaurs, would have us to underſtand, that 
the Gods. It was hence he came to be called a | they tought on horſeback. _ 5 
defyer of the Gods. Virgil, with juſt reaſon, repre- $ The two oppoſite repreſentations which Si 
ſents him as one of the kings of Etruria, divided | [talicus and Horace have given us of this river, are 
into ſeveral little ſtates, called Lucominies. perfectly reconcileable. This river firſt throws it- 
I In the heroic ages of the world, bucklers | felt down a precipice, and falls by ſeveral caſcades 
adorned with ſerpents, and other frightful animals, | from one rock to another, till it gains the bottom of 
were frequently made uſe of, to give a terrible aſpect. | a valley; where it recovers it's temper, as it were 
In the following lines, the very habit of Mezentius | by little and little, and after many turns and wind- 
is ſuitable to his temper and character. | ings at laſt glides peaceably into the yer. The 

+ Thoſe who think Virgil had not a ſtrong and | waters of this river are remarkable for their coldneſs. 
Jublime imagination, are deſired to conſider this | It is now the Teverone. 7 oh 
ſimile: all the circumſtances of it are painted with | || The people in thoſe parts to this day wear a 
Homeric ſpirit and magnificence. To have a juſt | piece of crude leather (half prepared) under the ſoles 
idea of the thing deſcribed, we are to ſuppoſe theſe | of their feet, with vincula that come over their feet, 

centaurs half-horſe and half- man, but reſembling and half-way up their legs, 
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The juſt Faliſcans he to battle brings, 

And thoſe who live where lake Cnia ſprings; 
And where Feronia's grove and temple itands, 
Who till Feſcenntan or Flavinian lands: 

All theſe in order march, and marching ſing 
The warlike actions of their ſea-born king. 
Like a long team of ſnowy {wans on high, 


Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid 
thy, 7 
Which homeward from their wat'ry paſtures 
borne, 7 


They ſing, and Afa's lakes their notes return. 
Not one who heard their mulic from afar, 
Would think theſe troops an army train'd to war; 
But flocks of fowl, that, when the tempeſts roar, 
With their hoarſe gabbling ſeek the filent ſhore, * 
Then Clauſus came, who led a num'rous band 
Of troops embody'd from the Sabine land 

And in himſelf alone an army brought. 
»Twas he the nobler Claudian race begot ; 

"The Claudian race, ordain'd, in times to come, 
To ſhare the greatneſs of imperial Rome. 

He led the Cures ſorth of old renown, 
Autuſcans from their olive-bearing town, 
And all th' Eretian pow'rs ; beſides a band 
That follow'd from /elimum's dewy land: T 
And Amiternian troops, of mighty fame; 

And mountaineers, that from Severus came, 

And from the craggy cliffs of Telrica, 
And thoſe where yellow Tiber takes his way, 
And where Hrmella's wanton waters play. 
Caſperia lends her arms, with thoſe that lie 

By Tabaris, and fruitful Forul: : 

'The warlike aids of Horta next appear, 

And the cold Nurftans come to clole the rear, 
Mix'd with the natives born of Latine blood, 

- Whom Alliu waſhes with her fatal flood. 

Not thicker billows beat the Lyb:an main, 
When pale Orion ſets in wintry rain; 

Nor thicker harveſt on rich Hermus riſe, 

Or Lycian fields, when Phebus burns the ſkies, 
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Than ſtand theſe troops; their buchlers ring 
| around, | 
Their trampling turns the turf, and ſhakes the ſolid 

ground. 


High in his chariot then Fife came, 
A foe by birth to Trey's unhappy name, 
From Jgamemnn born; to Turns aid, 
A thoufand men the youthful hero led, 
Who till the Maſſieꝶ toil, for wine renown'd, * 
And fierce Auruncans from their hilly ground; 
And thoſe who live by Srdicininn ſhores, _ 
And where with ſhoaly fords Vulfurnus roars : 


 Cales and Ojca's old inhabitants, 
| And rough Saticulans inur'd to wants: 
Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 


Faſten'd with Jeathern thongs to gall the foe. 
Short crooked ſwords in cloſer fight they wear, 
And on their warding arm like bucklers bear. 

Nor Oebalus thalt thou be left unſung, 
From nymph Semethis and old Tel;n ſprung; 
Who then in Teleboan Capri reign'd, 


But that ſhort ile th' ambitions youth diſdain'd, 


And o'er Campania ſtretch'd his ample ſway, 


Where ſwelling Sarnus ſeeks the Tyrrhenc lea; 
O'er Rufre, Batulum, Colennian lands, 
And where Abel/a midſt her riches ſtands. 


I Theſe in the rough Tert;nc way of old) 


Wield brazen ſwords, and brazen bucklers hold; 
Sling weighty flones when from afar they fight: 
Their caſks are cork, a cov'ring thick and light. 
Next theſe in rank the warlike Uſes went, 
And led the mountain troops that Nuria ſent. 
The rude Eguicolæ his rule obey'd, 


Hunting their ſport, and plund'ring was their trade, 
In arms they plough'd, to battle {till prepar'd; 


Their ſoil was barren, and their hearts were hard. 
_ Umnbrs the prieſt the proud Mauriishiaus led, 

By king Archrppus ſent to Turnus“ aid; 

And peaceful vlives crown'd his hoary head. 
His wand and holy words the viper's rage, 

And venom'd wound of ſerpents could atſuage. 


= He, 
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* Some of the ancients have imagined that the 
embattling an army was firſt learned from the cloſe 
manner of flight of theſe birds. So that in this 
ſimile we muſt ſuppoſe the noiſe to be but a ſecon- 
dary kind of likeneſs; order is primarily pointed at. 
+ The channel of this river lies very high, and 
is ſhaded on all ſides by a green foreſt, made up of 
ſeveral kinds of trees, that preſerve their verdure all 
the year. The neighbouring mountains are covered 
with them, and by reaſon of their height, are more 
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expoſed to the dews and drizzing rains, than any of 
the adjacent parts; which gives ocgaſion to Vs 
rofea rura, dewy countries. | 

Famous for vines in the kingdom of Naples, 
Cates is now called Car, in the neighbourhood of 
Capri. Fulturnus, now called ern, runs by 
Capra. The Ofcans, likewiſe called Opiei, were 
reckoned barbarous and ſtupid, and were a term of 
reproach ; as the Hench lay, a Limzfin, for a heavy 
inpoliſhed fellow, | | Z : 
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He, when he pleas'd with pow'rful juice to ſteep | 
Their templ-s, thut their eyes in pleating ſleep. 
But vain were Marten herbs and magic art, 
To cure the wound givin by the Dardan dart. 
Yet his untimely fate th' Angitiun woods 

In fighs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods. 
The jon of fam'd Hippolytus was there, 
Fam'd as his fire, and as his mother fair, 
Whom in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 
And nurs'd his youth along the marſhy ſhore 
Where great Diane's peacetul altars Hame, 
In fruittul felds, and Virbius was his name. 
Hippolvias, as old records have ſaid, 8 
Was by his ſtepdame ſought to ſhare her bed: 
But when no female arts his mind could move, 
She turn'd to furious hate her impious love. 
Torn by wild horſes on the ſandy ſhore, 
Another's crimes th' unhappy hunter bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. 

But chaſte Diana, who his death deplor'd, 

With Aſculapian herbs his life reſtor' d.!“ i 
When Fove, who ſaw from high, with juſt dif- 
| dain, | | 

The dead inſpir'd with vital breath again, 

Struck to the center with his flaming dart 

Th unhappy founder of the godlike art. 

Put Trima kept in ſecret ſhades alone 

Her care, Hippslytus, to fate unknown; 

And call'd him Virbius in th' Egerian grove, 
Where then he liv'd obſcure, but ſafe from ve. 
For this, from Tr/21a's temple and her wood 
Are courſers driv'n, who ſhed their maſter's blood, 
Affrighted by the monſters of the flood. 

His ſon, the ſecond Virbius, yet retain'd 


Her flying feet unbath'd on billows hung. 


— 


Amid the troops, and like the leading God, 
High o'er the reſt in arms the graceful Turnus rode: 


A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 


On which with belching flames Chimera burn'd; 
The more the kindled combat rifes higher, 
The more with fury burns the blazing fire. + 
Fair [5 grac'd his ſhield, but /o now 
With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to lowe ; 
(A noble charge) her keeper by her ſide, 4 
To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply'd; 
And on the brims her fire, the wat ry God, $ _ 
Roll'd from a ſilver urn his cryſtal flood. 
A cloud of ſoot ſucceeds, and fills the fields | 
With ſwords, and pointed ſpears, and clatt'ring 
ields; . # 
Of Argives, and of old Sicanian bands, 
And thoſe who plough the rich Satulian lands; 
Auruncan youth, and thoſe Sacrana yields, 
And the proud Labicans with painted ſhields; 
And thoſe who near Numician ſtreams reſide, 
And thoſe whom Tiber's holy foreſts hide, 
Or Circe's hills from the main land divide; 
Where Cyens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ſtands. 
Laſt from the Volſcians fair Camilla came, 


And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame: 


Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, 
She choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. 


* 


Mix'd with the firſt the fierce Virags fought, 


Suſtain'd the toils of arms, the danger fought ; 
Outſtripp'd the winds in ſpeed upon the plain, 
Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain: 
She {wept the ſeas, and as the ſkim'd along, 


His father's art, and warrior ſteeds he rein'd. Men 
” NOTE 8. — UV» ́ ? 
* Spencer, who relates the fate of Hippolytus, Fairy $ Jachus. 


een, b. I, c. 5, F. 37, &c. &c. teigns that Aſcu- 
25 when he 92 fuck down to hell by Jupiter's 
lightening, for bringing Hippolytus to life, buſted 
himſelf in healing his own wound. Fw | 

+ This is, we think, one of the boldeſt fictions in 
Virgil; but ſo nobly animated that one mult forgive 
the extravagance to which it ſeems to be carried. 
We cannot help obſerving the great judgment of 
Hirgil in this particular; he adapts even the orna- 
ments of the perſons he introduces, to theie manners 
and behaviour. The helmet here deſcribed was 


highly proper to be worn by a youthful hero, who | 


hereafter breathes noth 
revenge. _ | 


} Argus. 


ing but rage, indignation, and 


|| Theſe lines in the original are often produced 
as a ſtriking inſtance of the ſound's being an echo to 
the ſenſe. Vida, in the 3d book of his poetics, has 
been very copious on this ſubject, and has produced 
many more examples of this beauty from Virgil. 
"There is a celebrated paſſage on the ſame ſubject, in 
Mr. Pops's Ef on Criticiſm, which we ſhall give the 
reader at large, for the ſake of ſome excellent obſer- 
vations that have been lately made upon it: 

Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth ſtream in {ſmoother numbers flows; 

But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 

The hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent 

FOr: 8 


When 
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Men, boys, and women, ſtupid with ſurpriſe, 
Where'er the paſſes fix their wand'ring eyes: 
Longing they look, and gaping at her light, 
Devour her o'er and o'er with vaſt delight. 
Her purple habit fits with ſuch a grace 

On her {mooth ſhoulders, and ſo ſuits her face: 
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Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 


And in a golden cawl the curls are bound: 
She ſhakes her myrtle javelin, and behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind, 


4k 


ä ̃ͤ— 


— 


t . 


When 4jax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to | 


throw, es 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 


Flies o'er thAinbending corn, and ſłims along 


the main. | „„ 
From theſe lines, laboured with great attention, and 
celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what can 
be expected from the moſt diligent endeavours after 
this imagery of ſound. The verſe intended to re- 


* 


reſent the whiſper of the vernal breeze, muſt ſurely 


be confeſſed not much to excel in ſoftneſs or volu- 
| bility; and the ſmooth ſtream runs with a perpetual 
claſh of jarring conſonants. The noiſe and turbu- 
lence of the torrent, is indeed diſtinctly imaged ; for 
it requires very little ſkill to make our language 


. 


NOTE s. 1 
rough. But in the lines which mention the effort 
of Jax, there is no particular heavineſs or delay. 


: The ſwiftneſs of Camilla is rather contraſted than 


exemplified. Why the verſe ſhould be lengthened 
to expreſs ſpeed, will not eaſily be diſcovered. In 
the dactyls, uſed for that purpoſe by the ancients, 
two ſhort ſyllables were pronounced with ſuch ra- 
pidity, as to be equal only to one long; they there- 
tore naturally exhibit the act of paſling through a 
long ſpace in a ſhort time. But the Alexandrine, by 
it's pauſe in the midſt, is a tardy and ſtately mea- 
ſure; and the word unbending, one of the moſt 
ſluggiſh and flow with our language affords, can- 
not much accelerate it's motion. The KRamdler, 
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The war being now begun, both the generals make a!l poſſible preparations. Turnus ſends 4 Diomedes. 
Zneas goes in perſon ts beg ſuccours from Evander, and the Tuſcans. Evander receives him kindly, fur- 
niſhes him with men, and ſends his own ſan Pallas with him. Vulcan, at the requeſt of Venus, makes arms 
fer her ſm Mncas, and draws an his ſhield the emzſt memorable actions of his poſterity. 


——— .uü—H—̃ qu · R 


C7 HEN Turns had aſſembled all his pow'rs; | 


His ſtandard planted on Layrentum's tow'rs; 
When now the ſprightly trumpet from afar 
Had giv'n the ſignal for approaching war, 


——_—_— 


— 


FFF 

* This book is diſtinguiſfi'd from the reſt of the 
laſt fix, by the change of the ſcene from Latinus's 
country to Evander's; but chiefly by it's being in ſo 
great a meaſure epiſodical. Indeed the preparations 


of the Latins for war; and their ſending ambaſſadors 
to Diomede; the expedition of Aneas to Evander ; 


his obtaining auxiliaries, and going to join the 7½ 
cans ; are all pieces of the direct action. But all 
the reſt 1s epiſode: viz. the genealogies of the 
Troj uuns and Arcadians, and their relation to each 
other; the ancient facts related by Evander about 
Anchiſes, Hejrone, &c. the antiquities of that part 
of Ita y, which was afterwards to be the more im- 
mediate ſeat of the Kan empire, and even of 
Rome itſelf; the ſtory of Cacus; and the making, 
and engraving of the ſhield. All theſe incidents and 
recitals are excellent in their kind; and the book, 
taken all together, is one of the nobleſt, moſt elegant, 
and molt entertaining of the whole twelve. And it 
is particularly ſo by it's being epiſodical. When we 
are in the height of expectation and ſuſpenſe for the 
event of a molt important war juſt ready to begin; 


what an agreeable tranſition of thought is it, to be 


2 


To join th” allies, and headlong ruth to War. 


Had rous'd the neighing ſteeds to ſcour the fields, F 


While the fierce riders clatter'd on their ſhields, 
Trembling with rage, the Lalian youth prepare 


Fierce 


* 


for a while diverted from thoſe military prepara- 


tions, by ſuch narratives and facts, of a quite dif- 


ferent nature, as make us forget that about which 


we were before ſo curious and impatient. Not 
that theſe epiſodes are ſeparated, or disjointed from 
the main ſnbjeR ; ſo far otherwiſe, that they are all 


parts of it, except the ſtory of Cacus; and even that 


is finely interwoven with it. The venerable ſimpli— 


city of manners of thoſe ancient times, and the royal 


poverty of Evander, and his court, in a place which 
was afterwards to be the ſeat of Rome, the miſtreſs 
of the univerſe, makes a moſt delighttul contraſt of 


ideas; and is to the laſt degree affecting. 


+ The commentators would make us believe, that 
Virgil here alludes to a cuſtom of the Roman generals. 
They uſed to enter the temple of Mars, and after 
ſhaking the ſhields that were hung round the walls, 
they then ſhook the ſpear of the God himſelf, and 
cried out, Mars, vigila! But Catrou is of opinion, 
that Virgil here means ſimply, they ſtruck their ſpears 
againſt their ſhields, by way of provoking each other 
to the fight. Milton has made a noble uſe of this 
hint, Paradiſe Loft, book I. An 
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Fierce Ufens and Meſſapus led the crowd; 

With bold Mezentius, who blaſphem'd aloud. 
Theſe through the country took their waſteful 
courſe, 5 
The fields to forage, and to gather force. 

Then Fenuluis to Dimes they ſend, 

To beg his aid A½½ nia to defend. 

Declare the common danger, and inform 
The Grecian leader of the growing ſtorm: 
nas landed on the Latiun coaſt, 


With baniſh'd Gods, and with a baſed hoſt : 


Yet now inſpir'd to conqueſt of the ſtate; 
And claim'd a title from the Gods and fate. 
What num'rous nations in his quarrel came, 
And how they ſpread his formidable name: 


What he deſizn'd, what miſchiefs might ariſe, 
If fortune favour'd his firſt enterpriſe, 


Was left for him to weigh ; whoſe equal fears 
And common int'reſt were involv'd in their's. 
While Turnus and th' allies thus urge the war, 
The T7 r9an, floating. in a flood of care, 
Beholds the tempeſt which his foes prepare. 
This way and that he turns his anxious mind; 
Thinks, and rcjcAs the counſels he deſign'd; 
Explores himſelf in vain in ev'ry part, 
And gives no reſt to his diſtracted heart. 

So when the ſun by day, or moon by night, 


Strike on the poliſh d brals their trembling light, 


The glitt'ring pieces here and there divide, 

And caſt their dubious beams from fide to ſide; 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the cicling flaſh the glaring day. 

*I'was night; and we ary nature lull'd aflcep 
The birds of air, and fiſhes of the deep; 

And beaſts, and mortal men: the Tryan chief I 

Was laid on T:ber's banks, oppreſs' d with 9 gricf, 


4 


Then thro' the ſhadows of the poplar wood * 
Aroſe the father of the Ran flood ; 

An azure robe was o'er his body fpread, 

A wreath of ſhady reeds adorn'd his head: 


Thus manifeſt to ſight the God appear'd, 
And with theſe pleaſing words his ſorrow chear' d: 


Undoubted off< spring of etherial race, 


O long expected in this promis'd place, 
Who thro' the foes haſt borne thy banith'd Gods, 


Reitor'd them to their hearths and old abodes; 
This is thy happy home! the clime where ſafe 


| Ordains thee to reſtore the 7 jar ſtate. 
| Fear not, the war ſhall end in laſting peace, 


And all the rage of haughty 7uno ceaſe. 
And that this nightly viſion may not feem 


Ih' effect of fancy, or an idle dream, 


A ſow beneath an oak ſhall lie along, | 
All white herſelf, and white her thirty young. 
When thirty rolling years have run their race, 
Thy ſon, Aſcantus, on this empty ſpace 

Shall build a royal town, of laſting fame, 


Which from this omen (hall receive the name. 


Time ſhall approve the truth: for what remains, 
And how with ſure ſucceſs to crown thy pains, 
With patience next attend. A baniſh'd band, 
Driv'n with Evander from th* Arcadian land, 


| Have plantcd here, and plac'd on high their walls; 1 


Their town the founder Palunteum calls: ＋ 


Deriv'd from Pallas, his great grandſire's name: 
But the fierce Latians old poſſeſfion claim, 


With war infeſting the new colony; 


| 1 heſe make thy friends, and on their aid rely. 


To thy free paiſage I ſubmit my ſtreams: 

Wake, fon of Venus, from thy plealing dreams; 
And, wh. the ſetting ſtars are loſt in day, 

To Juno s pow'r thy Juſt devotion pay: 


And found 1 in filent ſlumber late relief. 7. With 
JJ 8 „„ --Q:T 4 V 
Ile ſaid: and, to confirm his words, outflew hence came Evander, being obliged: to fiy his coun- 


Millions of flami ing ſwords, 
thighs 

Of mighty cherubim ; the {ſudden blaz 

Far round illumin'd hell; highly they 1 0 


drawn from the 


Againſt the higheſt, and fierce with graſped arms 


Cfaſh'd on their ſounding ſhields the din of war, 
Hurling defiance tow ard the vault of heaven. 


* This appearance of Jer (with ſome little ad- 


ditional refinement) has, through all ſucceeding ages, 
been an original pattern for all thoſe poetical magi- 


clans, who are fond of framing ſpe As for raiſing 


river-gods. Every one, at leaſt; is ſure to have an 
Azure. mantle, with a crown of recds. 


+ . is in the middle of Felhponneſi s, From 
O. Os 


try, according to Srvius, for killing his father by 
miſtake; or, according to Patfanias, he left Arcadliu 
to plant a colony, and placed 1t upon a mountain 


near the 75er, in a ſmall town which he called 


Paluntium, Palantẽum, Palatium; which names are 
derived from Pallantium, a city of Arcadia; where 


he came, according to Li Dy, and others; or from 


Pallas, an Arcadign king his anceſtor, according to 
Virgil, His mother was named Niceſtrata, who, 
on account of her gift of prophecy, was by the No- 
mans called Carmentts. His tather 1s generally al- 
lowed to be Mercury. Reme was built on the 
mountain, called Mons Palatinus ; and to this day, 
by the Italians, Monte Palatins. 
Nn 
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With facrifice the wrathful queen appeaſe ; 
Her pride at length fall fall, her fury ceaſe : 
nen thou return'ſt vickorious from the war, 
Perform thy vows to me with grateful care. 
The God am 1, whoſe vellow water flows 
Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes: 
Tiver my name; among the rolling foods 
Renown'd on earth, eftcem'd among the Gods. 
This is my cortam feat : in times to come 5 
Ay waves hall waſh the walls of mighty Rame. 
He ſaid, and plung d below, white yet he ſpoke; 
His dream .{:42as and his fleep lorfook.. 
He roſe, and looking up, beheld the Jkies: 
With purple bluthing, and the day ante. 
Then water in his hallow palm he took | 
From T75-r's flood, and thus the pow'rs beſpoke : 
Laurentian nymphs, by whom the fireams are fed, 
And father 7 76er, in thy ſacred bed 

eccive AÆAutas, and from danger keep. 
Whatever fount, whatever holy deep . 
Conceals thy wat'ry ſtores; wherc-e*er they rife, 
And bubbling trom below faluic the flies: 


_ 
22 — * 
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tg 


Thou king of homed floods, whoſe plenteous urn 
DiFuſcs fatneſs to the fruitful corn, | 
For this thy Kind compathon of our woes, 

Shalt ſhare my morning ſong, and ev'ning vows, 
But, oh! be preſent to thy people's aid, 
And firm the gracious promite thou haſt made. 
Thus having ſaid, two gallies from his ſtores * 
With care he Chooſes ; mans, and tits with vars. 
Now on the ſhore the fatal fwiag is found: 
Wond'rous to tell; ſhe lay along the ground; 
Her well-ted offspring at her udders hung; 

She white herſelf, and white her thirty young: 
Fneas takes the mother, and her brood, 55 
And all on 7uzs's altar are beſtow'd. 

The following night, and the ſuceccding dav, 
Propitious 7 "hor imooth'd his wat'ry way: * 

He roll'd his river back, and pois d he ftood, 

A gentle {welling, and a peaceful flood. | 
The 7Trgans mount their ſhips ; they put from ſhore, 
Borne on the wares, and ſcarcely dip an oar. 
Shouts from, the land give omen to their courſe, 1. 
And the pitch'd veſſels glide with caty force, 


N GO T E S. 
* ueas is not abſent ſo Jong, 


z 


as he generally | 


ſeems to have been, when he went to get allies to 


{lt him againſt Turnus. This expedition is as 


quick as it was neceflary. He goes trom his camp 


near Oftia, about 15 miles up the Tyber, to Rome ; | 
thence 20 by land to Cerveterre; and thence to his 


camp again, about 35 by ſea. He ſets out An. 


8. 86.) by night, gets as far as Rome (ibid. 97. 
about noon; and reſts at Evander's (ibid. 369.) the 
next night. The ſecond day he ſets out for Cerve- * 
tere; comes in fight of Tarcon and his army; and 
ſtops in the wood of Sylvanus for that night. 76:4. 


450, 551, 608.) The third day . 10, 157.) he 


is with Tarcn ; is joined immediately by his troops; 
ſets fail that afternoon, ibid. 147, 192, 214, and 


216.) and continues failing all the night. The 
jourth day in the morning (ibid. 257, Abo.) he 


comes in light of his camp; lands (ver. 301.) and 
gets a victory over the enemy (ver. 908.) that even- 
ing. The two allies Virgil gives Aneas in his war 
againſt the Rutians, are Vander and Tarcon; one, 
king of that part of the country where Rome was 


afterwards built; and the other, king of Hetruria; 


for the ſame reaſon that he ſpeaks of Tuſcany and 


Rome together, in fo many other particular paſſages. 


And as he had a fondneſs for the place where he was 


born, he has ſhewed his addreſs (ver. 203.) in an- 
nexing the troops of Mantua to thoſe of Tuſcany, 
that his native country, which lay out of his line, 
might not loſe the honour of having aflilted in eſta- 
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bliſhing nens on the throne; and conſequently, in 


making way for the Ceſarean family, ſo many cen- 
turies after. Thus, by this ſingle diſpolition, he 


has paid his compliments to Auguftus, to Mecanas, 


and to his country. „ 5 
+ There is ſomething of the mixed metaphor (or 

rather mixed allegory) in this paſſage; and we 

know no oecaſion in which the ancients are ſo apt 


to fall into it, or at leaſt to border upon it, as when 


they are ſpeaking of rivers or river-gods. To this 
remark we ſhall further add, that the moderns, as well 


as the ancients, are apt to fall into this mixed alle- 


gory ; not only in ſpeaking of rivers and river-gods, 
but in other ſubjects, where the Deity preſiding 
over, and the thing preſided over, are put indifcrimi- 
nately the one for the other. Thus, 7% ien: 
Crown'd with the ſickle and the wheaten ſheaf, 
While autumn- 1 = 
Thus far we have ſome idea of a perſonage repre- 
ſenting the ſeaſon autumn crowned with a fickle 
(which by the way is odd) and the wheat ſheaf. 
But what follows? %%% Ry ls 
—Nodding o'er the yellow plain 
Comes jovial on.— — 
Here nge « applied to the God Autumn, is plainly 
an epithet belonging to the corn, over which he pre- 
ſided. See the ſpeech of Tellus, Ovid Metam. b. 2. 
which affords numberlefs inſtances of this way ot 
writing. | - — 
+ Upon this omen of the white ſow the foldiers 
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The tops of ſheds, and {hephe;ds lowly bow?rs: 
Thin as they ſtood, which, then of homely clay, 


Theſe cots { frander's kingdom, mean and poor) 


T uas on a folzmn day; th* Arcadion fates, + 


Jo Hercules, the warrior fon of Je. 


And fat of entrails on his altar fries. 


Till dauntleſs Pallas re-allur'd the reſt 


Io pay the rites. 


Jour bus'neſs here; and bring you peace or war? 
High on the {tern neus took his ſtand, 


would be proſperous. 
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"The woods and. waters wonder at The gleam 

Of ſhields and painted ſhips, that ſtem the {tream, * 

One fummer's night and one whole day they paſs 

Betwixt the green-wood ſhades, and cut the liquid 
glaſs. | | 

The fiery ſun had fmiſh'd half his race, 

Look'd back, and doubted in the middle ſpace; 

When they from far bcheld the riſing tow'rs, 


Now. riſe in marble from the Ramm ſway. 
The 7ryjan ſaw, and turn'd his ſhips to ſhore. 


The kmg and prince without the city gates, 
"Then paid their oF” rings in a ſacred grove, 


Thick clouds of rolling ſmoke wvolve the ſkies, 


But when they faw the ſhips that ſtetum'd the 
flood, e | 
And plitter'd thro” the covert of the wood, 
hey roſe with fear, and left th unfiniſh'd feaſt; ? 


Himſelf without delay 
A javelin ſeiz'd, and ſingly took his way. 

Then gain'd a riſing ground, and call'd from far; 
Reſolve me, ſtrangers, whence and what you are; 


And held a branch of olive in his hand, | 
While thus he ſpoke: The Phrygian arms you fee, 
Expell'd from 77%, provok'd in Ita) 


* — ac 


| 


LAS 
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By Latian foes, with war unjuſtly made: 
At firſt affianc'd, and at laſt betray'd, - % 
This meſſage bear: Ihe Trans and their chick 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief. 
Struck with ſo great a name, and all on fire, 
The youth replies, Whatever you require 
Your fame exacts; upon our ſhores deſcend, 

A welcome gucit, and what you wiſh a friend, 


He ſaid ; and downward haſting to the ſtrand, 
Enmbrac'd the ſtranger prince, and join'd his hand. 


Conducted to the grove, As broke 

The ſilence firſt, and thus the king beſpoke. _ 
Beit of the Greets, to whom, by fate*'s command, 

[ bear theſe peaceful branches in my hand, | 
Undaunted J approach you; tho' I know 

Your birth is Crectan, and your land my foe : | 
From Atreus tho? your ancient lineage came, 


And both the brother-kings your kindred claim: 


Yet my ſelf-conſcious worth, your high renown, 
Your virtue through the neighb'ring nations blown, 


Our fathers mingled blood, Iss voice, 


. O ; * 
Have led me hither, leſs by need than choice. 


Our founder Dardanus, as fame has ſung, 

And Greeks acknowledge, from Electra ſprung: 

Electra from the loins of Atlas came, 

Alias whoſe head ſuſtains the ſtarry frame. 

Your fire is Mercury, whom long before 

On cold Cyllene's top fair Maja bore. 

Maja the fair, on fame if we rely, _ 

Was Atlas daughter, who ſuſtains the ſky, 

Thus from one common ſource our ſtreams divide 

Our's is the Trojan, your's th' Arcadian ſide. | 
Rais'd 


* ä Me — * 2 8 


had a current report among them that the event 


. — | | 8 
* The attributing of human paſſions to inanimate 
things 1s pertect poetry, | 


+ There is fomething very engaging in the dif- 
poſition of this ſcene. A ſacrifice performed in a 
wood, by the king, the prince, and all the court. 
In the midſt of ſo peaceful a ſolemnity, they are 
ſuddenly encountered with the ſight of ſhips, and 
armed men juſt ready to land upon them, Cc. This 
is lkewiſe a hne and natural introduction to the 
noble epiſode of Cacus: whoſe death was the occa- 
lion of this feſtival which they are now celebra- 
ting. 7 


FL. OL.) 


+ This is a fine opening to the character of Pat- 
las. Ibis young prince, who is afterwards to make 
ſo contiderable a figure in the nerd, is inſtantly 


* — ” — — 


N Or E S. | | 
alarmed at the hoſtile. appearance of the ſhips, 
ſnatches up a javelin, and with great boldneſs and 
ready courage, demands the buſineſs of the 7r5jans. 
Any of the refit of the company might with almoſt 


equal propriety have made this demand: but Vigil 


very judiciouſly takes this opportunity of prepbſ- 
ſeſſing our opinions in favour of this hero. 


Tacitus tells us, that it was the cuſtom of | 


princes, when they would ſtrike, a league, to join 
| their right-hands, and as it were to bind and ſqueze 


their fingers together, 


| The Arcadians belonged to Greece, whole cities 
(which were generally independent) were united by 
one common tye, like the Sw:fs Cantons, which com- 
poſe the Helvelic body. So that the Arcadians, as a 


people of Greece, were enemies to the Trojans, 
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I ſaw the ſhining train with vaſt delight, 
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Rais'd by theſe hopes, I ſent no news before, 
Nor aſk'd your leave, nor did your faith implore; 
But come without a pledge, my own amballador, 
The fame Rulilians, who with arms purſue 
Ihe Trean race, are equal foes to you. 

Our holt expell'd, what farther force can ſtay 

The victor troops from univerſal ſway ?. 95 
Then will they ſtretch their pow'r athwart the land, 
And either fea from fide to ſide command. 
Receive our offer'd faith, and give us thine : 
Our's is a gen'rous and experienc'd line: 

We want not hearts nor bodies for the war; 

In council cautious, and in fields we dare. 

He faid ; and while he ſpoke, with piercing eyes 
Evander view'd the man with vaſt ſurprize. 
Pleas'd with his action, raviſh'd with his face, 
Then anſwer'd briefly with a royal grace. 

O valiant leader of the Zr9an line, 

In whom the features of thy father ſhine, 

How I recall Anchiſes, how I ſee 

His motions, mien, and all my friend in thee ! 
Long though it be, *tis freſh within my mind, 
When Priam to his ſiſter's “ court deſign'd. 

A welcome viſit, with a friendly ſtay, | 
And thro” th' Arcadian kingdom took his way. 
Then, paſt a boy, the callow down began 
To ſhade my chin, and call me firſt a man. 


And Priam's goodly perſon pleas'd my fight: 
But great Anchi/es, far above the reſt, ” 
With awful wonder fir'd my youthful breaſt : 

I long'd to join in friendſhip's holy bands 
Our mutual hearts, and plight our mutual hands. 


th — — 
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A Lycian quiver, and a Gnaſſiun bow; 

The league you atk I offer, as your right: 
And when to-morrow's ſun reveals the light, 
The youths replac'd, and ſoon reſtor'd the chear. 


On ſods of turf he ſet the ſoldiers round ; | 


The loaves were ſerv'd in caniſters; the wine 


| Broil'dentrails are their food, and beet's continu'd 
| Thele rites, theſe altars, and this feaſt, O king, 


But fav'd from danger, with a grateful ſenſe, 
The labours of a God we recompencea. 
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I firſt accoſted him: I ſu'd, I ſought, 

And with a loving force to Phencus brought. 
He gave me, when at length conſtrain'd to go, 
A velt embroider'd, gloriot to behold, 

And two rich bridles, with their bits of gold, 
Which my ſon's courſers in obedience hold. 


e IETES 


With ſwift ſupplics you ſhall be ſent away: 
Now celebrate with us this ſolemn day; 
Whoſe holy rites admit no long delay. 1 
Honour our annual feaſt, and take your ſeat. 
With friendly welcome at a homely treat. 4 
Thus having ſaid, the bowls (remov'd for fear) 


A maple throne, rais'd higher from the ground, 
Receiv'd the Tyjan chief; and o'er the bed ; 
A lion's ſhaggy hide for ornament they ſpread. _ k - 


In bowls; the prieſt renew'd the rites divine: 
V | e 

But when the rage of hunger was repreſs'd, 
Thus ſpoke Evander to his royal gueſt: & 


From no vain fears, or ſuperſtition ſpring; 
Or blind devotion, or from blinder chance; 
Or heady zeal, or brutal ignorance: 


Sce 


N N O T E s. 
Heſione. 


+ The action of the nerd is ſimple, like that of 


the [ad. Both thoſe poems end without a peripetie, 
or at leaſt without a remembrance. But that which 
Virgil omitted in the recital of his general action, he 
has given us in an acceſſory incident. 
that neas is recogniſed by Ender, and this pro- 
duces a new ſituation in the affairs of the Trans. 
Ile affords him an ally, who procures him a ſecond 
alliance with the Elruſcans. Upon the whole, this 
remembrance is made in a manner the leaſt affected 
in the world, The adventure which brought 
Evander hither, and the ancient friendſhip between 
him and dg e have a certain heroic naivete, 
vhich is very pleaſing. Nevertheleſs the mind is 
ſtill kept in ſuſpence, concerning the iſſue of this 
interview between Aneas and Kvander. The one 
is an Arcadian, and conſequently an enemy of the 


He feigns 


— 1 


— 


n | 
Trijans. We are ſollicitous to know how Zn:as 
will bring himſelf of. 


} It was a very lucky circũmſtance for gil. 
that the ancients were under an indiſpenſible obl+- 
gation of continuing the ſacrifice, when they had 
once begun. By this means the poet finds an op- 
portunity of introducing the praiſes of Hercules, and 
the noble epiſode of Cucus, without any inconſiſ- 
tency. | Ee ENS 


$ This juſtly famous and admirable pie is in- 
troduced with the greateſt ſolemnity. he begin- 
ning of the deſcription, pointing at the very place 
where the monſter inhabited, awakens our attention, 
and fills us with an agreeable horror. And the 
whole is one of the molt perfect pieces of poetty 
in being. 2 8 
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Se from afar yon rock that mates the ſky, 
Abput w. hoſe fect ſuch heaps of rubbiſh lie, 
Such inc digeſted ruin; bleak and bare, 

{ow defart now it {tands, expos'd in air! 
> [was once a robber's den, inclos'd around 
\With living ſtone, and deep beneath the ground. 

The monſter Cacus, more than half a beait,* 
This hold, impervious to the ſun, poſſeſs'd: 
The ee ever foul with human gore, 
Heads and their mangled members hung the door. 
Vulcan this plague begot; and, like his lire, 


Plack clouds he belch? d, and flakes of liquid fire. 


Time long expected cas'd us of our load, 
And brought the needfu] preſence of a God. 
Th' avenging force of Hercules from Spam 


Arriv'd in 1 triumph, from Geryon lain; 


Thrice liv'd the g ant, and thrice liv'd in vain. 
His prize, the lowing herds, Alcides drove 
Near T?ber's bank, to graze the ſhady grove. 
Allur'd with hope of piunder, and intent | 

By force to rob, by ſraud to circumvent, 

The brutal Cacus, as by chance they ſtray 'd, 
Four oxen thence and four fair kine convey'd. 
And, leſt the printed footſteps might be ſeen, 
He dragg'd 'em backwards to his rocky Gen : 
The tracts averſe a lying notice gave, 


And led the ſearcher backwards from the cave. 


Mean time the herdſman hero ſhifts his place, 
To find freſh paſture and untrodden grals. 
The beatts, who mifs'd their mates, 
around | 
With bellowings, an nd the rocks reſtor'd the ſound. 
One heifer, who h ad heard her love complain, 
Roar'd from the cave, and made the project vain. - 


Allcides found the fraud: with rage he ſhook, 
And toſs'd about his head his knotted oak. 
Swift as the winds, or S:y/hzans arrows flight, 
He climb'd with eager haſte th' aerial height. 


Then firtt ve faw the monſter mend his pace, 
Fear in his eycs, and palenels in his face, 


Confeſs'd the God's S approach: trembling he ſprings, 


As t terror had increas'd his fect with wings; 


— 


Es” 


N O T E S. | 

* This celebrated e iſode is not entirely fictitious. 
Livy and Diomſs Us Paticar naſſons relate the ſtory, 
(we mean the bare circumſtances) as we find it in 
our poet. All the beauties requiſite to form a com-, 
plete narrative, are here united. In the hands of 
an Italian poet, this epiſode would have made one 
entire canto; but here no circumſtance 1s drawn 
out beyond it's due bounds. T he ſpirit with which 
the combat between Hercules aud Cactus is told, 1s 
beyond imitation. 


No. 8. 


fill'd all 


And, panting, 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain” S back: 


W 


Nor ſtay'd for ſtairs, but down the depth he threw 
His body, on his back the door he drew, 


| The door a rib of living rock; with pains 


His father hew'd it out, and bound with iron chains, 
He broke the heavy links, the mountain clos'd, 
And bars and leavers to his foe oppos'd. 
The wretch had hardly made his dungeon faſt, 
The herce avenger came with b bounding haite ; 
Survey'd the mouth of the forbidden hold, 
And here and there his raging eyes he roll'd; 
He gnaſh'd his teeth, and thrice he co; mpaſs * round 
With winged ſpeed the circuit of the ground. 

arice at the cavern's mouth he pull'd in vain, 
thrice deſiſted from his pan. 


Owls, ravens, all ill omens of the ni Shit. 


| Here built their neſts, and hither v ipg'd their fl git. 


The leaning head hung threat” ning o'er the flood 
And nodd 8 to the left: the hero ſtood 


Averſe, with planted feet, and from the right 
| Tugg'd at the ſolid ſtone with all his n might: 


Thus heav'd, the fix'd foundations of the rock 
Gave way; heav'n.echo'd at the rattling ſho K 
Tumbling it choak'd the flood: on either Ide 
The banks leap backward, and the 59 95 divide. 


The ſky ſhrunk upwards with unuſual dread, 


And trembling 77ber div'd beneath his bed. 


The court of Cacus ſtands reveal'd to fight ; 


The cavern glares with new admitted hght.+ 
So pent, the vapours with a rumbling found 


 Heave from below, and rend the hollow ground: 


A ſounding fa ſucceeds ; and from on high, 
The Gods with hate beheld the nether ſky : 

The ghoits repine at violated night, 

And curſe th invading fun, and ficken at the fight. 


The graceleſs monſter caught! in open day, 


Inclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 
Howls horrible from underneath, and fills 


His hollow palace with unmanly yells. 


The hero ſtands above, and from afar 
Plies him with darts and ſtones, and diſtant war. 


He 


6 


＋———— — 


8 

＋ Madam Dacier and Mr. Pope ſeem to be mit 
taken, im imagining this ſimile is copied from Ho- 
mer. The Greek poet is fpeaking ot the agitation 
all nature was in, while the Gods took the held. 
Among the reſt of the confuſion, Pluto is repreſented 
leaping from his throne, and, afraid, 
(the ſhaker of the earth) ſhould open the ground, and 
diſcover the regions ot darkneſs. But he no where 
| makes uſe of this image for a ſimile, as Virgil does ; 
and the er is excellent. 
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Who rais'd this altar in the ſacred ſhade, “ 
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Gods, and that an altar will be dedicated to you; 


ſdilius. They danced in armour to the muſic of | 
pipes, ſhaking a {mall kind of ſhield called ancile ; 
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He krom his noſtrils and huge mouth ex, Pires 
Black clouds of ſinoke, amidſt his father's fires. 
Gath'ring with each repeated blaſt the 1 nig K. 
To make uncertain aim and erring fight. 

The wrathiul God then plunges from above, 
And where in thickelt waves the ſparkles drove, 


There lights, and wades through tumes, and gropes 


Mis Way, 
Half ſing'd, Half Rifled, till he cats 'd his prey. 
The montter ſpewing fruitleſs flames he ſound ; 
He {quee z dhis throat; he writh'd his neck WEN 
nd in a knot his crippled members bound. 1 
Then from their ſockets tore his burning eyes; 
Roll'd on a heap the breathleſs robber lies: 
The doors, unbarr'd, receive the ruſhing day, 
And thorough lights diiclole the raviſh'd d prey. 
The bulls redeem'd breathe open air again; 
Next by the cet they drag him from his den. 
The wond'ring neighbor; hood with glad MUFPrine, 
B=hclid his ſhagged breaſt, his giant ſize, 
His moth that flames no more, 5 his ex- 
tingnith'd eyes. | 
From that. auſpicious day, w ith rites divine, 
We worſhip at the hero's holy ſhrine. 
Pztitiﬀys firſt ordain'd theſe annual vows, 
As prieſts were added the Pinarian houſe; 


3 


Where honours, ever due, for ever {hall be paid. 
For theſe deſerts, and this high virtue ſhown, 


Ye warlike youths, your heads with garlands crown. 


—ͤ 
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ih hi 85 the goblets with a ſparkling flood, 

Erez with deep draughts invoke our common God. 
| This ſaid, a double wreath Evander twin'd, 
And poplars black an d white his te mples bind; 
Then brims his ample bowl: With like deſign 
T be reſt inv oke. the Gods with {prinkled wine. 
Mean time the ſun deſcended from the kies, 
And the bright cv'ning-ſtar began to riſe. 

And now the Prieits, Poritius at their head, 

In ſkins of beaſts jnvolv'd, the long proceſſion led: 
Held high the flaming tapers in their hands, 

As cuſtom had preſcrib'd their holy bands; 

o hen with a ſecond courſe the tables load, 

And with full chargers ofter to the God. 

The. Sal ting, ind. cenſe his altars round + 
With Sabian Tnoke, their heads with poplar bound: 
One choir of old, another of the young, 

10 Jane, and bang the burden of the ſons. 
The lay records the labours, and the pralle, 

And all th' immortal acts of Hercules. | 
Firſt how the mighty babe, when ſwath'd in band ds, 
The ſerpents ſtrangled with his infant hands. 
Then as in years and matchleſs force he grew, 
Th' Occhalian walls and J overthrew. 

Beſides a thouſand hazards they relate, 

Procur'd by Zuns's and Eurit eitg' hate, 

Thy hands, unconquer'd hero, could ſubdue 
Ihe cloud- born Centaur s, and the monſter crew. ? 
Nor thy reſiſtleſs arm the bull withſtood: 

Nor he the roaring terror of the wood, 


4 


NOTE 5: | „ 

* Livy, book 1, thus relates Evander's 
to Hercules: © Hail Hercules, fone of Fave! m 
mother, a true interpreter of heavenly things, has 
predicted that you will increaſe the number of the 


Which, in future times, the moſt potent nation upon 
earth ſhall call MAXIMA, | greateſt] and ſerve with 
your own rites.” Hercules, joining hands, an- 
fvered, he received the omen, and would fulhl the 
prophecy by building and conſecrating an altar. 
Ovid. Faſt. 1, 5855, tells us, that this altar ltood 1 in 
the Forum Barium. 

+ "The Sali were nſticuted by Numa. They | 
were twelve in number, and born of Patrician * 


milies. Their number was doubled by Tullus Ho- 


their name is derived a ſaliendo. Though the Sal 
were inſtituted long after Evander's time, yet Virgil 
has not ſcrupled to introduce them. 


1 his tranſition from the third perfon to the 


addreſs | 
y | ele is very artful. 


GO TRA „ 
ſecond, and from a mere relation to a panegyrical 
Milton, in his evening 
hymn, has finely imitated this; Mr. Addiſan ſeems 
not aware that it was borrowed from our poet : 
Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky, acor'd 
The God that made both ſky, air, earth and 
heaven, | 
Which they beheld; the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker omnipotent - and thon the da 
Parad. Lyft, b. 4, 1720. 
There is likewiſe a judicious copy of this way of 
ſpeaking, b. 3. ver. 55, of Leonidas, in the hymn 
which the Perjians ſing to Oromaſdes —— 


— If the hand 


Of G on precarious life 

Shed wealth and pleaſure, ſocn th' infernal God 
With wild exceſs or avarice blaſts the joy. 
Thou, Oramaſdes, victory doſt give. 

By thee with fame the regal head is crown'd. 
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The woods to hollow vales convey the found ; 


| Betwixt young Pallas and his aged fire 


And pleating talk beguil'd the tedious way, 


Of nymphs and fawns and ſavage men, who took 


Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain'd to ſpare. J 


The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat 

With lolling tongue lay fawning at thy feet, 
And ſeiz'd with fear, forgot thy mangled meat, 
Th' infernal waters tremble at thy ſight: 
Thee, God, no face of danger could atfright ; 
Not huge Typo, nor tht unnumber dl ſnake, 
Increas'd with hilling heads, in Lerna's lake, 
Hail, Fove's undoubted ſon! an added grace 
To heav'n, and the great authorof thy race. 
Receive the gratcful off 'rings Which we pay, 
And ſmile propitious on thy {olemn day. 

In numbers thus they ſung: above the reſt, 
"The den and death of Cacys crown the feaſt, 


The vales to kills, and hills the notes rebound. 
The rites perform'd, the cheartul train retire. 


The 77% pais'd, the city to ſurvey, 


The ſtranger caſt around his curious eyes, 
New objects viewing {till with new ſurprize. 
With gicedy joy inquires of various things, 
And acts and monuments of ancient kings. 
Then thus the founder of the Roman tow'rs : 
Theſe woods were firlt the ſeat of Sy/van pow'rs,* 
O 
Their birth from trunks of trees and ſtubborn oak. 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care I 
Of lab'ring oxen, nor the ſhining ſhare; | 


Their exerciſe the chace; the running flod 
Supply'd their thirſt, the trees ſupply'd their food. 
Then Saturn came, who fled the pow'r of Yve, 


Robb'd of his realms, and baniſh'd from above. 


tow _—_ 


Then kings, gigantic 7786, and the reſt 


The men diſpers'd on hills to towns he brought. 
And laws ordain'd, and civil cuſtoms taught : 
And Latium call'd the land where fafe he lay 
From his unduteous ſon, and his uſurping ſway. 
With his mild empire peace and plenty came, 
And hence the golden times deriv'd their name, 
A more degenerate and diſcolour'd ape” - 
Succeeded this, with avarice and rage. 


Th' 4ufoniens then and bold Srcanians came, 


And Saturn's empire often chang'd the name. 
: 8 * * „ + » 
With arhitrary way the land oppreſs'd: 

For Tiber's flood was Albula before, 


Fill from the tyrant's fate his name it hore, 


[ laſt arriv'd, driv'n from my native home 

3y fortune's pow r, and fate's reli{tlefs doom. 

Long toſs'd on ſeas I fought this happr land, 

Warn'd by my mother nywph, and call'd by heav'n's 
command. : 5 | 

Thus walking on he ſpoke, and ſhew'd the gate; 

Since call'd Carmental by the Roman ſtate ; 

Where ſtood an altar, ſacred to the name 

Ot old Carmenta, the prophetic dame: 

Who to her ſon foretold th' Zthenean race, 

Sublime in fame, and Rome's imperial place: 

Then ſhews the foreſt, which in after times 

Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 


A ſacred refuge made: with this the thrine 
| Where Pan below the rock had rites divine.“ 


Then tells of Argus“ death, his murder'd guell, ö 
Whoſe grave and tomb his innocence atteit. 
Thence to the ſteep Tarperan rock he leads,“ 
Now roof d with gold, then thatch'd with homely 
RD 1 my 
A rev'rend 
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* Livy tells all this ſtory in the fame manner, 


I. 1,7. Vigil is exact throughout, and follows | 


the hiſtorians or tradition cloſely. _ | 
+ It was a practice among the heathens, to ex- 
poſe thoſe children which they would not, or could 
not educate, The places where they depoſited them, 
were generally caverns, or hollow oaks. Theſe 


children being frequently found, and preſerved by 
: ſtrangers, were ſaid to be the offspring of thoſe trees 


or rocks where they were found. Hence the poet's 
fable, that men were born cf oaks, Sc. 1 

+ A place in the Palatine mount, where the Arca- 
dians under Evander conlecrated a temple to an, 
God of Arcadia. An annual feſtival in honour of 
Pan was here celebrated by young men who rat 
naked, with whips made of goat-ixins, ſtriking 
every one they met; more particularly women; 
who thought theſe ſtrokes contributed to give them 


an caſy delivery, They were called Lupercs. 


F 


FO TERS: = 
$ The commentators in general agree, that Ax— 
gus was murdered, without the knowledge of Evan. 
der, by the Arcadians; from a ſuſpicion of his 
aſpiring to the throne, Evander buried him in this 
place, with great pomp; and here, Virgil lays, 
Evander teſtatur lscum, that is, he as it were wit- 
neſſes, or {wears on the ſpot of ground, that he was 
not guilty of violating the laws of hoſpitality by his 
death. | 
|| There were two Capitoliums at Re. The 
former of theſe was built by Targumus Prijcus, 


ncar the place where the Barvarin palace now Rands, 


and was called Cabitolium Hetusg the other by the 


ſecond Targnuiz, on the hill which was thence called 


the Capilaline Flill. Nothing was ever more ſu— 
blimely conccived than this image! The mountain 
on which in ages to come the Capitol was to be 
built, was even now, While in it's original celolat- 
ſtate, filled with religious horror, and uppoſed by 
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A rev'rend fear (ſuch ſuperſtition reigns _ 
Among the rude) ev'n then poſſeſs'd the ſwains. 
Some God they knew, what God they could not tell, 
Did there amidſt the ſacred horror dwell. 
Th' Arcadians thought him Fae, and ſaid they flaw 
The mighty thund'rer with majeſtic awe; 
Who ſhook his ſhicld, and dealt his bolts around, 
And ſcatter'd tempeſts on the teeming ground. 
Ihen faw two heaps of ruins ; once they Rood 
Two ſtately towns, on either fide the flood, 
Seturiia's and Fanlcia's remains, 
And either place the founder's name retains. 
Piſcourting thus together, they reſort 
Where poor £vander kept his country court. 
They view'd the ground of Reme's litigious hall ; 
Once oxcn low'd were now the lawyer's bawl.* - 
Then ſtgoping thro? the narrow gates they preſs'd, 
When thus the king beſpoke his Tran gueſt: T 
Mean as it is, this palace and this door | 
Rezeiv'd Alcides, then a conqueror. 
Dare to be poor ; accept our homely food 
Which feaſted him, and emulate a God. 
Then underneath a lowly roof he led 
The weary prince, and laid him on a bed; 
The ſtuffing leaves with hides of bears o'er-ſpread. 
Now night had ſhed her filver dews around, 8 
And with her fable wings embrac'd the ground, 
When love's fair Goddeſs, anxious for her ſon, 
(New tumults Tiling, and new wars begun) 


And all the Godhead feels the wonted fire. 


— —— — 


Couch'd with her huſband in his golden bed, 
With theſe alluring words invokes his aid; 
And, that her plealing ſpeech his mind may move, 
Inſpires each accent with the charms of love. 
While cruel fate conſpir'd with Grectan powers 
Jo level with the ground the Tran tow'rs, 


| 1 aik'd not aid th' unhappy to reſtore, 


Nor did the fucconr of thy ſkill implore; 
Nor urg'd the labours of my lord in vain, 


"By linking empire longer to ſuſtain. 


Tho' I much ow'd to Priam's houſe; and more 
The danger of Æneas did deplore.  _ 

But now by Fove's command, and Fate's decree, 
His race is doom'd to reign in [zaly; 


With humble ſuit I beg thy needful art, 


O ſtill propitious pow'r that rules my heart! 
A mother kneels a ſuppliant for her ſon. _ 
By Thetis and Aurora thou wert won 

To forge impenetrable ſhields, and grace 
With fated arms, a leſs illuſtrious race. 
Behold, what haughty nations are combin'd 
Againſt the relicks of the Phrygian kind, 
With fire and ſword my people to deſtroy; 


And conquer Venus twice in conqu'ring Tr:y. 
She ſaid; and ſtraight her arms, of ſnowy hue, 
About her unreſolving huſhand threw. 


Her ſoft embraces ſoon infuſe defire; 
His bones and marrow ſudden warmth infpire, 


VOY ES | 


the wild Arcadians to be the reſidence of ſome deity; } 
they imagined they had ſeen even Jupiler himſclf 


deſcending upon it in ſtorms and clouds, ſhaking 
his black ægis. The Romans imagined Jupiter to 


be preſent in the capitol, as fully and in as much 


glory as in the higheſt heavens. | | 

* It was certainly a very pleaſing contemplation 
among the Romans to look back upon their original; 
to compare the magnificence of Rome, with the 
rural and unadorncd ſtate of things which formerly 
appeared on the very ſpot where it was built, No 
leſs than two ports beſides Virgil. in the Argiytan 


age, have made this compariſon, Tibullus and Pro- 


Zerlius.. 


+ We fear there are ſome readers of ſuch falſe 


delicacy, as to be diſguſted with the ſimplicity and 
plainneſs of Evander, and his court. But let us be 
ingenuous, and confeſs, that while the moderns ad- 
mire nothing but pomp, and can think nothing 
great or beautitul, but what 1s the produce of wealth, 
they exclude themſelves from the pleaſanteſt and 
molt natural images that adorn the old poetry. 
State and form diſguiſe man; and wealth and luxury 
2 


„ 5 
diſguiſe nature. Their effects in writing are an- 


ſwerable; a lord-mayor's ſhow, or grand proceſſion 
of any kind, is not very delicious reading, if deſ- 


cribed minutely and at length; an great ceremony 


is at leaſt equally tireſome in a poem, as in ordinary 


converiation;.-- | 
+ Never was a nobler welcome into any palace, 
than this. The fimplicity, and at the ſame time 


the ſublimity of this ſentiment of Fuandecr, is in 


every refpe admirable. Ligil, who had a full view 


of all the Roman magnificence, has yet given a 
eauty to king Evander's poverty, and made it an 


ornament to his poem. 


$ The poet, with infinite art, takes this opportu- 


nity of filling up the vacancy of night and ſleep, b 

introducing Venus applying to Vulcan for a ſhield for 
her ſon, together with his formation of it. By this 
artifice, the buſineſs tranſacted between neus and 


Evander is related with leſs interruption and emba- 


raſſment; neither is there any time loſt or taken up 
in relating what paſies between Venus and Vulcan, 


with his compliance, and execution of her re- 


queſt. 


Not | 
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Not half fo ſwift the rattling thunder flies, 
Or forky lightrüngs tall along the lies. 
The Goddeſs, proud of ker ſuccefsful wiles, 
And conſcious of her form, in fecret ſmiles. 


Then thus the pow'r obnox1ous to her charms, 


Panting, and halt qidolving in her arms » 
Why lcek you reaſons for a caute lo juit; 


Or your own beauties, or my love diltruit? 


Long ſince, had you requir'd my helpful hand, 
Th' artificer and att you might command, 


To labour arms for Ty: nor de, nor Late, 


Canfin'd their empire to fo ſhort a date; 
And if you now dure new wars to wage, 


My {kill 1 promiſe, and my pains engage.“ 


Whatever melting metals can conſpire, 

Or breathing bellows, or the forming fire, 

Is freely your's ; your anxious fears remove, 
And think no tal: is difäcult to love. 
Trembling he ſpoke, and eager of her charms, 


He ſnatch'd the willing Goddeſs to his arms; 


Till in her lap infus'd, he lay pollets'd | 
Of full defire, and funk to pleaſing reſt. 
Now when the night her middle race had rode, 


And his firſt lumber had refreſh'd the God; 


The time when early houſewives leave the bed, 


When living embers on the hearth they ſpread, 


hm . 
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lies, has arms of a celeſ- 
One of the great 
tenets of the cld poets: is, that Man can do 
nothing without the Gods aſſiſting or impelling 
him:“ and they carry this ſo far, as to attribute 
ſuch an action of a man to ſuch a deity, as in the 
caſe of Palinirus, b. 5. But this was not imagined 
by them to leflen the guilt of the man in bad 
actions, or draw any thing from his glory in good 
ones. All power of action was ſupplied from the 
Gods; but the manner of acting, and the choice of 
it, was in the man's own determination. In judg- 
ing of the ancients, we ſhould go by the ideas 
which prevailed among them ; and not thoſe, which 
prevail now. lan, 
to the ſenate, giving an account of a victory obtain- 


ed by him over his enemies, mentions the aſſiſtance 
of his Gods towards it, as a credit to him, rather 


than a diſcredit, And in tlioſe honorary columns 
erected at Rome, in memory of the victories of 
Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, the Gods are repre- 
ſented as aſſiſting them to gain theſe victories. 

+ Heera. e | 

+ Hamer places Vulcan's forge in heaven; Virgil 
upon earth; and whatever other reaſons may be 


given to prefer this before that, we think this is one, 


No. 9. 


1 


The emperor Aurelian, in his letter 


Oft winged ſouthern winds and cloudy ſtore 


Supply the lamp, and call che maids to riſe, 

With yawning mouths, and with half.open'd ov:<. 
They ply the diſtaff by the winking light, 
And to their daily labour add the might. 

Thus frugally they earn their children's bread, 
And uncorrupted keep their nuptial bed. 

Not leſs concern'd, nor at a later hour, 


Roſe from his downy couch the forging pow'r. 


Sacred to Vulcan's name an ifle t there lay, 
Betwixt Srcilia's coalts and Lipase, 
Rais'd high on tnoaking rocks, and deep being, 
In hollow caves the fires of Alina glow. 


The Crelzps here their heavy hammers deal; ? 
Loud ſtrokes and hiflings of tormented ſtec! 


Are heard around: the boiling waters roar, 


And ſmoaky flames through fuming tunnels Par: 
| Hither the father of the fire by niglit 
1hro' the brown air precipitates his flight, 


On their eternal anvils here he found 

The brethren beating, and the blows go round: 
A load of pointleſs thunder now there lies 
Before their hands, to ripen for the ſkies: 
Theſe darts for angry Fove they daily calt, 
Conſum'd on mortals with prodigious Waſte. 
Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more, 8 
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that it has given occaſion to a far better deſcription, 
indeed to one of the nobleſt deſcriptions that ever 


was made. As the eruptions of Alua are matter 
of plain fact, nothing could be more ingeniouſly or 
more poetically imagined, than to make a place ad- 


joining to that mountain the thop of the Cyclops. 


We cannot forbear tranſcribing a very elegant 
parody of this paſlage, from a beautiful burleſque 
poem, entitled, The School Miſtreſs. Speaking of 
the rod, the author has thefe lines: 

And in her hand, for ſceptre, the does wield 

Tway birchen ſprags; with anxious fear en- 

twin'd, N 
With dark diſtruſt, and ſad repentance fill'd; 
And ſtedfaſt kate, and ſharp afflicton join'd, 

And fury uncontroul'd, and chaſtifement unkind. 
This compoſition of Virgil's is partly natural, and 
partly poetical. The natural ingredients of it, are 
clouds, wind, fire, rain, and hail; for his zmber tor- 


tis ſeeins to ſignify the ſame, as durus 7mber does in 


Cilumella. The word tres, fo often repeated in it, 
may have fome relation to the epithets rifidium and 
{rijulcum, ſo often given to fulmen by the poets, and 


ſo yery well agreeing with the figures of it, in moi? 
antiques ; as the epithet of ais, may have ſome 


reſerence to the wings given to it, in ſome of them 
P p le 
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As many parts, the dreadtul mixture frame; 

And tears added, and avenging flame. 

Inferior miniſters for urs repair 

His broken axle- trees and blunted war, 

And fend him torth again with furbiſh'd arms, 

To wake the lazy wer with trumpets loud alarms. 
The relt refreſh the ſcaly ſnakes that fold 

The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 

Full on the creſt the Gorgor's head they place, 


Are 


24 


With cyes that roll in death, and with diſtorted 


8 | | 

My ſons, faid Vulcan, ſet your taſks aſide, “ 
Your ſtrength and maſter {kill muſt now be try'd, 
Arms for a hero forge; arms that require 
Your force, your ſpecd, and all your foaming fire, 
He ſaid: they ſet their former work alide, 
And their new toils with eager haſte divide. 
A flood of molten ſilver, brats, and gold, 
And deadly ſteel in the large furnace roll'd; 
Of this their artful hands a ſhield prepare, 
Alone ſufficient to ſuſtain the war. 
Sev'n orbs within a ſpacious round they cloſe; 
One ſtirs the fire, and one the bellows blows. 
The hiſſing ſteel is in the ſmithy drown'd; 
The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 
By turns their arms advance, in equal time; 
By turns their hands deſcend, and hammers chime. 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs ; 
"The fiery work proceeds with ruſtic ſongs. 
While at the Lemman God's command they urge 
'Fheir labours thus, and ply th' Æolian forge, 
The chearful morn ſalutes Evander's eyes; 
And ſongs of chirping birds invite to riſe. T 


— RR — — 
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Aſſum'd the crown with arbitrary pow'r, 
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Ile leaves his lowly bed; his biiſkins meet 
Above his ancles; fandals ſheath his feet: 
Fle {ets his truſty ſword upon his fide, 


And o'cr his ſhoulders throws a panther's hide, 


Two menial dogs before their maiter preſs'd: 7 

Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſceks his kingly 

| gueſt. | : | py | 
Mindful of promis'd aid, he mends his pace, 

But meets Aneas in the middle ſpace. 

Young Pallas did his father's ſteps attend, 

And true Achates waited on his friend. 

They join their hands; a ſecret feat they chooſe ; 

TW Arcadian firſt their former talk renews. 

Undaunted prince, I never can believe 

The Trajan empire loſt when you ſurvive. 

Command th' ailiſtance of a faithful friend; 

But feeble are the ſuccours I can fend: | 

Our narrow kingdom here the Tiber bounds ; "2 

That other ſide the Lalian ſtate ſurrounds; FC 

Inſults our walls, and waites our fruitful grounds. ſ 

But mighty nations I prepare to join | 

Their arms with your's, and aid your juſt deſign. 

You come as by your better genius ſent, 

And fortune ſeems to favour your intent. 

Not far from hence there ſtands a hilly town, 


[Ot ancient building and of high renown, 


Torn from the Tiſcans by the Eydiun race, 
Who gave the name of Cære to the place, 


| Once Agyilina call'd: it flouriſh'd long 


In pride of wealth, and warlike people ſtrong ; 
Till curs'd Mczentzus, in a fatal hour, $ 5 


What 


e | 
The poctical ingredients were, fear, wrath, and ter- 
ror. 

* 'The poct in this place artfully dignihes his hero, 
and marks out his importance. The lightning of 
Jupiter, the chariot of Mars, the ægis of Minerva, 
are all laid aſide for the ſhield of Aneas. The in- 
ſtruments of the molt powerful deities are inſtantly 
deſerted, and left unfiniſhed, that a mortal hero may 
be furniſhed with armour. This is an artifice of 


ſpect the Greek poet, [had 18, is ſurpaſſed by the 


Reman. 
I There is a beautiful ſimplicity wa theſe lines, 
as well as in the thing deſcribed. ! 


+ It was cuſtomary for-princes and heroes of old, 
to be attended with dogs. Thus Telemachus, Ody/}. 
b. 2. did not go out alone, but was followed 
by two domeſtic dogs. And Syphax, in Ly, ſtand- 


ing between two dogs, addrelt Scipio, {liad, b. 23. 


Virgil, tending to the true ſublime ; and in this re- 


| Ch N O. T E S. „ 
Achilles is deſcribed with nine large dogs at his board. 
Poetry is like painting, which draws the greateſt 
beauties from the ſimpleſt cuſtoms: and even in 
hiſtory, we receive a ſenſible pleaſure from the leaſt 
circumſtance that denotes the cuſtoms of ancient 
times. It may be added, that the poet, as well as 
the painter, is obliged to follow the cuſtom of the 
age, of which he writes or paints. A modern dreſs 
would ill become Achilles or Ulyſſes ; ſuch a conduct 
would be condemned as an avlurdity in painting, 
and ought to be ſo in poetry. To blame the 
ancient poets for copying nature faithfully, is to find 
fault with the greateſt maſters for drawing exact 
pictures. Ought Momus to be drawn like Jupiler? 
Silenus like Apollo? Alecto like Venus? &c. Muſt 
our preſent court be painted with the ruffs and 
beards uſed in former reigns ? x 
$ This 1s a narrative of great importance to the 

poem; and it is very properly and judicioufly in- 
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What words can paint thoſe execrable times, * 
The ſubjects ſuff rings, and the tyrant's crimes! 
That blood, thoſe murders, O ye Gods, replace 
On his own head, and on his impious race : 
The living and the dead, at his command, 
Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand; 
"Km een d with ſtench, in loath'd embrace ty d, 
The ling' ring wretches pin'd away and dy'd, 
Thus plung' d in ills, and mcditating more, 
ne pec ople' 8 patience try'd, no longer bore 
The raging monſter ; but with arms beſet 
His houſe, and vengeance and deſtruction threat. 
They fire his palace e: while the flame aſcends, 
3 force his guards, and exccute his friends: 
He cleaves the crowd, and favour'd by the night, 
To Ti 14s friendly court directs his flight. 
Buy 10 {t revenge the Tr{cans ſet on fire, 
With arms their king to puniſhment require: 
Their num'rous troops, ao muſter'd on the ſtrand, 
My counſel ſhall ſubmit to your command, 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coalts: they cry 
To hoiſt their anchors, but the Gods deny. 
An ancient augur, ſkill'd in future fate, 
With theſe foreboding words reſtrains their hate: 
Ye brave in arms, ye Lydian blood, the flow' r 
Of Tuſcan youth, and choice of all their pow'r, 
Whom juſt rev enge agamlt Mezentius arms 
To ſeek your tyrant's death by lawful arms; 
Know this; no native of our land may lead 
This pow ful people: ſeek a foreign head. 

Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they {till abide, 
And wait with longing looks their promis'd guide. 
Tarchm, the Tiſcan chief, to me has ſent 
Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament : 

The people join their oven with his delire, 
And all my conduct as their king require. 
But the chill blood that creeps within my veins, 
And age, and liſtleſs limbs, unfit for pains, 
And a ſouſ conſcious of it's own decay, 

Have forc'd me to refuſe imperial ſway. 

My Pallas were more fit to mount the throne, 
And ſhould, but he's a Sabine mother's ſon, 
And half a native; but in you combine 

A manly vigour, a and a foreign line: 

Where fate and ſmiling fortune ſhew the way, 
Purſue the ready path to ſov'rein ſway. 
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| And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice were heard on high, 


| Reining the ſkies, and glitt” ring all around, 
| The temper'd metals clalh, and yield a ſilver ſoundy. 


Preſag'd th' event, and joyful view'd above 

1h OR d promiſe of the queen of love. 
I. Then to th 
} (Ditmits your fear) belongs alone to me. 
Heav' N calls me to the war: 


WA. 


Then chearfulto his houſhold Gods retires, 


To chear her iſſue, thunder'd thrice aloud ; 


| Foreſaw the dangers of the growing war, 
This omen gave; when bright Hulcaniun arme, 


Suſpended, ſhone on high : ſhe then foreſhow'd 
Approaching fights, and fields to float in blood, 
Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn; 
And corps, 2 
Shall choke his flood: now ſound the loud alarms, 
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The ſtaff of my declining days, my n, | 
Shall make your good or il! ſucceſs his own : 
In fighting fields from you {hall learn to 12588 
And ſerve the hard apprenticeſhip of wa 
Your matchleſs courage and your enen view. 
And carly ſhall begin t'admire and copy you. 
Bet :des, two hundred horſe he ſhall command, 

ho” few, a warlike and well-choſen band: 
Theſe in my name are liſted, and my ſon 
As many more has added in bis on. 15 . 
Searce had he ſaid, Achates and his oueſt, 
With down-calt eyes their ſilent grief expreſt ; 
Who ſhort of ſuccours, and in decp deſpair, 
Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. 
But his bright mother, from a breaking cloud, 


Thrice forky lightning faſh'd along the ſky, 
Then gazing up, repcated peals they hear, 


And in a heav'n ſerene refulgent arms appear; 


The reſt ſtood trembling, {truck with awe divine; 
Eneas only conſcious a the f, ſign, 


Aredulian king : This prodigy 
ti expected ſign 


Is giv'n of promis d aids, and arms divine. 
My Goddeſs-mother, whoſe indulgent care 


Fated from force of ſteel by SH an charms, 


and fwords, and ſhields, on Titer borne, 


And, Latian troops, prepare your perjur'd arms. 
He ſaid, and raifing from his homely throne, 

The ſolemn rites of Hercules begun; 

And on his altars wak J the fleeping fires; 4 


There offers choſen ſheep: th' Arcaclian king 
And an yourh the ſame oblations. bring. 
Next 


a—— 
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NOTES 


ſerted in this place. The action very much turns 


upon Megzenlius, and his concerns, For without the 
auxiliary forces of the Tuſcans, which his tyranny 
occaſioned, -Eneas could not have carried on the 
War. 


natural, and they are artfully mentioned by the port _— 


NOTE S. ö 
* The abhorrence which this good old king ex- 
preſſes for the cruelties of Mexentius is extremely 


to 5 our hatred of his barbarous character, which 
makes a fine contraſt t to Evander's, 


etc 9 Meet — 
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As many parts, the dreadtul mixture frame; 

And fears are added, and avenging flame. 

Inferior miniſters tor Airs repair 

His broken axle- trees and blunted war, 

And ſend him forth again with furbiſh'd arms, 
To wake the lazy war with trumpets loud alarms. 
The relt refreſh the ſcaly ſnakes that fold 
The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 

Full on the creſt the Gorgor's head they place, 

With eyes that roll in death, and with diſtorted 

face. 0 

My ſons, ſaid Julcan, ſet your taſks aſide, “ 
Your ſtrength and maſter {kill muſt now be try'd, 
Arms for a hero forge; arms that require 
Your force, your ſpeed, and all your foaming fire. 
He ſaid: they ſet their former work alide, 

And their new toils with eager haſte divide. 

A flood of molten filver, brats, and gold, 

And deadly ſteel in the large furnace roll'd; 

Of this their artful hands a ſhield prepare, 
Alone ſufficient to ſuſtain the war. 

Sev'n orbs within a ſpacious round they cloſe; 

One ſtirs the fire, and one the bellows blows. 

The hiſſing ſteel is in the ſmithy drown'd ; 

'The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 

By turns their arms advance, in equal time; 

By turns their hands deſcend, and hammers chime. 

They turn the glowing mals with crooked tongs ; 

The fiery work proceeds with ruſtic ſongs. 

While at the Lemman God's command they urge 

Their labours thus, and ply th' Aolian forge, 

The chearful morn ſalutes Evander's eyes; 

And ſongs of chirping birds invite to riſe. T 


1 * 


| Mindful of promis'd aid, he 


Command th' afſiſtance of a faithful frien 


That other ſide the Lalian ſtate ſurrounds; 
| Inſults our walls, and waſtes our fruitful 


YER So 1 1. 
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He leaves his lowly bed; his buſkins meet 

Above his ancles ; ſandals ſheath his feet: 

Fte fets his truſty ſword upon his fide, 

And o'cr his ſhoulders throws a panther's hide, 

I'wo menial dogs before their maiter preſs'd: 7 

Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſceks his kingly 
gueſt. 8 | = . 

mends his pace, 

But meets Aneas in the middle ſpace. 

Young Pallas did his father's ſteps attend, 

And true Achates waited on his friend. 

They join their hands; a ſecret ſeat they chooſe ; 


| Ih” Arcadian firſt their former talk renews. 


Undaunted prince, I never can believe 
The Tran empire loſt when you ſurvive. 
7 PS 
But feeble are the ſuccours I can ſend: 

Our narrow kingdom here the Tiber bounds; 


F- 
grounds, j 
But mighty nations I prepare to join 1 
Their arms with your's, and aid your juſt deſign. 
You come as by your better genius ſent, 

And fortune ſeems to favour your intent. 

Not far from hence there ſtands a hilly town, 
Of ancient building and of high renown, 

Torn from the Tuſcans by the Lydrun race, 


Who gave the name of Cere to the place, 


Once Agyllina call'd: it flouriſh'd long 
In pride of wealth, and warlike people ſtrong ; 
Till curs'd Mezentzus, in a fatal hour, $ 
Allum'd the crown with arbitrary pow'r, 
| What 


7 OS SL - gs 
The poetical ingredients were, fear, wrath, and 
me: | 
The poet in this place artfully dignihes his hero, 
and marks out his importance. The lightning of 
Jupiter, the chariot of Mars, the ægis of Minerva, 
are all laid aſide for the ſhield of Aneas. The in- 
ſtruments of the moſt powerful deities are inſtantly 
deſerted, and left unfiniſhed, that a mortal hero may 
be furniſhed with armour. This is an artihce of 
Virgil, tending to the true ſublime ; and in this re- 
ſpect the Greek poet, Iliad 18, is ſurpaſſed by the 
Roman. | . 

+ There is a beautiful ſimplicity 1a theſe lines, 
as well as in the thing deſcribed. | | 

+ It was cuſtomary for princes and heroes of old, 
to be attended with dogs. Thus Telemachus, Odyſſ. 
b. 2. did not go out alone, but was followed 
by two domeſtic dogs. And Syphax, in Livy, ſtand- 
ing between two dogs, addreſt Scipio. Iliad, b. 23. 


ter- 


| {chilles is deſcribed 


F > 
| with nine large dogs at his board. 
Poetry is like painting, which draws the greateit 
beauties from the ſimpleſt cuſtoms: and even in 
hiſtory, we receive a ſenſible pleaſure from the leaſt 
circumſtance that denotes the cuſtoms of ancient 
times. It may be added, that the poet, as well as 
the painter, is obliged to follow the cuſtom of the 
age, of which he writes or paints. A modern dreſs 
would ill become Achilles or Ulyſſes ; ſuch a conduct 


| would be condemned as an abſurdity in painting, 


and ought to be fo in poetry. To blame the 
aucient poets for copying nature faithfully, is to find 
fault with the greateſt maſters for drawing exact 
pictures. Ought Momus to be drawn like Jupiler? 
Silenus like Apollo? Alecto like Venus? Cc. Muſt 
our preſent court be painted with the ruffs and 
| beards uſed in former reigns? . 

$ This is a narrative of great importance to the 
poem; and it is very properly and judicioufly in- 


* 
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What words can paint thoſe execrable times,* 

The ſubjects ſuff rings, and the tyrant's crimes! 

That blood, thoſe murders, O ye Gods, replace 

On his own head, and on his impious race: 

The living and the dead, at his command, 

Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand; 
Till choak'd with ſtench, in loath'd embraces ty'd, 

Ihe ling'ring wretches pin'd away and dy'd. 
Thus plung'd in ills, and meditating more, 

'The people's patience try'd, no longer bore 

The raging monſter ; but with arms belet 

His houſe, and vengeance and deſtruction threat. 

They fire his palace: while the flame aſcends, 

They force his guards, and exccute his friends: 

He cleaves the crowd, and favourd by the night, 

To Turnus friendly court directs his flight. 

By juſt revenge the Tſcans ſet on fire, 

With arms their king to puniſhment require: 
Their num'rous troops, now muſter'd on the ſtrand, 
My counſel ſhall ſubmit to your command. 

Their navy ſwarms upon the coaſts: they cry 

To hoiſt their anchors, but the Gods deny. 

An ancient augur, ſkill'd in future fate, 

With theſe foreboding words reſtrains their hate: 

Ye brave in arms, ye Lydian blood, the flow'r 

Of Tuſcan youth, and choice of all their pow'r, 

_ Whom juſt revenge againſt Mezentius arms 
To ſeek your tyrant's death by lawful arms; 

Know this; no native of our land may lead 

This pow'rful people: ſeek a foreign head. 

Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they {till abide, 

And wait with longing looks their promis'd guide. 

Tarchin, the Tuſcan chief, to me has ſent 

Their crown, and ev'ry regal ornament : 

The people join their oven with his delire, 

And all my conduct as their king require. 

But the chill blood that creeps within my veins, 

And age, and liſtleſs limbs, unfit for pains, 

And a ſoul conſcious of it's own decay, 

Have forc'd me to refuſe imperial ſway. 

My Pallas were more fit to mount the throne, 

And ſhould, but he's a Sabine mother's fon, 

And half a native; but in you combine 

A manly vigour, and a foreign line: | 

Where fate and ſmiling fortune ſhew the way, 

Purſue the ready path to ſov'rein ſway. 


„ 


The ſtaff of my declining days, my ſon, 

Shall make your good or ill fuccels his own : 

In fighting fields from you {hall learn to dare, 

And ſcrve the hard apprenticeſhip of war: 

Your matchleſs courage and your conduct view; 

And early ſhall begin t'admire and copy you. 

Beſides, two hundred horſe he thall command, 
ho? few, a warlike and well-choſen band : 

Theſe in my name are liſted, and my ſon 

As many more has added in his own. 

Scarce had he faid, Achates and his gueſt, 

With down-calt eyes their ſilent grief expreſt; 

Who ſhort of ſuccours, and in decp deſpair, 

Shook at the diſmal proſpect of the war. 

But his bright mother, from a breaking cloud, 

To chear her iſſue, thunder'd thrice aloud ; 


Thrice forky lightning flaſh'd along the ſky, 


An 


And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice were heard on high, 


Then gazing up, repeated peals they hear, 


And in a heav'n ſerene refulgent arms appear; 
| Red'ning the ſkies, and glitt'ring all around, | 
The temper'd metals clalh, and yield a filver ſoundy, | 


The reſt ſtood trembling, {truck with awe divine; 
needs only conſcious to the ſign, = 
Preſag d th' event, and joyful view'd above 

THY accompliſh'd promiſe of the queen of love. 


Then to th' Arcadran king: This prodigy 


(Diſmifſs your fear) belongs alone to me. 


| Heav'n calls me to the war: th' expected ſign 


Is giv'n of promis'd aids, and arms divine. 
My Goddeſs-mother, whoſe indulgent care 
Foreſaw the dangers of the growing war, 
This omen gave; when bright YVulcanran arms, 
Fated from force of ſteel by Styg:an charms, 
- Suſpended, ſhone on high: ſhe then foreſhow'd 
Approaching fights, and fields to float in blood. 
Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn; 
And corps, and ſwords, and ſhields, on Tiber borne, 
Shall choke his flood: now found the loud alarms, 
And, Latian troops, prepare your perjur'd arms. 
He ſaid, and raifing from his homely throne, 

The ſolemn rites of Hercules begun; 
And on his altars wak' the ſleeping fires ; 
Then chearfulto his houſhold Gods retires, 
There offers choſen ſheep: th' Arcadlian king 
And Trean youth the ſame oblations. bring. 

| = 3 Next 


| WT 


—— 


. 
ſerted in this place. The action very much turns 
upon Megenlius, and his concerns. For without the 
auxiliary forces of the Tuſcans, which his tyranny 
occaſioned, Aneas could not have carried on the 
War. burger 
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preſſes for the cruelties of Mexentius is extremely 
natural, and they are artfully mentioned by the poet 

to raiſe our hatred of his barbarous character, which 
makes a fine contraſt to Evander's, 


* The abhorrence which this good old king ex- 
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Next of his men and ſhips he makes review, 
Draws out the beſt and ableſt of the crew. 
Down with the falling ſtream the refuſe run, 
Fo raiſe with joyful news his drooping lon. 
Stecds are prepar'd to mount the Tran band, 
Who wait their Jeader to the Tyrrhene land. 
A ſprightly courler, fairer than the reſt, 
The king himſelf prefents his royal guet. 
A lion's hide his back and limbs infold, 
Precious with ſtudded works, and paws of gold. 
Fame thro' the little city ſpreads aloud 
*Flv intended march amid the fearful crowd: 
The matrons beat their breaſts, diſſolve in tears, 
And double their devotion in their fears. | 
The war at hand appears with more affright, 
And riſes ev'ry moment to the ſight. 
Then old Evander, with a cloſe embrace, 
Strain'd his departing friend, and tears o*crflow his 
face. 2 5 V 

Would heav'n, ſaid he, my ſtrength and youth recall, 
Such as I was beneath Prenefte's wall; x 

Then when I made the foremoſt focs retire, 

And ſet whole heaps of conquer'd ſhields on fire. T 
When Her:lus in ſingle fight I flew, 7 

W hom with three lives Feronid did endue, 
And thrice T ſent him to the S7ygran fhore, 

Till the laſt ebbing foul return'd no more: 

Such if I ſtood renew'd, not theſe alarms, _ | 
Nor death, ſhould rend me from my Pallas“ arms; 
Nor proud Mezentius thus unpuniſh'd boaſt 

His rapes and murders on the Tuſcan coaſt. 

Ye Gods! and mighty 7ove, in pity bring 

Relief, and hear a father and a king. 

If fate and you reſerve theſe eyes to ſee 

My fon return with peace and victory; 
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If the lov'd boy ſhall bleſs his father's fight, 
If we ſhall mect again with more delight ; 

Then draw my lite in length, let me ſuſtain, 
In hopes of his embrace, the wor{t of pain. 


But if your hard decrees, Which, O! I dread, 


Have doom'd to death his undclerving head; 
This, O this very moment, let me die, 

While hopes and fears in equal balance lie; 
While yet poſſeſt of all his youthful charms, 

I ſtrain him cloſe within theſe aged arms ; 

Before that fatal news my ſoul {hall wound! 

He ſaid, and ſwooning, funk upon the ground : 8 
His ſervants bore him off, and ſoftly laid 

His languiſh'd limbs upon his homely bed, 
The horſemen march, the gates are open'd wide, 
Ancds at their head, Achates by his fide. 

Next theſe the Trojan leaders rode along; 

Laſt follows in the rear th' 4rcadian throne. 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous o'er the rett, 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd was his veſt. 

So from the ſcas exerts his radiant head 

The {tar, by whom the lights of heav'n are led; 
Shakes from his roſy locks the pearly dews, 
Diſpels the darkneſs, and the day renews. 


The trembling wives the walls and turrets crowd, 


And follow with their eyes the duſty cloud, 
Which winds diſperſe by fits, and ſhew from far 


| The blaze of arms, and ſhields, and ſhining war. 


The troops drawn up in beautiful array, 
O'er healthy plains purſue the ready way. 
Repeated peals of ſhouts are heard around ; 
The neighing courſers anſwer to the ſound, 


And ſhake with horny hoots the ſolid ground. 


A greenwood ſhade, for long religion known, 


| Stands by the ſtreams that wath'd the Tuſcan town, 


Incompalſs'd = 


YO0TS364 


* This ſpeech has two parts; and both of exqui- 


ſite beauty. In the former, this old king, at ſeeing 
Eneas and his ſon with the troops going forth to 


battle, is filled with the heroic ideas of his youth; 


and wiſhes he was now equal to thoſe brave exploits 
which he had formerly atchieved. In the latter, he 


turns the diſcourſe to his ſon, and aſſures him, that 


though oppreſt with age and misfortune, he will be 
content {till to live, ſo that his dear Pallas returns 
ſafe, But how pathetically does the poet prepare the 


incidents of Pallas's death, by making Evander after- 


wards ſuppoſe the other alternative, and in the midſt 
of this ſuppoſition. repreſenting him as fainting away, 
and carried off by the attendants! How much this 


laſt circumſtance would ſhine on the ſtage, need not 
be inſiſted on, 


| GT SS 5 
I Shields may ſeem an unuſual ſort of fuel; but 


Servius lays it alludes to a piece of hiſtory: Targui- 


nius Priſcus burnt the ſhields of the Sabines in ho— 


nour of Vulcan. Shields in thoſe days were made 


chietly of wood, and leather, with only a plate 
of iron. „ Os = 

+ Herilus king of Præneſie oppoſed the coming of 
Evander into Italy. Evander ſlew him and his fol- 
lowers, and burnt their ſhields. 3 

$ The pauſe in the original at the firſt word in 
the line, vulnere?—judiciouſly repreſents the king 
ſtopping ſhort, and fainting away. 

Virgil here makes an elegant poetical uſe of the 
religious character of the place, in deſcribin 
nerable grove of firs, which ſtood near it. J 
Old Teſtament frequent mention is made of 


King's | 


a ve- 
n the 
coufe- 
crated 
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Incompaſs'd round with gloomy hills above, 
Which add a holy horror to the prove, 
"The firſt inhabitants, of Grecian blood, 
"That ſacred foreſt to Sy.vanus vow'd, | 
The guardian of their flocks and fiel ds; they pay 
Their due devotions on his annual day. 15 
Not far from hence, along the river's ſide, 
In tents ſecure, the T can troops abide, 
By Jarchon led. Now from a riſing ground 
Fincas caſt his wond'ring eyes around, 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight, * 
Stretch'd on the ſpacious plain from left to right. 
Thither his warlike train the Tran led, 
Refreſh'd his men, and weary'd horſes fed. 
Mean time the mother-goddeſs, crown'd with 
charms, 
Breaks thro' the clouds, and brings the fated arms. 
Within a winding vale the finds her ſon, 
On the cool river's banks retir'd alone. 
She thews her heav'nly form without diſguiſe, 
And gives herſelf to his deſiring eyes. 
Behold, ſhe ſaid, perform'd in ev ry part, 
My promiſe made, and /ulcan's labour'd art. 
Now ſeek ſecure the Latian enemy, 
And haughty Turnus to the field defy. 
She {aid ; and having firſt her ſon embrac'd, 
The radiant arms beneath an oak ſhe plac'd. 
Proud of the gitt, he roll'd his greedy tight 
Around the work, and 822 d with vaſt delight: EW > 
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And both the Kings and kingdoms plight the Peace, 
| Tt ie | 


He lifts, he turns, he poiſes, and admires 

The creſted helm, that vomits radiant fires: 

His hands the fatal ſword and corſlet hold, 

One keen with temper'd ſtecl, one (tiff with gold; 
Both ampie, flaming both, and beamy bright: 

So ſhines a cloud, when edg'd with adverſe light. 
He ſhakes the pointed ſpear, and longs to try 
The plaited cuiſſies on his manly thigh ; 

But moſt admires the ſhield's myſterious mould, + 
And Roman triumphs riſing on the gold. 

For thoſe emboſs'd, the heav'nly ſmith had wrought 
(Not in the rolls of future fate untaught,) 

The wars in order, and the race divine, 

Of warriors, illuing from the Yuan line. 


The cave of Mars was dreſs'd with molly greens ; 


There by the wolf P were laid the martial twins: & 


| Intrepid on her f clling dugs they hung; 


The foſter dam loll'd out her fawning tongue: 
They ſuck'd ſecure, while bending back her head, 


She lick'd their tender 8287 and form' d them as 


they fed. 


Not far from thence new Name appears, with games 


Projected for the rape of Sabine dames. 

T he pit reſounds with ſhrieks: a war ſucceeds, 
For breach of public faith, and unexampled dzeds. 
Here for revenge the Sabine troops contend : 


The Romans there with arms the prey defend. 


Weary'd with tedious war, at length they ceale, 


* 


NOTES - 

crated groves among the folloyers of idolatry. 
Thus, 2 Chron. xxiv. 18. And they left the houſe 
of the Lord God of their fathers, and ſerved groves 
and idols. And, 2 Chron. xiv. 3. He brake 
down the images, and cut down the groves.” The 
Fewihh law forbad the planting groves near God's 
altar, as a part of the Pagan ſuperſtition. Deuteron. 
Xiv. 21. © Thou ſhalt not plant thee a grove of any 
trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God, which 
thou ſhalt make thee.” 

* When Jen brings the golden fleece from the 
grove to the ſhip, in Apzllonius Rhodius, book 3, the 
Argonauts gaze on it with infinite ſurprize and de- 
light; every one takes a pride in handling it, and 
turning it round. Virgil ſeems here to have had 
that beautiful paſſage in his eye. This Sir Triſtram, 


mim Openſer's Fairy Ducen, book 6, canto 2, itanza | 


2 Ha Triſtram then deſpoiling that dead knight 
Oft all thoſe goodly ornaments of praiſe, 
Long fed his greedy eyes with the fair light 
Of the bright metal, ſhining like ſunne rayes; 
Handling and turning them a thouſand ways, 


No. 9. 


applauded, deſeription oi 
ſhield. 


os. 4 


e 
+ We are now come to the laſt part of this ad- 
mirable book, (which, all things conlidered, is per- 
haps but little, if at all, inferior to any of the whole 


Aned;} and never certainly was book more nobly 


finiſhed 


It ts the 8 and never enough to he 
the ſculptures upon the 
To defcribe the engravings of a thield, is 
Fimer's invention; but to give us, by way of pro- 


phecy, a moſt? important piece of hiſtory in thoſe 
[i engravings, and by that means to make them one of 


the moit important parts of the whole poem, thus 

by an UNeX u .mpled : art to make the very ornaments 
and decorations one of the 10 trongeſt and oſt neceſ- 
{ary parts of the buli! ſdung. iS entirely new, and en- 
tirely Vingil's. It is from this (It: eld that all the 


modern advices to paint ters, engravers, tolle-cutters, 
and weavers of hang ngs, have been borrowed. 

Z Virgil, iays NY 5 55 45 Was cCareti | to exprels the 
ich we fee in ſtatues of ns 
attitude, 1 


particular attitude, wh 
wolf, She is often to be fecn in 
8 Ms and relicv OS, 


7 Kenintus and £ fe en. 
24 
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The friendly chiefs before Fove's altar ſtand, 
Both arm'd, with each a charger in his hand: 
A fatted ſow for facrifice is led, 
With imprecations on the perjur'd head. 
Near this the traitor HNHetius, ſtretch'd between 
Four fiery ſteeds, is dragg'd along the green, 
By Tullus' doom: the brambles drink his blood, 
And his torn limbs are left the vulture's food. 
There Porſend to Rome proud Targuin brings, 
And would by force reſtore the baniſh'd kings. 
One tyrant for his fellow tyrant fights: 
The Roman youth aſſert their native rights. 
Before the town the Tuſcan army lies, 
To win by famine, or by fraud ſurpriſe: 
Their king, half threat'ning, halt diſdaining ſtood ; 
While Ccles broke the bridge, and ſtem'd the flood. 
'F he captive maids there tempt the raging tide, 
Scap'd from their chains, with Ctelra for their 
1de. 5 

High on a rock heroic Manlius ſtood, 
To guard the temple, and the temple's God. 
Then Rome was poor; and there you might behold 


The palace thatch'd with firaw, now root d with 


gold. * 5 
The ſilver gooſe before the ſhining gate + 

There flew, and by her cackle ſav'd the ſtate. 

She told the Gauls approach: th' approaching Gauls, 
Obſcure in night, aſcend, and ſeize the walls. 
The gold difſembleg well their yellow hair, 

And golden chains on their white necks they wear. 

Gold are their veſts: long Acine ſpears they wield, 
And their leit arm ſuſtains a length of ſhield. 
Hard by, the Kaping Salian prieſts advance; 

And naked thro' the ftreets the mad Luperei dance 


\ 
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of luxury, we can ſcarce con- 


« In theſe days 


ceive any ſuch thing, as a thatched houle to have 


been a palace; or of great men and princes having 
no other beds than a heap of ſtraw: and yet the lat- 
ter was not fo far from our times, as we may be 
apt to imagine. — Thus Camden, in ſpeaking of £4- 
Burton, (a little village near Az/foury, in Buckingham- 
ſhire, ſays, that it was a manor-royal; and that ſeve- 
ral yardlands were given to it by the king, on con- 
dition, That the holders thereof ſhould find litter, 
that is ſtraw, for tie king's bed, whenever he ſhould 
come hither.” Britan. p. 280, ed. 1695. There 
is a ſtreet in part of the univerſity of Paris, now 
called La Rue de Houarre; and formerly called La 
Rue de Fourrage; where the ſtraw- market was 
kept formerly, to ſupply the ſtudents with freth 
litter. Their ſchools were littered with ſtraw too, 
when they held their Qusdlibets, or any other great 


diſputations. It was ſo in Dantes time, according 
e 1 


© 


— 
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In caps of wool. The targets dropp'd from heav'n: 
Here modeſt. matrons in ſoit litters driv'n, 


To pay their vows in ſolemn pomp appear, 


And od'rous gums in their chaſte hands they beer. 
Far hence remov'd, the SHgian ſeats are ſeen; 
Pains of the damn'd, and puniſh'd Cataline ;_ 
Hung on a rock the traitor, and around, 

The furies hifling from the nether ground. 


Apart from theſe the happy ſouls he draws, 


And Cato's holy ghoſt diſpenſing laws. 
Betwixt the quarters flows a golden fea ; 

But foaming ſurges there in ſilver play. 

The dancing dolphins with their tails divide 
The glitt'ring waves, and cut the precious tide. 


Amid the main two mighty fleets engage, 
_ Their brazen beaks oppos'd with equal rage. 


Actium ſurveys the well-diſputed prize; 


 Leucate's wat'ry plain with foamy billows fries- 


Young Ceſar on the ſtern, in armour bright, 
Here leads the Romans and their Gods to fight : 
His beamy temples ſhoot their flames afar, 
And o'er his head is hung eee 3 
Agrippa ſeconds him with proſp'rous gales, 
And with propitious Gods his foes aſſails. 
A naval crown, that binds his manly brows, 
Ihe happy fortune of the fight foreſhows. _ 
Rang'd on the line oppos'd, Antonius brings 


| Barbarian aids, and troops of eaſtern kings. 
TH Arabrans near, and Bacfrians from afar, 


Of tongues diſcordant, and a mingled war. 


And rich in gaudy robes, amidſt th. ftrife, 
His ill fate follows him, th' Zeyprian wife. 4 


Moving they fight; with oars and forky prows 
The froth is gather'd, and the water glows. 


5 
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to Naudse. Hence when Rattais makes his panta- 


gruel diſpute againſt all comers, he makes him hold 


his diſputations in the Rue du Fouarre, The word 
litter probably comes from the French word for a 
bed, lit: the French {till generally uſe a pallaiſe, or 
{traw-bed, under their feather-be . 

The antithelis of auratis and argenteus at firit 
ſight may appear inconſiſtent with the ſimplicity of 
Virgil but we are to remember, that he is deſcrib- 
ing a piece of art, in which the porticoes were re- 
preſented in gold, and the geeſe (agreeable to their 
natural colour) in ſilver. Thus afterwards the ocean 
is repreſented in gold, and the dolphin in filver. 
Servus obſerves, that the poet in the epithet argen- 
teus, alludes to a ſilver gooſe, which was kept in the 
capitol, in memory of it's being preſerved by the 


noile ot theſe birds. 
Cleopatra. 
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It ſeems as if the Cyclades again And fpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt, 
Were rooted up, and juſtled in the main; In which he wraps his queen, and hides the fly in 


Or floating mountains floating mountains meet; 
Such is the fierce encounter of the flect. 
Fire-balls are thrown, and pointed javelins fly; 
The fields of Neptune take a purple dye. 

The queen herſelf, amidſt the loud alarms, 

With cymbals toſs'd her fainting ſoldiers warms, 
Fool as the was, who had not yet divin'd 

Her cruel fate, nor ſaw the ſnakes behind.“ 

Her country Gods, the monſters of the ſky, 
Great Neptune, Pallas, and love's queen dety, 
The dog Anubis barks, but barks in vain, 

Nor longer dares oppoſe th' ætherial train. 

Mars, in the middle of the ſhining ſhield + 

Is grav'd, and ſtrides along the liquid held, _ 
The Diræ fouſe from heav'n with {wift deſcent, 
And Diſcord, dy'd in blood, with garments rent, 
Divides the peace: her ſteps Bellona treads, 

And {ſhakes her iron rod above their heads. 

This ſeen, Apallo, from his Actian height, 

Pours down his arrows; at whoſe winged flight 
The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield, 
And ſoft Sabezans quit the wat'ry field. 

The fatal miſtreſs hoiſts her ſilken fails, 

And ſhrinking from the ſight, invokes the pales. 
Aghaſt the looks, and heaves her breaſt for breath, 
Panting and pale with fear of future death. 

The God had figur'd her as driv'n along 


By winds and WAVES, and ſcudding thro” the throng. 
Juſt oppoſite, ſad Nilus opens wide | e 


His arms and ample boſom to the tide, 


CY 
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* As ſhe was to die by the bite of aſps, it is here 
elegantly ſuppoſed, that Yulcan had engraved them 
behind her, to ſhew what was to be her deſtiny ; 
though the was not then apprehenſive of it. 
I Virgil makes uſe of three different metals in the 
relievo of this ſhield, and each is applied not with- 
out reference to the colour or nature of the thing 
repreſented : mention has been already made of 
ſilver and gold; and here the poet, with great pro- 
priety, figures the image of the God of war in 
ſteel. „ 
} It has been objected to the poet, that he hath 
made Vulcan repreſent nations that ſpoke different 
languages; a thing impoſſible to be expreſſed in 
ſculpture. But we may vindicate him by obſerving, 
that, if a painter fhould put into a picture one town 
of France, and another of Flanders, might not one 


| The fields refound with 


[| 


hoſt, 
The victor to the God his thanks expreſs'd, , | 
And Rome triumphant with his preſence bleſs'd. 
Three hundred temples in the town he plac'd, 
With ſpoils and altars ev'ry temple grac'd. 
Three ſhining nights, and three ſucceeding days, 
ſhouts, the ſtreets with 
praiſe; 8 | 
The domes with ſongs, the theatres with plays. 
All altars flame: bet ore cach altar lies, | 
Drench'd in his gore, the deſtin'd ſacrifice. 
Great Cæſar ſits {ublime upon his throne, 
Before Apollo's porch of Parian ſtone; 


Accepts the preſents vow d for victory, 


And hangs the monumental crowns on high. 
Vaſt crowds of vanquiſh'd nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. X 
Here Mulciber aſſigns the proper place 

For Car:ans, and th* ungirt Numzdiarn race; 
Then ranks the Thracians in the ſecond row, 
And Scythians, expert in dart and bor. 

And here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides, 
And there the Khine ſubmits her ſwelling tides. 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind, 
The Danes unconquer'd offsprin } 


| q g march behind; 
And Morini, the laſt of human kind. 5 | 
Iheſe figures, on the ſhield divinely wrought, 

By Lulcan labour'd, and by Venus brought, þ 


With joy and wonder fill the hero's thought. 
Unknown the names, he yet admires the grace, 
And bears aloft the fame and fortune of his race.$ 
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lay, they were two towns that ſpoke different lan- 
guages?— Thus Pliny ſays of Apelles, that he painted: 
Clytus on horſeback, going to battle, and demanding 
his helmet of his ſquire; of Ariſtides, that he drew 
a beggar whom he could almoſt underſtand ; of 
Cteſilochus, that he had painted Fupzter bringing 
forth Bacchus, and crying out like a woman ; and 
of Nicearchus, that he had drawn a piece, in which 
| Hercules was ſeen very melancholy on reflecting 
upon his madneſs. No one ſure will condemn 
| thoſe ways of expreſſion, which are ſo common. 

S This verſe is thought by Mr. Addiſon to be 
the wittieſt in Virgil. There is doubtleſs a mixture 
of ideas in it, very much in the manner of our me- 

dern writers, who make one part of their deſcrip 

tions relate to the repreſentation, and the other to 
the thing repreſented. | | 
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NINTH BOOK of the ANEID.® 
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Turnus takes advantage of Mneas's abſence, fires ſome of his ſhips, (which are transformed mts fea-nynphs) 


and afJaults his camp. The Trojans reduced to the laft extremities, fend Niſus and Euryalus H recal 


Aneas; which furmſhes the poet with that admirable ep1ſcde of their friendſhip, genersfity, and the con- 


cluſizn of ther adventures. 


WR theſe affairs in diſtant places paſs d, 
Y The various is Juno ſends with haſte, 
To find bold Turnus, who, with anxious thought, 
The ſecret ſhade of his great grandſire ſought. 


— " 5 — — 


That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beſtows. 


Retir'd alone ſhe found the daring man; 
And op'd her roſy lips, and thus began: 


What none of all the Gods could grant thy vows ; 


. „ SS N 
This book is more particularly remarkable, be- 
cauſe the hero has nothing to do in it; and it is the 


only one through all the poem of that kind. The 


moderns have taken too much liberty in this point; 


for how many entire books are there in 24%s Fe- | end ; and of all theſe the fable or ſubject is compoſ- 


ruſalem, where Godfrey never appears? Not that the 
poet is always under a neceſſity of following his 
hero, without ſo much as quitting him once ; on the 
contrary, it is proper that the poet ſhould ſometimes 
magnify the valour of the enemy, to render that of 
his hero more conſpicuous. But by the epiſode of 
Nifus and Euryalus, we may perceive how deficient 


thoſe epiſodes are, which depart entirely from the 


ſubject; and have no connection, either with the 
action or the fable. Such are the amours of Rinaids 
and Armida, and the greater part of the adventures 
of Tancred, Erminia, and Clorinda; as F. Mambrun 
has judicioully remarked. It is not a fault to de- 
part ſometimes from the hero; but it is neceſſary, 
that all which paſſes in his abſence ſhould have 
ſome conncction with the principal action, or at leaſt 
with the fable, as may be ſeen from this book. The 
action of this poem is the arrival of Lucas in [taly, 
2 
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and the foundation of a city; there is no doubt but 
that all which Turnus performs againſt this action, is 


this action ſhould have a beginning, middle, and 


ed; which is no more than the action, and it's or- 
naments, or epiſodes ; and which are ſo much the 
more beautiful, as they fall in more naturally with 

the ſubject. It is the very eſſence of epiſodes, that 
they may be taken away without hurting the ſub- 
| ject; not that they ſhould have no manner of con- 


exactly; but we are to conſider, that the poet makes 
theſe epiſodes, where the hero does not much ap- 
pear, far ſhorter than thoſe where he has the princi- 
pal part. For inſtance, the recital which /£xeas 
makes of the taking of Troy, and his amour with 
Dido, are much longer than the hiſtory of Cacus re- 
| lated by Evander, or the adventures of Niſus and 
Euryalus which the poct himſelf relates. This laſt 
example of generous friend{hip, was an ornament 
not to be neglected: it is the chief beauty of this 


| book; but it is not the only paſſage where the poe, 


excrt, 


part of the action itſelf: becauſe it is neceſſary, that : 


ncction with the ſubject. Virgil obſerves all this 
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Ane as, gone to ſeek th' Arcadian prince, 

Has left the 77% n camp without defence; 

And, ſhort of ſuccours there, einploys his pains 

In parts remote to raiſe the Tuſcan ſwains: 

Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy deſigns, 

Unite thy forces, and attack their lincs. 

This ſaid, on equal wings ſhe pois'd her wei 

And form'd a radiant rainbow in her flight. 
The Daunian hero lifts his hands and eyes; 

And thus invokes the Goddeſs as ihe flies. 

Tris, the grace of heav'n, what power divine 

Has ſent thee down, thro' dufky clouds to ſhine * 

Sce they divide; immortal day appears; 

And glitt'ring planets dancing in their ſpheres ! 

With joy, theſe happy omens 1 obey ;* 

And follow to the war, the God that leads the 

ON Js | | 

Thus having ſaid, as by the brook he ſtood, 

He ſcoop'd the water from the cryſtal flood; 


Then with his hands the drops to heav'n he throws, | 


And loads the pow'rs above with offer'd vows. 
Now march the bold confed'rates thro? the plain; 

Well hors'd, well clad, a rich and ſhining train: 

Mefſapus leads the van; and in the rear, | 

Ihe ſons of Tyrrheus in bright arms appear. 

In the main battle, with his flaming creit, 

The mighty Turnus tow'rs above the reſt: 

Silent they move; majeſtically ſlow, 

Like ebbing Nile, or Ganges in his flow. 

The Trans view the duſty cloud from far: 

And the dark menace of the diſtant war. 


* 


& Caicus from the rampire ſaw it riſe, 


”—_ 
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| The fiery T fiew before the reſt, + 
 Apye-ball'd ſtecd of Thracian ſtain he preſs'd; . 


Black'ning the fields, and thick'ning thro? the ſkies, 
Then to his fellows thus aloud he calls, | 


What rolling clouds, my friends, approach the 


walls? | 
Arm, arm, and man the works; prepare your ſpears, 


And pointed darts; the Latian hoſt appears. 


Thus warn'd, they ſhut their gates; with ſhouts 
| alcend | 

The bulwarks, and ſecure their foes attend. 

For their wiſe gen'ral with foreſecing care, 
Had charg'd them not to tempt the doubtful war; 
Nor, tho” provok'd, in open fields advance; 

But cloſe within their lines attend their chance. 
Unwilling, yet they kept the ſtrict command; 
And foufly wait in arms the hoſtile band. 


4 


His helm of maſſy gold; and crimſon was his s 
tet., 12 5 
With twenty horſe to ſecond his deſigns, 
An unexpected foe, he fac'd the lines. 
Is there, he ſaid, in arms who bravely dare, 


| His leader's honour, and his danger ſhare ? 
Then ſpurring on, his brandiſh'd dart he threw, 


In ſign of war; applauding ſhouts enſue. $ 
Amaz'd to find a daſtard race that run 
Behind the rampires, and the battle ſhun, 


e rides around the camp, with rolling eyes, 
And [tops at ev'ry poſt; and ev'ry paſſage tries. 
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exerts himſelf: the complaints of the mother of 
Euryalus, the inveRives of Numanus, and the attack 
of the camp in which the poet makes Turnus per- 
form ſo many brave exploits; are all beyond imita- 
tion. This book has the moſt fighting of any, and 


the reſt, and that in this too is the beginning of the 
warlike action. | Foes 
* That the ſtars ſhould at all appear in the day 


notwithſtanding the additional light brought by /r:s, 
was much more ſo. This therefore confirms him 
in his opinion, that it was ſomething preternatural 
and divine. | | 

+ The character of Turnus is all through con- 
timied, juſt as at the beginning. We do not re- 
member, that Virgil flags once in deſcribing the re- 
ſolute impetuoſity, v hich this young hero every where 
exerts. He attempts every pals and avenue, as a 


hungry wolf in a tempeſtuous night tries to enter 


a fold, his rage and hunger being till exaſperated 


No. 9. 


. Javelin into the country of the new enemy. 
was the firſt whe introduced this cuſtom. The de- 


N * * 
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„ 
by the bleating of the lambs within: and, though 
he finds at laſt the fortreſs of the Tr9juns impregna- 
ble, he does not deſiſt; but inſtantly makes an at- 


tempt to burn the ſhips. This character is con- 
nd | ducted with a truly poetical fire. 
by that circumſtance is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from 


+ Virgil, ſays Gatrou, ſeems to be particularly fond 


of Thracian horſes, marked with ſpots of various 
colours. He has before mentioned this breed, ſpeak- 
ing of young Priam's horſe, the ſon of Polites. 

time, was prodigious ; but that they thould appear 


$ The throwing a javelin into the air, was a ce- 


remony practiſed by the Romans, when they declared 
War againſt any nation, 
the Greeks, 
to commit any acts of hoſtility. 
was made by the pater patratus, who was chief of 


This they derived from 
Before this was done, it was unlawful 
This declaration 


the fæciales. He uſed to pronounce with a loud 
voice the reaſons for going to war, and then threw a 
Numa 


claring war was Called clargatio, 
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So roams the nightly wolf about the fold, 
Wet with deſcending ſhow 'rs, and {tiff with cd; 
Ye howls for hunger, and he grins for Pain; 
His gnaſhing teeth are exercis'd in vain: 
And impotent of anger, finds no way 
In his diſtended paws to graſp the prey. | 
The mothers liſten ; but the bleating lambs 
Securely ſwig the dug, beneath the dams. 
Thus ranges eager Tus o'er the plain, 
Sharp with defire, and furious with diſdain : 
Surveys each paſſage with a piercing ſight; 
To force his foes in equal held to fight. 
Thus, while he gazes round, at length he ſpies 


Cloſe underneath the walls: the waſhing tide 
Secures from all approach this weaker fide. 
He takes the wiſh'd occaſion; fills his hand 
With ready fires, and ſhakes a flaming brand: 
Urg'd by his preſence, ev'ry foul is warm'd, 
And ev'ry hand with kindled firs is arm'd. 
From the fir'd pines the ſcatt'ring ſparkles fly; 
Fat vapours mix'd with flames involve the ſky. 
What pow'r, O muſes, could avert the flame 
Which threaten'd, in the fleet, the T757an name! 
Tell: for the fact, thro” length of time obſcure, 
Is hard to faith ; yet ſhall the fame endure. 


Tis ſaid, that when the chief prepar'd his flight, | 


And fell'd his timber from mount Ida's height, * 
"The grandam Goddeſs then approach'd her ſon, 
And with a mother's majeſty begun. | 
Grant me, ſhe ſaid, the ſole requeſt I bring, 

Since conquer'd heavin has own'd you for it's 

king: 1 

On 1's bog, for ages paſt, there ſtood, 

With firs and maples fill'd, a ſhady Wood: 


Then thus reply'd her awful ſon, who rolls 


He ſaid; and ſhook 


And on thc ſummit roſe a ſacred grove, 

Where I was worthip'd with religious love 
Theſe woods, that holy grove, my long delight, 
[ gave the 77 prince to ſpecd his flight. 7 
Now Ald with fear, on their behalf I come; 
Let neither winds o'erſct, nor waves intomb 
The floating foreſts of the ſacred pine: 

But let it be their ſafety to be mine. 


The radiant ſtars, and heav'n and earth controls : 
How dare you, mother, endleſs date demand, 


| For veſſels moulded by a mortal band? 
2 What then is fate? Shall bold Antas ride 
Where, fenc'd with ſtrong redoubts, their navy lies; 


Of ſafety certain, on th' uncertain tide ? 
Yet what I can, I grant: when, wafted o'er, 
The chief is landed on the Latian ſhore, 


Whatever ſhips eſcape the raging ſtorms, 


At my command ſhall change their fading forms 


To nymphs divine; and plow the wat'ry Way, 


Like Dots and the daughters of the ſea. 

To ſeal his ſacred vow, by Styx he ſwore, 
The lake with liquid pitch, the dreary ſhore ; 
And Phlegethen's innavigable flood, | I 
And the black regions of his brother God: 1 

| the ſkies with his imperial s 
nod. $ | | „„ ge } 
And now at length the number'd hours were 

come, 


Prefix'd by fate's irrevocable doom, 


When the great mother of the Gods was free 


5 To ſave her ſhips, and finiſh Fve's decree. 


Firſt, from the quarter of the morn, there ſprung | 
A light that ſign'd the heav'ns, and ſhot along: 
Then from a cloud, tring'd round with golden fires, 
Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian quires : | 


N e | 

* /Fneas built his fleet at Antandros, which was 
at the foot of the Phrygian, not the Cretan Ida. 

+ He had dethroned Saturn, and reduced all the 
Gods to his obedience. The mention of this cir- 
cumſtance is very emphatical: kings are moſt apt 
to grant favours upon their firſt acceſſion to their 
thrones. And beſides, it was particularly proper to 
be mentioned by her; becauſe it was by her means 
that he was ſo advanced. 1 

1 Virgil here, very artfully, ſaves Aneas from the 
imputation of impiety, which he certainly muſt have 
been guilty of, had he cut down Cybele's trees with- 

out her conſent. 

$ Virgil has not here given us the ſame image of 
Fupiter nodding, which we find in his great Grecran 
pattern. He has preſerved the nod, with it's ſtu- 
pendous effect, the making the heavens tremble. 
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But he has neglected the deſcription of the hair, and 
the eye-brows, thoſe chief pieces of imagery, from 
whence Phidias (as Macrobius informs us) took the 
1dea of a countenance proper for the king of Gods 
and men, when he made his Olympian Jupiter. Vir- 
gil on this occaſion has deſcribed Fupzter in the pro- 
pereſt manner that could be among the Romans, and 
Homer has deſcribed him in the nobleſt manner that 
could be among the Greeks,  _ 

|| The previous appearances with which Hrgil 
uſhers in this metamorphoſis, are beautifully ima- 
gined, and finely painted. As to the metamorphoſis 
itſelf, he undoubtedly introduced it, as an old tradi- 
tion among the Romans. We cannot but obſerve, 
that Virgil, in relating this transformation, has very 
judicioufly avoided that affectation of conceit and 
witticiſm to be found in Ovid's deſcription of it. 
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And laſt a voice, with more than mortal ſounds, 
Both hoſts in arms oppos'd, with equal horror 
wounds. : | 

O T75jan race, your needleſs aid forbear ; 
And know my ſhips are my peculiar care. 
With greater eaſe the bold Kutulzan may, 
With hiffing brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 
Than ſinge my ſacred aße But you may charge, 
Loos'd from your crooked anchors launch at large, 
Exalted cach a nymph: forſake the ſand, 
And ſwim the ſeas, at Cybele's command. 
to ſooner had the Goddeſs ceas'd to ſpeak, 
Vhen lo, th' obedient ſhips their haulſers break; 
And, ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, 
They piunge their prows, and dive, and ſpring 
. 5 | 
As many beauteous maids the billows ſweep, 
As rode before tall veſieis on the deep. _ 
The foes ſurpriz'd with wonder, ſtood aghaſt, 
Mceſſapus curb'd his fiery courſer's haſte ; 
Old Tiber roar'd; and raiſing up his head, 
Call'd back his waters to their oozy bed. 
Turnus alone, undaunted, bore the ſhock ; 
And with theſe words his trembling troops be- 

„„ IP0CE: 3 „„ 
Theſe monſters for the Tr:;ans' fate are meant,“ 
And are b;; Yve for black preiages lent. 
He takes the cowards laſt relief away;. _ 
For fly they cannot; and, conſtrain'd to ſtay, ; 
Muſt yield untought, a baſe inglorious prey. 
The liquid half of all the globe is loſt; 
Heav'n ſhuts the ſeas, and we ſecure the coaſt. _ 
Their's is no more, than that ſmall ſpot of ground, 
Which myriads of our martial men furround. 
Their fates I fear not; or vain oracles ; 
I'was givin to Venus, they ſhould croſs the ſeas : 
And land ſecure upon the Latiau plains, _ 
Their promis'd hour is paſs'd, and mine remains. 


'T1s in the fate of Turnus to deſtroy 

With {word and fire, the faithleſs race of Troy. 
Shall ſuch affronts as theſe alone inflame 

The Grecian brothers, and the Grecian name ? 

My caule and their's is one; a fatal ſtrife, 

And final ruin, for a raviſh'd wife. 

Was't not enough, that punifh'd for the crime, 
They fell ; but will they fall a ſecond time ? + 

One would have thonght they paid enough before, - 
To curſe the coſtly ſex ; and durit offend no more. 


Can they ſecurely truſt their feeble wall, 


A {light partition, a thin interval, 


| Betwixt their fate and them; when Tray, tho' built 


By hands divine, yet periſh'd by their guilt ? 


Lend me, for once, my friends, your valiant hands, 


To force from out their lines theſe daſtard bands. 


Leſs than a thouſand ſhips will end this war; 
Nor Hulcan needs his fatal arms prepare. 
Let all the Tufcans, all th' Arcadians join, 


I Nor theſe, nor thoſe, ſhall fruſtrate my deſign. 


Let them not fear the treaſons of the night; 
The robb'd palladium, the pretended flight; f 


| Our onſet ſhall be made in open light. 
No wooden engine ſhall their town betray, 


Fires they ſhall have around, but fires by day. 
No Grec:an babes before their camp appear, 
Whom Hector's arms detain'd to the tenth tardy 
car. 5 
Now, a- the ſun is rolling to the weſt, 
Give me the ſilent night to needful reſt: 
Refreſli your bodies, and your arms prepare, 
The morn ſhall end the ſmall remains of war. 
The poſit of honour to Meſſapus falls, 


To keep the nightly guard; to watch the walls; 
| Lo pitch the fires at diſtances around, 
| And cloſe the Trojans in their ſcanty ground. 
| Twice ſev'n Kululian captains ready itand : N 
And twice ſev'n hundred horſe their chiefs command. 


All 


N O T E S. 

* The abruptneſs of the original is very remark- 
able. The whole ſpeech is a noble inſtance of Tur- 
nus's violent temper. The 7reans, Il. b. 15, fallly 
Interpret Jupiler's thunder in favour of themſelves. 
This ſelf-partiality of men, in appropriating to 


themſelves the protection of heaven, has always been 


natural to them. Hiſtory furniſhes many inſtances 
of oracles, which, by reaſon of this partial interpre- 
tation, have proved an occaſion to lead men into 
great misfortunes : it was the caſe of Craſus in his 
wars with Cyrus ; and a like miſtake engaged Pyrrbus 
to make war upon the Romans. 

+ Never were finer inſtances of a malicious ſneer, 


than in this ſpecch ; “ One would think the Trgans 


mn. 
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had enough of Women; as they have already loſt ſo 
much by them. Can they imagine a ſlight trench will 


protect them? It is not long ſince they ſaw their 


own Tray, which was built by the hands of Neptune, 
burnt to the ground. Let us haſten to the attack ; 
I believe, we can eaſily overcome them, though we 


have not the advantage of a thouſand ſhips, and 


arms forged by Vulcan. We will deal fairly with 
them, they need not be afraid of our ſtealing their 
palladium, or concealing ourſelves in the belly of an- 
horſe. We diſdain a conqueſt in the dark; we will 


| ſet their fortreſs on fire in broad day-light, They. 


will ſoon find themſelves engaged with a more 
powerful enemy, &.“ | 
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All clad in ſhining arms the works inveſt ; 
Lach with a radiant helm, and waving creſt, 
Stretch at their length, they prels the graſſy ground; 
hey laugh, they fing, the jolly bowls go round: 
With lights, and cheartul fires renew the day; 
And pals the wakeful night in feaſts and play. 
The Trans, from above, their foes beheld ; 
And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill'd: 
Serz'd wich atiright, their gates they firſt explore; 
Join works to works with bridges; tow'r to tow'r: 
Thus all things needful for defence abound | 
Mueſiheus and brave Sereſihus walk the round: 
Committion'd by their abſent prince, to thare 
he common danger, and divide the care.“ 
he ſoldiers draw their lots; and as they fall, 
By turns rclicve each other on the wall, 

Nigh where the foes their utmoſt guards advance 
o watch the gate, was warlike N chance.“ 
His mother was a hunt'reſs of the wood: 

And tent him to the wars ; well could he bear 
His lance to fight, and dart the flying ſpear: 
But better {kill'd unerring ſhafts to fene . 


HBeſide him ſtood [uryolus his friend; 


Huryalus, than whom the Tran loft 
No fairer face, or {weeter air could boaſt. 
Scarce had the don to ſhade his cheeks begun; 
One was their care, and their delight was one. 
One common hazard in the war they ſhar'd; 
And now were both by choice upon the guard. 
Then Ni/us thus: Or do the Gods inſpire 
This warmth, or make we Gods of our deſire? | 


" — 


1 


| All this alone, and leaving me behind, 


A gen'rous ardour boils within my breaſt, 

Facer of action, enemy to reſt: 

This urges me to fight, and hres my mind, 

To leave a memorable name behind. 

Thou ſeeſt the foe fecure; how faintly ſhire 
Their ſcatter'd fires! the moſt in {leep ſupine 
Along the ground, an eaſy conquelt lie; 

The waketul few, the ſuming flaggons ply : 

All huſh around. Now hear what I revolve ; 

A thought unripe, and ſcarcely yet reſolve. 

Our abſent prince both camp and council mourn ; 

By mcilage both would haſten his return: 
It they confer what I demand, on thee, 

(For fame is recompence enough for me) 


Methinks, beneath yon hill, I have eſpy'd 


| A way that ſafely will my paſſage guide.“ 


Euryalus ſtood lift 'ning while he ſpoke ; 
With love of praiſe, and noble envy {truck ; 
Then to his ardent friend expos'd his mind : 3 


* 


Am I unworthy, NZ/us, to be join'd? t 
Think'ſt thou I can my ſhare of glory yield, 
Or ſend thee unaſſiſted to the held? 5 
Not ſo my father taught my childhood arms, 
Born in a ſiege, and bred among alarms; 

Nor 1s my youth unworthy of my friend, 
Nor of the heav'n-horn hero TI attend. 

The thing call'd life, with eaſe I can diſclaim ; 
And think it over-fold to purchaſe fame. 


Then Nus thus: Alas! thy tender years $ | 


Would miniſter new matter to my fears: 


So 


VVV 
* [Here begins 
and Euryalus. The poet had in the 4th book ex- 
hauſted the ſubject of love: and now he gives us a 


ſpecimen of his ſkill upon the power of friendſhip. 


And the latter 1s no way interior to the former; 
conſidering each of them in it's kind. Never was 
any thing more artfully diſpoſed, more fiery and 
noble, more moving and pathetical, than this con- 
ſummate piece. The poet with great judgment natu- 
rally ſlides into it without any formal preparation. 
He was ſpeaking of the feneral poſts which were de- 


fended: and among the reſt, one was committed to 


the care of theſe two friends; whoſe characters he 
here judiciouſly gives us. 

This obſcure hint of his deſign comes with 
much more grace than if it had been delivered in full 
and plain terms, as it implies a decent and ingenuous 
diffidence in ſo young a warrior. | 

+ Euryalus, ſuſpecting that Niſus had but a mean 
opinion of his martial abilities, as he does not at firſt 


the celebrated epiſode of N*ſus 


” N O ü ES. 5, 
propoſe to admit him a ſharer in his intended adven- 
ture, breaks forth into this beautiful vindication of 
his own courage. A noble inſtance this, of the de- 
licate ſenitbility of true friendſhip! 

$ Nijus replies, that he never fuſpected his friend's 
courage; but as the undertaking ſeemed to be at- 
tended with no ſmall danger, he would not chuſe 
that his friend's life ſhould be expoſed ; and adds, 
that his younger years are a reaſon why he ſhould 
not engage in fo hazardous an enterprize. This is 
extremely well contrived to add a pathos to the 
whole; the more manly prudence and care of the 
one being oppoſed to the youthful fire and ſpright- 
lineſs of the other. But (ſays Nys by a molt beau- 
tiful tranſition) if you remain, there will then be 
one, who will redeem my body from the enemy, and 
bury it; or at leaſt build a tomb to my memory. Be- 
ſides, continues he, think of your poor mother! what 
muſt ſhe feel for the loſs of you, to accompany whom 
ſhe left the reſt of the Try421 matrons with A/ 


tes /! 
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So may the Gods, who view this friendly ſtrife, 
Reſtore me to thy lov'd embrace with life, 
Condemn'd to pay my vows, (as ſure I truſt) 
This thy requelt 15 cruel and unjuſt, 
But if ſome chance, as many chances are, 
And doubtful hazards in the deeds of war; 
If one ſhould reach my head, there let it fall, 
And ſpare thy life; I wou'd not periſh all. 
Thy bioomy youth deſerves a longer date: 
Live thou to mourn thy love's unhappy fate : 
To bear my mangled body from the fog; 
Or buy it back, and fun ral rites beſtow. 
Or if hard fortune {hal} thoſe dues deny, 
Thou canſt at leaſt an empty tomb ſupply. 
O let not me the widow's tears renew; 
Nor let a mother's curſe my name purſue 
Thy pious parent, who for love of thee, 
Forſook the coaſls of friendly $:cly, 
Her age, committing to the ſeas and wind, 
When every weary matron ſtaid behind. 
To this Eurzalus : You plead in vain, _ 
And but protract the cauſe you cannot gain: 
No more delays, but haſte. With that he wakes 
The nodding watch; each to his office takes. 
The guard reliev'd, the gen'rous couple went. 
To find the council at the royal tent. 
All creatures elſe forgot their daily care; * 
And fleep, the common gift of nature, ſhare :. 
Except the Tran peers, who wakeful ſat _ 
In nightly council for th' endanger'd ſtate. 
They vote a meſſage to their abſent chief; 
Shew their diſtreſs ; and beg a ſwift relief. 
Amid the camp a filent ſeat they choſe, 
Remote from clamour, and ſecure from foes. 
On their left arms their ample thields they bear, 
Their right rectin'd upon the bending ſpear. 
Now Niſus and his friend approach the guard, 
And beg admiſſion, cager to be heard: 
Th' affair important, not to be deferr'd, 
Aſcumus bids em be conducted in; 
rd'ring the more experienc'd to begin. 
Then Niſus thus. Ye fathers, lend your ears, 
Nor judge our bold attempt bey ond our years. 
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Fach in his lorging arins by turns he took: 


The foe ſecurely drench'd in fleep and wine, 


Neglect their watch ; the fires but thinly ſhine: 


And where the ſmoke in cloudy vapours flies, 


Cov'ring the plain, and curling to the ſkies, 
Betwixt two paths, which at the gate divide, 
Cloſe by the ſea, a paſſage we have ſpy'd, 
Which will our way to great nens guide. 
Expect each hour to ſee him ſafe again, 
Loaded with ſpoils of foes in battle ſlain. 
Snatch we the lucky minute while we may: 


| Nor can we be miſtaken in the way ; 


For hunting in the vales we both have ſeen 
The riſing turrets, and the ſtream between: 


| And know the winding courſe, with ev'ry ford. 


He ceas'd: and old Alethes took the word. 
Our country Gods, in whom our truſt we place, 


Will yet from uin fave the Tr9an race: 
| While we behold ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 
In dawning youth; and ſouls fo void of fear. 


Then into tears of joy the father broke; 


Panted and paus'd ; and thus again he ſpoke. j 
Ye brave young men, what equal gifts can we, 


| In recompence of ſuch deſert, decree? 


The greateſt, ſure, and beſt you can receive, 


| The Gods and your own conſcious worth will give. 
The reſt our grateful gen'ral will beſtow ;. 
And young Aſcanius till his manhood owe. 


And I, whoſe welfare in my father lies,. 


: Aſcanius adds, by the great Deities, | 
By my dear country, by my houſhold-gods, 


By hoarv Heſta's rites, and dark abodes, 
Adjure you both; (on you my fortune ſtands, 


That and my faith I plight into your hands: ) 


Make me but happy in his ſafe return, 


Whoſe wanted preſence I can only mourn ;. 
Your common gitt ſhall two large goblets be 
Of ſilver, wrought with curious imagery ;. _ 


And high embols'd, which, when old Priam reign'd, 


My conqu'ring fire at ſack'd Ariſba gain'd.+ 

And more, two #ripods caſt in antick mould, 

With two great talents of the fineſt gold: 
: | Beſide 


— 


* 


N OTE S. 


jes! There is a kind of anticipation in what NI 


objects concerning Euryalus's mother, which is in- 
expreſſibly fine. . 


* This is a beautiful military night- piece. Every 


thing is huſhed in ſleep and ſilence, except the Tro- 
Jans, who, leaning on their ſpears, are conſulting 
how to recal their abſent prince: in the midſt of this 


conſultation, theſe two young adventurers are intro- 


duced, who voluntarily offer their ſervice in the 
point debated. The reply of Alethes to their pro- 
1 No. 9. hr 


[ WE 


fine e 


N OT I 8. 4 
poſal is very moving; and the contraſt between youth 
and "ge produced in his ſpeech and embrace, has a 
Ct. | 

+ Moſt of the commentators ſuppoſe, that 4r:/ba 
was taken and pillaged by the Trans: on the con- 
trary, it was a Trgan town, and one of the new 
dynaſties of Priam's kingdom. Mirgil means, that 

theſe two bowls were ſaved by eas, out of the 


ſacking of Ariſba, when it was taken by the Creeks. | 
CE: | | 
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Beſide a coſtly bowl, engrav'd with art, 

Which Dido gave, when firſt ſhe gave her heart. 

But if in conquer'd Italy we reign, 

When ſpoils by lot the victor ſhall obtain, * 

Thou ſaw'it the courſer by proud Turnus preſs'd, 

That, Niſus, and his arms, and nodding creſt, 

And ſhield, from chance exempt, ſhall be thy ſhare; 

Twelve lab'ring ſlaves, twelve handmaids young 

and fair, 
And clad in rich attire, and train'd with care. 

And laſt, a Latian field with fruitful plains, 

And a large portion of the king's domains. 

But thou, whoſe years are more to mine ally d, 

No fate my vow'd affection ſhall divide 

From thee, heroic youth; be wholly mine: 
Take full poſſeſſion; all my foul is thine. 

One faith, one fame, one fate ſhall both attend ; 
My life's companion, and my boſom friend; 
My peace ſhall be committed to thy care, 

And to thy conduct, my concerns in war. 

Then thus the young Euryalus reply'd; 

Whatever fortune, good or bad betide, 

The ſame ſhall be my age, as now my youth; 

No time ſhall find me wanting to my truth. 

This only from your -oodnels fo me gain; { 

(And this ungranted, all rewards are vain) 


Of Priam's royal race my mother came; 


And ſure the beſt that ever bore the name : 
Whom neither Troy, nor Sicily could hold 
From me departing, but o'erfpent, and old, 

My fate ſhe follow'd ; ignorant of this, 
Whatever danger, neither parting kiſs, 

Nor pious bleſſing taken, her I leave; 

And, in this only act of all my life deceive. _ 
By this right-hand, and conſcious night I ſwear, 
My ſoul ſo fad a farewel could not bear. | 
Be you her comfort; fill my vacant place, 
(Permit me to preſume ſo great a grace) 


A —— 


Magnificent with gold. 


| | Unharneſs'd chariots ſtand along the ſhore: 
58 | Amidſt 


_ 


Support her age, forſaken and diſtreſs'd ; 


That hope alone will fortify my breaſt 
Againſt the worſt of fortunes, and of fears. 
He ſaid: the mov'd aſſiſtants melt in tears. Q$_ 
| Then thus Aſcanius, wonder- ſtruck to fce 
That image of his filial piety ; 

| So great wy rh in ſo green an age, 
Exact the faith, which I again engage. 

Thy mother all the dues ſhall juſtly claim 

| Creiiſa had; and only want the name. 
Whate'er event thy bold attempt ſhall have, 
| * Tis merit to have borne a fon ſo brave. 
Now by my head, a facred oath, I ſwear, 


| (My father us'd it) what returning here 


Crown'd with ſucceſs, I for thyſelf prepare, 

That, if thou fail, ſhall thy lov'd mother ſhare. 
| He ſaid; and weeping while he fpoke the word, 
From his broad belt he drew a ſhining ſword, 
Lycaon made, 
And in an iv'ry ſcabbard ſheath'd the blade: | 
This was his gift: great Mne/theus gave his friend 
A lion's hide, his body to defend: „ 
And good Alethes furniſh'd him beſide, 

With his own truſty helm, of temper try'd. 


Their iſſuing forth, and follow to the gate. 
With prayers and vows, above the rett appears 
Aſcanius, manly far beyond his years. | 
And meſſages committed to their care, 

Which all in winds were loſt, and flitting air. 


way 3 
Where their proud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay; 
| To many fatal, ere themſelves were ſlain: _ 


| They found the careleſs hoſt diſpers'd upon 1 


A | 
Who gorg'd, and drunk with wine, ſupinely ſnore: 


25 


NOTES. 


* This preſumption of Aſcanius, that Æneas 


would certainly ſucceed in gaining this new king- 
dom, is quite conſiſtent with the warmth and levitty 
of a young mind. | | 
+ A beautiful horſe, and fine armour, were ob- 
jets which muſt naturally have made an impreſſion 
on the mind of one ſo young as Aſcanius. He there- 


fore promiſes theſe, as eſtceming them a very great | 


reward. YES | 
T The filial piety which Euryalus ſo paſſionately 
expreſſes, endears him to us, and prepoſſeſſes us 
pry in his favour; and by that means, contri- 


utes to intereſt us ſo much the more in the ſucceſs 


t his adventure, 


— 


— 


NOTE 8. 


and ſimplicity of the original is inimitable. And 
how artfully does the poet, from this inſtance of 


piety of Aſcanius! Virgil, beſide the other proofs of 


which fills the eye with tears, on his hearing any 
great or good moral action or reſolution. And 
this is the more remarkable, becauſe it is ſcarce 
ever mentioned or deſcribed by any other of the an- 
client writers. | | 


: Se © 


Thus arm'd they went. The noble Trojans wart 


| The trenches firſt they paſs'd; then took their 


$ What an affecting picture is here! The brevity 


Euryalus, take an opportunity of extolling the filial 


his humanity and good-nature, appears to have a 
ſtrong idea of that ſwell in a good man's breaſt, 


1 
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Amidſt the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 

A medley of debauch and war they lie.“ 

Obſerving Niſus ſhew'd his friend the ſight; 

Behold a conqueſt gain'd without a fight. 

Occalion offers, and I ſtand prepar'd: 

There lies our way; be thou upon the guard, 

And look around; while I ſecurely go, 

And hew a paſſage, thro' the ſleeping toe. 

Soitly he ſpoke ; then ſtriding, took his way, 

With his drawn ſword, where haughty Rhamnes 
lay: 3 

His head rais'd high, on tapeſtry beneath, 

And heaving from his breaſt, he drew his breath: 

A king and prophet by king Turnus lov'd; | 


But fate by preſcience cannot be remov'd ; 


| 


Him, and his ſleeping flaves he flew. Then ſpies - 


Where Rhemuys, with his rich retinue lies: 
His armour-bearer firſt, and next he kills 
His charioteer, intrench'd betwixt the wheels 
And his lov'd horſes: laſt invades their lord; 
Full on his neck he drives the fatal ſword : 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood; 
Which by the ſpurning heels, diſpers'd around, 


The bed he ſprinkles, and bedews the ground. 


Lamus the bold, and Lamyrus the ſtrong, 

He ſlew; and then Serranus fair and young. 

From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reſt, 
And puff'd the fumy God from out his brealt : 
Even then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 
More luckv had it laſted till the day. 

The famiſh'd lion thus, with hunger bold, 

_ O'erleaps the fences of the nightly fold; _ 

And tears the peaceful flocks : with ſilent awe 

Trembling they lie, and pant beneath his paw. 


Which on the ſteed of conquer'd Rhamnes lay. 
Nor did his. eyes leſs longingly behold 

| The girdle belt, with nails of burniſh'd gold. 
| This preſent Cedrcus the rich beſtow'd + 2 
| On Remulus, when friendſhip firſt they vow'd: 


He dying, to his heir 
Till by the conqu'ring Ardean troops oppreſs'd 


Nor with leſs rage Euryalus employs 


The wrathful ſword, or fewer foes deſtroys: 

But on th' 1gnoble crowd his fury flew : 

He Fadus, Prebeſus, and Rhetus flew. 

Oppreſs'd with heavy ſleep the former fall, 

But Rhe@tus wakeful, and obſerving all, 

Behind a ſpacious jar he ſlink'd for fear: 

The fatal iron found, and reach'd him there. 

For as he roſe, it pierc'd his naked ſide, 

And reeking, thence return'd in crimſon dy'd. 

The wound pours out a ſtream of wine and blood 

The purple foul comes floating in the flood. 
Now where Meſſapus quarter'd they arrive; 

The fires were fainting there, and juſt alive. ; 

The warrior-horſes ty'd in order fed; 

Niſus obſerv'd the diſcipline, and ſaid, 

Qur eager thirſt of blood may both betray ; 

And ſee the ſcatter'd ſtreaks of dawning day, 

Foe to nocturnal thefts: no more, my triend, 

1 2 glutted execution end; _ 5 
ane through ſlaughter'd bodies we have made: 

The bold Euryalus, cho loth, obcy'd. coupon 


I 


Ot arms, and arras, and of plate they find 


A precious load; but theſe they leave behind. 
| Yet fond of gaudy ſpoils the boy would ſtay 


To make the rich capariſon his prey, 


And abſent, join'd in hoſpitable tyes; 
I'S the prize : 
He fell; and they the glorious gift poſſeſs'd. 


» 


N OT ES. 

* This whole deſcription of the camp and of the 
ſlaughter in it, is a moſt maſterly piece of painting, 
Eſpecially in that verſe, where we ſee his breaſt 
riſing full againſt the point of the ſword, and meet- 
Ing it half way. But may not an objection be urged 

againſt this conduct? It is _— none, to ſay 
las ſome do) that it was cruel to kill ſo many men 
in their ſleep: they were enemies in war, and but 
two againſt a whole army. The difficulty is in 
point of probability; how they were able to do it, 
without being diſcovered. It is ſtrange that the 
whole army ſhould be dead drunk, or faſt alleep; 
however debauched they had been. Nay, we are 
told, one was actually awake, and ſaw it all. It is 
much he ſhould not cry out to alarm his friends; 
at leaſt after he was ſtabbed, if he was afraid before. 


| dle, chap. viii. ver. 4. 


5 Theſe 
3 NOTE Ss. : 1 
It is likewiſe very ſtrange, that theſe two adventurers 
themſelves ſhould not think they would come off 
very well, if they could get ſaſe through the enemy's 
camp; withaat taking it into their thoughts, to do 
ſo much execution among them. To all this we 
have nothing to anſwer, but that the thing, thongh 


very ſtrange, is poſſible : and poſſible and probable 


in heroic poeſy ſignify much the ſame. If we deny 


it this boldnefs, we take away it's greateſt 
which is, the marvellous and ſurpriſing. 
+ It was antiently a cuſtom, to-make theſe mili 
tary Ter to brave adventurers. So Fanathan in 
the firſt book of Sam. ſtript himſelf of the robe that 
was upon him, and gave it to David; and his gar- 
ments even to his ſword, and his bow, and his gir- 


beauty; 
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Theſe glitt'ring ſpoils (now made the victor's gain) 
He to his body ſuits; but ſuits in vain. 

AMcgapus' helm he finds among the reit, 

And laces on, and wears the waving creſt. 

Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the ready way. 

But far they had not pals'd, before they ipy'd 

Three hundred horſe with Y*!/cens for their guide. 


The queen a legion to king Turnus ſent, | 1 
But the ſwift horſe the flower foot prevent: [ ; 
And now advancing fought the leader's tent. 


They ſaw the pair; for thro' the doubttul ſhade 

His thining helm Euryalus betray'd,* | 

On which the moon with full reflection play'd. I 

"Tis not for nought, cry'd Felſcens, from the crowd, 

Theſe men go there; then rais'd his voice aloud : 

Stand, ſtand : why thus in arms, and whither bent: 

From whence, to whom, and on what errand ſent * 

Silent they ſcud away, and haſte their flight, 

To neighbouring woods, and truit themſelves to 

night. 

The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages belay. 

And ſpur their ſmoaking ſteeds to croſs their way; 

And watch cach entrance of the winding wood; 

Black was the foreſt, thick with beach it ſtood; 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were 
worn. 

The darkneſs of the ſhades, his heavy prey, 

And fear, miſ-led the younger from his way. 

But Niſus hit the turns with happier haſte, 

And thoughtleſs of his friend, the foreſt paſs'd: 

And Alban plains, from A1ba's name ſo call'd, 

Where king Latinus then his oxen ſtall'd. 

Till turning at the length, he ſtood his ground, 

And miſs'd his friend, and caſt his eyes around; 

Ah wretch, he cry'd where have I left behind + 

Th” unhappy youth, where ſhall I hope to find? 

Or what way take! Again he ventures back, 

And treads the mazes of his former track. 


0 | 
* The diſcovery of our adventurers is finely con- 
ducted. They are detected merely by ſo fi 
circumſtance, as that of an helmet reflecting the 
moon- beams. What can be more natural than this! 
The beauty of this diſcovery conſiſts in the ſlight- 
neſs of the circumſtance which occaſioned it. We 
are to remember too, that they are betrayed by part 
of the ſpoil they had been juſt taking, Maſſapus's 
helmet. | 
I Never was diſtreſs more ſtrongly painted than 
this! He looks back for his beſt-beloved friend, but 
in vain; he retraces his ſteps through the mazes of 


ight a 


He winds the wood, and liſt'ning hears the noiſe 
Of trampling courſers, and the riders voice. 

The found approach'd, and ſuddenly he view'd , 
The foes incloſing, and his friend purſu'd : 
Forelay'd and taken, while he ſtrove in vain, 


The ſhelter of the friendly {hades to gain. 


What fruitleſs force to free the captive boy ? 
Or deſp'rate ſhould he ruth and loſe his life, 
With odds opprels, in ſuch unequal {trife ? 
Reſolv'd at length, his pointed ſpear he ſhook ; _ 
And caſting on the moon a mournful look, 
Guardian of groves, and Goddeſs of the night, 
Fair quecn, he ſaid, direct my dart aright : 


| It e'er my pious father for my fake 


Did grateful oft'rings on thy altars make; 
Or I increas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 
And hung the holy roofs, with ſavage ſpoils ; 


Give me to ſcatter theſe. Then from his car 


i He pois'd, and aim'd, and launch'd the trembling | 


ſpear. 
The deadly weapon, hiſſing from the grove, 
I mpetuous on the back of Sz/ms drove; 
Pierc'd his thin armour, drank his vital blood, 
And in his body left the broken wood. 
He ſtaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 
And with ſhort ſobs he gaſps away his breath. 
All ſtand amaz'd; a ſecond javelin flies, 
With equal ſtrength, and quivers thro? the ſkies ; 
This thro' thy temples, Tegus, forc'd the way, 
And in the brain-pan warmly bury'd lay. _ 
Fierce Valſcens foams with rage, and gazing round, 
Deſcry'd not him who gave the fatal wound: + 
Nor knew to fix revenge: but thou, he cries, 


Shall pay for both, and at the pris'ner flies 
With his drawn ſword. Then {truck with deep 


„ elpair, = 
That cruel ſight the lover could not bear: 


But from his covert ruſh'd in open view, 


And ſent his voice before him as he flew. 


3 . Me, 
| . 8 


the ſilent wood, and on a ſudden hears the ſound of 
approaching horſemen: at laſt he perceives his 


friend ſurrounded by the enemy. 3 faciat? in 
this place, is finely introduced by the poet. His 

The rage of Volſcens, upon the death of his 
him running upon his friend, with his drawn ſword, 


confuſion, as he. 


W hat ſhould he next attempt! what arms employ, 
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prayer to Diana, before he throws his ſpear, is moſt 
affecting, and ſuitable to his circumſtances. 6 


ſoldiers, heightens our fear. But when Niſus ſees 


we are almoſt in as great a fright, and in as much 
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On me; the fact confeſs'd, the fault my own. 


epic. The ſame critic, after having laid it down as 


tates by reciting, and the drama by placing before 


tive ſhare in the action, adds theſe words: It is 


buſineſs to give this epiſode of Nifus and FEuryalus 


times of Niſus, ſometimes of Euryalus, and ſome- 
times of his mother. Think that you ſee each of 
them delivering their ſentiments on the ſtage. 2. 


ſonages repreſented in the theatre, it is not proper 
to form their characters ſo perfect, that their miſery 


_ againſt the Gods, when he ſees them fallen, or ready 


bles and faults of a lighter kind, joined with a good 


our tears, Euryalus is here completely formed to 
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Me, me, he cry'd, turn all your ſwords alone“ 


He neither could nor durſt, the guiltleſs youth; 
Ye moon and ſtars bear witneſs to the truth! 
His only crime, (if friendſhip can offend) 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend, 


; 
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*Afriſtotle adviſes epic writers to intermix the 


tragie in their works. It is the epic poem, ſays he, 
which furniſhes matter for tragedy; and Homer in 
his two poems has exhibited an infinity of actions, 
proper for the heroic ſtage. 
the dramatic ſpecies has great adyantages over the 


a rule, that che epic and the dramatic poem are both 
an imitation of an action; but that the epopceia imi- 


our eyes each particular actor, who has his reſpec- 


neceſſary, that a poem which is carried on by a nar- 
ration, and whoſe imitation is in words, ſhould ap- 
proach as near as poſſible to the dramatic manner of 
tragedy. Virgil underſtood the importance of this 
precept. He has obſerved it in many parts of his 
Hneid, but one would think, he had made it his 


all the beauties of tragedy. 1. His narrative is as 
buſy and active, as that of the drama. The poet 
ſays but little in his own perſon, but makes his 
actors ſay a great deal. What he ſays himſelf, is 
only to make out the neceſſary connections between 
the ſpeeches which he puts into the mouth ſome- 


He attributes to his heroes manners intirely agree- 
able to tragedy. To move compaſſion for the per- 


ſhould provoke the indignation of the ſpeCtator 


to fall into misfortune. Nor muſt they be painted 
fo weious, that they may raiſe rather abhorrence for 
their perſons, than pity for their misfortunes. Foi- 


deal of virtue, make the hero of a tragedy deſerve. 


become the object of our molt tender compaſſion. 

His birth, his beauty, his youth, his. valour, his 

fidelity to his friend; his imprudence in wearing 

an W by which he is diſcovered; his loading 
No. 10. 


He ſays likewiſe, that 


Too late he ſpeaks; the ſword, with fury guides, 

Driv'n with full force, had pierc'd his tender 
ſides. | 

Down fell the beauteous vouth 3 the yawning 
wound | 

Gulſh'd out a purple ſtream, and ſtain'd the ground. 

| His 


"1: 0 T--R. be 

himſelf with ſpoils, that retard his march; ſo natu- 
ral for a young warrior; all theſe circumſtances 
excite a compaſſion for him, not mingled or dathed | 
with any other ſentiment. 3. All the incidents of 
this tragic epiſode are prepared and conducted after 
the manner of the moſt regular drama. "Theſe twa 
friends do not depart from the Tran camp, till the 
poet has taken care to give us an inſight into their 
ckaracters. We are not ignorant of their friend- 
| ſhip founded upon virtue, nor of the age of the 
young £uryalus ; nor of his noble birth, his mother 
being deſcended from Priam. We are informed of 
the ſubject of their departure, in which, without 
doubt, the whole colony is intereſted, that of going 
to ſeek for Ayeas. Thus we have what AHriſtotie 
Calls the beginning of the poem, or the protaſis, 
which is employed in acquainting us with the per- 
ſons intereſted in the action. Next follows the 
plot, or complication of circumitances; this is ac- 

companied with peripeties, that is to ſay, changes 
in the ſituation of the heroes. Our two friends 
march towards the camp of the Rutulians. No- 
thing is more happy than this beginning. Volſcens 
comes upon them with a party of the enemy; 
| Aſus and Euryalus are diſcovered: another peripetie 
changing good into bad, Soon after one of them 
finds himſelf in a foreſt, the night being very dark, 
Our apprehenſions leſt theſe two friends ſhould be 
lain, are ſuſpended by the hopes of ſeeing them 


| eſcape, This is a ſecond part of the drama, which 


the maſters of that art term the epitaſis. Laſtly, 
Euryalus is ſurpriſed by an ambulcade; his friend 
endeavours to feſcue him from the ſurrounding ſol- 
diers ; but, overpowered by the Razulians, he dies; 
and Niſus, to revenge his death, wounds Volſcens, 
who had killed him; himſelf expires upon the body 
of Euryalus. This is the unravelling, and the ca- 
taſtrophe. Nothing is wanting to this tragic event, 
but the pomp of ſcenery. But that, ſays Ariſtotle, 
does not belong to the province of the poet. The 
muſician and the artificer partake with the poet the 
honour of the drama, by the decorations, and the 
harmony of the chorus, 
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Theſe glitt'ring ſpoils (now made the victor's gain) 
He to his body ſuits ; but ſuits in vain. 

Mfapus' helm he finds among the reit, 

And laces on, and wears the waving creſt. 

Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the ready way. 

But far they had not paſs'd, before they ſpy'd 
Three hundred horſe with /{{cens for their guide. 
The queen a legion to king Turnus ent, 

But the ſwift horſe the flower foot prevent: 
And now advancing fought the leader's tent. 


His thining helm £uryalus betray'd,* | 
On which the moon with full reflection play'd. 
Tis not for nought, cry'd Folſcens, from the crowd, 
Theſe men go there; then rais'd his voice aloud 
Stand, ſtand : why thus in arms, and whither bent: 
From whence, to whom, and on what errand ſent * 
Silent they ſcud away, and haſte their flight, 
To neighbouring 
night. 
The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages belay. 
And ſpur their ſmoaking ſteeds to croſs their way 
And watch cach entrance of the winding wood; 
Black was the foreſt, thick with beach it itood ; 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, | 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were 
Worn. : 
The darkneſs of the ſhades, his heavy prey, 
And fear, miſ-led the younger from his way. 
But Niſus hit the turns with happier haſte, 
And thoughtlefs of his friend, the foreſt paſs'd : 
And Alban plains, from Alla's name fo call'd, 
Where king Latinus then his oxen ſtall'd. | 
Till turning at the length, he {tood his ground, 
And miſs'd his friend, and caſt his eyes around; 
Ah wretch, he cry'd where have I left behind + 
Th' unhappy youth, where fhall I hope to find? 
Or what way take! Again he ventures back, 
And treads the mazes of his former track. 


N G TE S. 


* The diſcovery of our adventurers is finely con- | 


ducted. They are detected merely by ſo flight a 
circumſtance, as that of an helmet reflecting the 
moon-beams. What can be more natural than this! 


The beauty of this diſcovery conſiſts in the ſlight- 


| neſs of the circumſtance which occaſioned it. We 
are to remember too, that they are betrayed by part 
of the ſpoil they had been juſt taking, Meſſapus's 
helmet. | | 

+ Never was diſtreſs more ſtrongly painted than 


this! He looks back for his beſt-beloved friend, but 


in vain; he retraces his ſteps through the mazes of 


They ſaw the pair; for thro' the doubttul ſhade 1 | 


woods, and truſt themſelves to 


1 Deſcry'd not him who gave the fatal wound: + 


VIRGIL. 


He winds the wood, and liſt'ning hears the noiſe 

Of trampling courſers, and the riders voice. 

The found approach'd, and ſuddenly he view'd . 

| The toes incloſing, and his friend purſu'd: 

Forelay'd and taken, while he {trove in vain, 

The ſhelter of the friendly ſhades to gain. 

What ſhould he next attempt! what arms employ, 

W hat fruitleſs force to free the captive boy? 

Or deſp'rate thould he ruth and loſe his life, 

With odds opprels, in ſuch unegual {trife ? 

Reſolv'd at length, his pointed fpear he ſhook ; 

And caiting on the moon a mournful look, 

Guardian ot groves, and Goddeſs of the night, 

Fair quecn, he ſaid, direct my dart aright : 

It e'er my pious father for my ſake | 

Did grateful off'rings on thy altars make; 

Or I increas'd them with my fylvan toils, 

And hung the holy roofs, with ſavage ſpoils ; 

Give me to ſcatter theſe. Then from his car | 

He pois'd, and aim'd, and launch'd the trembling 
ſpcar. . | by 

The deadly weapon, hiſſing ſrom the grove, 

Impetuous on the back of Sz/mo drove; _ 

Pierc'd his thin armour, drank his vital blood, 

And in his body left the broken wood. 


He ſtaggers round, his eycballs roll in death, 


And with ſhort ſobs he gaſps away his breath. 
All ſtand amaz'd ; a ſecond javelin flies, 

With equal {trength, and quivers thro? the ſkies ; 
This thro' thy temples, TZagus, forc'd the way, 
And in the brain-pan warmly bury'd lay. f 


Fierce Yalſcens foams with rage, and gazing round, 


N 
Nor knew to fix revenge: but thou, he cries, 


Shall pay for both, and at the pris'ner flies 


| With his drawn ſword. Then ſtruck with deep 


pan Et Ds 
That cruel fight the lover could not bear: 
But from his covert ruſh'd in open view, 
And ſent his voice before him as he flew. 


— 
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the ſilent wood, and on a ſudden hears the ſound of 
approaching horſemen : at laſt he perceives his 
friend ſurrounded by the enemy. 3 faciat? in 
this place, is finely introduced by the poet. His 
prayer to Diana, before he throws his ſpear, is moſt 
affecting, and ſuitable to his circumſtances. 

+ The rage of HVolſcens, upon the death of his 
ſoldiers, heightens our fear. But when Niſus ſees 
him running upon his friend, with his drawn ſword, 
we are almoſt in as great a fright, and in as much 
confuſion, as he. | | DT, 


our tears, 
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Me, me, he cry'd, turn all your ſwords alone“ 
On me; the fact confeſs'd, the fault my own. 
He neither could nor durſt, the guiltleſs youth; 
Ye moon and ſtars bear witneſs to the truth! 
His only crime, (if friendſhip can offend) 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend, 
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* Ariſiatle adviſes epic writers to intermix the 
tragic in their works. It is the epic poem, ſays he, 


which furniſhes matter for tragedy; and Hamer in 


his two poems has exhibited an infinity of actions, 
proper for the heroic ſtage. He ſays likewiſe, that 


the dramatic ſpecies has great advantages over the 


epic. The ſame critic, after having laid it down as 
a rule, that che epic and the dramatic poem are both 


an imitation of an action; but that the epopœia imi- 
tates by reciting, and the drama by placing before 
our eyes each particular actor, who has his reſpec- 
tive ſhare in the action, adds theſe words: It is 


neceſſary, that a poem which is carried on by a nar- 
ration, and whoſe imitation is in words, ſhould ap- 


proach as near as poſſible to the dramatic manner of 
tragedy. 
precept. He has obſerved it in many parts of his 
Aneid; but one would think, he had made it his 


buſineſs to give this epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus 


all the beauties of tragedy. I. His narrative is as 
buſy and active, as that of the drama. The poet 
{ays but little in his own perfon, but makes his 
actors ſay a great deal. hat he ſays himſelf, is 
only to make out the neceſſary connections between 
the ſpeeches which he puts into the mouth ſome- 

times of Nifus, ſometimes of Eutyalus, and ſome- 
times of his mother. Think that you ſee each of 
them delivering their ſentiments on the ſtage. 2. 


He attributes to his heroes manners intirely agree- 


able to tragedy. To move compaſſion for the per- 
ſonages repreſented in the theatre, it is not proper 
to form their characters ſo perfect, that their miſery 
ſhould provoke the indignation of the ſpectator 
againſt the Gods, when he ſees them fallen, or ready 
to fall into misfortune. Nor muſt they be painted 
ſo weious, that they may raiſe rather abhorrence for 
their perſons, than pity for their misfortunes. Foi- 
bles and faults of a lighter kind, joined with a good 
deal of virtue, make the hero of a tragedy deſerve 
Euryalus is here completely formed to 
become the object of our molt tender compaſſion. 
His birth, his beauty, his youth, his valour, his 
fidelity to his friend; his imprudence in wearing 
* by which he is diſcovered; his loading 
No. IQ, 


the manner of the moit regular Crama, 


Virgil underſtood the importance of this 


march towards the camp of the Rutulans. 


Too late he ſpeaks ; the ſword, with fury guides, 

Driv'n with full force, had pierc'd his tender 
ſides. | | 

Down fell the bcautcous vouth; the yawning 
wound | | 


{ Gulh'd out a purple ſtream, and ſtain'd the ground. 


His 


| . | 
himſelf with ſpoils, that retard his march; ſo natu- 
ral for a young warrior; all theſe circumftances 
excite a compaſſion for him, not mingled or dathed 


with any other ſentiment. 3. All the incidents of 


this tragic epiſode are prepared and conducted alt-t 
Theſe two 
friends do not depart from the Tin camp, till the 
poet has taken care to give us an inſight into their 
charaQters. We are not. ignorant of their friend- 
ſhip founded upon virtue, nor of the age of the 
young Eumalus nor of his noble birth, his mother 
being deſcended from Priam. We are informed of 
the ſubject of their departure, in which, without 
doubt, the whole colony is intereſted, that of going 
to ſeek for Aneas, Thus we have what Ariſtotie 
calls the beginning of the poem, or the protafes ; 
which is employed in acquainting us with the per- 
ſons intereſted in the action. Next follows the 


plot, or complication of circumſtances; this is ac- 


companied with peripeties, that is to ſay, change? 
in the ſituation of the heroes. Our two friends 

No- 
thing is more happy than this beginning. Volſcens 
comes upon them with a party of the enemy ; 


Niſus and Euryalus are diſcovered: another peripetie 


changing good into bad. Soon after one of them 
finds himſelf in a foreſt, the night being very dark, 
Our apprehenſions leſt theſe two friends ſhould be 
ſlain, are ſuſpended by the hopes of ſeeing them 
eſcape. This is a ſecond part of the drama, which | 
the maſters of that art term the epitaſis. Laſtly, 
Euryalus is ſurpriſed by an ambuſcade; his friend 
endeavours to feſcue him from the ſurrounding ſol- 
diers ; but, overpowered by the Rnzultans, he dies; 
and Niſus, to revenge his death, wounds Volſcens, 
who had killed him; himſelf expires upon the body 
of Euryalus. This is the unravelling, and the ca- 

taſtrophe. Nothing is wanting to this tragic event, 
but the pomp of ſcenery. But that, ſays Ariſtotle, 
does not belong to the province of the poet. The 
muſician and the artificer partake with the poet the 
honour of the drama, by the decorations, and the 


harmony of the chorus. 
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His ſnowy neck reclines upon bis breaſt, 
Like a fair flow'r by the keen {hare oppreſs'd: 
Like a white poppy ſinking on the plain, 
Whoſe heavy head 1s overcharg'd with rain. 
Deſpair, and rage, and vengeance juttly vow'd, 
Drove Niſus headlong on the hoſtile crowd: 
Velſcens he ſeeks 3; on him alone he bends : 
Borne back, and bor'd, by his furrounding friends, 
Onward he preſs'd: and kept him ſtill in fight; 
Then whirl'd aloft his fword, with all his might: 
Th' unerring ſteel deſcended while he ſpoke ; 
Pierc'd his wide mouth, and thro* his weazon 
„ | | | 
Dying he flew; and ſtagg' ring on the plain, 
With ſwimming eyes he ſought his lover flain: 
Then quiet on his bleeding boſom fell; 
Content in death, to be reveng'd ſo well, 
O happy friends! for if my verſe can give 
Immortal life, your fame {hall ever live: 
Fix'd as the capitol's foundation lies; 
And ſpread, where-c'er the Roman cagle flies! 
The conqu'ring party firſt divide the prey, 
Then their ilain leader to the camp convey. 
With wonder, as they went, the troops were fill'd, 
To ſee ſuch numbers whom ſo few had kill'd. 
Serranus, Rhamnes, and the reſt they found; 
Valt crowds the dying and the dead ſurround : 
And the yet reeking blood o erflows the ground. 
All knew the helmet which 1zapus loſt ; 
But mourn'd a purchaſe that ſo dear had coſt, 
Now roſe the ruddy morn from T :then's bed; 
And with the dawn of day, the ſkies o'erſpread. 
Nor long the ſun his daily courſe withheld, 
gut added colours to the world reveal'd, 
When carly Turnus wak'ning with the light, 
Al} clad in armour calls his troops to fight. 


0 5 


Though what is commonly and ftrictly called | reaſon to be 1n rapt 
the epiſode of Nu and Furyalus, concludes with 


Nor was I near to cloſe his dying eyes, 4 


6— 


His martial men with fierce harangues he fir'd; 

And his own ardor, in their {outs inſpir'd. 

This done, to give new terror to his foes, 

The heads of Niue, and his friend he ſhows, . 

Rais'd high on pointed ſpears : a ghaſtly tight ; 

Loud peals of fhouts enſue, and barbarous delight. 
Mean time the Trans run, where danger calls, 

They line their trenches, and they man their. 

walls: | BS 

In front extended to the left they ſtood : 

Safe was the right ſurrounded by the flood. 

But caſting from their tow'rs a trightful view, 

They faw the faces, which too well they knew; 

Tho' then diſguis'd in death, and ſmear'd all o'er 

With filth obſcene, and dropping putrid gore. 

Soon haſty fame thro' the ſad city bears 

The mourntul meſſage to the mother's ears: * 

An icy cold benumbs her limbs: ſhe ſhakes : 

Her cheeks the blood, her hand the web forſakes.. 

She runs the rampires round amidſt the war, 

Nor fears the flying darts: ſhe rends her hair, 

And fills with loud laments the liquid air. 

Thus then my lov'd Euryalus appears; + 

Thus looks the prop of my declining years! 

Was't on their face, my famiſh'd eyes J fed! 

Ah how unlike the living, is the dead! 

And could'ſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone, 

Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon! 

No look, no laſt adieu before he went, 

In an ill-boding hour to ſlaughter ſent! 

Cold on the ground, and preſſing foreign clay,, 


| To Latian dogs and towls he lies a prey! 


© g EYES +... 
| To waſh his wounds, to weep his obſequies ; 


To call about his corꝑpſe his crying friends, 

Or ſpread the mantle (made for other ends, 
NO T-E $5: - e 
ures upon it.; for there is nothing. 
in the fourth book itſelf more moving and pathe- 


their death, yet the lamentation which is made by, | tical. 


the mother of the latter, moſt agreeably brings us 
back to that ſubject, when we thought it was en- 
tirely ended. And whether we call it a part of that 
epiſode, or the ſequel of it, is not at all material. 
However that be, it certainly equals, if not excels, 
any part of it. „„ 

+ The manner in which Euryalus's mother is 
affected, on hearing the fatal news of her ſon's 
death, is highly moving; but the ſpeech which ſhe 
breaks out into on the occaſion is ſtill more pathetic; 
the circumſtances of diſtreſs are all finely choſen, 


and expreſt in ſtriking manner. Scaliger had | body, immo tua funera. 


+ Catrou tranflates this paſſage, «Nor. was it 
permitted me to conduct you — what have I faid? 
to conduct your corpſe to the tomb.” In this inter- 
pretation he follows Donatus ; who obſerves, that 
the afflicted. mother is obliged, by the violence of 
her fried to make this abrupt ſtop in the middle of 
her ſpeech, Nec te : Hic quoque aliud diftura 
 fuit, ſays he, To this explication of Deonztus, Catrou 
ſubjoins, that ſhe makes here a correction of what 
ſhe had ſaid, Nec. te produxi, I did not conduct you ; 
what have I ſaid? I would have faid your dead 
This interpretation is truly 
[ | poetical ; 
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Oa his dear body, which I wove with care, 

Nor did my daily pains, or nightly labour ſpare. 
Where ſhall I find his corpſe, what earth ſuſtains 
His trunk diſmember'd, and his cold remains? 

For this, alas, J leſt my needful eaſe, 

Expos'd my life to winds, and winter ſeas! 

It any pity touch Rutulran hearts, 

Here empty all your quivers, all your darts: 

Or if they fail, thou Fove conclude my woe, 
And fend me thunderſtruck to ſhades below! 

_ Hier ſhrieks and clamours pierce the Trans 
| cars, 

Unman their courage and augment their fears: 
Nor young Aſcanius could the fight ſuſtain, 

Nor old Ilioneus his tears reſtrain : 

But Actor and Idæus, jointly ſent, 

Jo bear the madding mother to her tent. 

And now the trumpets terribly from far, * 

With rattling clangor, rouze the fleepy war, 
"The ſoldiers thouts ſucceed the brazen ſounds, + d 
And heav'n, from pole to pole, their noiſe rebounds. 
'The Volſcians bear their ſhields upon their head, 
And ruſhing forward, form a moving ſhedʒ; ; 
'Theſe fill the ditch, thoſe pull the bulwarks down: 
Some raiſe the ladders, others ſcale the town. 

But where void ſpaces on the walls appear, 

Or thin defence, they pour their forces there. 
With poles and miſſive weapons, from afar, 

The Trojans keep aloof the ring war. 

Taught by their ten years ſiege defenſive fight; 
They roll down ribs of rocks, and unreſiſted weight: 
Jo break the penthouſe with the pond'rous blow; 
Which yet the patient Yolſcizns undergo, 
But could not bear th' unequal combat long; 

For where the Troans find the thickeſt throng, 
The ruin falls: their ſhatter'd ſhields give way, 
And their cruſh'd heads become an eaſy prey. 
They ſhrink for fear, abated of their rage, 


No longer dare 1n a blind fight engage. 1 


Contented now to gall them from below 
With darts and flings, and with the diſtant bow. 

Elſewhere Mezentius, terrible to view, | 
A blazing pine within the trenches threw. 
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| But brave Meſſapus, Neptune's warli ke ſon, 
Broke down the paliſades, the trenches won, 

And loud for ladders calls, to ſcale the town. 

Calliope begin: ye ſacred nine, 

Inſpire your poet in his high deſign: 

Jo ſing what ſlaughter manly Turnus made: 

What fouls he ſent below the Stygran ſhade. 

What fame the foldiers with their captain ſhare, 

And the vaſt circuit of the fatal war. 

For you in finging martial facts excel; 

Y ou beſt remember; and alone can tell, 

There ſtood a tow'r, amazing to the ſight, 
Built up of beams; and of ſtuperdous height ; 
Art, and the nature of the place confpir'd 
To furnith all the ſtrength that war requir'd. 
Fo level this, the bold /ralrans join; 

The wary Trans obviate their deilgn : 


With weighty flones o'erwheltm'd their troops be- 


low, | Re 

Shoot through the loop-holes, and ſharp jav'lins 
throw. | Td 

Turnite, the chief, toſs'd from his taund';ing hand, 

Againſt the wooden walls, a flaming brand: 

It ſtuck, the fiery plague : the winds were high ; 

The planks were ſeaſon'd, and the timber dry. 

Contagion. caught the polts : it ſpread along. 

Scorch'd, and to diſtance drove the ſcatter'd throng, 

The Trejans fled ; the fire purſu'd amain, 

Still gathering faſt upon the trembling train ; 

Till crowding to the corners of the wall, 

| Down the defence, and the defenders fall. 

The mighty flaw makes heav'n itſelf reſound, 

The dead, and dying Trsjans ſtrew the ground. 

The tow'r that follow'd on the fallen crew, 

Whelm'd o'er their heads, and bury'd whom it 

flew: 

Some ſtuck upon the darts themſelves had ſent; 

All, the ſame equal ruin underwent. | 

Young Lycus and Helenor only ſcape; 

| Sav'd, how they know not, from the ſteepy leap. 

Helener, eldef of the two; by birth, | 

On one ſide royal, one a fon of carth, 


Whom 


| N O T E S. | 
poetical ; without recurring to the uncertain expli- 
cation of the word funera, as ſome of the commen- 
tators have done. 5 2 

* After this exquiſite piece of pathos, and the 
damp ſtruck into the Træſaus by the lamentations of 
this diſtracted mother, hov/ are we rouſed at the 
ſudden ſound of the trumpet! It is to be obſerved; 
that the warlike action (we mean what may be called 


N — 


— „ 
. 


| N-O'T ES. | | 
the regular warhke action) begins with theſe fine 
lines. | eg 
+ It was cuſtomary with the Romazs to begin the 
engagement with loud ſhouts. This practice was 
derived from the ancient {taltans, Livy tells us, that 
the ſhouts of the Romans, in engaging the Cartha- 
giniaus, ſof rightened the elephants oi the enemy, that 
they turned back upon then. 
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Whom to the Lydian king, Lycimmia bare, * | 


And ſent her boaſted baſtard to the war: ſ 
(A privilege which none but freemen ſhare. ) 
Slipht were his arias, a ſword and filver ſhield, f 
No marks of honour charg'd it's empty field. 
Light as he fell, fo light the youth aroſe, 


And riſing, found himſelf amidſt his foes. 


Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way: 
Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay: 

And like a ſtag, whom all the troop ſurrounds 
Of eager huntſmen, and invading hounds; 
Reſolv'd on death, he diſſipates his fears, 
And bounds aloft, againſt the pointed ſpears : 


So dares the youth, ſecure of death; and throws 
His dying body on his thickeſt foes : 


But Lvcus, ſwifter of his feet, by far, 


Runs, doubles, winds, and turns, amidſt the war: 


Springs to the wall, and leaves his foes behind, 


And ſnatches at the beam he firſt can find. 
Looks up, and leaps aloft at all the ſtretch, 
In hopes the helping hand of ſome kind friend to 


reach ; | | 
But Turnus follow'd hard his hunted prey, 
His ſpear had almoſt reach'd him in the way, 
hort of his reins, and ſcarce a ſpan behind, 
Fool, ſaid the chief, tho' fleeter than the wind, 


Coud'ſt thou preſume to *ſcape, when I purſue! 


He ſaid, and downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daſtard : at the tug he falls, 


Walls. | Tn, 
Thus on ſome filver ſwan, or tim'rous hare, | 
Jyve's bird comes ſowſing down, from upper air; 
Her crooked talons truſs the fearful fray: 
Then out of ſight ſhe ſoars, and wings her way. 
So ſeizes the grim wolf the tender lamb, 
In vain lamented by the bleating dam. 7 
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"NOTE | 

* Vergil and Apollonius Rhodius attribute more 
bravery to the illegitimate brother than to the legi- 
timate one. | 


+ There is a difference to be made between thoſe - 


troops which were armed with a buckler and ja- 


velin, and thoſe which were only armed with a 


(word. Virgil ſays above, ſpeaking of a ſquadron 
of horſe, tercentium ſcutati omnes: this was for diſ— 
tinction-ſake. Helensr was a ſoldier lightly armed, 
levis, and had no weapon beſides his ſword: Tt is 
true that he wore a round buckler, called parma ; 
but he did not make uſe either of arrows, or a 
lance. | | es on 5 

+ Helenzr is compared to a tiger, or a leopard, who 


— ———LF 


Then ruſhing onward, with a barb' rous cry, 

The troops of Turnus to the combat fly. 

The ditch with faggots fill'd, the daring foe 

Toſs'd firebrands to the ſteepy turrets throw. 
Hilioneus, as bold Lucetius came 

To force the gate, and feed the kindling flame, 

Roll'd down the fragment of -a rock ſo right, 

It cruſh'd him double underneath the weight. 

Two more young Liger and Afylas flew ; | | | 

To bend the bow young Liger better knew: 

Aſylas belt the pointed jav'lin threw. _ j 

Brave Cæneas laid Ortygius on the plain, 

The victor Cæneas was by Turnus ſlain. 

By the ſame hand, Clonis and Iiys fall, 

Sagar and Ida, ſtanding on the wall, 

From Capy's arms his fate Privernus found; 

Hurt by Themzlla firſt; but flight the wound; 

His ſhield thrown by to mitigate the ſmart, 

He clapt his hand upon the wounded part: 

The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy'd, 

And pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his ſide : 

Transhx'd his breathing lungs, and beating heart; 

Ihe ſoul came iſſuing out, and hiſs'd againſt the dart. 


1 The fon of Arrens ſhone amid the relt, 


In glitt'ring armour and a purpte veſt. 
Fair was his face, his eyes inſpiring love, 


{ Bred by his father in the Martian grove: 
Where the fat altars of Palicus flame, || 


| And ſent in arms to purchaſe early fame. 
Vait ruins come along, rent from the ſmoking 


Him, when he ſpy'd from far the Thuſcan king, 

| Laid by the lance, and took him to the ſling : 

Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and 

| threw Ww: . 8 5 

The heated lead half melted as it flew : 

It pierc'd his hollow temples and his brain: 

Ihe youth came tumbling down, and ſpurn'd the 
plain. | F 

| . 


5 * 


NOTES. 
makes his way through the weapons of the hunters : 
Hus is compared to an hare, or a lamb. Theſe 
compariſons are proportioned to the bravery of the 
one, and the cowardice of the other. 
| Palicus, or rather the Palici, were two brothers, 
whom the Siciliaus ranked among the Gods; they 
were the ſons of Jupiter and Thalia, one of the 
daughters of Vulcan; or rather of Vulcan himſelf, 
and the nymph Ahna. Theſe Palici gave oracles, 
and were reputed, in doubtful matters, to have the 
power of diſtinguiſhing between the ian who fpoke 
truth, and the impoſtor. They were very favour- 
| able to the Sicilians during a famine, and ever aftes« 
wards their altars were loaded with gifts. 
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Then young A/canins, who before this day * 
Was wont in woods to ſhoot the ſavage prey, 
Firſt bent, in martial ſtrife, the twanging bow; 
And exercis'd againſt a human toe. 

With this bereft Numanns of his life, 
Who Turnus' younger ſiſter took to wife. 
Proud of his realm, and of his royal bride, 
Vaunting before his troops, and lengthen'd with 
A ftride, | 1 
Ia theſe inſulting terms the Trojans he defy'd. 
Twice conquer'd cowards, now your thame is 
ſhown, | | 


Coop'd up a ſecond time within your town! 
Who dare not iſſue forth in open held, 
hut hold your walls before you for a ſhield. 

Thus threat you war, thus our alliance force! 

What Gods, what madneſs hither ſteer'd your 
courſe! VVV 
You ſhall not find the ſons of Atreus here, 

Nor need the frauds of {ly Uly/es fear. 

Strong from the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, 

We bear our new-born infants to the flood; 
There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, 

With winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold. 

They wake before the day to range the wood, 

Kill ere they eat, nor taſte unconquer'd food. 

No ſports, but what belong to war, they know, 

To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. 
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Our youth, of labour patient, earn their bread; 
Hardly they work, with frugal diet fed. 

From ploughs and harrows fent to ſeck renown, 
They fight in fields, and ſtorm the ſhaken town. 
No part of life from toils of war is free ; 

No change in age, or diff®rence in degree. 

We plough, and till in arms ; our oxen feel, 
Inſtead of goads, the ſpur, and pointed ſteel ; 
Th' inverted lance makes furrows in the plain; 
Ev'n time that changes all, yet changes us in vain : 
The body, not the mind: nor can control 

Th' immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul. 

Our helms defend the young, diſguiſe the grey: 


We live by plunder, and delight in prey. 


Your veſts embroider'd with rich purple ſhine : + 
In floth you glory, and in dances join. 


Your veſts have {weeping ſleeves : with female pride, 


| Your turbants underneath your chins are ty'd. 


Go, Phrygians, to your Dindymus again; 
Go, leſs than women, in the ſhapes of men. 


3 . : a g 
Go, mix'd with eunuchs, in the mother's rites, 


Where with unequal ſound the flute invites. 

Sing, dance, and howl by turns in /da's ſhade; 

Reſign the war to men, who know the martial trade. 
This foul reproach, Aſcanius could not hear 


With patience, or a vow'd revenge forbear. 
| At the full ſtretch of both his hands he drew, + 
| And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough cugh. 


| But 
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* If the Æneid takes up no more than a year, 
how could Aſcunius, who was a child carried in 
Venus's arms in the firſt book, be ſo wiſe a coun- 
lellor, and fo conſiderable a warrior, in the ninth ? 
Mr. Segrais anſwers the objection at large, in his 
laſt remark upon this book; and though what he 
lays may be defended, yet we are not wholly of his 
opinion. He makes Aſcanius betwixt thirteen and 
tourteen | 
But fure fach an one muſt be too big a boy, and 
| loo near a man, to be carried to bed in arms, as this 
prince was by Yenus ; or kiſſed and dandled upon a 
lady's lap, as Cupid in his ſhape was by Dido. Nor 
is there any neceſlity of allowing him to many years 
at that time. It was ſeven years, ſays Mr, Segrats, 
fince the deſtruction of Troy; and then he was big 
enough to walk by his father's fide : this, continues 
he, cannot be ſaid of a child in a cradle. True; 
but it may be ſaid of a child of two years old: how- 
ever, we will allow him three; fo that at Carthage, 
he ſhall be ten; and in /taly, between ten and 
eleven. The careſſes of Dido may well enough 
agree with that age; nor is there any thing in the 
No. 10. 


ears of age, when he was at Carthage. 


N Or E S. 
idea at all incongruous, or unnatural. Venus's carry- 
ing him in her arms, and laying him afleep, was 
upon an extraordinary occaſion. At the ſame age, 
he might very well be conſiderable enough to be in- 
formed of the ſtate of things by his father: and 
ſtrong and bold enough to ride a hunting. And here 
in /taly, he may be ſuppoſed (as an extraordinary 
perſon, and the fon of a demi-god} to have diſcretion 
enough to diſcourſe, as he does, upon the expedi- 
tion of Miſus and Euryalus; and {trength and {kill 
enough to draw a bow, and kill a man: the thing is 
pellible; for the reſt, it ought to be extraordinary, 
and was intended to be ſo. | 5 

+ Homer originally makes uſe of this kind of 
ſcoff, in the [lad and Ody/Jey. Miltan has put it 
likewiſe into the mouth of Satan, where he is 
| ſpeaking againſt Abdiel, and his party: 
Il ſee that moſt thro' floth had rather ſerve, 
Miniſt'ring ſpirits, train'd up in feaſt and ſong: 

Such haſt thou arm'd, the minſtrelſy of heaven. 

e „ Par. Loſt, b. 6. 

+ The original very elegantly expreſſes the diſ- 

poſition 7 How arms in drawing a bow. 
Uu 
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roy is too narrow for thy name. 


Diſpell'd the breathing air, that broke his flight, 


= 
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But firſt, before the throne of u he ſtood: 

And thus with lifted hands invok'd the God. 

My firſt attempt, great Fugiter, ſucceed; 

An annual off ring in thy grove ſhall bleed: 

A ſnow-white ttcer, before thy altar led, 

Who like his mother bears aloft his head, | 

Buts with his threat'ning brows, and bellowing 
ſtands, 


And dares the fight, and ſpurns the yellow ſands. 


___ Fave bow id the heay*ns, and lent a gracious ear, 
And thunder'd on the left, amidſt the clear. 


Sounded at once the bow; and ſwiftly flies 
The feather'd death, and hiſſes thro' the ſkies. 
The ſteel thro” both his temples forc'd the way: 


Extended on the ground Numanus lay. 


Go now, vain boaſter, and true valour ſcorn ; | 
The Phrygians, twice ſubdu'd, yet make this third 
return. e . 


Aſcamus ſaid no more : the Trojans ſhake 


The heav'ns with ſhouting, and new vigour take. 
Apollo then beſtrode a golden cloud, | 

To view the feats of arms, and fighting crowd; 

And thus the beardleſs victor, he beſpoke aloud. 

Advance illuſtrious youth, increaſe in fame, 

And wide from eaſt to weſt extend they name. 

Offspring of Gods thyſelf ; and Rome ſhall owe 


To thee, a race of demigods below.“ 


This is the way to heav'n: the pow'rs divine 
From this beginning date the Fulian line. 


I o thee, to them, and their victorious heirs, 


The conquer'd war is due, and the vaſt world is 


their's. „ 
ro He ſaid, 
And plunging downward ſhot his radiant head ; 


Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. 


Old Butes form he took, Anchiſes? ſquire, 


Now left to rule Aſcanius, by his fire 

His wrinkled viſage, and his hoary hairs, 

His mien, his habit, and his arms he wears; 
And thus falutes the boy, too forward for his years. 


9 — 


85 NOTES 7 
*The Gods, from whom Aſcanius was deſcended, 
were Jupiter the father of Dardanus, and Venus the 
mother of Ænutas: the Gods, to whom he was, as it 


were, to give birth, were Romulus, Julius Cæſar, and 


Auguſtus; _ | 


+ Virgil takes all opportunities of flattering Au- 
giflus. ' 
of Aſcanius, the happineſs which the world was to 
enjoy under this emperor ; that he was to put an 
end to war throughout the world, and ſhut the tem- 


He makes Apollo predict, even in the time 


| 


Suffice it thee, thy father's worthy ſon, 

The warlike prize thou haſt already won: 

The God of archers gives thy youth a part 

Of his own praiſe ; nor envies equal art. 

Now tempt-the war no more. He ſaid, and fley- 
Obſcure in air, and vaniſh'd from their view. 

the 2% ans, by his arms, their patron knew; 


And hear the twanging of his heav'nly bow. 
Then duteous force they uſe, and Phœbus' name, 


Jo keep from fight the youth too fond of fame. 

Undaunted they themſelves no danger ſhun : 

From wall to wall the ſhouts and clamours run : 

They bend their bows, they Whirl their ſlings) 
| around: | 1 

Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground; © 

And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms reſound. |} 

The combat thickens, like the ſtorm that flies 

From weſtward, when the ſhow'ry kids ariſe : 

Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 

When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain. 

Or bellowing clouds, burſt with a ſtormy ſound, 

And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. 

Pand'rus and Bitias, thunder-boits of war, + | 


YW hom Herera to bold Alcanor bare 


On Ida's top two youths of height and ſize, 


Like firs that on their mother-mountain riſe ; 
Preſuming on their force, the gates unbar, 

And of their own accord invite the war. 

With fates averſe, againſt their king's command, 
Arm'd on the right, and on the left they ſtand, 


And flank the paſſage: ſhining ſteel they wear, 


And waving creſts above their heads appcar. 


| Thus two tall oaks, that Padus* banks adorn, 
| Lift up to heav'n their leafty heads unfhorn; 
And overpreſs'd with nature's heavy load, 


Dance to the whiſtling winds, and at each other. 
= 06 --- n 
In flows a tide of Zatians, when they ſee 
The gate ſet open, and the paſſage free. 
Bold Quercens, with raſh Tmarrs ruſhing on, 
Eguicolus, that in bright armour ſhone, _ 
| And 


| 


1 


| 


| N O T E S. 

ple of Janus. How ſublime are thoſe expreſſions: 
of the Pſalmiſt on the like ſubject! He maketh wars 
to ceaſe through all the world; he breaketh the 
bow, and ſnappeth the ſpear aſunder, and burneth 
the chariots in the fire. P/alm xlvi. ver. 9. 

I Macrobius tells us, that this paſſage is taken from 
the 5th book of Eunius's annals. Virgil (ſays Ful. 
vius Urfinus) has here, according to cuſtom, ex- 
preſſed Homer's verſes, in the words of Ennius, The 
paſſage of Ennius is loft, 17 


_— 
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And Hæmon firſt, but ſoon repuls'd they fly, 

Or in the well-defended pals they die 

Theſe with ſucceſs are fir'd, and thoſe with rage; 

And cach on equal terms at length engage. 

Drawn from their lines, and iſſuing on the plain, 

The Tr9jans hand to hand the fight maintain. 
Fierce Turnus in another quarter fought, 

When fuddenly th' unhop'd for news was brought; 

The foes had left the faſtneſs of their place, | 

Prevail'd in fight, and had his men in chace. 

He quits th' attack, and, to prevent their fate, 

Runs, where the giant brothers guard the gate. 

The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But baſe begotten on a Theban flave; 

Farpedon's lon he flew : the deadly dart 

Found paſſage thro” his breaſt, and pierc'd his heart. 

Fix'd in the wound th' Iralian cornel ſtood; 
Warm'd in his lungs, and in his vital blood. 
Aphidnus next, and Erymanthus dies, 

And Meropes, and the gigantic fize 
Of Bras, threat'ning with his ardent eyes. 

Not by the feeble dart he fell oppreſs'd, 

A dart were loſt within that roomy breaſt, 
But from a knotted lance, large, heavy, ſtrong ; 

Which roar'd like thunder as it whirPd along:“ 
Not two bull-hides th* impetuous force with-hold 
Nor coat of double mail, with ſcales of gold. 

Down funk the monſter b 
8 ground: e | 
His arms and clatt'ring ſhield, on the vaſt body 
ſound. „ oo 

Not with leſs ruin, than the Bajan mole, F 
(Rais'd on the ſeas the ſurges to control,) 


* 


: fn 
* Fervius tells us, this was a vaſt dart, with a 
turned handle ; it's won was a cubit long, above 
which was a kind of ball plated with lead; this 
ſometimes was wrapped round with pitch and tow, 
for firing buildings, &c. with this dart they uſed to 
fight from a ſort of turrets called ph. 
1 Now called Caſtella di Baia, in the Terra Lavo 


ra. It was the place the Romans choſe for their 


1 


8 * . — 
— 


ulk, and preſs'd the 


—_— 


winter retreat; and which they frequented upon ac- 


count of it's warm baths. Some few ruins of the 
beautiful villas that once covered this delightful 
coaſt, ſtill remain; and nothing can give one an 
higher idea of the prodigious expence and magniit- 
cence of the Romans in their private buildings; than 
the manner in which ſome of theſe were ſituated. 
It appears from a letter of Pliny, book q, and from 
ſeveral other paſſages in the claſſic writers, that they 
actually ay 2p into the ſea ; being erected upon 


vaſt piles ſunk for that purpoſe. Virgil draws a 


mms R 


At once comes tumbling down the rocky wall, 

| Prone to the deep the ſtones disjointed fall 

Off the vaſt pile; the ſcatter'd ocean flies; 

Black ſands, diſcolour'd froth, and mingled mud 

ariſe. 

The frighted billows roll, and ſeek the ſhores: 

Then trembles Prochyta, then Iſchia roars: 

Typnen thrown beneath, by Fove's command, 

Aſtonith'd at the flaw, that ſhakes the land, 

Soon ſhifts his weary fide, and ſcarce awake, 

With wonder feels the weight prets lighter on his. 

back. | | 1 

The warrior-god the Latian troops infpir'd; 

New {trung their finews, and their courage fir'd, 

But chills the Trojan hearts with cold aftright : 

Then black deſpair precipitates their flight. 

When Pandarus beheld his brother kill'd, 

The town with fear, and wild contulion fill'd, 

He turns the hinges of the heavy gate 

With both his hands; and adds his ſhoulders to tlie 

5 weight. 5 

Some happier friends witllin the walls inclos'd ; 

The reſt {hat out, to certain death expos'd. 


Fool as he was, and frantic in his care, 


T' admit young Tunis, and include the war, 
He thruſt amid the crowd, ſecurely bold; 
Like a fierce tiger pent amid the fold. { 
Too late his blazing buckler they deſcry; 
And ſparkling fires that ſhot from either eve: 
His mighty members, and his ample breaſt, 
His rattling armour and his crimſon creſt. & 

Far from that hated face the F797@ns fly 
All but the fool who lought his deſtiny. 


| *** Mad 
N 0 TR: | 
beautiful fimile from this cuſtom, where he com- 
pares the maſſy ſpear which Turnus let fly at Hitias, 
to one of thoſe enormous piles thrown into the 
Baian ſca. 5 5 5 
+ This puts us in mind of a ſmile conceived in 
the gei.uine ſpirit of the ancients, where Spencer le- 
preſents the Ggds looking on Mrtability with fur- 
PTIZC. | 
Like a ſort of fleers 
Mongſt whom ſome beait of ſtrange and foreign 
+ "i TR 

 Unwares is chanc'd, far ſtraying from his peers. 
„FA. Qi. b. . 
$ This is prodigiouſly noble: one would have 
thougiit that as he was {hut in ſingle among his 


enemies, his courage ſherid, at firſt at leaſt, have 


failed him: but it is juſt the reverſe. If it be ob- 

jeRed, that this, with what follows, is more noble 

than probable ; we mult conſider, firſt, that it is 
| | allowable. 
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Mad Pandarus ſtops forth, with vengeance vow'd | 
For Biſias' death, and threatens thus aloud. 
Theſe are not Ardea's walls, nor this the town 
Avrata proſtors with Lavma's crown: 
*Tis hoitile earth you tread ; of hope bereft, 
No means of fafe return by flight are left. 
o whom with count'nance calm, and foul ſedate, 
Thus Turns: Then begin; and try thy fate: 
My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear, 
Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there. 
A lance of tough ground-aſh the Tun threw, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. 
With his full force he whirl'd it firſt around ; 
But the ſoft yielding air receiv'd the wound: 
Imperial Funs turn'd the courſe before; 
And fix'd the wand'ring weapon 1n the door. 
But hope not thou, ſaid Turnus, when J {trike, 
To ſhun thy fate, our force is not alike: | 
Nor thy ſteel temper'd by the Lemnian God: 


And aim'd from high: the full defcending blow 


Cleaves the broad front, and beardleſs cheeks in | 


two : | 


Down finks the piant with a thund'ring ſound, 


His pond'rous limbs oppreſs the trembling ground; 


Blood, brains, and foam, guſh from the gaping 


wound. | 


Scalp, face, and ſhoulders, the keen ſteel divides ; 


And the ſhar'd viſage hangs on equal ſides. 
The Trojuns fly from their approaching fate; 


One lucky day had ended all his wars. 
Bat boiling youth, and blind deſire of blood, 


Puſh on his fury, to purſue the crowd; 


Hamſtring'd behind unhappy Gyges dy'd; 
Then Phalaris is added to his ſide: | 
The pointed javelins from the dead he drew, 


And their friends arms againſt their fellows threw. 


Strong Halys ſtands in vain; weak Pregys flies; 


Sazturne, ſtill at hand, new force and fire ſupplies. : 


— lhe. ents. K 
—— 
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Then Halius, Prytanis, Alcander fall; 
(Engag'd againſt the foes, who ſcal'd the wall:) 
But whom they fear'd without, they found within: 
At laſt, tho' late, by Linceus he was ſeen. 
He calls new ſuccours, and aflaults the prince, 
But weak his force, and vain is their defence. 
Turn'd to the right, his ſword the hero drew, 
And at one blow the bold aggreſſor flew. 
He joints the neck: and with a ſtroke fo ſtrong 
Ihe helm flies off; and bears the head along. 
Next him, the huntſman Amycus he kill'd, 
In darts invenom'd, and in poifon ſkill'd. 
Then Chtius fell beneath his fatal ſpear, 
And Cretus, whom the mules held fo dear: 
He fought with courage, and he ſung the tight: 
Arms were his bus' neſs, verfes his delight.* 
The Trojan chiefs behold, with rage and grief, 
Their ſlatighter'd friends, and haſten their relief. | 


Bold Mneftheus rallies firſt the broken train, 
Then riſing, on his utmoſt ſtretch he ſtood ; | 


Whom brave Sere/thus and his troop ſuſtain. 

To ſave the living, and revenge the dead: 
Againſt one Warrior's arms all Troy they led. 

O, void of ſenſe and courage, Mneſtheus cry'd, 
Where can you hope your coward heads to hide? 
Ah, where beyond theſe rampires can you run! 
One man, and in your camp inclos'd, you ſhun !- 
Shall then a ſingle ſword ſuch flaughter boaſt, 
And paſs unpuniſh'd from a num*rous hoſt ? 
Forſaking honour, and renouncing fame, 


| Your Gods, your country, and your king you ſhame 
And had the victor then ſecuf'd the gate, 9 7 


And, to his troops without, unclos'd the bars; 


This juſt reproach their virtue does excite, 
They ſtand, they join, they thicken to the fight. 

Now Turnus doubts, and yet difdains to yield: | 
But with flow paces meaſures back the field; 
And inches to the walls, where 77ber's tide, 
Waſhing the camp, detcnds the weaker ſide. 


Ihe more he loſes, they advance the more; 


And tread in ev'ry ſtep he trod before. 
They ſhout, they bear him back, and whom dy 
| might | | 
They cannot conquer, they oppreſs with weight. 


. 


allowable to paint bigger than the life: ſecondly, | 


that this hero, in his amazing exploits, is aſſiſted by 
a divine power. _ | 


* Virgil hints, that this poet and muſician did [ 
not empioy his art in celebrating low and 1ndecent | 


ſubjects, but thoſe of a ſublime and noble nature. 
Upon this account we are more concerned for his 
death. This puts us in mind of the following fine 
altage in Glver's Leonidas: 
Him Dithyramous lov'd, a ſacred bard, 
Rever'd for juſtice, for his verſe renown'd, 


_ 5 RR As 
N-O-T- E-S. 5 
Which ſung the deeds of heroes, thoſe who fel! 
Or thoſe who conquer'd, in their country's cauſe, 
Th? inraptur'd ſoul inflaming with the thirſt 
Of glory won by virtue—His high ſtrain 
The mules favour'd from their neighb'ring groves 
And bleſs'd with heav'nly melody his lyre. a 
No more from Theſp:a thall his feet aſcend 
The ſhady ſteep of Helicon, „ 


Book 4, ver. 213. 
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As compaſs'd with a wood of ſpears around, O'erwhelm'd with darts, which from afar they it] 
The lordly lion {till maintains his ground; fling, | ; 
Grins horrible, retires, and turns again ; The weapons round his hollow temples ring : 3 
Threats his diſtended paws, and ſhakes his mane; J His golden helm gives way: with ſtony blows 11 
He loſes while in vain he preſſes on, Batter'd, and flat, and beaten to his brows, 1 
Nor will his courage let him dare to run: His creſt is raft'd away, his ample ſhield bY. 
So Turnus fares, and unreſolv'd of flight, Is fallity'd, and round with javelins fill'd. 5 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight.“ The foe now faint, the Trejaus overwhelm: 44% 
Yet twice, enrag'd, the combat he renews, And 17neftbens lays hard load upon his helm. 5 
Twice breaks, and twice his broken foes purſues: Þ Sick ſweat ſucceeds, he drops at cv'ry pore, £44 
But now they ſwarm; and with freſh troops ſup- | With driving duſt his checks are paſted o'er, - 
ply'd, | Shorter and ſhorter ey'ry graſp he takes, 16 

Come rolling on, and ruſh from ev'ry ſide. And vain efforts, and hurtleſs blows he makes. 


Nor Fun, ho ſuſtain'd his arms before, 


Dares with new ſtrength ſuffice, th* exhauſted ſtore. 


ER 0 3 . DO . 
For e, with ſour commands, ſent Iris down, 


To lorce th' invader from the frizhted town. 
With labour ſpent, no longer can he wield F 


The heavy faulchion, or ſuſtain the ſhield : 


Arm'd as he was, at length, he leap'd from high; 
Plung'd in the flood, and made the waters fly. 

The yellow God, the welcome burden bore, 

And wip'd the ſweat, and wath'd away the gore: 
Then gently wafts him to the farther coaſt ; 

And ſends him ſafe to chear his anxious hoſt. 
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| N O E S. | | 
*The retreat of Turnus is noble: though at. 


tacked by the whole army of the Trans, he doth. 


not fly, but moves off by degrees; and {till keeps up 
his courage, till he p 
Juno. 
+ This whole deſcription is imitated by 7%, 
b , ver. 0%. 5 
Meantime the ſoldan in this lateſt charge, 
lad done as much as human force was able: 


erceives himſelf deſerted by 


+ 
=. 3 Ts. 
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1 
ſweat and blood appear'd his members large, 
His breath was thort, his courage wax'd un- 

ſtable; | 
His arm grew weak to bear his mighty targe, 
His hand to rule his heavy ſword unable: 
Which bruis'd, not cut, fo blunted was the blade, 
It loſt the uſe for which a ſword was made, 
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e TE NTH BOOK of the NE ID. * 


VCC 


Jupiter calling a cormncil of the Cods, forbids them to engage in either party. At Fincas's return there is a 
blozdy battle : Turnus killing Pallas; Æneas, Lauſus and Mezentius. Mezentius 7s deſcribed as an 
al heiſt; Lauſus as a pious aud virtuous youth : the different actions and death of theſe two, are the ſubjet? 


of a noble epiſode; 


THE gates of heav'n unfold; be ſummons all 


The Gods to council in the common hall. 
Sublimely ſeated he ſurveys from far, 


The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war; 


— 


And all th' inferior world: from firſt to laſt 
The ſov'reign ſenate in degrees ate plac'd. 
Then thus th' almighty Sire began. Ye Gods, 
Natives, or denizons, of bleſt abodes; 
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FD OE rn ww 
* "Thoſe who have carefully peruſed theſe laſt 


books of the Ainzid cannot doubt of the valour of 


MEneas ; for in theſe, the poet omits nothing that 
belongs to the wiſdom of a great general, or the 
courage of a brave ſoldier, to make the character of 
his hero complete. Though theſe three books con- 
tain in general only combats; yet how different are 
theſe combats the one from the other? And even 
how different are the wounds, the deaths, and the 
ſurpriſing events, which happen in this war? This 
tenth book chiefly is that, wherein the peripeties 
are the molt beautiful. Ariſtatle, according to F. 
Aambrun, defires this part of a poem to be, a 
change of things into their contraries, which hap- 
pens either probably or neceſſarily. For though 
the epic writers ought to make uſe of peripeties 
more ſparingly than the writers of romance, it would 
nevertheleſs be a great defect in their works, if theſe 
changes were not ſometimes to be found there; for 
inſtance, if a poet was to repreſent the party of his 
hero always triumphant, ad; every where victorious, 
Virgil diſtributes with ſo much addreſs the favours 


| | | NOT EE S. | 

of fortune, that one cannot enough admire his con- 

duct throughout this whole book. If Afneas con- 
quers on his fide, Turnus likewiſe performs ſeveral 
brave exploits on his. This laſt kills the young 
Pallas who had juſt killed Haleſus, one of the prin- 
cipal leaders, and ſome other of the braveſt of the 
Latian army. Aneas immediately haſtens to re- 


venge the death of Pallas, and kills Lauſus and Me- 


zenlius. But as the ſingle combat of Turnus and 
Aneas ruſt make the unravelling of the poem, the 
addreſs of the poet is werthy obſervation ; who 
makes uſe of the mediation of Juno, to hinder theſe 
two men, who were ſo brave, and ſo much animated 
one againſt the other, from meeting. For without 
doubt, according to the rules of probability, they 
| ſhould ſeek for each other; and it would be difficult, 
that they ſhould not meet, as they are ſo deſirous of 
it. The complaints of Turnus in the veſſel which 
carries him off, and the two harangues of Jun and 
Venus, are maſter-pieces of eloquence: and all that 


paſſes in the deaths of Laiſus and Mezentius is del- 
cribed with great art, £5 
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From whence theſe murmurs, and this change of 
mind, 7 
This backward fate from what was firſt deſign'd? 
Why this protracted war? When my commands 
Pronounc'd a peace, and gave the Latian lands. 
What fear or hope on either part divides 
Our heav'ns, and arms our pow'rs on different ſides? 
A lawful time of war at length will come, 
(Nor need your haſte anticipate the doom,) 
When Carthage ſhall contend the world with Rome : 
Shall force the rigid rocks, and Alpine chains ; * 
And like a flood come pouring on the plains, 
Then is your time for faction and debate, 
For partial favour, and permitted hate. 
Let now your immature diſſenſion ceaſe ; 
Sit quiet, and compoſe your ſouls to peace. 
Thus Jupiter in few unfolds the chaos 
But lovely Venus thus replies at large. + 
O pow'r immenſe, eternal energy! | 
(For to what elſe protection can we fly,) 
Seelt thou the proud Rutulians, how they dare 
In fields, unpuniſh'd, and inſult my care? 
How lofty Turnus vaunts amidſt his train, 
In ſhining arms triumphant on the plain? 
Ev'n in their lines and trenches they contend ; 
And ſcarce their walls the Tran troops defend: 
The town is fill'd with ſlaughter, and o'erfloats, 
With a red deluge, their increaſing moats. 
Hneas ignorant, and far from thence, 
Has left a camp expos'd, without defence. 
This endleſs outrage ſhall they ſtill ſuſtain? 
Shall Troy renew'd be forc'd, and fir'd again? ö 
A ſecond ſiege my baniſh'd iſſue fears, 
And a new Dioniede in arms appears. 
One more audacious mortal will be found; 
And I thy daughter wait another wound. 
Yet, if with fates averſe, without thy leave, 
"The Latian lands my progeny receive; 
Bear they the pains of violated law, 
And thy protecton from their aid withdraw, Zo 
But if the Gods their ſure ſucceſs foretel, | 
If thoſe of heav'n conſent with thoſe of hell, 
To promiſe /taly ; who dare debate 4 
The pow'r of Jobe, or fix another fate? 
What ſhould I tell of tempeſts on the main, 
Of Zolus uſurping Neptune's reign? 


| DOES 


And but for this unjult reproach had fſlept. 


Of Iris ſent, with Bacchanalian heat, 

Tt” inſpire the matrons, and deſtroy the fleet. 
Now Juno to the SHgian ſky deſcends, 
Solicits hell for aid, and arms the fiends. 
That new example wanted yet above : 

An act that well became the wife of Yve. 
Alecte, rais'd by her, with rage inflames 


| lhe peaceful boſoms of the Latian dames. 


Imperial ſway no more exalts my mind: 


(Such hopes I had indeed, while heay'n was kind) 


Now let my happier foes polleſs my place, 
Whom Fove preters before the 772/an race 


And conquer they, whom you with conqueſt 


grace > 


| | Since you Can ſpare, from all your wide command, 
No ſpot of earth, no hoſpitable land, _ . 
Which may my wand'ring fugitives receive: 


(Since haughty Juno will not give you leave 
'Then, Kae, i ſtill may uſo hn name) 
By ruin'd Troy, yet ſmoaking from the flame, 
I beg you let Aſcuanius be my care, 
Be freed from danger, and diſmiſs'd the war: 


The father may be caſt on coaſts unknown, 
Struggling with fate; but let me fave the ſon. 
Mine is Cythera, mine the Cyprian towers; 

In thoſe receſſes, and thoſe facred bow'rs 


Inglorious let him live, without a crown: | | | 


Obſcurely let him reſt ; his right reſign - 


To promis'd empire, and his Julian line. 


| Then Carthage may th' Auſonian towns deſtroy, 


Nor fear the race of a rejected boy. 

What profits it my ſon, to *ſcape the fire, 

Arm'd with his Gods, and loaded with his fire ; 

To paſs the perils of the ſeas and wind; 

Evade the Greeks, and leave the war behind; 

To reach th' alan ſhores : if after all, 

Our ſecond Pergamus is doom'd to fall? 

Much better had he curb'd his high deſires, 

And hover'd o'er his ill-extinguiſh'd fires. 

To Sunois“ banks the fugitives reſtore, 

And give them back to war, and all the woes bc- 

fore. f” 5 

Deep indignation ſwell'd Saturnia's heart: 

And mult I own, ſhe ſaid, my ſecret ſmart ?_ 

What with more decence were in ſilence kept, 


OY 


— * 9 


N O T E s. 
„ This alludes to Hannibals forcing his way 
through the A4/ps, which were (as Livy ſays) like 
a wall to Italy. . 9 

The art and addreſs which Venus makes uſe of 
in her ſpeech, is finely contraſted by the haughti- 


neſs which runs through that of Juno. 


Did 
N O T E S. 98 
Venus be- 
gins with the greateſt reverence and modeſty: but 
Juno begins like a fury, 
+ As the began with moving pity, ſo ſhe con- 
cludes. It is one of the grand rules in rhetoric, to 
| handle 
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Did Ged, or man, your fav rite fon auvile, 
Wich war unhop'd the Zatiuns to Lurprite? 

By fate you boait, and by the Gods decree, 
He ic his native land for Italy: 

Confeſs the truth; by mad Cn, more 


Than heav'n inſpir'd, he fought a foreign ſhore! 


Did J perſuade. to truſt his ſecond Troy 

"Fo the raw conduct of a beardleſs boy? 

With walls unfinith'd, which himſelf foriakes, 
And thro' the waves a wand'ring voyage takes? 
When have I urg'd him meanly to demand 
The Twſcan aid, and arm a quict land! 

Did I or Iris give this mad advice, 


Or made the fool himſelf the fatal choice? 


You think it hard, the Latians ſhould deſtroy 
With fwords your Trans, and with fire your Try: 


Hard and unjuſt indeed, for men to draw 


Their native air, nor take a foreign law: 

That Tanis is permitted ſtill to live, 

To whom his birth a God and Goddeſs give: 

Bat vet 'tis juit and lawiul for your line, 

To drive their fields, and force with fraud to join. 


Realms not your own, among your clans divide, 


And from the briecgroom tear the promis'd bride : 
Petition, while you public arms prepare; 
Pretend a peace, and yet provoke a war. 


I' was giv'n to you, your darling ſon to ſhroud, 


Jo draw the daſtard from the fighting crowd 
And for a man obtend an empty cloud. | 
From flaming flects you turn'd the fire away, 
And chang'd the thips to daughters of the ſea, 
Bit 'tis my crime, the queen of heav'n offends, 
If ſhe preſume to fave her ſuff *ring friends. 
Your fon, not knowing what his foes decree, 


You ſay is abſent : abſent let him be. 


Your's is Cythera, your's the Cyprian tow'rs, 
The ſoft receſſes, and the facred bow'rs. 
Why do you then thele needleſs arms prepare, 
And thus provoke a people prone to war? 


hem _ —_ — 1 — —— - — 


| N G T ES. | | 
handle the exordium and peroration after the ſarne 


manner. The ſame rule is likewiſe obſerved in 


Juno's ſpecch. 


* In the laſt words of the original, the very 
cadence of them tells us, that Funs ſtrikes her hands 


one againſt another, and fits down in the fame ab- 
rupt rage with which ſhe roſe. "They are diſtin- 
guiihed too by this circumſtance; that Venus all 


along applies herſelf to Jupiter; and reflects upon | 


Juno only in the third perſon ; and that too, but 

once, only by hints and infinuations; and when the 

does name her, it is as ſoftly, though as invidioufly, 

as poſſible. Vu on the contrary ſpeaks to her ad- 

verſary directly, and attacks her in perſon, 
4. 


| 


Did I with fire the Tryan town deface, 
Or hinder from 1eturn your cxil'd race? 
Was I the caule of miſchief, or the man, 
Whoſe lawleſs luſt the fatal war began? | 
Think on whoſe faith th' adult'rous youth rely'd ; 
Who proms'd, who procur'd the Spartan bride ?. 
Wicn all th' united ſtates of Greece combin'd, 
To purge the worid of the perfidious kind; 
Then was your time to fear the 7% n fate: 
Your quarrels and complaints are now too late.“ 
Thus Juns. 
| plauſe; | | 
Juit as they favour, or diſlike the cauſe: 
So winds, when yet unfledg'd in woods they lie, 
In whiſpers firſt their tender voices try: + 
Then iſſue on the main with bellowing rage, 
And ſtorms to trembling mariners preſage. 
Then thus to both reply'd th' imperial God, 
Who ſhakes heav*n's axles with his awful nod. 
When he begins, the filent ſenate ſtand 
With rev'rence, liſt'ning to the dread command: 
The clouds diſpel; the winds their breath reſtrain; 
And the huſl'd waves lie flatted on the main.) 
Celeitials! your attentive ears incline; | 
Since, ſaid the God, the Trans muſt not join 
In wiſh'd alliance with the Latian line, 
Since endleſs jarrings, and immortal hate, 
Lend but to diſcompoſe our happy ſtate; 
The war henceforward be reſign'd to fate. 
Each to his proper fortune ſtand or fall, 
Equal and unconcern'd I look on all. 
Rtitulians, Trojans, are the ſame to me; 
And both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree. 
Let theſe aflault, if fortune be their friend; 


— — 


And if the favours thoſe, let thoſe defend: 
The fates will find their way. The Thund're: 


ſaid; | „ 
And ſhook the ſacred honours of his head; 
Atteſting 


N -O-T-E 8.. „ 
+ Milton has finely improved upon this hint: 


He ſcarce had finiſh'd, when ſuch murmur fill'd 


Th' aſſembly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The Te of bluſt'ring winds, which all night 
on | 
Had rous'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, o'erwatch'd 5 whoſe bark, by 
chance, 5 | 

Or pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay, 

After the tempeſt : ſuch applauſe was heard 

As Mammon ended, - 


Par. Loſt, b. 2, ver. 284. 


Murmurs rife, with mix'd ap- 


* * _—} A „ 


— So. * 
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Atteſting Styx, th' inviolable flood, _ ? Nor !ſmarus was wanting to the war, . 
And the black regions of his brother God: I Directing pointed arrows from afar, 
'Trembled the poles of heav'n ; and earth confeſs'd 7 And death with poiſon arm'd : in Ly4a born, 
the nod: 9 Where plenteous harvelts the {at fields adorn : 77 
This end the ſeſſions had: the ſenate riſe, Where proud Pactalus floats the fruitful lands 1 
And to his palace wait their ſov'reign thro' the | And leaves a rich manure of golden ſands. ; 1 
ſkies. | | There Capys, author of the Capunn name: ? oy 
Mean time, intent upon their ſiege, the foes And there was Mre/thers too increas'd in fame: q w 
Within their walls the 77 ½%an hoſt incloſe : Since Turnus from the camp he caſt with ſhane. ) — 
4.4.4 


They wound, they kill, they watch at ev'ry gate: 
Renew the fires, and urge their happy fate. 

Th' Zuneans with in vain their wanted chief, 

Hopeleſs of flight, more hopeleſs of relief; 

Thin on the tow'rs they ſtand ; and ev'n thoſe few, 

A fecble, fainting, and dejected crew: 

Vet in the face of danger ſome there ſtood: 

The two bold brothers of Sarpedsn's blood, 

Aſius and Acmin : both th” Afarac ; 

Young Hemsn, and tho? young, reſolv'd to die. 
With theſe were Clarus and Thymetes join'd ; 

Tibris and Caftzr, both of Lycian kind. 

From Acmon's hands a rolling {tone there came, 

So large, it half deſerv'd a mountain's name ! 
Strong- ſinew'd was the youth, and big of bone, 

His brother Mngtheus could not more have done: p 
Or the great father of th' intrepid ſon. _ 

Some firebrands throw, ſome flights of arrows fend ; 
And ſome with darts, and ſome with ſtones de- 
: tend. Lo 

Amid the preſs appears the beauteous boy, 

The care of Venus, and the hope of 77. 

His lovely face unarm'd, his head was bare, 

In ringlets o'er his ſhoulders hung his hair. 

His forehead circled with a diadem ; | 

Diſtinguiſh'd from the crown he ſhines a gem, 
Enchas'd in gold, or poliſh'd iv'ry ſet, 

Amidſt the meaner foil of ſable jet. 


. 2 a 1 SA: eas —— 


| Under their grateful ſhade neas ſat, 


And oft of winds inquir'd, and of the tide: 


Thus mortal war was wag'd on either fide; 
Meantime the hero cuts the nighity tide : 
For, anxious, from Evander whe: h went, 
He fought the Tyrrhene camp, and Tarchon's tent; 
Expos'd the cauſe of coming to the chief, 8 
His name and country told, and aſk'd relief: | 
Propos'd the terms; his own ſmall ſtrengch de- 

ciar'd, EE 

What vengeance proud /Jrzenitus had prepar'd : 
What Turns, bold and violent, deſign'd; 
Then ſhew'd the ſlipp'ry ſtate of human kind, 
And fickle fortune; warn'd him to beware: 
And to his wholeſome counſel added pray'r. 
Tarchon, without delay, the treaty ſigns; 
And to the Tran troops the Tuſcan joins, | 

They ſoon ſet fail ; nor now the fates withſtand ; 
Their forces truſted with a foreign hand. 
Fineas leads; upon his ſtern appear 
Two lions carv'd, which rifing Ida bear; 
Ida, to wand'ring Tr5jans ever dear.“ 
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Revolving war's events, and various fate. 


His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his ſide, 


Oft of the ſtars, and of their wat'ry way; 

And what he ſuffer'd both by land and ſea. 
Now ſacred lifters oper all your ſpring, 1 

The Tuſcan leaders, and their army fing; 


PIR" 
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„ N. Or $5. 
* How artfully is this graceful deſcription of the 
appearance of Aſcanius introduced, amidſt the more 
tumultuous and ruder ſcenes of the battle! He is 
repreſented bare-headed (ſays Donatus} becauſe he 
was forbidden by Apsl/s to fight. Some commenta- 
tors think, that Virgil alluded to the cuſtom of the 
Romans, who were always bare-headed, but during 
the Saturnalia. We rather think, from the deſcrip- 
tion that follows immediately, that he 1s painted 
| bare-headed, to make the more graceful appearance. 
+ The Roman poets ſcarce ſay any thing in a per- 
{onal manner of mount Ida; unleſs poſſibly Vigil 
may be underſtood in that manner, where he is 
ſpeaking of the figures wrought in the fore- part of 
EÆntas's thip. 


thinks, that Virgil ought not to have made it with- 


another, according to the neighbourhood of the 


No. 10. 


Which 

N O F R 8. | 5 Dy 
+ Macrobius has made an objection to Hirgil, upon 
the ſubject of the catalogue in this tenth book. He 


out order, as we ſee it is; and that Homer, having 
treated of the ſame thing, paſſes from one ſubject to 


countries whoſe inhabitants he has celebrated. TI n= 
ſtead of which, Fill has not obſerved any rule, but 
jumps from one ſubject to another, without any, 
manner of exactneſs. But we may remark, that as 
the poet ſeeks to raviſh his reader, and above all auns 
at the beauty of ſurprize, it is not neceſſary that he: 
ſhould contine himſelf to that exaQneſs, which 
would be of no ornament, but on the contrary, by. 
diſcovering his own artifiee, would take off-all the 
-Yy {urprize 
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Which follow'd great Æneas to the war: | And chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names de- And wing'd his flight, to chant aloft in air. * 
clare. | | His ſon Cupavo bruſh'd the briny flood: x 
A thouſand youths brave Maſſicus obey, _ Upon his ſtern a brawny centaur ſtood, | 
Borne in the Tiger, thro' the foaming ſea ; | Who heav'd a rock, and threat'ning ſtill to throw, 
From Aſium brought, and Ci/a, by his care; With lifted hands, alarm'd the feas below: 
For arms, light quivers, bows and ſhafts they bear. They ſeem to fear the formidable ſight, 
Fierce Abas next, his men bright armour worez _ And roll'd their billows on, to ſpeed his flight. 
His ſtern, Apollo's golden ſtatue bore. 1 QOrnus was next, who led his native train, * 
Six hundred Populonea ſent along, Of hardy warriors thro' the wat'ry plain, 
All ſkill'd in martial exercife, and ſtrong. The fon of Mano, by the Tuſcan ſtream, 
Three hundred more for battle [va joins, _ From whence the Mantuan town derives the name, 
An iſle renown'd for ſteel, and unexhauſted mines. An ancient city, but of mix'd deſcent, es 
Aſyias on his prow the third appears, {| Lhree ſeveral tribes compoſe the government; ; 
Who heav'n interprets, and the wand'ring ftars : Four towns are under each: but all obey 3 
From offer'd entrails prodigies expounds, The Mantuan laws, and own the Tuſcan ſway. 
And peals of thunder, with preſaging ſounds. Hate to Mezertius, arm'd five hundred more, N 
A thouſand ſpears in warlike order ſtand, | Whom Mincius from his fire Benacus bore; 1 8 Z 
Sent by the Piſans under his command. (Mincius with wreaths of reeds his forehead co- 7 3 
Fair A/lur follows in the wat'ry field, ver d Oer.) N TIS 
Proud of his manag'd horſe, and painted ſhield. {| Theſe grave Auletes leads. A hundred ſweep, 
Graviſca' noiſome from the neighb'ring fen, With ſtretching oars at once the glaſſy deep: 
And his own Cære ſent three hundred men: Him, and his martial train, the Triton bears, 
With thoſe which Minio's fields, and Pyrgi gave; High on his poop the ſea-green God appears: 
All bred in arms, unanimous and brave. | Frowning he ſec his crooked ſhell to found, 
Thou mule the name of Cinyras renew; And at the blaſt the billows dance around. 
And brave Cupavs follow'd but by few: g A hairy man above the waiſt he ſhows, 
W hoſe helm confeſs'd the lineage of the man, A porpoile tail beneath his belly grows; 
And bore, with wings diſplay'd, a ſilver ſwan. And ends a fiſh: his breaſt the waves divides, 
Love was the fault of his fam'd anceſtry, And froth and foam augment the murm'ring 
Whoſe forms and fortunes in his enſigns fly. 3 „ Uides,.- -- 5 15 
For Cycnus lov'd unhappy Phaeton, _ Full thirty ſhips tranſport the choſen train, 
And ſung his loſs in poplar groves, alone; | For Tryy's relief, and ſcour the briny main. 
Beneath the fiſter ſhades to . . Now was the world forſaken by the ſun, 
Heav'n heard the ſong, and haſten'd his relief: And Phebe half her nightly race had run. * 
FVV LE ES, ) - 
| VVV | NOTES: 4; 
Mm ſurprize from his narration, ſo that he would intereſt | Tuſcans, and laſtly by the Gault, or, as ſome will 
WW | the reader the leſs. For if Virgil had placed in a | have it, by the Sarfinates. This mixture of different 
1 genealogical order all thoſe heroes, which Anchiſes | nations is implied in the non genus omnibus unum 3 
celebrates in his prediction, this prediction had been | and hence too the genus illi [ Mantue] !riplex is made 
leſs pleaſing. It would be the ſame with this cata- | out. By the popu: ſub gente qudrterni is to be 
logue; if thoſe who are there mentioned, were | underſtood, that beſide the city of Mantua, there 
ranged according to the order of their reſpective | were three other cities in the Mantuan territories all 
places, the reader would prevent the artifice of the | reſpeCtively governed by their lucumonies, or petty 
poet; and would find fewer graces in ſuch an ar- kings; of all theſe Mantua was the chief. But 
rangement, than what he finds in this miſcellaneous | though Mantua was compoſed of three different 1u- 
manner, which nevertheleſs, as we may obſerve, is | cumonies or nations, yet the mightieſt of them all 
without diſorder or confuſion. ; I were the Tſcans. Thus Virgil in four lines has 
“ Ocnus built the walls of Mantua; but the co- | ſketched out the preſent ſtate, and the complicated 
Jony for whom he built them was by far more an- | genealogy, of his country. The Ocnus above-men- 
cient than his time. This colony was originally | tioned is Bianor, whoſe tomb is ſpoken of in the 
made up of Thebans, afterwards re-inforced by the | third eclogue. 
| 
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The careful chief, who never clos'd his eyes, 
Himſelf the rudder holds, the fails ſupplies. “ 
A choir of Nereids meet him on the flood, 
Once his own gallies, hewn from /da's wood: 
But now as many nymphs the ſea they ſweep, 
As rode before tall veſſels on the deep. 


Parting, ſhe ſpoke ; and with immortal force, 
Puſh'd on the vetle} in her wat'ry courſe : 

(For well ſhe knew the way) impell'd behind, 

The ſhip flew forward, and outſtript the wind. 2 
The reſt make up : unknowing of the cauſe ; 

The chief admires their ſpeed, and happy omens 
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They know him from afar; and in a ring draws. 1 
Incloſe the ſhip that bore the T %u king. Then thus he pray'd, and fix'd on heaven his eyes; 1 
 Cymadece, whoſe voice excell'd the reſt, Hear thou, great mother of the deities, Tn 
Above the waves advanc'd her ſnowy breaſt, With turrets crown'd, (on 's holy hill, 5 
Her right hand ſtops the ſtern, her left divides Fierce tygers, rein'd and curb'd, obcy thy will.) 1 | 
The curling ocean, and corrects the tides : Firm thy own omens, lead us on to fight, ig 
She ſpoke for all the choir; and thus began And let thy Phrygiaus conquer in thy right. 175 
With pleaſing words to warn th' unknowing man. | He ſaid no more. And now renewing day L 


Sleeps our lov'd lord ? O goddeſs-born! awake, 
Spread ev'ry ſail, purſue your wat'ry track; 
And haſte your courſe. Your navy once were we, 
From Ida's height deſcending to the fea: _ 
Till T:-19us, as at anchor fix'd we ſtood, 
Preſum'd to violate our holy wood. T 
Then loos'd from ſhore we fled his fires profane; 
(Unwillingly we broke our maſter's chain) 
And ſince have fought you thro' the Tuſcan main. 4 
The mighty mother chang'd our forms to theſe, 
And gave us life immortal in the ſeas. 
But young Aſcanius, in his camp diſtreſs'd, 
By your inſulting foes is hardly preſs'd, | 
Thi Arcadian horſemen, and Etrurian hoſt 
Advance in order on the Latian coalt : | 
To cut their way the Daunian chief deſigns, 

Before their troops can reach the Tran lines, 
Thou, when the roſy morn reſtores the light, 
Firſt arm thy ſoldiers for th' enſuing fight; 
Thyſelf the fated ſword of Vulcan wield, 
And hear aloft th' impenetrable ſhield. 
_To-morrow's ſun, unleſs my {kill be vain, 

Shall ſc- huge heaps of foes in battle ſlain. 


- * 


And the keen glitt'ring of the golden ſhield, 


— — 


Had chac'd the ſhadows of the night away. 


He charg'd the foldiers with preventing care, 1 
1 


Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare; 


Warn'd of th' enſuing fight, and bad em hope the s 


war. | 
Now from his lofty poop, he view'd below, 
His camp encompaſs'd, and th' incloſing foe, 
His blazing ſhield embrac'd, he held on high; 
The camp receive the ſign, and with loud ſhouts 
reply. 


| Hope arms their courage: from their tow'rs they 


throw _. | 5 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Thus, at the ſignal giv'n, the cranes ariſe 
Before the ſtormy ſouth, and blacken all the ſkies. 
King Turnus wonder'd at the fight renew'd; 
Till, looking back, the Tran fleet he view'd; 


| The ſeas with ſwelling canvaſs cover'd o'er; 


And the ſwift ſhips deſcending on the ſhore. 


i The Latians ſaw from far, with dazzled eyes, 


The radiant creſt that ſeem'd in flames to riſe, 
And dart diffulive fires around the field; | 


— 
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* The leader of a colony ſhould be equal to every 


taſc hich that buſineſs requires. Aneas does not 


ry on the main deſign. 


| Thus 
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machine as it may appear to be, ſerves here to car- 
Theſe new-made divinities 
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not only tell Aneas what had paſſed in his camp du- if 
ring his abſence; and what was the preſent diſtreſs 19 
of his beſieged people; and that his horſemen, whom ii 
he had ſent by land, were ready to join him at his fa 
deſcent; but warn him to provide for battle next day, 
and foretel him good ſucceſs : ſo that this epiſodical 
machine is properly a part of the great poem; for ip 
beſides what we have ſaid, they puſh on his navy 1 


diſdain to pilot his own veſſel in the night. This 
he had done before, after Palinurus fell into the ſea, 

5 Catriu mentions this part of Cymedocea's ſpeech 

as a ſpecimen of the politeneſs of a ſea nymph. 

Nothing (ſays this refined Frenchmen) can be more 

_ polite than the language of this new nymph. She 


gives Zneas to underſtand, that ſhe was turned into t We haf they | 165 
a goddeis ſorely againſt her own will, and that ſhe | with celeſtial vigour, that it might reach the port < 
had rather ſtill have continua in his ſervice under | more ſpeedily, and take them more unprovided to "6 
her original ſhape. | I | reſiſt his landing. J 2 ; 


+ The transformation of the ſhips, as violent a | 
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Thus threat'ning comets when by night they riſe, 
Shoot ſanguine ſtreams, and ſadden all the Kies: * 
So Sirius, flaſhing forth ſiniſter lights, 

Pale human kind with plagues, and with dry famine 
| frights. | ; 

Yet Turnus, with undaunted mind is bent 

To man the ſhore, and hinder their deſcent: 

And thus awakes the courage of his friends. 

What you ſo long have with'd, kind fortune lends : 
In ardent arms to meet th' invading foe : 

You find, and find him at advantage now. 

Your's is the day, you need but only dare: 

Your ſwords will make you maſters of the war. 
Your fires, your ſons, your houſes, and your lands, 
And deareſt wives, are all within your hands. 

Be mindful of the race from whence you came ; 
Aud emulate in arms your father's fame. 

Now take the time, while ſtagg'ring yet they ſtand 


With fect unfirm; and prepoſſeſs the itrand : 


Fortune befriends the hold. No more he ſaid, 
But balanc'd whom to leave, and whom to fad: 
Then theſe elects, the landing to prevent; 


And thoſe he leaves to keep the city pent. 


Mean time the 77% n lends his troops aſhore : 
Some are by boats expos'd, by bridges more. 
With lab'ring oars they bear along the ſtrand, 
Where the tide languiſhes, and leap a-land. 
Turchon obſerves the coaſt with careful eyes, 
And where no ford he finds, no water fries, 

Nor billows with unequal murmur roar, | 
But ſmoothly flide along, and ſwell the ſhore; 


That courſe he ſteer'd, and thus he gave command, 


Here ply your oars, and at all hazard land: 
Force on the veſſel, that her keel may wound 
This hated foil, and furrow hoſtile ground. 
Let me ſecurely land, I aſk no more, 

Then fink wy ſhips, or ſhatter on the ſhore; 


This fiery ſpeech inflames his fearful friends, 
They tug at ev'ry or; and ev'ry ſtretcher bends : 
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29 
Their paſſage, while t 


They run their ſhips aground, the veſſels knock, 
(Thus forc'd afhore) and tremble with the {hock. 
Tarchon's alone was loit, and ſtranded ſtood, 
Stuck on a bank, and beater by the flood, 

She breaks her back, the looſen'd ſides give Wav, 
And plunge the Ten foldiers in the lea. ; 
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Hoatlug planks withſtand? 
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8 1 Lavdon r to the land 5 | 
And ebbing tides . bear back upon th' uncertain 
ſand. N 
Now Turnus leads his troops, . without delay 
Advancing tow'rds the margin of the ſca. 


The trumpets found : Arras firſt aſſuil'd + 


* 


The clowns new rais'd and raw ; and foon prevail'd. 
Great Therin fell, an omen of the ficht: 5 

Great Theron large of limbs, of giant beiglit. 

He firſt in open fields defy'd the prince, fe 

But armour ſcal'd with gold was no defence 
Againſt the fated ſword, which open'd wide 

His plated ſhield, and pierc d his naked ide. 
Next, Lycas fell; who, not like others born, 


Was from his wretched mother rip'd and torn: 


Sacred, O Pheubus ! from his birth to thee, 
For his beginning life from biting ſteel was free. 
Not far from him was Gyas laid along, 
Of monſtrous bulk; with CiJeus fierce and ſtrong ; 
Vain bulk and ſtrength; for when the chief affail'd, 
Nor valour, nor Herculean arms avail'd ; 8 
Nor their fam'd father, wont in war to go 

With great Alcides, while he toil'd below. 
The noiſy Pharss next receiv'd his death, 

Eneas writh'd his dart, and ſtopt his bawling breath. 
Then wretched Oden had receiv'd his doom, 

Who courted Chlius in his beardleſs bloom, 

And ſought with luſt obſcene polluted joys : 

The Tran ſword had cur'd his love of boys, ; 

Had not his ſeven bold brethren ſtop'd the courſe 

Of the fierce champion, with united force. $ 


Sev'n 


6 


—— — 


| NOT ES. 
* Virgil has finely improved this ſimile from 


— — 


Hamer. Miltan has alſo copied it, and treated it 


with great ſublimity. 
Like a comet burn'd 
That fires the length of Ophruchus huge 
In th' Arctic ſæy; and from his horrid hair 
Shakes peſtilence and war. — 
| PO Par. Loſt; b. 2. 
+ By the turmas agreſtes, we are to underſtand, 
men levied in the country by the Latins, Theſe 
were much better ſoldiers than the militia raiſed in 
towns. The army of the Latins was made up in an 
hurry, and did not conſiſt of regular troops. 


FU 


* 
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+ Virgil here obſerves, that the unnatural paſſion 
for boys had well nigh been the cauſe of Cydsn's deſ- 
truction. We appeal to the impartial reader whe- 
ther or no the poet does not here inſinuate a diſap- 
probation of a vice, of which he has been {trongly 
Acne. 5 123 

$ Some critics remark, that Viręil will not ſuffer 
the cxecrable Cydon to dic by the hands of Eneas, as 
ſo glorious a death would be improper for ſo diſſolute 
a debauchee, and at the ſame time he a diſgrace to 
his hero. La Cerda obſerves, that Virgil faves don 
on purpoſe to pleaſe Augiftus, who, according- to 


Plutarch, was guilty of pœderaſty. But we can never 
41 be 
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Sev'n darts are thrown at once, and ſome rebound 
From his bright ſhield, ſome on his helmet ſound : 
The reſt had reach'd him, but his mother's care 
Prevented thoſe, and turn'd aſide in air. 
The prince then call'd Achates to ſupply 

The {pcars that knew the way to victory. 

Thoſe fatal weapons, which 1nur'd to blood, 

In Grecian bodies under Ilium food : 

Not one of thoſe my hand ſhall toſs in vain 
Againſt our foes, on this contended plain. 

He ſaid: then ſeiz'd a mighty ſpear, and threw ; 
Which, wing'd with fate, thro* Mæon's buckler flew: 
Pierc'd all the brazen plates, and reach'd his heart: 
He ſtagger'd with intolerable ſmart. DOT 
Alcanor law ; and reach'd, but reach'd in yam, 
His helping hand, his brother to ſuſtain. 
A ſecond ſpear, which kept the former courſe, 
From the fame hand, and ſent with equal force, 
His right arm pierc'd, and holding on, bereft 

His uſe of both, and pinion'd down his left. 
Then Numitor from his dead brother drew 
Th' ill-omen'd ſpear, and at the Tran threw : 
Preventing fate directs the lance awry, | 
Which glancing, only mark'd Achates* thigh. 
In pride of youth the Sabine Clauſus came, 
And from afar, at Drysps took his aim. 
The ſpear flew hiſſing thro' the middle ſpace, . 
And pierc'd his throat, directed at his face : 

It ſtop'd at once the paſſage of his wind, 
And the free ſoul to flitting air reſign'd: 

I tis forchead was the firſt that ſtruck the ground; 
Life-blood.and life ruſh'd mingled thro' the wound. 
Ile flew three brothers of the Borean race,“ 


And three, whom Iſnarus, their native place, [ 


Had ſent to war, but all the ſons of Thrace. 
Haleſus next, the bold Aurunci leads; 
Ihe ſon of Neptune to his aid ſucceeds, _ 
Conſpicuous on his horſe : on either hand 
Thele fight to keep, and thoſe to win the land. 
With mutual blood th' 4ufanian foil is dy'd, 
While on it's borders each their claim decide. 
As wintry winds contending in the ſky, 
With equal force of lungs their titles try : 
They rage, they roar ; the doubtful Pack of heav'n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv'n: 


Each bent to conquer, neither ſide to yield ; 
They long ſuſpend the fortune of the field. 
Both armies thus perform what courage can; 
Foot ſet to foot, and mingled man to man. 

But in another part, th' Arcadian horſe, 
With ill-ſucceſs, engage the Lalian force. 
For where th' impetuous torrent ruſhing down, 
Huge craggy ftones, and rooted trees had thrown : 
They left their courſers, and unus'd to fight 
On toot, were ſcatter'd in a ſhameful flight. 
Pallas, who with diſdain and grief had view'd 
His toes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd ; 

Us'd threat'nings mix'd with pray'rs, his laſt re- 
ſodurce; | 
With theſe to move their minds, with thoſe to fire 
their force: 

Which way, companions ! whither would you run! 

By you yourſelves, and mighty battles won; 

By my great fire, by his eſtabliſh'd name, 

And early promiſe of my future fame; 

By my youth emulous of equal right, 

To ſhare his honours, ſhun ignoble flight. 

Truſt not your feet, your hands muſt kew your way 
Thro' yon black body, and that thick array: _ 
Tis thro' that forward path that we muſt come: 
There lies our way, and that our pailage home. 
Nor pow'rs above, nor deſtinies below, 

Oppreſs our arms; with equal ſtrength we go; 
With mortal hands to meet a mortal foe. | [ 
Sec on what foot we ſtand: a ſcanty ſhore z 

The ſea behind, our enemies before: | 

No paſſage left, unleſs we {wim the main; 

Or forcing theſe, the Tr5jan trenches gain. 

This ſaid, he ſtrode with cager haſte along, 


And bore amidſt the thickeſt of the throng. 
| Lagus, the firſt he met, with fate to foe, 


Had heav'd a ſtone of mighty weight to throw; 
Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on his chine, 
Juſt where the bone diſtinguiſh'd either loin : 

It ſtuck ſo faſt, ſo deeply bury'd lay, | 
That ſcarce the victor forc'd the iteel away. 
Hin came om but while he mov d too flow 

To with'd revenge, the prince prevents his blow; 


For warding his at once, at once he preſs'd; 


And plung'd the tatal weapon in his breaſt. 


11(— I 


*N-QO-T--E$5 

be induced to believe, that Virgil was ſo abject a 

cringer as to make his flattery ſubſervient to the 

vicious and immoral part of his patron's character. 
* "Theſe words in the original may have two {1g- 

mifications 3 diz. that theſe three firit TY/acians 

Were o the divine family of Boreas, that is to lay, 

O. II. 


: Then 


e -8 +: 
ſons of Zethus or Calais, who were the offspring of 
Boreas and Orzthiya: but the molt ſimple and plain 


{ interpretation 15, that theſe three brothers were of 


the moſt northern part of Thrace, where Boreas 
reigns. 5 
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The flying {pear was after [lus ſent, 
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Then leud Aucſemolus he laid in duſt, | | 
Who {tain'd his ſtepdam's bed with impious Juſt, _ 
And after lum the Dauntan twins were flain, 

Laris and Thimbrus, on the Latian plain: 

So wond'rous like in feature, ſhape, and ſize,“ 

As caus'd an error in their parent's eyes. 


Grateful miltake 1 but ſoon the ſword decides 


Phe nice diſtinction, and their fate divides. | 
For Thimbrus' head was lop'd: and Laris' hand ; 
Diſmember'd, fought it's owner on the ſtrand : * 


Ihe trembling fingers yet the faulchion ſtrain, 


And threaten ſtill th“ intended ſtroke in vain. 
Now, to renew the charge, th' Arcudians came, 

Sight of ſuch acts, and ſenſe of honeſt ſhame, 

And grief, with anger mix'd, their minds inflame. 


Then, with a caſual blow was Nyæteus ſlain, 


Who chanc'd, as Pallas threw, to croſs the plain! 
But K hates happen'd on a death unmeant : 
From 7-u7hras, and from 7 yrus while he fled, 
The lance, athwart his body, laid him dead. 
Roll'd from his chariot with a mortal wound, 
And intercepted fate, he ſpurn'd the ground. 

As when in ſummer, welcome winds ariſe, 
The watchful ſhepherd to the foreſt flies, 
And fires the midmolt plants; contagion ſpreads, 
And catching flames infect the neighb'ring heads; 


Around the foreſt flies the furious blaſt, 


And all the leafy nation ſinks at laſt; 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the waſte: 


The paſtor pleas'd with his dire victory, t 


Beholds the ſatiate flames in ſheets aſcend the ſky : | 
So Pallas troops their ſcatter'd ſtrength umte; 


And pouring on their foes, their prince delight, 


Haleſus came, fherce with deſire of blood, 


(But firſt collected in his arms he ſtood) 


Advancing then he ply'd the ſpear fo well, 


| Ladin, Demodochus, and Pheres fell: 


—— 


Around his head he toſs'd his glitt'ring brand, 
And from Hymnus hew'd his better hand, 
Held up to guard his throat :; then hul'd a fone 
At Thias ample front, and piere'd the bone: 
It ſtruck beneath the fpace of eicher eye, 

And blood, and mingled brains, together fly. 
Deep ſkill'd in future fates, Ialeſus fire 
Did with the youth to lonely groves retire: 
But when the father's mortal race was run, 
Dire Deſtiny laid hold upon the fon, £ 

And haul'd him to the war: to find beneath 
Ti Avandrian ſpear, a memorable death. 
Pallas th* encounter ſeeks, but ere he throws, 


To Tuſcan Tiber thus addreis'd his vos: 


O ſacred ſtream, direct my flying dart; 
And give to paſs the proud Halaſus“ heart: 
His arms and ſpoils thy holy oak ſhall bear. 


| Pleas'd with the bribe, the God receiy'd his pray'r. 


For while his ſhield protects a friend diſtreſs d, 
The dart came driving on, and pierc'd his breaſt. 

But Laulſus, no ſmall portion of the war, 
Permits not panic fear to reign too far, 


Caus'd by the death of ſo renown'd a knight: 


But by his own example chears the fight. 
Fierce Abas firſt he flew, Abas, the ſtay _ 
Of 7ran hopes, and hind'rance of the day, 


The Phrygian troops eſcap'd the Greeks in vain, 


They, and their mix'd allies, now lead the plain. | 
To the rude ſhock of war both armies came, 
The leaders equal, and their ſtrength the ſame. 


Ihe rear ſo preſs'd the front, they could not wield 


Their angry weapons, to diſpute the field. 
Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there, 
Of equal youth and beauty both appear, 
But both by fate forbid to breathe their native air. 
Their congreſs in the field great Fove withſtands, 

Both doom'd to fall, but fall by greater hands. 8 


Mean 
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by Nn = 
* This deſcription of our poet is ſimple and chaſte 
enough, conſidering that the ſubject is purely epi- 
rammatical. = e | 


4 This circuinſtance, foreign to the compariſon, 


of the ſhepherd's ſitting to look down on the flames, 


is quite in Homer's manner; and indeed the words 


Aeem to be tranſlated from him. 
I Virgil here alludes to two cuſtoms, the one be- 
Jonging to the civil law, and the other to the ponti- 
By the words injecere manum parcæ, We are to 
underſtand what the lawyers ſignify by the manus 
injectio, that is, ſeizing or taking poſſeſſion. The 
telis ſacrurunt, alludes to the practice of the pontifices 
when they deſtined a victim to the altar, 


. | | . 

$ It was natural for the reader to think that theſe 
two young princes, being ſo equally matched, and 
now ſo near together, muſt meet and fight. The 
poet ſhews us, that he was not unmindful of this; 
and fo ſtarts this idea: but pafles from it to a quite 
different one; and gives us an hint of what would 
be the fate of them both. This is extremely in- 
genious and judicious; firſt, caufing in the mind 


that, which never fails to pleaſe it, viciſſitude and 


ſurprize; ſecondly, thewing the art of the poet in 
telling us what he could have done, though he does 
it not. It may be obſerved too, that it was more 
glory to theſe two youthful heroes to be ſlain, as 
they were, by enemies ſo far ſuperior to themſelves, 

9 EEN | | than 
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Mean time Juturna warns the Daunian chief 
Ot u danger, urging ſwift relief. 
With his driv'n chariot he divides the crowd, 
And making to his friends, thus calls aloud; 
Let none preſume his needlels aid to join; 
Retire, and clear the field, the fight is mine: 
To this right-hand is Pallas only due: 
Oh were his father here my juſt revenge to view! 
From the forbidden ſpace his men retir'd ; 
Pallas, their awe, and his ſtern words admir'd : 
Survey'd him o'er and o'er with wond'ring fight, 
Struck with his haughty mien, and tow'ring height. 
Then to the king: Your empty vaunts forbear ; 
Succeſs I hope, and Fate J cannot fear, 
Alive or dead, I ſhall deſerve a name: 
Fe is impartial, and to both the ſame, 
He ſaid, and to the void advanc'd his pace; 
Pale horror ſat on each Arcadian face. | 
Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addreſs'd himſelf on foot to ſingle fight, 
And, as a lion, when he ſpies from tar 
A bull that ſeems to meditate the war; 
Bending his neck, and ſpurning back the ſand, 
Runs roaring downward from his hilly ſtrand; 
Imagine eager Turnus not more flow, 
To ruſh from high on his unequal foe. | 
Voung Pallas, when he ſaw the chief advance 
Within due diſtance of his flying lance ; 
Prepares to charge him firſt: reſolv'd to try 
If Fortune would his want of force ſupply. 
And thus to heav'n and Hercules addreſs'd. 
Alcides, once on earth Evander's gueſt, 
His ſon adjures you by thoſe holy rites, 
That hoſpitable board, thoſe genial nights; 
Aſſiſt my great attempt to gain this prize, 
And let proud Turnus view, with dying eyes, 
His raviſh'd ſpoils. Twas heard, the vain requeſt; 
Alcides mourn'd ; and ſtifled ſighs within his breaſt; 
Then ve, to ſooth his ſorrow, thus began, | 
Short bounds of lite are ſet to mortal man, 
"Tis virtue's work alone to ſtretch the narrow 
_ ſpan. „ 


* 
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So many ſons of Gods in bloody fight, 
Around the walls of T7, have loſt the light: 
My own Sar pedon fell beneath his foe, | 
Nor I, his mighty fire, could ward the blow. 
Ein Turnus ſhortly ſhall reſign his breath; 
And ſtands already on the verge of death. 
This ſaid, the God permits the fatal fight, 
But from the Latian fields averts his ſight. * 
Now with full force his ſpear young Pallas tlirew; 
And having thrown, his ſhining faulchion drew : 
The ſteel juſt graz'd along the flioulder joint, 
And mark'd it ſlightly with the glancing point, 
Fierce Turnus firit to nearer diſtance drew, 
And pois'd his pointed ſpear before he threw: 


3 'T * : 
Then, as the winged weapon whiz'd along; 


See now, ſaid he, whoſe arm is better ſtrung. 


| The ſpear kept on the fatal courſe, unſtay'd 


By plates of iron, which o'er the ſhield were laid: 
Thro' folded braſs, and tough bull-hides it paſs'd, 
His croſlet pierc'd, and reach'd his heart at laſt, 


| In vain the youth tugs at the broken wood, 


The ſoul comes iſſuing with the vital blood: 

He falls; his arms upon his body ſound ; 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. 
Turnus beſtrode the corpſe : Arcadians hear, 

Said he; my meſſage to your maſter bear: 

Such as the fire deſerv'd, the fon I ſend: 

It coſt him dear to be the Phrygians friend. 


| The lifeleſs body, tell him, I beſtow, 


| Unaſk'd, to reſt his wand'ring ghoſt below. 
He ſaid, and trampled down with all the force 


| Of his left foot, and ſpurn'd the wretched corſe: 


Then ſnatch'd the ſhining belt, with gold inlaid : 
The belt Eurytion's artiul hands had made: 


All, in the compaſs of one mournful night, 
Depriv'd their bridegrooms of returning light, 
In an ill hour inſulting Turns tore 
Thoſe golden ſpoils, and in a worſe he wore. 
O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low! F 


| Where fifty fatal brides, exprefs'd to fight, | 


The 
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than for either to have killed the other, or for both 
to have been killed by each other. Not to mention 


the beautiful uſe, which the poet afterwards makes 


of their deaths. —In like manner the reader's ex- 


pectation is raiſed in b. 4, of the Par. Loſt, where 
an encounter is like to enſue between Satan and the 
angelic ſquadron. © = | 

* Rugs is ſingular in the expoſition of this paſ- 
ſage, retulit oculos ad campos Trejancrum ; he turned 
his eyes towards, &c. which is bad ſenſe, aid worſe 


N 


. | Ro 
grammar. Catrou remarks, that Jupiter, in turnin 
his eyes from the field of battle, thews, that he will 
eſpouſe neither party, Tryan or Rutulian, according 
to his promiſe. But is not this promiſe afterwards 
broken, when he ſends down a fury, b. 12, ver. 
1204, to terrify Turnus? Is not this eſpouſing the 
Trans! Dr. Trapp tells us, that Jupiter turned his 
eyes away, that he might not ſee a death, which he 
would have prevented, and was not able. | 
+ Thus Hamer of Chromias and Aretus, Il, 17. 
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The time ſhall come, when Turnus, but in vain, 

Shall with untouch'd the trophies of the ſlain: 

Shall wiſh the fatal belt were far away; 

And curſe the dire remembrance of the day. 
The fad Arcadians from th* unhappy held, 
ear back the breathleſs body on a ſhield. 

O grace and grief of war! at once reſtor d 

With praiſes to thy fire, at once deplor d. 

One day firſt ſent thee to the fighting field, 

Beheld whole heaps of foes in battle kill'd ; 

One day beheld thce dead, and borne upon TY 

{hicld. | 

This diſmal news, not from uncertain fame, 

Put ſad ſpectators to the hero came: 

His friends upon the brink of ruin ſtand, 

Unleſs reliev'd by his victorious hand. 

He whirls his ſword around, without delay, 

And hews through adverſe foes an ample way ; 

To find fierce Turnus, of his conqueſt proud: 

tvander, Pallas, all that friendſhip ow'd 


— 


* . 


* — 


To large deſerts, are preſent to his eyes; 

His plighted hand, and hoſpitable ties. 
Tour ſons of Sulms, four whom Tens bred, 
He took in fight, and living victims led, 

To pleaſe the ghoſt of Pallas; and expire 
In ſacrifice, before his fun'ral fire.“ 

At Magus next he threw : he ſfloop'd below _ 
The flying ſpear, and ſhun'd the promis'd blow. 
Then creeping, claſp d the hero's knees, and pray'd: 
By young Iulus, by thy father's ſhade, ; 
O ſpare my life, and ſend me back to ſee 

My longing fire, and tender progeny. 

A lofty houſe I have, and wealth untold,f 

In filver ingots, and in bars of gold. | 

All theſe, and ſums beſides, which ſee no day, 

The ranſom of this one poor lite ſhall pay. 

If I ſurvive, ſhall 279% the leſs prevail? 

A ſingle ſoul's too light to turn the ſcale. 

He ſaid. The hero ſternly thus reply'd: _ 

Thy bars, and ingots, and the ſums beſide, f 


= = 


e | 
In yain, brave youths, with glorious hopes ye 
| burn, | TS 
In vain advance, not fated to return ! 


Theſe beautiful anticipations are frequent in the 


poets, who affect to ſpeak in the character of pro- 
phets, and men inſpired with a knowledge of futu- 
rity. So Taſſs, Cant. 12, St. 58. | 

O vanity of man's unſtable mind! 

Puff'd up with ev'ry _ of triendly wind ! 
Why joy'it thou, wretch? Oh what ſhall be 
aid? | 

What trophy this, the bold Tancred! rears ? 
Thine eyes thall ſhed, in cafe thou be not flain, 
For ev'ry drop of blood, a ſea of tears. 
2 I - FAIRFAX. 


thy 


Milton makes the like apoſtrophe to Le at her 


leaving Adam, before ſhe met the ſerpent : 

— She, to him, engag'd 

To be return'd by noon, amid the bower, 

And all things in beſt order, to invite 

Noontide repaſt, or afternoon's repoſe. 

O much deceiy'd, much failing, hapleſs Eue ! 

Thou never from that hour in paradiſe, 

Found'ſt either ſweet repaſt, or ſound repoſe. 

* Mr. Pope obſerves, that Virgil expreſſes no diſ- 
approbation of this cruel action, which the Greek 
poct does in plain terms, ſpeaking of this in {had 23, 
ver. 176. It is not only (ſays he) the fierce Achilles, 
but the pious and religious Areas, whote very cha- 
racer is virtue and compaſſion, that reſerves ſeveral 
young unfortunate captives taken in battle, to ſacri- 


ELeave 


| 


* e 


Agamemnon, 


N r R . | 
fice them to the manes of his favourite hero.—As 
this is to be conſidered as a religious rite, and not an 
action of revenge, we do not fee why Encas ſhould 
diſcover any deteſtation of it. ES 77 

+ Thus Adraſtus, Hoem. Iliad, b. 6, ſupplicates 
Virgil has beautifully improved upon 

the Greek poet. Nothing can be a more artful piece 
of addreſs than the hilt lines of this ſupplication, if 
we conſider the character of Aneas, to whom it is 


made: Hy young lulus, &c. 


* Theſe tender aud affecting expreſſions, with 
which Magus endeavours to ſooth the wrath of 
Aneds, but without effect, ſupport a charge of great 
inhumanity againſt our hero, as well as the ſlaughter 
of Liger and Lucagus, the two brothers, who beg 
their lives of him, and whom he inſults in ſarcaſms 
that do not become a man of any generoſity. Theſe 
inſtances, and his unrelenting revenge upon Turnus, 


raiſe a itrong party againſt him: but, conſidering. 


the importance of the objection, it is not to be ſup- | 
poſed, that we are the firſt who have appeared in his 
defence. Gallutius is very copious in his apology 


for this poet, artic. 9, b. 1, where he diſculles this 


important queſtion, whether the man who kills his- 


enemies, that beg their lives, who devotes the four 
children of Ufens, and the four children of Sulmo, 
to the manes of Pallas, to be ſlaughtered as a ſacri- 


fice on his tomb, had any claim to the appellation 


of juſt and merciful, by them, as the poet pretends... 


| He goes through all theſe caſes, and to every one 


gives a pertinent anſwer : we ſhall juſt mention his 
arguments, haying alrcady obſerved, that we are not 
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Leave for thy children's lot. Thy Turnus broke 
All rules of war, by one relentleſs ſtroke, 
When Pallas fell: fo deems, nor deems alone, 
My father's ſhadow, but my living ſon.“ 


8 1 . * _ 


Thus having ſaid, of kind remorſe bereft, 5 
He ſeiz'd his helm, and dragg'd him with his left: 
Thenwith his right-hand, while his neck he wreath'd, 
Up to the hilts his ſhining faulchion ſheath'd. + 


polls 
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e N. G F 8. | 
to judge of one age by another, much leſs of the re- 
ligion of the ancients, by that we profeſs. Doubt- 
lels, according to the precepts of a religion ſo holy 
as the Chriſti in, every ſuch inſtance of unrelenting 
iiaughter muſt be looked upon as the highelt and 
moit ſhocking barbarity. But ſuch a cenſure makes 


nothing againſt Virgil: on the contrary, it proves. 
that he is ſo far from having been guilty of a fault 


in this caſe, that if he had done otherwiſe, he would 


indeed have been much to blame, that is to ſay, if 


he had made his Pagan hero act like a Chriſtian 
hero. We ſee clearly enough, that it was an in- 
ſtance of ſuperſtition moſt aſtoniſhing to think of, 
that the ſhades of the dead longed tor theſe bloody 
ſacrifices; and that the greateſt misfortune that 
could befal the foul, was to remain unaſſured of due 


nothing was accounted more inhuman in the living, 


than to leave the ſhades of their friends unrevenged. 7 


All the works of the ancients are full of inſtances 


of what we fay. Achilles, who refuſed to engage 


the Tr5jans out of pique to Agamemnon, ſtifles this 
| reſentment, when the death of Patroclus is to be 
avenged. Lucan lays, that the ſoul of Craf/ſus mur- 


mured, that he was not revenged upon the Parthians, 


the Romans not having ſent forces to obtain fatisfac- 
tion for his defeat and death. Ovid introduces Althea 


putting to death her ſon Meleager, to revenge the 


death of her other children. We all know the 


| Greeks, on this account, ſacrificed Pelyxena at the 


tomb of Achilles. Dido in her death finds no cir- 


cumſtance more deplorable, than the thought of 


periſhing unrevenged. And at the fame time that 
Diana, b. 11, ſees the death of Camilla as inevitable, 
ſhe thinks of nothing but revenging it. Upon the 
whole, as religion was concerned in this point, we 
ought to conclude Virgil acted very conſiſtently, and 
with great propriety; that Aſneas would have ap- 
peared deſtitute of humanity and piety towards his 
triend, if he had been prevented from avenging the 
death of Pallas, by a compaſſion which in that age 
would have been interpreted weakneſs. The poct 
is juſtified by ſhewing, that he had reaſon ſufficient 

for introducing his hero acting in this manner, To 


the death of Turnus he is actually obliged, by the 


expreſs words of Evander; if we conhider, b. 11, 
what this unhappy! father ſends in charge to Hes, 
No. AI. | 
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by the men who bear the body of his ſon. We 
muſt enter therefore into the ſentiments that nent 
mult be ſuppoſed to derive from the morals of his 
religion, rather than thoſe which the Chriſtian in- 


[ [pires us with: we muft figure to ourſelves, that it 


would have been much more inhuman in this hero,. 
to have given leſs attention to the miſery of Pallas 
(whole ſoul he believed to be in a ſtate of diſcon— 
folate wandering till his death was avenged) than to 
the prayer of Magus, of Liger, or even of Turnus; 
when, to remind him of the death of Pallas, the poet 
ſo judicioutly contrives to make him ſee the belt 
which Turaus had ſpoiled him of; a circumſtance 
not neceflary at the deaths of Liger or Magus, as 
they followed that of Pallas fo cloſe. Nay, we ſce 


the wrath of A*neas carries him fo far, as to make 
vengeance for the death of the body. But this ſu- 
peritition was conſidered as a point of religion, and 


him tell Targuilus (another whom he kills in the 
heat of the combat), that he ſhould not enjoy the 


a misfortune. * This ſhews how far the pity and 
affection of /Zneas to his friend, and to Erander, 
could puſh his courage. We cannot forbear adding, 
that our infidels ſeem not ſufficiently to have con- 
ſidered, what a ſpirit of mildneſs Chriſtianity hath 
introduced into the world, and how much it hath 
ſoftened the minds of men. Witneſs the infolent 
and cruel treatment of captives, the expoſing of 


children, the bloody gladiatorian ſpectacles, the 


frequent poiſonings, and many other enormous bar- 
barities, commonly practiſed by the fo much admir- 


cd Greeks and Ronians; 


* In reality the action of Turnus, in killing Pal- 
lasy1s a piece of cowardice. He challenges to ſingle 
combat, at the head of two armies, a youth unequal. 
to himſelf either in ſtrength or experience. On 
this action Ants juſtly founds his revenge. The 
verſe under conſideration is not ſo much a cruel ſen- 
timent, as it is an anſwer. to the intercetlion of 
Magus, who begs his life in the names of 41chifes 
and Aulus. Lactantius, cited by Catrou, thinks the 
killing Magus too labortous a deed for the pious 
Eneas ; but we are to conſider, that Afneas has juſt 
loſt his friend Pallas, and, ſecking to be revenged 
on Turnus, meets Magus: that even at this time, 
The genial feaſt, the ſon, the ſire combin'd, 
Leagues, friendſhip, all, came ruſhing on his mind; 
T Lirei hed this part of Hemer. in his. view, when 


rites of burial, which the ancients eſteemed to great 


dreadful. proſcriptions, the mailacres of {laves, the 
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A polls prieſt, Hæmonides was near, 
His holy bers on his front appear; 
Glut'ring in arms he ſhone amidſt the crowd; 
Much ot his God, more of his purple proud: 
Him the fierce 7e follow'd thro' the field, 
The holy coward tell: and forc'd to yield, 
The prince ſtood o'er the prieſt ; and at one blow, 
Sent him an oF'ring to the ſhades below. 
is arms Sereſtbus on his ſhoulders bears, 
Dchign'd a trophy to the God of wars. 

Vilcanian Cæculus renews the hght; _ 
And Umbrs born upon the mountain's height. 
Ihe champion chears his troops t' encounter thoſe; 
And ſeeks revenge himſelf on other foes. 
At Anxur's ſhieid he drove, and at the blow, 
Both ſhield and arm to ground together go. 
£nxur had boaſted much of magic charms, 
And thought he wore impenetrable arms | 
So made by mutter'd fpells : and from the ſpheres, 
Had life ſecur'd in vain, for length of years. 
Then Targuitus the field in triumph trod; 
A nymph his mother, and his ſire a God. 
Exulting in bright arms he braves the | oh 
With his protended lance he makes defence: 


— 


— 
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be deſcribed the death of Magus in the tenth Æneid. 
Thoſe lines of his prayer, where he offers a ranſom, 
are tranſlated from this of Adraſtus but both the 
prayer and anſwer Aneas makes, when ke refuſes 
him mercy, are very much heightened and improv- 


ed. They alſo receive a great addition of beauty 


and propriety from the occaſion on which he inſerts 
them: young Pallas is juſt killed, and nas, ſeek- 
ing to be revenged upon Turnus, meets this agus. 
Nothing can be a more artful piece of addreſs than 
the firſt lines of that ſupplication, if we conſider the 
character of Aneas, to whom it is made. And 
what can exceed the cloſeneſs and fulneſs of the re- 
ply to it? This removes the imputation of cruelty 
from Æneas, which had leſs agreed with his charac- 
ter, than it does with Agamemnon's, whole reproof to 
Menelaus in this place, is not unlike that of Samuel 
40 Saul for not killing Agag. 
* After this manner 2 inſults Patr:clus : 
Lie there, Patreclus! and with thee the joy 
(Thy pride once promis'd) of ſubverting T rey, 
* „ „ %% | 


But thou a prey to vultures ſhalt be made. 
+ Amycla, a city of Peloponneſus, is ſtyled Silent, 
either becauſe it's inhabitants were too modeſt to 


reſent an injury done them by a neighbouring na- 
tion, according to Ruæus, or, as Servius remarks, 


dccauſe they followed the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
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Bears back his feeble foe; then preſſing on, 
Arreſts his better hand, ard drags him down. 
Stands o'er the proſtrate wretch, and as he lay, 
Vain tales inventing, and prepar'd to pray, 
Mows off his head; the trunk a moment ſtood, 
Then funk, and roll'd along the ſand in blood. 
The vengetul victor thus upbraids the ſlain ;_ 


| Lie there, proud man, unpity'd on the plain: x 


Lie there, inglorious, and without a tomb, 
Far from thy mother, and thy native home : 
Expos'd to ſavage beaſts, and birds of prey; 
Or thrown for tood to moniters of the ſea. 

On Lycas and Antæus next he ran, 
Two chiefs of Turnus, and who led his van. | 
They fled for fear ; with theſe he chac'd along, ] 5 
Canicrs the yellow-look'd, and Numa ſtrong, |} 
Both great 4a arms, and both were fair and young: 
Camers was ſon to Volſcens lately flain ; 25 
In wealth furpalling all the Lalian train, | | 
And in Amycla fix'd his filent eaſy reign. + 5 

And as Ægeon, when with heav'n he ſtrove, 
Stood oppoſite in arms to mighty Zove e 
Mov'd all his hundred hands, provok'd the war, 
Defy'd the forky light'ning from afar : | 


* 


At 
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which injoined to keep ſilence for five years, and 

never offer any violence to ſerpents: but this occa- 
ſioned their deſtruction; for, upon ſome of theſe 
venomous animals breaking out of a lake near their 
city, they religiouſly forbore to attack and kill them, 
and ſo were devoured by them. ; i 

_ 7} Aneas1n no part of the Æneid appears more 
formidably great than in this. He rages like the 

giant Ægeon beſieging Olympus with an hundred 
arms, &c. The poet could not have repreſented, in 
a more expreſſive and lively manner, the terror that 
attended his hero, than by deſcribing the horſes of 


the enemy as frightened at his figure marching along 


(even when at a diſtance), and breathing revenge and 
deſtruction. Spencer has a very fine image of this 


kind, F. Q. b. 5, 1.8, ſt. 37, Sc. Speaking of 


prince Arthur fighting with the ſoldan: 

At laſt from bis victorious ſhield he drew 
The veil, which did his 
| each ; | 

And coming full before his horſe's view, 

As they upon him preſt, it plain to them did 
ſhevw N . 

38. 

Like light'ning flaſh, that hath the gazer burn'd: 
So did the light thereof their ſenſe diſmay, 
That back again upon themſelves they turn'd, 

And with their rider ran perforce away, Oc. 


powerful light em- 
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At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And flaſh for fiaſh returns, and fires for hres: 
In his right-hand as many {words he wields, 
And takes the thunder on as many ſhields: 
With ſtrength like his the Trejan hero ſtood, | 
And ſoon the fields with failing crops were ſtrow'd, 
When once his fanlchion found the taſte of blood. } 
With fury ſcarce to be conceiv d, he flew 5 
Againſt Niphæus, whom tour courſers drew, 
They when they ſee the fiery chief advance, 
And puſhing at their cheſts his pointed lance 
Wheel'd with ſo ſwift a motion, mad with tear, 
They drew their maſter headlong from the chatr : 
They ſtare, they ſtart, nor ſtop their courſe, before 
They bear the bounding chariot to the ſhore, 
Now Lucagus and Liger ſcour the plains, 
With two white {teeds, but Liger holds the reins, 
And Lucagus the lofty feat maintains. T 
Bold brethren both, the former wav'd in air 1 
His flaming ſword ; eas couch'd his ſpear, 
Unus'd to threats, and more unus'd to fear. 
Then Liger thus. Thy confidence is vain _ 
To *ſcape from hence, as from the 77% plain: 
Nor theſe the ſteeds which Dromede beſtrode, 
Nor this the chariot where Achilles rode: 
Nor Venus veil is here, nor Neptune's ſhield : 
Thy fatal hour is come; and this the field. 
Thus Liger vainly vaunts: the Tr9jan peer 
Return'd his anſwer with his flying ſpear. 
As Lucagus to laſh his horſes bends, 
Prone to the wheels, and his left foot protends, 
Prepar'd for fight, the fatal dart arrives, 
And thro' the border of his buckler drives; 


Paſs'd thro” and pierc'd his groin; the deadly wound, 


_ Caſt from his chariot, roll'd him on the ground, 


Whom thus the chief upbraids with ſcornful ſpight: 


Blame not the ſlowneſs of your ſteeds in flight; 
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* Macrobwms quotes this paſſage, among many 


others, to prove how great a maſter Virgil is of di- 


verſity of ſtile. 


We cannot forbear tranſlating the 


beautiful ſimile with which he concludes his chap- 


ter. © If we diligently ſurvey the world, we ſhall 
find a great reſemblance between that divine work 
and this poem. For as the eloquence of Mars is 
ever fitted to the ſubject, is ſometimes concile, at 
other times copious; is here reſerved, and there 
florid; ſometimes flows like a rivulet, and ſome- 
times like a torrent; and often comprehends at 
once all theſe different ſpecies; ſo the earth itſelf is 
here beautified with corn and the green graſs; is 
there rough with rocks and foreſts; exhibiting in one 
place ſandy deſarts; and, in another place, is moiſ- 
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Vain ſhadows did not force their ſwift retreat: 
zut you yourſelt ſorſaks your empty feat. 

He faid, and ſejz'd at once the looſen'd rein, 

For Liger lay already on the plain 

By the fame ſhock) then ſtretching out his hauds, 
The recreant thus his wretched life demands; 5 
Now by thvſelf, O more than mortal man | 

By her and him from whom thy breath began, 
Who form'd thee thus divine, J beg thee ſpare 
This forfeit life, and hear thy ſuppliant's pray'r. 
Thus much he ſpoke, and more he would have aid 
But the ſtern hero turn'd aſide his head, 
And cut him ſhort. I hear another man, 

You talk'd not thus before the fight began; 

Now take your turn: ard, as a brother ſhould,* 
Attend your brother to the SH flood: 


| Then thro? his brett his fatal {word he ſent, 


And the ſoul ifſu'd ar the gaping vent. 

As ſtorms the ſkies, and torrents tear the ground, 

Thus rag'd the prince, and ſcatter'd deaths around: 

At length Aſcanius, and the Tr5jan train, 

Broke from the camp, ſo long beſieg'd in vain. 
Mean time the king of Gods and mortal man, * 

Held cont rence with his queen, and tluis began: 

My ſiſter-goddeſs, and well-pleaſing wife, 

Still think you Venus aid ſupports the ſtrife; 

Suſtains her Trojans, or themſelves alone, 

With inborn valour force their fortune on * 

How tierce in fight, with courage undecay'd! 

Judge if ſuch warriors want immortal aid. 


Io whom the Goddeſs with the charming eyes, 


Soft in her tone ſubmiſſively replies. | 
Why, O my ſov'reign lord, whoſe frown I fear, 
And cannot, unconcern'd, your anger bear; 
Why urge you thus my grief? when if I ſtill 
(As once I was) were miſtreſs of your will: 

| | | 5 From 
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ſeen the vaſt ocean. Pardon me, continues he, nor 
call me an enthufiaſt, who have thus dared to com- 


pare Virgil to nature. I ſhould indeed ſpeak beneath 
the merit of this great poet, if I was to pronounce, 


| that Virgil has blended all the different ſtiles of the 


ten rhetoricians which did ſo much honour to 
Athens. Saturn. c. I, b. 5. The whole chapter 
is well worth the peruſal of the curious critic. 
Drayton, in his beginning of the ſecond ſong of the 
Polyolbion, introduces the above ſimile. 

+ We begin to be tired with ſo many deaths. 
Virgil, theretore, very artfully ſhifts the ſcene. The 
introducing divinities on theſe occaſions is an excel- 
lent practice in an epic poet. 
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From your almighty pow'r, your pleaſing wife 
Might gain the grace of length'ning Turns hie: 
Securely ſaatch him from the fatal fight, 

And give hin to his aged father's fight. 

Now let him periſh, ſince you hold it good, 

And glut the Trans with his pious blood. 

Yer from our lineage he derives his name, 

And in the fourth degree, from God Pius came! 
Yet he devoutly pays yon rites divine, 
And offers daily incenſe at your ſhrine, 

Ihen ſhorily thus the ſov'reign God reply'd 


Since in my pow'r and goodneſs you confide; 


- 


It for a little ſpace, a lengthen'd ſpan, 

You beg reprieve for this expiring man : 

{ grant you leave to take your Turnus hence, 
From in{tant fate, and can ſo far diſpenſe. 

Put if ſome ſecret meaning hes beneath, 

o ſave the ſhort-liv'd youth from deſtin'd death: 
Or if a farther thought you entertain, 


To change the fates ; you feed your hopes in vain. 


To whom the Goddeſs thus, with weeping eyes. 
And what if that requeſt your tongue denies, 
Your heart ſhould grant ? and not a ſhort reprieve, 
But length of certain life to Turnis give. 

Now ſpeedy death attends the guiltleſs youth, 
If my prefaging ſoul divines with truth. 

Which, O! I wiſh might err thro' cauſeleſs fears, 
And you, (ior you have power) prolong his years. 
Thus having faid, involv'd in clouds, ſhe flies, 
And drives a ſtorm before her thro' the ſkies. 

Swift ſhe deſcends, alighting on the plain, 


Where the fierce foes a dubious light maintain. 


Of air condens'd, a ſpectte ſoon ihe made, 
And what Zneas was, ſuch ſeein'd the ſhade.“ 


1 — 


And lkip'd and {kulk'd, and under hatches went 


| Mean time .Zncas ſeeks his abſent foe, 


++, tt. 
© 2.” On” 


Adorn'd with Dardan arms,. the phantom bore 
His head aloft, a plumy creit he wore: | 
This hand appear'd a ſhining ſword to wield, 

And that ſuſtain'd an imitated thield : 

With manly mien he ſtalk d along the ground; 
Nor wanted voice bely'd, nor vaunting found, - 
(Thus haunting ghoſts appear to waking fight, 
Or dreadful viſions in our dreams by night.) 
Ihe ſpectre ſeems the Daunian chief to dare, 

And flouriſhes his empty {word in air: | 
At this advancing Turnys hurl'd his ſpear z _ 
The phantom whecl'd, and ſeem'd to fly for fear. 
Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled, - 
And with vain hopes his haughty fancy ted. 
_ Whither, O coward, {thus he calls aloud, 
Nor found he ſpoke to wind, and chac'd a cloud 53 
Why thus forfake your bride * Receive from me 


The fated land you ſought ſo long by ſea. 
Hs faid, and brandithing at once his blade, 


With eager pace purſu'd the flying ſhade.. 

By chance a ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore,. 
Which from old Clyfrum king Oſinius bore ;. 
The plank was ready laid for fate aſcent ; _ 
For thelter there the trembling ſhadow bent: 


_ Exulting Turnus, with regardlets haſte 


4 Aſcends the plank, and to the gally pafs'd: 


| Scarce had he reach'd the prow, Saturnia's had 


| [he haulfers cuts, and ſhoots the ſhip-trom land. 
With wind in poop, the veffe! ploughs the fea, 


And mealures back with ſpeed her former way. 


And ſends his flaughter'd troops to ſhades below, 
5 | | The 
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* This fiction is imitated from Hemer, Il. b.s, 


where Ap3//s raiſes a phantom in the {hape o Zzcas, 


There the ſpectre is raiſed by Apoll, or the ſun; 


and here by Juno, or the air; both equaily proper 
7 Who- 


ever will compare the two authors on this ſubject, 


weill obſerve with what admirable art, and what ex- 


quiſite ornaments, Virgil has improved and beauti- 
hed his original. Spencer, F. Q. b. 3, J. 8, ſeems 


to have improved this imagination in the creation 


of his falſe Fizrimel, who performs all the functions 
of life, and gives occation for many adventures. 


The formation is deſcribed with the utmoit luxuri- 


ancy of fancy : 
f St. 6, 


The ſubſtance whereof ſhe the body made, 
Was pureſt ſnow in maſſy mould congeal'd, 
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Which the had gather'd in a ſhady glade 

Ot the Riphean hills, to her reveal'd 

iy errant ſprites, but from all men conceal'd + 
The ſame the temper'd with fine mercury, 

And virgin-wax, that never yet was ſeal d; 

And mingled them with perfect vermily, _ 
That like a lively ſanguine it ſeem'd to the eye. 


Inſtead of eyes, two 1 lamps ſhe ſet 
| In ſiher fockets, ſhining like the ſkies ; 

And a quick-moving ſpirit did arret = 

To ſtir and roll them like a woman's eyes: 
- Inſtead of yellow locks the did deviſe 
With golden wire to weave her curled head; 
Yet golden wire was not ſo yellow thrice 

As Hlorimiel's fair hair; and in the ſtead 

Ol lite, ſhe put a ſprite to rule the carcaſe dead, 


Or ſet me ſhipwreck'd on ſome d-fart ſhore, 
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The guileful phantom now forſook the ſhrowd, 

And flew ſublime, and vaniſh'd in a cloud. 

Too late young Turns the deluſion found, 

Far on the ſea, ſtill making from the ground. 

Then thankleſs for a life redeem'd by ſhame; 

With ſenſe of honour itung, and foricit fame, 

Fearful betides of what in fight had paſs'd, 

His hands, and haggard eyes to heav'n he caſt. 

O wel he cry'd, for what offence have I 

Delſery'd to bear this endleſs infamy? 

W hence am I forc'd, and whither am I borne, 

How, and with what reproach ſhall I return! 

Shall ever I beho!d the Lallun plain, 

Or fee Laurentum's lofty tow'rs again * | 
What will they ſay of their deſerting chief? 

The war was mine, I fly from their relief: 

I led to ſlaughter, and in ſlaughter leave ; 

And ev'n from hence their dying groans receive. 

Here over-match'd in hght, in heaps they lie, 

There ſcatter'd o'er the fields ignobly fly. 


Gape wide, O earth and draw me down alive,* 1 | 


Or, oh ye pitying winds, a wretch relieve ; ſ 
On ſands or ſhe: ves the ſplitting veſſel drive: 


Where no Rutulian eyes may ſee me more: 
Unknowa to friends, or foes, or confcious fame, 
Leſt ſhe ſhould follow, and my flight proclaim. | 
Thus Turnus rav'd, and various fates revolv'd; 
The choice was doubtful, but the death refolv'd. _ 

And now the ſword, and now the fea took place: 
That to revenge, and this to purge diſgrace. 
Sometimes he thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, 
By ſtretch of arms the diſtant thore to gain: 
Thrice he the ſword allay'd, and thrice the flood; 
But Juno mov'd with pity both withitood : 

And thrice repreſs'd his rage: ftrong gales iupply'd, 
And puſh'd the veſlel o'er the {welling tide. | 
At length ſhe lands him on his native ſhores, 
Aud to-his father's longing arms reſtores, 


Meantime, by Fve's impulſe, Mexentius arm'd: 
Succeeding Turnus, with his ardor warm'd 
His fainting friends, reproach'd their ſhameful 
flight, | 
Repell'd the viaors, and renew'd the fight. 
Againſt their king the Tryſcan troops conſpire, 
Such is their hate, and ſuch their fierce detire 
Of wilh'd revenge: on him, and him alone, 
All hands employ'd, and all their darts are thrown. 
He, like a ſolid rock by ſeas inclos'd, | 
To raging winds and roaring waves opp9*'d ; 
From his proud ſummit looking down, diſfdans 


Their empty menace, and unmov'd remains, 


Benezth his fect fell hanghty Hebrns dead. 
Then Latagus ; and Palmys as he fied : 
At Latagiis a weighty ſtone he flung, 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. 
But Painus from behind receives his wound, 
Hamſtring'd he falls, and grovels on the ground > 
His creſt and armour from his body torn, 
Thy ſhoulders, Lauſus, and thy head adora.- 
{vas and Mymas, both: of Teq, he flew, 
Mymas his birth from fair Theuns drew: + 


Born on that fatal night, when, big with fire, 


The queen produc'd young Paris to his ſire, 
But Paris in the Phryoian fields was ſlain, 


Unthinking Amas on the Latian plain. 


And as a ſavage boar on mountains bred,, 


With foreft maſt, and fat'ning marſhes fed; 
When once he ſees himſelf in toils inclos'd, 


By huntſinen and their eager hounds oppos'd ; 
He whets his tuſks, and turns, and dares the wars: 


Ih' invaders dart their jav'lins from afar ;. 
All keep aloof, and ſafely ſhout around, 


But none preſumes to give a nearer wound. 


— 


He frets and froths, erects his briſtled hide, 


And ſhakes a grove of lances from his fide; 
Not otherwiſe the troops, with hate infpir'd: 
And juſt revenge, againſt the tyrant fir d; 


. . 

I} may perhaps feem incon'iſtent, that Turnus, 
Who is here on board a veſſel, ſhould with the carth 
would open and ſwallow him. Turnus is worked 
wp into a very high fit of phrenſy, fo that he has 
not leiſure to conſider his ſituation, and therefore 
makes uſe of this exclamation ſo common to per- 
fens in diltrels. Servius underſtands the paſſage, 
that „even the withes of the wretched are taken 
from me, and I can here find no earth that will 
open and ſwallow me,” But this ſeems to be a far- 
£&tched interpretation. Turnus, after having made 
tis inconſiſtent wiih, immediately corrects himſelf, 
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and, ſenſible of his circumſtances, invokes the winds: 
to drive his veltel on rocks and quickſauds. 


T Hzmer in II. 6, ver. 299, calls Thearns, Cifſers, 


from her father Cifeus king of Thrace; and there 
ſhe is mentioned as the wife of duty. 
II. 16, ver. 718, Flecuba is called the daughter of. 
 Dymas a Piirygian., Thus Hamer and Ligil do not 


agree in this matter. From hence Ruaus concludes,, 


that Theano was not the filter of Hecuba, and that 
the Theauo here mentioned is a name feigned by the 


Poet. 
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Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the languiſh' d war alive. 
From Coritus came Acren to the fight, 

Who left his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconſummate 
night. | | 

Alctentius fees him thro” the ſquadrons ride, 

Proud of the purple favours of his bride, 

Then, as a hungry lion, who beholds 


— 2 2 


A ganieſome goat, who friſks about the felds z 


Or beamv fag that grazes on the plain; 
He runs, he roars, he thakes his riſing mane; 
He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws, 
Ihe prey lies panting underneath his paws ;. 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the gore: 
So proud Megentius ruflies on his foes, . | 
And firſt unhappy Acron overthrows : 
Stretch'd at his length, he ſpurns the 
The lance beſmear'd 


ſwarthy ground, 
with blood, lies broken in the 
wound. | 


Then with diſdain the haughty victor view'd 


O-54e5 flying, nor the wretch purſu'd: | | 


Nor thought the daſtard's back deſerv'd a wound, 
But running gain'd th* advantage of the ground. 
Then turning ſhort, he met him face to face, | 
To give his victory the better grace. | 
Oredes falls, in equal fight qppreſs'd: 
Mezentius fix'd his foot upon his breaſt, 
And reſted lance : and thus aloud he crits, 
Lo here the champion of my rebels lies, 
The fields around with [5 Fan ring, : | 
And peals of ſhouts applaud the conqu'ring king, 
At this the vanquiſh'd, with his dying breath, 
Thus faintly ſpoke, and propheſy'd in death: * 
Nor thou, proud man, unpuniſh'd ſhalt remain; 
Like death attends thee on this fatal plain. 
Then, ſourly ſmiling, thus the king reply'd, 
For what belongs to me, let Zove provide : 

But die thou firit, whatever chance enſue: 

2 ſaid, and from the wound the weapon drew: 
A hov'ring miſt came ſwimming o'er his fight, 
And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. 
By Cedicus, Alcathous was flain; F 

Sacratir laid Hydeſpes on the plain: 


6 
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NOT 2 8. 
4 Mirgil. more fhan once, makes his dying war- 
riors propheſy. In this he follows Hamer, who 
makes the expiring Hector foretel the death of Achil- 
Jes his conqueror. | 
+ Virgil has been cenſured for not every-where 
diſtinguiſhing who were of the Tran, and who of 
the Latin party. It is only obſerving what names 
are properly Latin, ſuch as Cædicus, Sacratsr, Raps, 
A. aud what are drawn from the Greek, as Alcathous, 


YER GIL. 
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Orſes the ſtrong to greater ſtrength muſt yield: 

He, with Parihenius, were by Raps kill'd. 

Then brave Ze/japus Hriretes flew, 

Who from Zyran's blood his lineage drew. 

But from his headitrong horſe his fate he found, 

W ho threw his maſter as he made a bound, 

The chief alighting, ſtruck him to the ground. 

Then Clonmus, hand to hand, on foot aflails, _ 
he 779an ſinks, and ANepiunc's ſon prevails, 
Agis the Lycian ſtepping forth with pride, 

To imgle fight the boldeſt foc defy'd. 

Whom Tujcun Falerus by force o'crcame, 

And not bely'd his mighty father's fame. 

Salius to death the great Antronius ſent, 

But the ſame fate the victor underwent ; 

Slain by RNealces hand, well ſkill'd to throw 

The flying dart, and draw the far-deceiving bow. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance z 

By turns they quit the ground, by turns advance; 

Victors, and vanquifh'd in the various field, 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 

'The Gods from heav'n ſurvey the fatal ſtrife, 

And mourn the miſeries of human life. 

Above the reſt two Goddeſſes appear 

Concern'd for each: here Venus, Juns there: 

Amidſt the crowd infernal Azz ſhakes 

Her ſcourge aloft, and creſt of hiſſing ſnakes. 
Once more the proud Mezentius, with diſdain; 

Brandiſh'd his ſpear, and ruſh'd into the plain: 

Where tow'ring in the midmoſt ranks he ſtood, 

Like tall Orien ſtalking o'er theflood: F 

When with his brawny breaſt he cuts the waves, 

His ſhoulders ſcarce the topmoſt billow laves. 


f 
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Or like a monntain-aſh, whoſe roots are ſpread, 


Deep fix'd in earth, in clouds he hides his head. 
The Tran prince beheld him from afar, 
And dauntleſs undertook the doubtful war. 


Collected in his ſtrength, and like a rock, 


Poiz'd on his baſe, Mezentius ſtood the ſhock. 
He ſtood, and meaſuring firſt with careful eyes, 
The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries ; 
My 'trong right hand, and ſword, aſſiſt my {troke ; 
( T houſe only Gods, Mezentius will J 

Hs 
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Hydaſpes, Parthenius, &c. and the confuſion is eaſily 
removed. This is a new proof that the Troun 
tongue was derived from the Grecian, FER 

+ By mentioning Yalerus, the poet pays a compli- 
ment to the noble Valerian family. The famous 


— 
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| Poplicola was of this houſe. 


$ There is great majeſty and ſublimity in this f- 
gure of Orion, ſtalking thro' the waves; and it 55 
not borrowed from mer. 
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His armour from the Trijan pirate torn, 
By my triumphant Lauſus thall be worn. 
He ſaid, and with his utmoſt force he threw 
The wach ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 
Reach'd the celeſtial ſhield that ttop* d the courſe; 
But glancing thence, the yet-unbroken force 
Took a new bent obliquely, and betwixt 
The fide and bowels fam'd 4nihores fix'd, 
Anthores had from Arges travell'd far: 
Alcides friend, and brother of the war: 
Till tir'd with toils, fair /zaly he choſe; 
And in Evander's palace ſought repoſe : 

Now falling by another wound, his eyes 
He caſts to heav'n, on Argos thinks, and dies, 

The pious Trgan then his; jav'lin ſent, 
| The ſhield gave way: thro' treble plates it went 
Of ſolid braſs, of linen trebly roll'd, 
And three bull- hides which round the 5011 
rolled; 

All theſe it paſs d, reſiſtleſs in the courſe, 
Tranſpierc'd his thigh, and ſpent it's dying force. 
'The gaping wound guih'd out a crimſon flood; 
The Tyan, glad with ſight of hoſtile blood, 
His faulchion drew, to cloſer fight addreſs'd, 
And with new force his fainting foe oppreſs'd. 
Hlis father's peril Lauſus view'd with griefy 
He ſigh'd, he wept, he ran to his relief.“ 
And kg heroic youth, 'tis here I mult 
To thy immortal memory be juſt; 
And ſing an act ſo noble and io new, 
Poſterity will ſcarce believe *tis true, 
Pain'd with his wound, and uſelefs for the fight, 
The father ſought to ſave himſelf by flight: 
Incumber' d, ſlow he drag'd the ſpear along, 
Which pierc'd his thigh, and 1 in his buckler hung. 


| Loth from fo tweet a manſion to _ It, 
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The pious youth, reſoly'd on death below _ 
The lifted ſword, ſprings forth to face the ſoe; 
Protects his parent, and prevents the blow. 
Shouts of applauſe ran ringing thro' the field, 
vanqu ind father ſhicld; 

All fir'd with gen'rous indignation ftrive , 

And with a ſtorm of darts, at diſtance drive 


The Trojan clicf: who held at bay from tar, 


On his Fulcanian orb fultain'd the war. 
As when thick hail comes rattling 1 in the wind. 


The ploughman, pallenger, and lab'ring hind 


For ſhelter to the neighb' ring covert ly; 


Or, hous'd, or ſafe in Rollo caverns 1G; 
But that o'erblown, when heay'n above eiu {miles 


Return to tray el, and renew their toils: 


Aneas thus o erwhelm'd on cv'ry tide, 

The ſtorm of darts, undaunted, did abide ; 

And thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threat'ning 
| cry'd. 

Why wilt thou oh to certain death, and rage 1 25 

In raſh attempts, beyond thy tender age, 

Betray'd by pious love? Nor thus forborn 

The youth deſiſts, but with inſulting ſcorn 

Provokes the ling'ring prince: whoſe batience tir'd, 

Gave place, and all his breaſt with fury fir'd. 

For now the fates prepar'd their ſnarpen'd ſheers; 
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And lifted high the flaming ſword a Ppears- 


Which full deſcending, with a frightful way, 
Thro' ſhield and corfiet forc'd th” impetuous way, 


And buried deep in his fair boſom lay. | 


The purple {treams thro! the thin armour ſtrox e, 

And drench'd th' 
woven 

And life at length forſook nis hearing heart, 


NOTES 
* This alludes to a circumſtance in the Roman 
hiſtory. Scipio Africanus, when he was but ſeven— 
teen years old, protected his father in this manner; 
nor did he retreat till he had received twenty-and-ſc- 
ven wounds. Thus Virg!!, in Lavufus, very artifici- 


ally gives us an adumbration of a great atchievement | 


of one of his countrymen. 
+ Pallas is overcome and lain by Turnus, and 
Lauſus by Aneas. Theſe young princes were equal 
in valour; but there is a wide difference betwixt the 
Dravery of their conquerors. Tirmus eagerly ſecks 
the combat, boaſtfully challenges and inſults his 


youthful enemy, who appeared in the field of battle 


For the firſt time. He wiſhes Ebander himſelf was 
preſent, that he might murder the ſon before the fa- 
cher's eyes. 


8 


This 45 tlie courage and behaviour of 


„ 


1 


an Ac -hilles, | 


N.0-T. ES. 
Eneas is very far from attickin 


g Lauſus 


in this manner, when he expetes himſelf for the 


ſake of his father. Do the contrary, he would 
fain ſave his lite; he begs him to reiire from the 
combat; tells ken his tenderneſs tor his father Me- 
zentlils, willbring on his deſtruction ; and does not 
attack him with cagerneſs and fury, till he finds him- 
ſelf obliged to kill him in his own defence. This 
anger is "worthy of Freas, and is the proper cha— 
racer and behaviour of an hero more brave than 
Turnus, but more pious than valiant, The extreme 


danger with which he ſees himſelf ſurrounded, does 


not hinder him from admiring the filial affection ot 
an enemy, who would willingly deſtroy him. 

} The introducing his mother in this ariful man- 
ner, produces a very "affetipg pathos. 


einbroider'd coat his mother 


But | 


= 
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But when, with blood, and palcneſs all o'erſpread, 
Th 2 pious. 3 behcld young Lauſus dead; 
H- griev'd, he wept, the light an image brought 
Of his own filial love; a ſadly p. callng thought. 1 
hen ſtretch'd his hand to hold him up, nd taid, 
Poor hapl-fs youth! what praiſes can be paid 
Jo love fo great, to ſuch tran{cendent ſtore 
Or carthly worth, and ſure prefage of more! 
Accept whate'er .£cas can afford, 
Uyton ch Wy arms, untaken be thy ſword: 
1 all that pleas'd thee living, {till remain 
Cotte, and facies to the flat. 
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N 0 FES. 
*The contraſt of character between L, ſus and 
Lis father, Is Very {lt riking. We are forry lo good a 


vouth ſhold have ſo impious a father. How heroic 
are the ſent une mh of neus on the death of this 
Young prince! The alm pretatis imago, may mean, 
that he is ang by gy arg how he himſelf 
Incl be affected, if the fame thing ſhould happen 
to Ajranius ; or it may have relpect to the piety of 
the ton to the Lg and then, .Fneas is moved 
Wir the dutiiul behaviour of Laujus to AMezentins, 
reſtanbling his own to Anchiſes, | 
It hes been a queſtion, whether or no it is con- 
lütent with decorum, for the hero to give teſtimony 
of himſelf, and boaſt as he does likewiſé in the firit 
book , where the poet makes him fav, I an the fious 
Lneas. . And there ay be found periaps ſome 
other paſſages lixe this, to all which we think it ne- 
ceſſary io anſwer ne for all, 


tion. We ley then, that theſe forms of ip caking 


are not contrary to decorum, as ſome imagine; aud 


that there are ſome circumſtances, 
boaſting, a man of honour may 
of himſcf, which is due to him. This advantage is 
particular to heroes, Who, being clevated above the 
common rank of men, ought to have ſentiments 
-acreeabie to that elevations... What is neceſſary, is, 
that they ſhould fpeak the truth, and that time and 
ace ſhould require thera to do 10. For there is no 
doubt, but that in the paſage of book 1, where 

Fncaz is repreſented overwhelm'd with misfortune, 
bewildered in à deſert, and wandering in an unknown 


where, w W VEE 
give that teſtimony 


country, there is no doubt we ſay, that the pcet 


makes uſe of it with d gnity, to Pow by the diſ- 
courſe which he puts into his hero's mouth, that 
misfortune cannot debaſe his ſentiments. Ther | 18 
a certain greatneſs in uſing it thus; and in this laſt 
example, we may anſwer beſides, that the hero who 
has juſt performed tuch brave exploits, and in the 
whole courle of the poem is ſenſible that he is fo 


as it is but one quet= 


| 


| 


Thy body on thy parents I beſtow, 
To reſt thy ſoul, at leaſt if ſhadows know, 

r have a ſenſe of human things below. 
"There to thy fellow-ghoſts with glory tell, 
Twas by the great Aneas hand I fell.+ 
With this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear: 
Himſelf alliſts to litt him from the ground, 4 
With clotted locks, and blood that Well d frm out 

the wound. 
Meantime his father, now no father, ood, 
And wafh'd his wounds by Trber's yellow flood: 
Oppreſs d 


N T E S. 
hi ighly elevated above other men, ſhould from thence 
conceive great ideas of himſelf. Camilla, in book 


11, having killed Orienthus, a famous hunter, inſults 


"Tug death, and comforts him nevertheleſs with the 
honour of dying from her hand, as Zneas does the 
fon of Mezentius. Theſe ſentiments have ſome- 
thing of a poœtical enthuſiaſm in them; and if poets 
are allowed to boaſt of themſclves, this liberty may 
well be allowed their herocs. Quintilian allows. 
poets this privilege; and indeed, provided the 
manner in which. the poet expreſſes himſelf be cle- 
gant and noble, an expert critic will never find fault 
with him. Montagne lays, upon the lame principle, 
a great man may ſpeak what is true of himſelf, when: 
there is no reaſon to ſuſpect him of affectation; and: 
blames Tacitus for ſaying, „It was at a time when: 
| was prætor, which I lay without vanity.” I. 
tagne perhaps, as being a Caſe 54, thinks that a wan: 
ought not to make any ſcruple of ſpeaking of his 
good fortune: he ſays, that ſo great a man as Tact-. 
745 ought not to have made uſe of this corrective; 
and that he ought not to have imagined there could 
he any vanity in ſaying what was true, though to 
his own advantage, ſince it was neceflary to bring | it 
as an inſtance by the circumſtances of his diſcourſe. 
[t is only affectation therefore which makes boaſtir 
| Unproper in perſons of lower conditions. On the 
' contrary, there is ſometimes a magnanimity in 1 
liſhing what a man has moſt meritorious, either be- 
longing to hiinfelf, or his anceſtors; that is to ſay,, 
when our enemies, or adverſe fortune: have lowered 
us; and above all, when a man fays nothing that is. 
not true: ſuch are the charms of truth, that ſhe even. 
gives a value to words which might be ſuſpected of 
oftentation! So much liberty does a noble courage 
aſſume, when it takes her for a guide in all it's ac— 
tions. 

i Virgil's comb. is admirable, with regard to the 


difference of character diivovered by Turnus and; 


; 


Acneag 
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Oppreſs'd with anguiſh, panting, and o'erſpent, With duſt he ſprinkled firſt his hoary head, ? 
His fainting limbs againſt an oak he leant. “ Then both his lifted hands to heav'n he | 
A bough his brazen helmet did ſuſtain, ſpread ; 7 
His heavicr arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain: Laſt che dear corps embracing, thus he ſaid. ] 


A choſen train of youth around him ſtand, 

His drooping head was reſted on his hand; 

His griſly beard his penſive boſom ſought, 

And all on Lauſus ran his reſtleſs thought. T 

Carcſul, concern'd his danger to prevent, 

He much inquir'd, and many a meſſage ſent- 

To warn him from the field: alas! in vain; 

Behold his mournfu! followers bear him {lain : 

O'er his broad ſhield {till guſh'd the yawning wound, 

And drew a bloody trail along the ground. | 
Far off he heard their crics, far off divin'd. 

The dire event with a foreboding mind. 


IEA ä 


What joys, alas! could this frail being ge, 
That I have been ſo covetous to live ? 


| To ſee my ſon, and ſuch a fon, reſign 


His lite a ranſom for preſerving nune? þ 

And am I then preſerv'd, and art thou loi! ? 
How much too dear has that redemption cot! 

"Tis now my bitter banithment 1 feel ; 

This is a wound too deep for time to heal. 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame, 


My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name. 
| | Chac'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'd 


d: 


For foul miſdeeds, were puniſhments too mil 
L ow'd! 


11 
— — 
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neas in killing Pallas and Lauſus; The bravery 
which Turnus excrts in fighting with Pallas, is 
equal to that of Aneas in c ;nquering Zauſus. But 
the valour of the Tran is accompanied with good- 
nature and gentleneſs; that of the Rurutian with 
hard-heartedneſs and cruelty. Trurnus ſeeks out Pal- 
las, while Lauſus falls into the. hands of Aneas. 
Turnus exclaims, that thedeſtinies had referved Peal- 
{z3 for himſelf ; but Aneas,.conſcious of the inequa- 
lity of the combat, cries out to the young Laujus, 
« Why wilt thou ruſh to certain death?“ Pallas is 
afraid of Turnus, which is one reaſon why he ſhould 
have ſpared him; whereas, in the preſence of Aneas, 
Laujus behaves with ſo forward and menacing a ſpi- 
Tit, that Areas is obliged to fight him againſt his own 
will. Turnus inſults his wounded” antagoniſt: 1 
will give an account to your father, ſays he, of your 
behaviour and abilities. Areas compathonates Lau- 
Jus for the misfortune which he had drawn on him- 
ſelf by his own obſtinacy. The Rutulian returns 
the body of Pallas to his father, on no other ac- 
count than to diſtreſs the good old king; but the 
Trijan returns the body of Lauvſus to be buried 
among his anceſtors. Turnus takes away Pallas 
belt; but Areas ſuffers al Lauſus's arms to remain 
with him. This is an atchicvement of the fame na- 
ture : the polite courage of Au is oppoled to the 
cruel behaviour of Turns. re 

* This is a fine ſubject for the canvaſs, The 


mixture of martial and paſtoral circumſtances is 


Highly beautiful. What a noble principal figure 


would this old tyrant make, reclined, among his at- 
tendants, at the trunk of a large oak on the banks of 
a river, with the utmoſt anguiſh and deſpair in his 
countenance; and yet, at the ſame time, ſeeming to 
xeccive ſome refreſhment from the coolneſs of the 
No. 11. 
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ſhore; his helmet hung on the boughs, and the reſt 
of his armour ſcattered, confuſedly, around him! 
We are pleaſed to find ſome parental tenderneſs in 
Mezentius, whom we have hitherto looked UPON 23 - 
a molt unnatural monſter. | | 
I The ſtrong paternal love of Mezentius finely 
ſoftens his ſavage character. There is no perſon, 
probably, however vicious and depraved, but wha 
hath ſome: ſpark of virtue, and ſome good qualities 
in his heart. The furious and inexorable Achilles 
is endowed with generoſity, the warmeſt friendthip, 
and a noble contempt of death. And it has been 
obſerved, that Miiin would not paint the devil 
without ſome moral virtues: he has not only valour 
and conduct, but eyen compathonate concern: 
'Ehrice he effay'd, and thrice, in ſpite of feorn, 
Tears, ſuch as angels weep, in grict, burſt forth.“ 
B. I. 619. 
Upon theſe principles we cannot defend ſuch a cha- 
racter as Shakeſpeare's Richard III. as proper for the 
ſtage : but much more faulty is the Few's character 
in the Merchant f Fence; who is crucl without ne— 
ceſlity. Theſe are not pictures of human creatures, 
and are beheld with horror and deteſtation. Man is 
of a mixed nature; virtue and vice alternately pre- 
vailing; it being as difficult to find a perſon tho- 
roughly vicious, as thoroughty-virtuous. | 
T. This ſpeech of. Mezentius, over his ſon's dead 
body, is perhaps as fine a picce of pathos as any in 
our poct. It is highly aggravated by the confeſlicn - 
of tis guilt. "The pangs of the exile, and of the 
childlels father, at once ruſh upon him. The one 
is awakened and augmented by the other. How 
ever, revenge ſoon reaſſumes it's ſtation in his vio- 
lent temper ; and, notwithſtanding his Wound, he. 
reſolutely marches out to meet ALS, | 
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] ow'd my people theſe, and from their hate, 
With leſs reſentment could have borne my fate. 
And yet I live, and yet fultain the fight 

Of hated men, and of more hated light : 

Put will not long. With that he rais'd from 

g l . | 

Elis fajüting limbs that ſtagger'd with his wound. 
Vet with a mind refolv'd, and unappal'd | 


» +» 


With pains or perils, for his courſer call'ds __ 
Well-mouth'd, weli-manag'd, whom himſelf did 
ae 5 , 

(11C:S, | 


With dolly care, and mounted with ſueceſs 
1115 aid in arms, his ornament in peace. 
Soothing his courage with a gentle ſtroke, 
The ſteed ſeem'd ſenſible; while thus he ſpoke: 
O Rfbuc, we have liv'd too long for me, * 
Ah lite and long were terms that could agree) 
This day thou either ſhalt bring back the head; 
Anu bloody trophies of the Tꝶian dead: | 
This day thou either ſhalt revenge my woe 
For murder'd Latſus, on his crucl foe; 
Or if inexorable fate deny | 
Our conqueſt, with thy conquer'd maſter die: 
For after ſuch a lord, I reſt fecure, ; 
Thou wilt no foreign reins, or Tryan load en- 
dure. F | | wy 
He ſaid: and ſtrait th* officious courſer kneels 
Jo take his wonted weight. His hands he fills 
With pointed jav'lins: on his head he lac'd 
His glitt'ring helm, which terribly was grac'd 
With waving horſe-hair, nodding from afar ; 
Then ſpur'd his thund'ring ſteed amidit the war, 
Love, anguiſh, wrath, and grief, tomadneſs wrought, 
Deſpair, and ſecret ſhame, and conſcious thought 
Of inborn worth, his lab'ring foul oppreſs'd, 
Roll'd in his eyes, and rag'd within his breaſt; 


Wo 


—— 
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* An hero of a different character would have in- 


roked the aſſiſtance of the Gods, in this adventure; 


but Mezentius, as an atheiſt, addreſſes; and puts all | 


his confidence in, his horſe; . 

+ However a mere modern may be facetious up- 
on the abſurdity of a man's making a ſpeech to his 
horſe ; Virgil very judicioully imitates Homer in this 
particular, And to juſtify it we need not recur (as 
tome do) to the ancient opinion of the 1Mdetempſy- 
1/15 ; ſince the thing is not only beautiful in poetry, 
but agreeable to fact. Many a man has made a 
ſhort tpeech to his horſe, nay to his ſword, or the 
like; as Turnus in the 12th book does to his ſpear. 

t This cruel king is not without his virtues ; we 
are here almoſt apt to pity him. No character 


{nod be painted uniformly vile: perhaps there is 
4 


no ſuch thing in nature as a monſter without the 
* — 


— 


Then loud he call'd Æneas thrice by name, 
The loud repeated voice to glad Æneas came. 
Great Ye, he ſaid, and the far-ſhooting God, 
Inſpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. $ 
He ſpoke no more, but haſten'd, void of fear, 
And threaten'd with his long protended ſpear. 

To whom Megentius thus. Thy vaunts are vaing 
My Lauſus lies extended on the plain: 1 5 
He's loſt! thy conqueſt is already won, 


The wretched fire is murder'd in the fon. 


Nor fate I fear, but all the Gods dety, | 
Forbear thy threats, my bus'neſs is to die 
But firſt receive this parting legacy. 5 
He ſaid; and {trait a whirling dart he ſent: 
Another after, and another went. 

Round in a ſpacious ring he rides the field, 
And vainly plies th' impenctrable ſhield 5» 
Thrice rode he round, and thrice Aneas wheel'd, 
Turn'd as he turn'd ; the golden orb withſtood 
The ſtrokes ; and bore about an iron wood. 
Impatient of delay, and weary grown, 

Still to defend, and to defend alone: | 
To wrench the darts which in his buckler light, 
Urg'd, and o'er-labour'd in unequal fight: 

At length reſolv'd, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temple of the warrior horſe. e 
Juſt where the ſtroke was aim'd, th' unerring ſpear 
Made way, and ſtood transfix'd thro' either ear. 
Seiz'd with unwonted pain, ſurpriz'd with fright, 
The wounded ſteed curvets; and rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind 

Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. 

Down comes the rider headlong from his height, 
His horſe came after with unwieldy weight ; 

And flound'ring forward; pitching on his head, 
His lord's incumber'd thoulder overlaid. J 


- 
j 
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leaſt ſpark of virtue; for as the moſt virtuous 
man has his vices, ſo the moſt vicious man has his 
Virtues. L 


This addreſs of Aneas to the Gods is a fine 


cContraſt to the impiety of Mezentius, who acknow- 


leges no,other divinity than his own arm. It is to 
be obſerved, that this prayer 1s very ſhort ; the pre- 
ſence of a furious enemy would not permit him to 
fay more. | | | 
| Mezentins is ſuppoſed to defy the Gods, fo far 
as to ſay, If there were any Gods, and if they were 
here, I would not ſpare them; 1. e. I would attack 
them, as I do thee. * 

He reared himſelf upon his hinder feet, and 
then again ſprung foreward upon his fore- feet, and 
ſo tumbled upon his face. Rueus ſuppoſes calci bus 
to be meant of his hinder feet ; and nx may be ſo, 

: though 


. 
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From either hoſt the mingled ſhouts, and cries, 

Of Trojans and Ruttiilians rend the ſkies: 

HAncas haſt'ning, wav'd his fatal ſword 

High o'er his head, with this reproachtul word : | 

Now, where are now thy vaunts, the fierce diſdain 

Of proud Mezentius, and the lofty ſtrain * 
Struggling, and wildly ſtaring on the ſkies, 

With ſcarce recover'd ſight, he thus replies. 

Why theſe inſulting words, this waſte of breath, 

To ſouls undaunted, and ſecure of death? 

»Tis no diſhonour for the brave te die, 

Nor came I here with hope of victory: 

Nor aſk I life, nor fought with that deſign: 

As I had us'd my fortune, uſe thou thine, 


4 . 
r * — 


9 + 
though it is not neceſſary; and we rather underſtand 
it of the other: becauſe the poſition of the words 
| ſeems to require it; and the idea is better to ſup- 
poſe him pawing in the air with his fore feet. 

* Notwithſtanding Mezentius's former contempt 
of all religious rites, his praying to Aneas for 
ſepulture is highly natural. We ſee every day the 
moſt reſolute and hardened change their opinions 
and language at the hour of death; ſo natural is it 
for man to acknowledge the power of a deity in ſpite 
of himſelf; and ſo difficult is it intirely to efface the 
firſt impreſſions of religion. We ſhould likewiſe 
remember, that the ancients thought it was the ſe- 
yereſt misfortune to be deprived of the rites of burial : 
as we have ſeen in the inſtanee of Palinurus, and 
which might be proved from a thouſand paſſages 


| He ſaid, and to the ſword his thront apply'd. ! 


* WP 


My dying fon contracted no ſuch band; 
The gift is hateful from his murd'rer's hand, 
For this, this only favour let me ſus; 

If pity can to conquer'd focs be due; 
Refuſe it not: but let my body have 

The lait retreat of human kind, a grave.“ 
Too well I know th” infulting people's hate ; 
Protect me from their vengeance aticr fate: 
This refuge for my poor remains provide, 
And lay my much-lov'd Latiſi by my ſide: 


The crimſon ſtream diſtain'd his arms around, 
And the difdainful foul came ruthing thro' the 
wound. | 


* . * . 
4 1 4 


„„ 5 
Euripides may, at firſt fight, appear to be, in fome 
meaſure, aſcititious, as well as the lait of the 4% 
of aßphocles, if the reader does not frequently refſect 
on what we have before inſinuated, that not to be 
buried was by the ancients eſteemed a more dreadful 
puniſhment than death itſelf. Hence it came to 
paſs, that the death of the heroes of the theatre 
were, by no means, a ſufficient unravelling of the 
plot. Tt was neceſſary to add the honours or want 
of ſepulture to render the action complete. And 
this, without doubt, gives us a key to all the an- 
cient denoiiemens both of epic poetry, as in Homer's 
deſcription of the funeral rites for Hectr and Pa- 
troclus; and of tragedy likewiſe, as in the Aiaæ, the 
Phenicians, and many others; the unravellings of 


among the ancients, Ihe laſt act of the tragedy of 


principles and notions reccived by antiquity, 
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whoſe plots will always diſpleaſe, if we forget the. 
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Ancas eres: 4 trophy ef the ſpoils of Mezentius; grants a truce for burying the dead ; and ſends home the- 
b:dy , Pallas with great ſolemnity. Latinus calls a council to propoſe offers of peace 1o Aneas, which. 


orcaſums great animsſity betwixt Turnus aud Drances: in the mean time there is a ſharp engagement- ef 


the horje; wWheretn Camilla. egnalizes herſelf; is killed: and the Latin tres are entirely defeated. 


—— — — 


CARCE had the roſy morning rais'd her head“ 
AJ Above the waves, and left her wat ry beds _ 
The pious chief, .whom double cares attend 
For his unbury'd ſoldiers, and his friend: 
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Let firſt to heav'n perform'd a victor's vows: 
He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs: 
Then on a riſing ground the trunk he plac'd; 
| Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 


N. O T. E S. | | 
* This book is adorned with the epiſode of Ca- 
milla, as the ninth is with that. of Ny, and Eurya- 
Jus. There are but few books, which are intirely 
taken up in relating the affairs belonging. to the 
main ſubject; but we may obſerve how theſe orna- 
ments differ the one from the other. Indeed, all the 
books have, for the moſt part, one circumſtance com- 
mon to all; the firſt, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, ex- 
cepted; that is, ſays Scaliger, they conclude with a 
death. Some ſuppoſe, that this was done deſignedly 
by the poet; and others, that ſuch a diſtribution came 
by chance, and that Virgil died without determining 
how to begin his books. However, one may well 
judge, for example, that he intended to begin his 
ſecond book, with the recital of taking Troy ; but it 
is by no means certain, that he had. determined to 
begin all the other books withthoſe very verſes which 
we now read at their feveral beginnings. As to 
each book's ending with a remarkable ae..th, we 
content ourfelves with obſerving, that they have no 
reſemblance the one with the other. For it the ſe- 


| ly admire the poet's art. | 
which are entirely of war and -combats, prove what 
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third, has no relation either to her death, or to that 
of Dido at the end of the fourth, and ſtill leſs to P 
linurus's death, with which the fifth is ended. Be- 
ſides, one may obſerve, that theſe four deaths, deſ- 
cribed in the firſt part of the poem, have no reſem- 
blance with thoſe which happen in the ſecond; 
namely, that of Mezentius, Camilla, and Turnus, 
And theſe latter, though very near each. other both 
in time and place, and by the ſubject which renders - 
them alike, are ſtil] ſo diverſified by .the manner in 
which they are deſcribed, that one cannot ſuſficient- 


The three laſt books, 


we advance - and it is very difficult not to fall into 
the contrary fault, from the reſemblance of warlike 
actions which muſt neceſſarily be deſcribed. The 
harangues of Turnus and Drances, the lamentation 
of Evander and Auncas onthe death of Pallas, the 
little hiſtory. of Camilla, the attack of her cavalr; 

compared ſo happily to the flux and reflux of the 
ſea; and laſtly, the general defeat of the Latins.atter 


cond book ends with the death of Creuſa, it is caſy 
to fee, that the death of 432/z/es, which ends the 
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the death of Camilla, all theſe, we ſay, are inimi- 


| table pictures. And when we conſider how many 
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The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 


Fear it no more: for tierce Mezentius lies, 
And in this omen is already {lain. 
And I, at heav'n's appointed hour, may find 


Your warlike eniigns waving in the wind.“ 


That conguer'd earth be their's for which they 
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Now on a naked ſhag in triumph borne, 

Was hung on high ; and glitter'd from afar : 

A trophy ſacred to the God of war. 

Above his arms, fix'd on the leatlefs wood, 

Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmcar'd with blocd; 
His brazen buckler on the left was ſeen ; 
Truncheons of {hiver'd lances hung between: 

And on the right was plac'd his corllet, bor'd ; 

And to the neck was ty'd his unavailing ſword, 

A crowd of chiefs inclole the godlike man: 

Who thus, conſpicuous in the midit, began. 
Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with ſure ſuc- 
1 oo N 

The greater part perform'd, atchieve the leſs. 

Now follow cheartul to the trembling town; 
Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it won. 


As the firit-fruits of war, a ſacrifice. _ 
Turnus ſhall fall extended on the plain; 


Prepar'd in arms, purſue your happy chance: 
That none unwarn'd, may plead his ignorance: 


Meantime the rites and fun'ral pomps prepare, 

Due to your dead companions of the war : * 

The laſt reſpect the living can beſtow, _ 

To ſhield their ſhadows from contempt below. 
| fought; . 

And which for us with their own blood they bought. 

But firſt the corps of our unhappy friend, 


To the ſaid city of Evander ſend: 


U — 
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Who not inglorions in his age's bloom, 

Was hurry'd hence by too ſcvere a doom. 

Thus, weeping while he ſpoke, he took his way, 

Whcre, now in death, lamented Pallas lay: 7 

Acetes watch'd the corps; whoſe youth defery'd 

The father's truit, and now the ſon he ſerv'd 

With equal faith, but Jeſs auſpicious care: 

TIT attendants of the flain his ſorrows ſhare. 

A troop of Tryans mix'd with theſe appear, 

And mourning matrons with diſhevell'd hair. 

Soon as the prince appears, they raiſe a cry; . 

All beat their breaſts, and echoes rend the ſky. 

T hey rear his drooping forehead from the ground : 

But when Annes view'd the grifly wound 

Which Pallas in his manly boſom bore, 

And the fair fleſh diſtain'd with purple gore; 

Firſt, melting into tears, the pious man 

Deplor'd ſo ſad a fight, then thus began. 
Unhappy youth! when fortune gave the reſt 


Of all my wiſhes, the refus'd the beſt! 


She came ; but brought not thee along, to bleſs 
My longing cyes, and {hare in my ſucceſs :; 
She grudg'd thy ſafe return, the triumphs due 
Lo proſp'rous valour, in the public view. 


Not thus I promis'd, when my father lent 


Thy needleſs ſuccour with a ſad conſent ; 
Embrac'd me parting for th' Etryurian land, 
And ſent me to poſſeſs a large command. 

He warn'd, and from his own experience told, 
Our toes were warlike, diſciplin'd and bold: 


| And now perhaps, in hopes of thy-return, 


Rich odours on his loaded altars burn ; 
While we, with vain officious pomp, Prepare 


To ſend him back his portion of the war; 


OY * a. 
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excellent paſſages are to be found in thele laſt three 


books, we cannot poſſibly imagine how the learned : 
M. Guyet could think they were not written by /:r- 


gi). Few of the learned are of his opinion. I: 
may be granted, that the verification of theſe laſt 
books is not fo cloſe and preft, as that of the former. 


— But we do not Know whether one might not 
affirm, that tf ſubject- matters which they contain, 


are not more diverting, and at leaſt more accommo- | 
dated to our prefent manners. Actions of valour, | 
and wonders of the ſword, and different incidents, 
extremely delight the reader, who loves to {ce con- 
tinual changes of fortune: and it is this which the 


authors of romances of chivalry perpetually aim at: 


but this muſt be determined by the reader. 


burial : but if it ſo happened that any one died, and 


buried him. 


N Or A $6: 
there was at the ſame time a neceſſity of perform- 
ing a ſacrifice, the friends of the deceaſed always 
{trove to go through with the ſacrifice, before they 
Thus, when it was told to Hzratiis 
Pulvillis, while he was conſecrating the capitol, 
that his ſon was dead, he cried out, Caduver ſit: nor 
would he engage in his funeral, till he had finiſhed 
the conſecration. 
is herc introduced paying his vows to heaven, before 
he celebrates the ſcpulturc of Pallas, and his com- 

anions. | 

+ The Greeks, as well as the Itulians, placed their 

dead in the porches of their houles. es 
} At the appearance of Areas their grief and la- 


mentations are renewed ; a circunitance imitated by 
* It was a cuſtom among the Romans, never to 
| facrifice when they were polluted with the rites of 


Statius T heb. b. 6, Ver. 42. It was a ceremony 
among the ancients, to renew their lamentations at 


No. 12. 


the N a king, or perſon of diſtinction. 


3 


A bloody 


According to this cuſtom, Aicas 
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And vet, unhappy 


Tut what a champion nas th' Aiiſenian colt, 


To raiſe the breathicſs body from the ground; 


Of oaken twigs they twilt an caly bier; 


The body on this rural herſe is borne, 
* Strew 


ed the news that their {ons were flain in battle, were 


with great ſolemnity, and a kind of ſtern pride in 
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A bloody breathleſs body: which can owe | | 


No farther debt, but to the pow'rs below. 

The wretched father, ere, his rage is run, 

Shall view the fun'ral honours of his lon. 

Theſe are my triumphs of the Latiun war; 

Fruits of my plighted faith, and boaſted care. 
ire, thou ſhalt not ſee 

A on, whoſe death diſgrac'd his arceltry; 

Thou thalt not bluſh, old man, however griev'd : 


8 1 
: 


hy Pallas no diſhoneſt wound receiv'd.“ 
He dy'd no death to make thee with, too late, 
"hon hadſt not liv'd to ſee his ſhameful fate. 


* 


111 
10 


And what a friend halt thou, A/canrus, loſt! | 
Thus having mourn'd, he gave the word around, 
And chofe a thouſind horſe, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troeps, to wait the funeral: 
To bear him back, and thare Evard:r's grief; 
{A well-becoming, bit a weak relief.) | 


hen on their ſhoulders the fad burden rear. 


'd leaves and fun'ral greens the bier adorn. 

All pale he hes, and looks a lovely flow'r, 

New cropt by virgin hards to dreſs the bow'r : 

Untaded yet, but yet unfed below, . 

No more to mother earth or the green ſtem ſhall 
We. : | 3 

Then two fair veſts, of wond'rous work and colt, 

Or purple woven, and with gold emboſs'd, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 

Which with her hands Srdnian Dido wrought. 

One veſt array'd the corps, and one they {pread 

O'er his clos'd eyes, and wrap'd around his head: 

That when the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, 

The caiching fire might burn the golden caul. 


* The matrons of Lacedemin, when they recctv- 


wont to come forth, and inſpect their wounds, both 
before and behind ; and when they found the greater 
number was before, they conducted the bodies of 
their children to the monuments of their anceſtors, 


their countenances : but if they perceived any wounds 
behind, weeping and bluſhing for ſhame, they de- 
parted with the utmoſt ſecrecy, leaving the dead 
bodies to be interred in the common ſepulchre ;. or 
carried them away by (tealth, to be privately buried 
at home. | 


+ Human ſacrifices were common on theſe occa- 
lions among the ancicits, 


Beſides, the ſpoils of foes in battle flain, 
When he deſcended on the Zatian plain: 
Arms, trappings, horſes, by the herſe he led 
In long array, (th” atchievements of the dead.) 
Then, pinion'd with their hands behind, appear 
Th unhappy captives, marching in the rear: + 
Appointed of 'rings in the victor's name, 

To ſprinkle with their blood, the fun'ral flame. 
Interior trophics by the chiefs are borne ; 


j Gantieis and helms, their loaded lands adorn ; 


And fair inſcriptions hx'd, and titles read 
Of Zatian leaders conquer'd by the dead. 
Acates on his pupil's corps attends, 
With teble ſteps; fupported by his friends: 
Pauling at ev'ry pace, in ſorrow drown'd, 
_Petwixt their ar eus he ſinks upon the ground. 
Where grovling, while he les in deep deſpair, 
He beats his brealt, and rends his hoary hair. 
he champion's chariot next is ſeen to roll, 
Belmear'd with hoſtile blood, and honourably foul; 
To cloſe the pomp, Athen, the ſtecd of ſtate, 
Is led, the fun'rals of his lord to Walt. 
Stripp'd of his trappings, with a fulien Pace 4 
He walks, and the big tcars run rolling down his 
face. | | IE 1 
The lance of Pallas, and the crimſon creſt, 
Are borne behind; the victor ſciz'd the teſt. &. 
The march begins: the trumpets hoarſly found, 
The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 
Thus while the T %u and Arcadian hore, 
To Pallantean tow'rs direct their courſe, 
In long proceflion rank'd; the pious chief 


| Stop'd in the rear, aid gave a vent to grief. 


The public care, he faid, which war attends, 
Diverts our preſent woes, at leaſt ſuſpends : 
Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwell; 
Hail holy relics, and a laſt farewel ! || 
| | | | He. 
F)) are nee. 
} This is a moit affecting image. It is drawn 
from ITiiad 17, Wherg 4cLilles's horſes weep for their 
maſter. Ariſtette and Pliny inform us, that theſe 
animals often lament their maliters when killed in 
battle, and even thed tears for them. lian reports 
the ſame of clephants, when they are carried from 
their native country. = | 1 
$ Fits is arttully introduced: the poet takes care 
to remind us, that ſome of Pallas's infignia remain- 
ed ith Turnus, Which afterwards proved fo fatal to 
him. Oo „„ 
|| The ſentiments of this farewel-fpeech have a 
noble ſimplicity ; the conciſeneſs of it is admirable, 
and highly proper to the occaſion. With what des 


teſtation does this pious prince ſpeak of war! 
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He ſaid no more, but inly though he mourn'd, Your anſwer we ſhall thankfully relate, 


Reſtrain'd his tears, and to the camp return'd. And favours granted to the Latian ſtate: | 

Now {uppliants, from Laurentum lent, demand Tf wild fuccefs cur labour thail attend, 
A truce, with olive branclies in their hand. Think peace concluded, and the king your friend: 
Obteſt his clemency, and from the plain | | Let Turns leave the realm to vour command: 
Beg leave to draw the bodies ef their tlain. And ſeck alliance in fome other land: 

They plead, that none thoſe common rites deny Build you the city which your fates aſſign: | 
To conquer'd foes, that in fair battle die. Ve ſhall be proud in the great work to Join. Ws 
All cauſe of hate was ended in their death; Thus Drunces; and his words ſo well perſuade 11 
Nor could he war with bodies void of breath. | }he reſt impower'd, that foon a truce is made. | 
A king, they hop'd, would hear a king's requelt : Trolve days the term allow'd: and during thoſe, 

Whoſe fon he once was call'd, and once his gueit, Laitins and Troans, now no longer foes, 

Their ſuit, which was too jult to be deny'd, Mix'd in the woods, for fun'ral piles prepare, 
The hero grants, and farther thus reply d: | 1o fell the timber, and forget the war. 

O Laticn princes, how ſevere a fate Loud axes thro' the groaning groves reſound: 

In cauſcleſs quarrels has involv'd your ſtate! Oak, mountain-aſh, and poplar, ſpread the ground æ 
And arm'd againſt an unoffending man, | Firs fall from high: and ſome the trunks receive, 

Who ſought your friendthip ere the war began! In loaden wains, with wedges ſome they cleave. 

You beg a truce, which I would gladly give, And now the fatal news by fame is blown y/ 
Not only for the ſlain, but thoſe who live. Thro' the hort circuit of tht Aycadiun town, * 
T came not hither but by heav'n's command, Of Valias ſlain: by Tame, which juſt before 1 
And ſent by fate to ſhare the Lation land. His triumphs on Uiſtended pinions bore. _ | 

Nor wage I wars unjuſt; your king d-ay'd | Ruthing from out the gate, the people ſtand, ! 

My proffer'd friendſhip, and my promis d bride. Each with a fün'ral lambean in his hand: 5 
Left me for Turnus; Turns then ſhould try Wildly they flare, diſtracted with amaze: 2 

His cauſe in arms, to conquer or to die. Ihe fields are lighten'd with a fiery blaze, 8 

My right and his are in diſpute: the flain - hat caſt a ſudden ſplendor on their friends, | ; 
Fell without fault, our quarrel to maintain. (The marching troop which their dead prince at- | 
In equal arms let us alone contend ; * FEES} | . 
And let him vanquiſh, whom his fates befriend. Both partics meet: they raiſe a doleful cry: = 1 
This is the way, ſo tell him, to poſſeſs Ihe matrons from the walls with thrieks reply: | 
The royal virgin, and reitore the peace. | And their mix'd mourning rends the vaulted iky. 1 

Bear this my meſſage back; with ample leave Ibe town is fill'd with tumult and with tears, $ 
That your {lain friends may fun'ral rites receive. Till the loud clamours reach Evender's ears: it 

Thus having ſaid, th' ambaſſadors amaz'd, t Forgetful of his fate, he runs along, 3 2 
Stood mute a while, and on each other gaz'd: Wich a diſorder'd pace, and cleaves the throng : 1 
Drances, their chief, who harbour'd in his breaſt J Falls on the corps, and groaning there he lies, ? 

Long hate to Turnus, as his toe profeſs'd, With filent grict, that ſpeaks but at his eyes: o 

Broke ſilence firſt, and to the godlike man, Short fighs and ſobs ſucceed : till ſorrow breaks j 

With graceful action bowing, thus began: A paliage, and at once he weeps and ide2ks. 5 | 

Aufpicious prince, in arms a mighty name, | O Pailas ! thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word! 0 
But yet whoſe actions far tranſcend your fame: To fight with caution, not to tempt the ſword, 
Would I your juſtice or your force exprels, I warnd thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
Thought can but equal; and all words are le: What perils youthful ardour would purſue : 5 
5 | Po I een | . | | =: . | That: 
BY ” N G T ES. N % ˙ | 
* Tt ought to be obſerved, thai Zneas, in this paſ- | lines, proceeding more from his implacable hatred 

| ſage, makes the firſt propoſal of deciding the war by | to Turnus, than from his love to H. This thort . 

a fingle combat. Fe: . | ſprech prepares us for the ſtriking part he is about to ” 

I It is very judicious to repreſent the Latins as | act in this book. | Ex 

deeply affected with the great humanity of Aneass t This grief for a conſiderable time topt the paſ- 
ſpeech, and, in conſequence of it, highly prejudiced | ſage of his voice, and at length opened it; both theſe 
in his favour. And equally artful. is the compli- | are true as to Gittezent parts of time: excels of ſor- 

ment, that Drances pays the hero, in the following J row firſt makes us dumb, and then makes us fpeak 
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That boiling blood would carry thee too far ! 
Yourg as thou wert jn dangers, raw to war: 
O curit eſſay of arms, diſaſtrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody f1-1ds, and fights to come! 
Hard elements of inauſpicious war, | 
ain vows to hoav'n, and unavailing care! 


Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 


Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled : 
Pra, ſcioms of ills, an! leaving me behind, 

To drink the dregs of lite by fate aſſign'd.“ 
Beyond the goal of nature J have gone: 

My Pallas late ſet out, hut reach'd too ſoon. 
If, from my league againſt th' Agenten ſtate, 
Amidſt their weapons 1 had found my fate, 
(Deſerv'd from them) then I had been return'd 


A breathleſs victor, and my ſon had mourn'd. 
Let will not I my Tran friend upbraid, 


Nor grudge th' alliance I fo gladly made. 


Twas not his fault my Pallas fell fo young, 


But my own crime for having liv'd too long. 

Yet, ſince the Gods had deſtin'd him to die, 

At leaſt he led the way to victory: 5 

Firit for his friends he won the fatal ſhore, 

And ſent whole herds of flaughter'd foes before: 
A death too great, too glorious to deplore. 

Nor will I add new honours to thy grave; 
Content with thoſe the Tran hero gave. 

That fun'ral pomp thy Phrygran friends deſign'd; 
In which the Tiſcan chiefs, and army join'd : 
Great ſpoils, and trophies gain'd by thee, they bear: 
Then let thy own atchievements be thy ſhare. 

Ev*n thou, O Turnus, hadit a trophy ſtood, 

Whoſe mighty trunk had better grac'd the wood, 
If Pallas had arriv'd, with equal length 
Of years, to match thy bulk with equal ſtrength. _ 


But why, unhappy man, doſt thou detain 


Theſe troops to view the tears thou ſhed'ſt in vain ! 


Go, friend, this meſſage to your lord relate : 


Tell him, that if [ bear my bitter fate, 


* 
0 
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(For ancient cuſtom had ordain'd it ſo) 


And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead, 


Amid the blaze, their pious brethren throw. 


And ſhiver'd lances gather'd from the plain, 


2 


Ard after Pallas death, live ling ring on, 
'Tiz to behold his vengeance for my ſon, 
I itay for Turns ; whole devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead: 
My ton and I expect it from his hand ; 
lis all that he can give, or we demand. 
Joy is no more: but I would gladly go, 
Jo greet my Pallas with ſuch news below. 
The morn had now diſpell'd the ſhades of night; 
Reſtoring toils, when the reſtor'd the light: 
The Tran king, and Tiſcan chief, command 
Jo raiſe the piles along the winding ſtrand : 
Their friends convey the dead to fun'ral fires; IJ 
Black ſmould'ring ſinoke from the green wood ex- 
Pires; „ 
The light of heav'n is chok d, and the new day re- 
tires. : 


Then thrice around the kindled piles they go: 
Thrice horie and foot about the fires are led, 


Tears trickling down their breaſts bedew the 
ground; | ESO 
And drums and trumpets mix their mournful 
ſound. | | 


The ſpoils, in battle taken from the foe; _ © 
Helms, bitts emboſs'd, and ſwords of ſhining ſteel, 
One caſts a target, one a chariot-wheel ; 

Some to their fellows their own arms reſtore: _ 
The faulchions which in luckleſs fight they bore : 
Their bucklers pierc'd, their darts beſtow'd in vain, 


Whole herds of offer'd bulls about the fire, 

And briſtled boars, and woolly ſheep expire. 

Around the piles a careful troop attends, 

To watch the waſting flames, and weep their burn- 
ing friends. 


- ” Ling'ring 
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* A true pathos reigns throughout this whole 
ſpeech of Hvander. The various turns of paſſion, 
and the alternate addreſſes to the living and the 


dead, are the very language of ſorrow. The cir- 


cumſtances of tenderly approaching him for being 
too forward and eager in the battle; the envying his 


wife for dying before ſhe could be witneſs to fo 


great a calamity; the image of this misfortune's 
happening to him in extreme old age, when he is by 
nature Incapacitated to ſtruggle with it; the wiſhing 


he had died in his fon's ſtead ; need not, we hope,“ 


be pointed out to any reader of ſenſibility, and a 


8 * 
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feeling heart. There is ſomething very noble and 
heroical in his ſaying, that he will not accuſe the 
Trans of being the occaſion of his ſon's death, 
and that he will never reproach himſelf for entering 
into a league with them. The only circumſtance 
that can poſſibly adminiſter any conſolation, is, that 
he died like a true hero; © his wounds all fair, and 
honeſt, on the breaſt.” He concludes by ſaying, 
that he is aſhamed to have ſo long detained, by his 
ſorrow, the ſoldiers from the fight; and hopes only 
to live long enough to ſee his enemy Turnus puniſh- 
ed for his cruelty. Ns 


— 
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Ling'ring along the ſhore, till dewy night 
New decks the face of heav'n with ſtarry light. 
The conquer'd Latians, with like pious care, 
Piles without number for their dead prepare ; 
Part, in the places where they fell, are laid; 
And part are to the neighb'ring fields convey'd. 
'The corps of kings, and captains of renown, 
Borne off in ſtate, are bury'd in the town: 
The reſt unhonour'd, and without a name, 
Are caſt a common heap to feed the flame. 
Trans and Latians vie with like deſires 
Jo make the field of battle ſhine with hres 
And the promiſcuous blaze to heay'n aſpires. 
Now had the morning thrice renew'd the light, 
And thrice diſpell'd the ſhadows of the night; 
When thoſe who round the waſted fires remain 
Perform the laſt ſad office to the flain: _ 
They take the yet warm aſhes, from below; | 
Theſe, and the bones unburn'd, in earth beſtow : 
Theſe relicks with their country rites they grace; 
And raiſe a mount of turf to mark the place. 
But in the palace of the king, appears * 
A ſcene more ſolemn, and a pomp of tears. | 
| Maids, matrons, widows, mix their Common moans :' 
Orphans their fires, and fires lament their ſons, 
All in that univerſal forrow ſhare, 
And curſe the cauſe of this unhappy war. 
A broken league, a bride unjuſtly ſought, 4 
A crown uſurp'd, which with their blood is bought! 
Theſe are the crimes, with which they load the 
name e . 
Of Turnus, and on him alone exclaim. 
Let him, who lords it o'er th' Auſonian land, 
Engage the Tran hero hand to hand: 
His is the gain, our lot is but to ſerve : 
Tis juſt, the ſway he ſeeks, he ſhould deſerve. 
This Drances aggravates; and adds, with ſpight, 
His foe expects, and dares him to the fight. 
Nor Turnus wants a party, to ſupport 
His cauſe and credit, in the Latian court. 
His former acts ſecure his preſent fame; 
And the queen ſhades him with her mighty name. 
While thus their factious minds with fury burn; 
The legates from th* Ælolian prince return: | 
Sad news they bring, that after all the coſt, 
And care employ'd, their embaſſy is loſt: 
That Diomede refus'd his aid in War; 
Unmov'd with preſents, and as deaf to pray r. 


* 
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| NOTES. | 
* By the words fatalem Æneam, the commentators 

in general underſtand, that Æneas would prove fatal 
or deſtructive to the Trejans. But we rather take 
Ne. ia = 


| Outcalts, abandon d by the care of heat n 


Some new alliance muſt elſewhere be ſought; 


{| Or peace with Try on hard conditions bought. 


Latinus, funk in ſorrow, finds too late 
A foreign fon is pointed out by fate: * 
And till Auneas {hall Lavinia wed, 


The wrath of heav'n is hov'ring o'er his head. 


The Gods, he faw, eſpous'd the juſter ſide, 


When late their titles in the field were try'd: 
Witneſs the freſh laments, and fun'ral tears un- 


dry A. | 


Thus, full of anxious thought, he ſummon'd all 


U | The Latian ſenate to the council hall: 


The princes come, commanded by their head, 
And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 
Supreme in pow'r, and rev'rence for his ycars, 

He takes the throne, and in the midit appears: 
Majeiti-ally ſad, he firs in ſtate, | 

And bids his envoys their ſucceſs relate. 

© When Yenulus began, the murm'ring ſound 
Was huſh'd, and ſacred ſilence reign'd around. 
We have, ſaid he, perform'd your high comman!: 
And paſs'd with peril a long tract of land: 

We reach'd the place delir'd, with wonder fill'd, 
The Grecian tents, and riſing tow'rs beheld. 
Great Diomede has compaſs'd round with walls 


| The city, which Argyripa he calls; 


From his own Argos nam'd: we touch'd, with joy, 
The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Ty, 
When introduc'd, our preſents firſt we bring, 
Then crave an initant audience from the king: 
His leave obtain'd, our native ſoil we name ; 
And tell th' important cauſe for which we came, 
Attentively he heard us, while we ſpoke ; 

Then, with ſoft accents, and a pleaſing look, 
Made this return. Auſonian race of old 
Renown'd for peace, and for an age of gold, 
What madneſs has your alter'd minds poſſeſs'd, 
To change for war hereditary reſt ? 
Solicit arms unknown, and tempt the ſword, 

(A needleſs ill your anceſtors abhorr'd.)  _ 
We, (tor myſelt I ſpeak, and all the name 

Of Erecians, whoto Troy's deſtruction came) 
Omitting-thoſe who were in battle ſlain, 

Or borne by rolling Simois to the main: 

Not one but ſuffer'd, and too dearly bought 

The prize of honour which in arms he ſought, +_ 
Some doom'd to death, and ſome in exile driv'n, 


So 


9 55 Nr 
them to mean, that Aneas was deſtined or called by 
the fates to marry Lavinia, &c. 


\ + There is ſomething vaſtly pleaſing to the mind 


322 in 
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So worn, ſo wretched, ſo deſpis'd a crew, 

As ev'n old Priam might with pity view. 

Witneſs the vellels by Minerva toſs'd 

In ſtorms, the vengeful Capharean coalt ;* 4 

Th Eubaan rocks: the prince, whoſe brother led 

Our armies to revenge his injur'd bed, ns 

In Egypt loſt ; UhyJes, with his men, 

Have ſecn Charybdirs, and the Cyclops den : 
Why ſhould I name {domeneus, in vain, 

Reſtor'd to ſceptres, and expell'd again? 

Or young Achilles, by his rival flain? 

Ex'n he, the king of men, the toremoſt name 
Of all the Greeks, and moſt renown'd by fame, 
The proud revenger of another's wite, 

Yet by his own adult'reſs loſt his life: 

Fell-at his threſhold, and the ſpoils of Trey 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. T 
The Gods have envy'd me the ſweets of life, | 
My much-lov'd country, and my more-loy'd wife: 
Baniſh'd from both, I mourn ; while in the ſky, 

Transform d to birds, my loſt companions fly: _ 

| Hov'ring about the coaſts they make their moan 3; 

And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. 

What ſqualid ſpectres, in the dead of night, 

Break my ſhort fleep, and ſkim before my fight! 
I might have promis'd to myſelf thoſe harms, 

Mad as J was, when I with mortal arms 

Preſum'd againſt immortal pow'rs to move, 

And violate with wounds the queen of love. | 
Such arms this hand ſhall never more employ; 
No hate remains with me to ruin'd Tray. 

I war not with it's duſt; nor am J glad 

To think of paſt events, or good or bad. 
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in ſeeing this old hero, whom we remember to have 


beheld ſo active and fierce in the /rad, retiring from 
war in his old age, and exhorting the ambaſſadors to 
peace. 2 . 

* The following lines contain an epitome of the 
ſufferings and adventures of all the Grecian chiefs, 
that affiſted at the ſiege of Troy. It is very natural 
to make this old hero dwell at large on the mis- 
fortunes which had happened to his companions in 
the war. | | 

+ Sce the Oreftes of Sophocles: and the Agamem- 
noms of #ſchylus, and Thomſon ; and Odyſſey, b. 11, 
for a molt noble and pathetic deſcription of this 
Event. 25 5 
I Diamiede imputes his misfortunes to his raſfineſs 
in having wounded Venus: which circumſtance gives 
a weight and importance to this Goddefs, the mo- 
ther and protectreſs of Ancas. It is obſervable he 
does not mention his having wounded Mars. 


— 3 


| Your preſents I return: whate'er you bring 


Jo buy my friendſhip, ſend the Tran king. 
We met in fight, I know him to my coſt ; 


Wich what a whirling force his lance he tofs'd : 


Heav'ns, what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw! 8 
How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry blow! 
Had Troy produc'd two more, his match in might, 
They would have chang'd the fortune of the figlit: 
Th' invaſion of the Greeks had been return'd: 

Our empire waſted, and our cities burn'd. 

The long defence the Trajan people made, 

The war protracted, and the ſiege delay d, 

Were due to Hector's and this hero's hand; 

Both brave alike, and equal in command: 

Eneas not inferior in the field, 5 

In pious rev'rence to the Gods excell'd. 

Make peace, ye Latians, and avoid with care 


| It impending dangers of a fatal war. 


He ſaid no more; but with this cold excuſe, 

Refus'd th' alliance, and advis'd a truce. 
Thus Yenulus: concluded his report. 

A jarring murmur fill'd the factious court: 


| /Eneas, 


As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, 


And daſhes Oer the ftones that ſtop the courſe; 
The flood, conſtrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 


Roars horribly along th' uneaſy race: 5 
White foam in gath'ring eddies floats around: 
The rocky ſhores rebellow to the ſound. 


The murmuf ceas'd: then from his lofty throne 


The king invok'd the gods, and thus begun, ** 


I wiſh, ye Latins, what we now debate 
Had been reſolv'd before it was too late: . 
i | EL Much 


„„ FA WT :S2 8. re nes 
The teſtimony of ſuch. an enemy as Dromede, 
concerning the prodigious ſtrength and courage of 
ney exalts our hero's character; and is a 
fine ſtroke of art in the poet. The compliment is 
much heightened by comparing him afterwards with 
Healer. * wg - 
\- || Fhe panegyric on Aneas riſes here ſtill higher; 
eſpecially adviſing them to make peace with ſuch a 
formidable enemy. 55 
© This compariſon of ÆAneas with Hector is no 
exaggeration of Virgil in favour of his own hero, 
This Homer had done before him. The goodnets 
and clemency of Aneas, which followed from his 


| 


piety, are a reaſon why the Lutins ſhould hope for 
peace. %%ö;õ!??U Oy 
It was a cuſtom of the ancient orators to uſher 
in their harangues, with an addreſs to the Gods; at 
leait when the ſubject had any concern with the 
fate, Thus Demoſthenes, in the beginning of his 
Fan ſpeech 
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Much better had it been for you and me, 

Unforc'd by this our laſt neceſſity, 

To have been earlier wiſe ; than now to call 

A council, when the foe ſurrounds the wall. 

O citizens! we wage unequal war, 

With men, not only heav'n's peculiar care, 

But heav'n's own race: unconquer'd in the field, 

Or conquer'd, yet unknowing how to yield. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down: 

Our hopes muſt center on ourſelves alone. 

Yet thole how feeble, and, indeed, how vain, 
You ſce too well; nor necd my words explain. 
Vanquiſh'd without reſource ; laid flat by fate, 
Factions within, a foe without the gate ; 

Not but I grant, that all perform'd their parts, 

With manly force, and with undaunted hearts: 

With our united ſtrength the war we wag'd; 

With equal numbers, equal arms engag'd : 

You ſee th' event — Now hear what I propoſe, 

To fave our friends, and ſatisfy our foes: 

A tract of land the Latins have poſſeſs' d“ 

Along the Tiber, ſtretching to the welt, 

Which now Rutulians and Auruncans till: 

And their mix'd cattle graze the fruitful 1 

Thoſe mountains fill'd witk firs, that lower land, 

If you conſent, the Tejan ſhall command; 
Call 'd into part of what is our's ; and there, 
On terms agreed, the common country ſhare. f 
There let them build, and ſettle if they pleaſe ; 
Unleſs they chooſe once more to croſs the ſeas, 

In ſearch of ſeats remote of Italy ; 

And from unwelcome inmates ſet us free. 


. 3 PIER a 


Then twice ten gallies let us build with ſpced, 
Or twice as many more, if more they need: 
Materials are at hand: a well grown wood 

Runs equal with the margin of the flood: 

Let them the number, and the form aflign; 
The care and coſt of all the ſtores be mine. 

To treat the peace a hundred ſenators 

Shall be commiſſion'd hence with ample pow'rs; 


| With olive crown'd: the preſents they ſhall bear, 


A purple robe, a royal iv'ry chair; . 

And all the marks of ſway that Latian monarchs 7 

5 Weer; | 

And ſums of gold. Among yourſelves debate 

This great affair, and ſave the ſinking ſtate. 5 
Then Drances took the word; who grudg'd long 

Ee "os | 

The riſing glories of the Daunian prince. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board, 

But cautious in the field, he ſhun'd the ſword ; 

A cloſe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. 


1 
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Noble his mother was, and near the throne, 
| But what his father's parentage, unknown. 


He roſe, and took th' advantage of the times, 
To load young Turnus with invidious crimes. 

Such truths, O king, ſaid he, your words contain, 
As ſtrike the ſenſe, and all replies are vain, 
Nor are your loyal ſubjects now to ſeek 
What common nceds require; but fear to ſpeak. 
Let him give leave of ſpeech, that haughty man, 
Whoſe pride this inauſpicious war began: 
For whole ambition (let me dare to ſay, 
Fear ſet apart, tho' death is in my way) 

E | 'The 
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ſpeech De Corona : In the firſt place, O At henians, 


« pray to all the Gods and Goddeſſes. All the 
| ſpeeches of Cato and Gracchus, ſays Hervius, begin in 
this ſolemn manner. | 

* This propoſal of Latinus, concerning the ceſ- 
ſion of lands to Æneas, is founded on hiſtory. Cats 
mentions it, and gives us the length and ſituation of 
the ground. It conſiſted of ſeven hundred acres, and 
extended from the Tran camp to the city Laurentuim. 
This piece of ground was called antiquus, becauſe it 
was the ancient domain of the Latin kings. Cato 
reports that Aneas accepted of theſe propolals. _ 

+ Latinus does not propoſe to admit the Trojans 
as tributaries or vaſſals, but to eſtabliſh them on a 


complete equality with the other kings of the 


country. . 8 
+} It has been imagined by ſome critics, that un- 


der the character of Turnus M. Antony is repreſented, 


and that Cicers is ſhadowed by Drances, The cir- 


— 


wa ” . 
cumſtances of a ſarcaſtical vein, and ironical turn; 
of an heat and impetuoſity of temper, painted by 
their peculiar epithets, have been all alledged by a 
late writer as ſtrong characteriſtics of Antony; as the 
few following lines ſeem to exhibit the unfavourable 


idea which the courtiers of Auguſtus entertained of 


Tully, The rgader is left to judge of this conjecture. 
Such kind of interpretations are ſometimes ingeni- 
ous, but ought to be advanced with caution. A re- 
hned critic might diſcover in the Ænueid parallels for 
all Auguſtus's courtiers. Hirgil certainly ſeems to be 


| no friend of (Ciceros. He does not mention 2a word 


of him in his view of the moſt conſiderable Romans, 


in book 6, nor in the 8th; though he ſpeaks 


there of Catiline, One may add, that there are not 
to be found, even in Tully himſelf, higher ſtrokes of 
oratory than in theſe ſpeeches of Drances and Turnus. 
They have the molt dramatic air of any part of 
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The plains of Latium run with blood around ; 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground: 
Dejected grief in cv'ry face appears 
A town in mourning, and a land in tears, 
While he, th' undoubted author of our harms, 
The man who menaces the Gods with arms, 
Yet after all his boaſts, forſook the fight, 
And fought his ſafety in ignoble flight. | 
Now, beſt of kings, ſince you propoſe to ſend 
Such bounteous preſents to your Tran friend 
Add yet a greater at our joint requelt, 
One which he values more than all the reſt; 
Give him the fair Lavinia for his bride : 
With that alliance let the league be ty'd;  * 
And for the bleeding land a laſting peace provide. 
Let inſolence no longer awe the throne, ; 
But with a father's right beſtow your own. 
For this maligner of the gen'ral good, 
Tf ſtill we fear his force, he muſt be woo'd : 
His haughty Godhcad we with prayers implore, 
Your ſceptre to releaſe, and our juſt rights reſtore. 
O curſed cauſe of all our ills, muſt we 
Vage wars unjuit, and fall in fight for thee! 
\Vhat right hait thou to rule the Latian ſtate, 
And ſend us out to meet our certain fate? 
lis a deſtructive war: from Turnus' hand 
Our peace and public ſafety we demand. 
Let the fur bride to the brave chief remain ; 
If not, the peace without the pledge is vain. 
Turnus, I know you think me not your friend, 


Nor will I much with your belief contend : 


beg your greatneſs not to give the law _ 
In other realms, but beaten, to withdraw. 
Pity your own, or pity our ellate ; 
Nor twiſt our fortunes with your ſinking fate. 
Your int'reſt is the war ſhould never ceaſe ; 
But we have felt enough to with the peace ; 
A land exhauſted to the Jaſt remains, 
Depopulated towns, and driven plains. 
Yet, if deſire of fame, and thirit of pow'r, 
A beautcous princeſs, with a crown in dow'r, 


chan in Virgil. 


— LA —— 
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1 Some of Turnus's exclamations are bitter tothe 


highest degree. 


In this diſpute between Turnus and 


Drances, our poet ſhews himſclf a great maſter of 


ariful and elegant abuſe : we have often thought, 


that K. Henry V. as drawn by Shakeſpeare, greatly 
reſembles Turnus, in a kind of majeſtic ſcornfulneſs, | 


and as it were an heroic ill- nature 1 
There is a great deal more dialogue in Homer 


5 


he Roman poets are generally ſet 
ſpeeches, thoſe of the Greek more in the way of con- 
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So fire your mind, in arms aſſert your right; 

And meet your foe, who dares you to the fight.“ 

Mankind, it ſeems, is made for you alone: 

We, but the {laves who mount you to a throne; 

A baſe ignoble crowd, without a name; 

Unwept, unworthy of the fun'ral flame : 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life, 

That Turnus may poſſeſs a royal wife. 

Permit not, mighty man, ſo mean a crew 

Should ſhare ſuch triumphs; and detain from you 

The poſt of honour, your undoubted due: 

Rather alone your matchleſs force employ ; 

To merit, what alone you mult enjoy. PS 
Theſe words, ſo full of malice, mix'd with art, 
Inflam'd with rage the youthful hero's heart. 

Then groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, 

He heav'd for wind, and thus his Wrath expreſs'd, 

You, Drances, never want a ſtream of words, 4 

Then, when the public need requires our ſwords. 
Firſt in the council-hall to ſteer the ſtate ; 

And ever foremoſt in a tongue- debate. 

While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the foe, 

Ere yet with blood our ditches overflow: 

But let the potent orator declaim, _ 

And with the brand of coward blot my name; 

Free leave is giv'n him, when his fatal hand 

Has cover'd with more corps the ſanguine ſtrand; 

And high as mine his tow'ring trophies ſtand. 

If any doubt remains who dares the moſt, 

Let us decide it at the Trgqans' coſt: 


And iſſue both a-breaſt, where honour calls; 
| Foes are not far to ſeek without the walls, 
| Uleſs his noiſy tongue can only fight: 


And feet were giv'n him but to ſpeed his flight. 
| beaten from the field? I forc'd away ? 
Who, but ſo known a daſtard, dares to ſay ? 
Had he but ev'n beheld the fight, his eyes 
Had witneſs'd for me what his tongue denies: 
What heaps of 7 r%ans by this hand were lain, 
And how the bloody Tiber ſwell'd the main. 
OL ” | All 


| V 
verſation. What Virgil does by two words of a 
narration, Hamer brings about by a ſpeech; he hard- 
ly raiſes one of his heroes out of bed without ſome 
talk concerning it. There are not only replies, but 
rejoinders in Homer; a thing Tcarce ever to be found 
in Virgil: the conſequence whereof is, that there 
mult be in the Iliad many continued converſations, 
a little reſembling common chit-chat. This renders 
the poem more natural and animated, but leſs grave 
and majeltic, A 
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Il ſaw, but he, th' Arcadian troops retire, 

In ſcatter'd ſquadrons, and their prince expire. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found, 
J was not forc'd with eaſe to quit my ground. 
Not ſuch the Trans try'd me, when inclos'd, 

I ſingly their united arms oppos'd : 

Firſt fore'd an entrance thro their thick array; 
Then, glutted with their ſlaughter, freed my way. 
»Tis a deſtructive war? So let it be, 8 
But to the Phrygian pirate and to thee. 

Mean time proceed to fill the people's ears 
With falſe reports, their minds with panic fears: 
Extol the ſtrength of a twice-conquer'd race, 
Our foes encourage, and our friends debaſe. 
Believe thy fables, and the 7 ran town 
Triumphant ſtands, the Grecians are o'erthrown : 
Suppliant at Hecter's feet Achilles lies; 

And Diomede from fierce Aneas flies. 
Say rapid Aufidus with awful dread, 

Runs backward from the ſea, and hides his head, 
When the great Trejan on his bank appears: 
For that's as true as thy diſſembled fears“ 
Of my revenge : diſmils that vanity, 

Thou, Drances, art below a death trom me. 
Let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt : 
The lodging is well worthy of the gueſt, 
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* This line, in the original, has given occaſion 
to ſeveral curious remarks on the uſe of obſolete 
_ words; the ſubſtance of which we ſhall give as fol- 
lows. A juſt and moderate mixture of old words 


may have an effect like the warking old abbey ſtones. 


into a 2 which we have ſometimes ſeen to 
give a kind of venerable air, and yet not deſtroy the 


neatneſs, elegance, and equality, requiſite to a new 


work; we mean without rendering it too unfami- 
liar, or remote from the preſent purity of writing, 
or from that eaſe and ſmoothneſs which ought al- 
ways to accompany narration or dialogue. In read- 
ding a ſtile judiciouſly antiquated, one finds a plea- 
' ſure not unlike that of travelling in the old Roman 


way: but then the road muſt be as good, as the way 


is ancient; the {tile muſt be ſuch in which we may 


_ evenly proceed, without being put to ſhort ſtops, 


by ſudden abruptneſſes, or puzzled by frequent 
turnings and tranſpoſitions : no man delights in fur- 
rows and ſtumpling-blocks and let our love to an- 
tiquity be 9 To great, a fine ruin is one thing, 


and an heap oF rubbilh another. Miltsn and Philips, 


and perhaps ſome other writers of blank verſe, have 


uſed too many obſolete and antiquated words; and, 

as B. Johnſon ſays of Spencer, for that reaſon, write 

na language 3 we mean in ſuch parts of their poems 
No. 12. . _ 
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Then fall ſo hard, they bound and rife again, 


Now, royal father, to the preſent flate 
Of our affairs, and of this high debate; 
If in your arms thus early you decide, 
And think your fortune is already try'd; 
If one defeat has brought us down ſo low; 
As never more in fields to meet the foe; 


| Then I conclude for peace: tis time to treat, 
And lie like vaſſals at the victor's fect. 


But oh, if any ancient blood remains, 
One drop of all our fathers in our veins : 


| That man would I prefer before the reſt, 


Who dar'd his death with an undaunted breaſt : 
Who comely fell by no diſhoneſt wound, 

To ſhun that ſight; and dying gnaw'd the ground. 
But if we ſtill have freſh recruits in tore, | 
If our conted'rates can afford us more; 

[f the contended held we bravely fought, 

And not a bloodieſs victory was bought: 

Their loſſes equall'd our's; and for their flain, 
With equal fires they fill'd the ſhining plain; 
Why thus untorc'd ſhould we fo tamely yield; 
And, ere the trumpet ſounds, reſign the field? 
Good unexpected, evils unforeſeen, 

Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene : + 
Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain; 


* 


If 
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| NOTE s. i: 
as are ſtuffed with ſuch expreſſions. . The imitators 


of Milton, like molt other imitators, are not copies, 


but caricaturas of their original; they are a hundred 


times more obſolete and cramp than he, and equally 


fo in all places: whereas it ſhould have been obſerved 
of Milton, that he is not laviſh of js exotic words 


and phraſes every where alike; but emplays them 


much more, where the fubje& is marvellous, vaſt, 
and ſtrange, as in the ſcenes of heaven, hell, and 
chaos, than where it is turned to the natural and 
agreeable, as in the pictures of Parad:/e, the loves of 


our firſt parents, the entertainments of angels, and 


the like. „„ | | | 
+ What the critics call ſentences or moral reflec< 


tions, ſhould be rarely introduced in' an epic poem. 


The poet ſhould inſtruc by the circumſtances of his 
narration, and the noble behaviour of his hero, and 
not by direct and downright precepts. The ſen- 
tences of Virgil ſeldom excced one verſe: moſt of 
them are {till ſhorter, and thrown into the form of 
a tranſition ; but are molt frequently put into the 
mouth of ſome hero. Young readers, who are 
charmed with this figure of ſpeaking, accuſe Hrgil 
for what is a great inſtance of his judgment. This 
is what Pelrenius obſerves in the beginning of his 
ſatire; — attributes the decay of eloquence to the 
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If Diomede refufe his aid to lend, 

The great My/ipus yet remains our friend: 

Tialumnius, Who foretels events, is our's: 

Th' Italian chiefs, and princes, join their pow'rs : 

Nor leaſt in number, nor in name the laſt, 

Your own brave ſubjects have our cauſe embrac'd, 

Above the reſt, the Yo!ſcran Amazon 

Contains an army in herſelf alone: 

And heads a ſquadron, terrible to ſight, 

With glitt'ring ſhields, in brazen armour bright. 

Yet if the foe a ſingle fight demand, 

And I alone the public peace withitand ; 

If you conſent, he ſhall not be refus'd, 

Nor find a hand to victory unus'd. 

This new Achilles let him take the field, 

With fated armour, and Vulcanian ſhield; 

For you, my royal father, and my fame, 

I, Turnus, not the leaſt of all my name, 

Devote my ſoul. He calls me hand to hand, 

And I alone will anſwer his demand. 

Drances ſhall reſt ſecure, and neither {hare 

The danger, nor divide the prize of war.“ 
While they debate; nor thefe nor thoſe will yield; 

FEneas draws his forces to the field; 

And moves his camp. The ſcouts with flying ſpeed 

Return, and thro' the frighted city fpread 

Th' unpleaſing news, the Tr2;ans are deſery'd 

In battle marching by the river's fide ; 1 

And bending to the town. They take th' alarm, 

Soine tremble, ſome are bold, all in confuſion arm. 

Th impetuous youth preſs forward to the field; 

They claſh the ſword, and clatter on the ſhield ; 
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declaimers; and ſays, that they infected the youth 
of Rome with a falfe taſte. If they read an author, 
they retain only ſuch patlages; and the taſte which 


they have for this ſort of beauty, makes them not 


reflect on the propriety of the time and place in 
which it is introduced: whereas all that conſtitutes 


ornament may become deformity. If the moſt # 
beautiful noſe in the world, or the fineſt eye ima- 


inable, was out of it's proper place, what would 
it become? One fhould underſtand then, what a 


ſentence is. It ought to confilt principally of three 
qualities: the firſt is, that it ſhould be delivered in 


lain and general terms; the fccond, that it be ſhort; 
the third, that it regard the manners. The reaſon 
of the firſt quality, that it ſhould be general and 
evident, is, becauſe it doth not inſtruct otherwiſe, 
and would be without any weight; of the ſecond, 
becauſe it would be tedious, and inſipid. And, Jait- 
Iv, it ſhould treat of the manners, in order to ex- 
clude all precepts and maxims relating to arts more 
foreign and abltruſe, 8 conduce nothing to the 


The fearful matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry; 


Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 
A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky. , 
Like that of ſwans remurm'ring to the floods; 


Or birds of ditt'ring kinds in hollow woods. 
Turnus th' occaſion takes, and cries aloud, 


Talk on, ye quaint haranguers of the crowd: 
Declaim in praife of peace, when danger calls: 
And the fierce focs in arms approach the walls. 
He ſaid, and turning ſhort, with ſpeedy pace, 
Caſts back a ſcornful glance, and quits the place. 
Thon, Voliſus, the Volſcian troops command 
To mount; and lead thyſelf our Ardean band. 
Meſſapus, and Catillus, poſt your force 
Along the fields, to charge the Trojan horſe. 
Some guard the paſſes, others man the wall; 
Drawn up in arms, the reſt attend my call. 


They ſwarm from ev'ry quarter of the town; 


And with diſorder'd haſte the rampires crown. 
Good old Latinus, when he ſaw, too late, + 
The gath'ring ſtorm, juſt breaking on the ſtate 
Dimiſs'd the council, till a fitter time, 
And own'd his eaſy temper as his crime: 
Who, forc'd againſt his reaſon, had comply'd 
To break the treaty for the promis'd bride. 
Some help to {ink new trenches, others aid 
To ram the ſtones, or raiſe the paliſade. 
Hoarſe trumpets ſound th' alarm: around the walls 
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| Runs a diſtracted crew, whom their laſt labour calls. 


A ſad proceſſion in the ſtreets is ſeen, 
Of matrons that attend the mother-queen : 


High 
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inſtruction of a man of honour, which is the end of 


the epic poem. We muſt add to this remark, that 
the affectation of moralizing, and ſtuffing in ſen- 
tences and reflections on human life, has greatly 
dishgured our Engliſh modern tragedy. 
Then cruſh'd by rules, and weaken'd as refin'd, 
For years the pow'r of tragedy declin'd ; 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Till declamation roar'd, while paſſion ſlept. 
Yet ſtill did virtue deign the ſtage to tread; 
Philoſophy remain'd, tho' nature fled. 
1 18 Sor. JonansoN, 
Though Turnus had recovered his temper a lit 
tle, during the time of his addreſſing part of his 
ſpecch to the king, yet he cannot conlude without 
falling once more into paſſion, and giving a ſevere 
ſtroke to Drances. . OL 
+ The king's accuſing himſelf too late, for hav- 
ing liſtened to the counſel of Amata, is a fine ſtroke 
of nature. | A 
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BOOK XI. 


High in her chair ſhe ſits, and at her ſide, 
With down-caſt eyes appears the fatal bride. 
They mount the cliff, where Pallas temple ſtands; * 
Prayers in their mouths, and preſenis in their hands; 
With cenſers, firſt they fume the ſacred ſhrine ; 
Then in this common ſupplication join. 
O patronefs of arms unſpotted maid, 
Propitious hear, and lend thy Latius aid: 5 
Break ſhort the pirate's lance; pronounce his fate, 
And lay the Phrygian low before the gate. 
Now Turnus arms for fight: his back and breaſt, 
Well temper'd ſteel, and ſcaly braſs inveſt : 
The cuiſhes, which his brawny thighs infold, 
Are mingled metal damaſk'd o'er with gold. 
His faithful faulchion fits upon his ſide; 
Nor caſque, nor creſt, his manly features hide: 
But bare to view amid ſurrounding friends, 
With godlike grace, he from the tow'r deſcends. 
Exulting in his ſtrength, he ſeems to dare 
His abſent rival, and to promiſe war. 
Freed from his keepers, thus with broken reins, 
The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains : 
Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds: 
And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds. 
Or ſeeks his wat'ring in the well-known flood, 
To quench his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood: 
He ſwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 
And o'er his ſhoulder flows his waving mane : | 
He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high ; 
Before his ample chelt the frothy waters fly. 

Soon as the prince appears without the gate, 
The Volſcians, and the virgin-leader, wait 


His laſt commands. Then with a grateful mien, 


Lights from her lofty ſteed, the warrior queen: 
Her ſquadron imitates, and each deſcends ; 

W hoſe common ſute Camilla thus commends. 
If ſenſe of honour, if a ſoul ſecure | 
Of inborn worth, that can all teſts endure, 


| 
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Can promiſe aught; or on itſelf rely, 

Greatly to dare, to conquer, or to die: 

Then, I alone, ſuſtain'd by theſe, will meet 
The Tyrrhene troops, and promiſe their defeat, 
Our's be the danger, our's the fole renown ; _ 
You, gen'ral, ſtay behind, and guard the town. 
Turnus a while ſtood mute, with glad ſurpriſe, 
And on the fierce virago fix'd his eyes: 
Then thus return'd : G grace of Italy, 

With what becoming thanks can I reply! 

Not only words lic lab'ring in my breaſt ; 


But thought itſelf is by thy praiſe opprett ; 


| Yet rob me not of all, but let me join 


My toils, my hazard, and my fame, with thine.. 
The Trajan, (not in ſtratagem unſkill'd,) 

Sends his light horſe before to ſcour the field: 
Himſelf, thro' ſteep aſcents, and thorny brakes,, 
A larger compaſs to the city takes. 
This news my ſcouts confirm: and I prepare 
To foil his cunning, and his force to dare: 


| With choſen foot þi- paſſage to forelay: 


And place an arabuth in the winding way. 

Thou, with thy Folfeians, face the Tuſcan horke ;. 

The brave 1M2/Japus ſhall the troops inforce z; 

With thoſe of Tivur; and the Latian band: 

Subjected all to thy ſupreme command. 

I his faid, he warns 1ZY/apus to the war: 

Then ev'ry chief exhorts, with equal care. 

All thus encourag'd, his own troops he joins, 

And haſtes to proiccute his deep deſigns. 

Inclos'd with hills, the winding valley lies, 

By nature form'd for fraud, and fitted for ſurpriſe ; 

A narrow track, by human ſteps untrod, . 

Leads, thro” perplexing thorns, to this obſcure abode, 

High o'er the vale a ſteepy mountain ſtands : 

Whence the ſurveying fight the nether ground com- 
mands. : | 


VVV Wy | 
lt was a privilege of the Roman ladies, to be 
carried in a chariot to the gates of the temples. 


Virgil alludes to this cuſtom in repreſenting 4mata | 


and Lavinia carried to the temple of Pallas. But 
the worſhip of this Goddeſs. was introduced into 
Italy by Aneas; and the poct ſpeaks of a temple de- 


dicated to her, already exiſting at Laurentum. How- 


ever, theſe anachroniſms are allowable in poetry. 


+ Virgil has imitated Eunius in many paſſages 


Which are preſerved ; and we may with reaſon ſup- 
Pole, that he has improved upon numberlets paſſages 
in Eunius's poems, which are now perithed. Where 
Ennius imitated a fine paſſage from Homer, it was 
cultomary with Virgil to renne upon Ennius's imi- 


— 


| 00 OST = 
tation.—Tafſs has improved the juſtneſs of this 
ſimile in his 16th book, {tan. 28, where NI, , re- 


pared to the ſteed that is taken from his paſtures 
and mares, to the ſervice of the war. 
tranſcribe the paſſage as follows. 
As a fierce ſteed, for age withdrawn from war, 
Wherein the glorious beaſt had always won, 
That in vile reſt, from fight ſequeſter'd far, 
Feeds with the mares at large, his ſervice done, 
If arms he fee, or hear the trumpet's jar, 
He neigheth loud, and thither fait doth run, 
And wiſhes on his back the armed knight, 
. Longing for juſts, for tournament, and fight, 
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turning from the arms of Armua to battle, is com- 


Ye thall:. 
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The top is level: an offenſive ſeat 
Of war; and from the war a ſafe retreat. 

For, on the right and left, is room to pteſs 

The {ocs at hand, or from afar diſtreſs: 

To drive 'em headlong downward; and to pour, 

On their deſcending backs, a ſtony ſhow'r. | 

1 hither young Turnus took the well-known way; 

Poſſeſs'd the paſs, and in blind ambuth lay. 

Mean time, L:tomian Phebe, from the ſkies, 
Beheld th' approaching war with hateful eyes, 
And call'd the light-foot Ops to her aid, 

Her moſt belor'd, and ever-truity maid. 

Then with a ſigh began: Camilla goes 
To meet her death, amidit her fatal foes. 

The nymph I lov'd of all my mortal train; 

Inveſted with D:ana's arms, in vain. 

Nor is my kindneſs for the virgin, new, 

Twas born with her, and with her years it grew: 

Her father Metabus, when forc'd away® 

From old Privernum, tor tyrannic ſway ; 

Snatch'd up, and fav'd from his prevailing focs, 

This tender babe, companion of his woes. 

Caſmilla was her mother; but he drown'd 

One hiſſing letter in a ſofter ſound, | 
And call'd Camilla. Thro' the woods he flies; 

Wrapt in his robe the royal infant hes. 

His foes in ſight, he mends his weary pace; 
With ſhouts and clamours they purſue the chace. 
The banks of Amaſcene at length he gains; + 
The raging flood his farther plight reſtrains: 
Rais'd oer the borders with unuſual rains. 
Prepar'd to plunge into the ſtream, he tears, 

Not for himſelf, but for the charge he bears. 
Anxious he ſtops a while ; and thinks in haſte; 
Then, deſp'rate in diſtreſs, reſolves at laſt. 

A knotty lance of well-boil'd oak he bore ; 

The middle part with cork he cover'd o'er : þ 
He clos'd the child within the hollow ſpace : 
With twigs of bending oſier bound the caſe. 
Then pois'd the ſpear, heavy with human weight: 
And thus invok'd my tavour for the freight. 
Accept, great Goddeſs of the Woods, he ſaid, 

Sent by her ſire, this dedicated maid: 

IThro' air ſhe flies a ſuppliant to thy ſhrine ; 

And the firſt weapons that ſhe knows, are thine, 
He ſaid; and with full force the ſpear he threw ; 
Above the ſounding waves Camilla flew. 
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Then, preſs:d by foes, he ſtemm'd the ſtormy tide z 
And gain'd, by ſtreſs of arms, the farther ſide, 

His faſten'd ſpear he pull'd from out the ground; 
And, victor of his vows, his infant nymph unbound. 


Would truft his hunted.life amidſt his foes. 
But rough, in open air he chole to lie : 
Earth was his couch, his cov'ring was the ſky, 
1 On hills unſhorn, or ina defart den, 
He ſhunn'd the dire ſociety of men. 
A the pherd's folitary life he led: 
His daughter with the milk of mares he fed; 
Tue dugs of bears, and cv'ry ſavage beaſt, 
He drew, and thro' her lips the liquor preſs'd. 
ö The little Amazon could ſcarcely go, 
He loads her with a quiver and a bow: | 
And, that the might her ſtagg'ring ſteps command, 
He with a {lender jav'lin fills her 3 | 
| Her flowing hair no golden fillet bound ; 
N-r ſwept her trailing robe the duſty ground. 
| Initead of theſe, a tiger's hide o'erſpread 

Her back and ſhoulders, faſten'd to her head. 
The flying dart ſhe firit attempts to fling; 
And round her tender temples toſs'd the linge 
Then, as her itrength with years increas d, began} 
To pierce aloft in air the ſoaring ſwan: z 
And from the clouds to fetch the heron and the 4 

crane. | 

The Tuſcan mairons with each other vy'd, 
To bleis their rival ſons with ſuch a bride: 
But ſhe diſdains their love; to ſhare with me 


The ſylvan ſhades, and vow'd virginity. 


And oh! I with, contended with my cares 

| Of ſavage ſpoils, the had not ſought the wars: 
Then had ſhe been of my celeſtial train; 

And ſhunn'd the fate that dooms her to be lain. 
But ſince, oppoſing heav'n's decree, ſhe goes 
To find her death among forbidden foes ; 
Halte with theſe arms, and take thy ſteepy flight, 


FI 


Where, with the Gods adverſe, the Latins fight: 


This bow to thee, this quiver I bequeath, 
This choſen arrow to revenge her death : 

By whate'er hand Camzlia ſhall be ſlain, 

Or of the Trojan, or 1taltan train, 
Let him not paſs unpuniſh'd from the plain. 
'Then in a hollow cloud, myſelf will aid, 
To bear the breathleſs body of my maid : 


n 
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* Ta has applied this ſtory of Camilla to Clo- 


rinda, as it is related by her eunuch Arſetes: he has 
introduced many additional znd romantic circum- | 


ſtances. See book 12, ſtanza 20, &c. | 
+ There 1s ſomething exceedingly wild and 
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Unſpoil'd 
= NOTE 8. . 
mantic, and very amuſing to the imagination, in this 
part of the ſtory of the infant Camilla. 8 
There is a large wood of cork- trees juſt on the 


other ſide of Piperno, and the tree is common about 
all thoſe party | — 
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Her holy limbs with any human hand: 
And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 
She ſaid: the faithful nymph deſcends _ 
high 


Unſpoil'd ſhall be her arms, and unprophan'd N 


With rapid flight, and cuts the ſounding ſky: Y | 


Black clouds and ſtormy winds around her body ; 


By this, the Trojan and the Tuſcan horſe, * 
Drawa up in ſquadrons, with united force, 
Approach the walls; the ſprightly courſers 
Preſs forward on their bitts, and ſhift their ground: 
Shields, arms, and ſpears, flaſh horribly from far; 
And the fields glitter with a waving war. 
Oppos d to theſe, come on with furious force {2 
Meſſapus, Coras, and the Latian horſe ; F 


| Theſe in the body plac'd ; on either hand 


Suſtain'd, and clos'd by fair Camilla's band, 

Advancing in a line, they couch their ſpears ; 

And leſs and leſs the middle ipace appears. 

Thick ſmoke obſcures the field: and ſcarce are 
ſeen | | 


The neighing courſers, and the ſhouting men. 4 


In diſtance of their darts they ſtop their courſe ; 
Then man to man they ruſh, and horſe to horſe. 
The face of heav'n their flying jav'lins hide: 
And deaths unſeen are dealt on either fide, 
Tyrrhenus, and Aconteus, void of fear, 

By mettled courſers borne in full career, 

Meet firſt oppos'd: and, with a mighty ſhock, 
Their horſes heads againſt each other knock. 
Far from his ſteed is fierce Aconteus caſt ; = | 
As with an engine's force, or lightning's blaſt : | 
He rolls along in blood, and breathes his laſt. 

The Latin ſquadrons take a ſudden fright ; 


And fling their ſhields behind, to fave their backs in | 


199t. | | | | 
Spurring n ſpeed to their own walls they drew; 
a Cloſe in the rear the Tuſcan troops purſue : 
And urge their flight, A/y/as leads the chace ; 
Till ſeiz'd with ſhame they wheel about, and face; 
Receive their foes, and raiſe a threat'ning cry. 


The Tuſcans take their turn to fear and 7. 


— 


1 . | 
*The infantry conducted by Anens advanced 
towards the city by narrow paſſes ; and the Eruſcan 
cavalry, under the command of Tarchon, marched 
to Laurentum over the plains. VV 

+ He alludes to the Roman ſoldiery; Romulus had 
three hundred horſemen, which were called celeres, 
either from their ſwiftneſs ſceleritate]; or from their 
leader Celer, who is ſaid to have flain Remus: for 
which action Romulus made him a tribunus equitum, 
and he was called tribunus celerum. | 
No. 12. 


bound | 


Now with her axe's edge ſhe hews her way; 


So ſwelling ſurges, with a thund'ring roar, { 
Driv'n on each other's backs, inſult the ſhore ; 
Bound o'er the rocks, incroach upon the land ; 

And far upon the beach eject the ſand. 

Then backward with a ſwing, they take their way ; 

1 from upper ground, and ſeek their mother- 
ea; 


With equal hurry quit th' invaded ſhore; 
And ſwallow back the ſand, and ſtones 


they ſpew'd 
before. „„ 
Twice were the Tſcans maſters of the field, 
Twice by the Latrns, in their turn, repell'd. 
Aſham'd at length, to the third charge they ran, 
Both hoſts reſolv'd, and mingled man to man: 
Now dying groans are heard, the fields are ſtrow'd 


With falling bodies, and are drunk with blood : 


Arms, horſes, men, on heaps together lie : 


| Contus'd the fight, and more confus'd the Cry. 
| O:/:chus, who durſt not preſs too near 


Strong Remulys, at diſtance drove his ſpear ; 

And {truck the ſteel beneath his horſe's ear. 
The hery ſteed, impatient of the wound, YL: 
Curvets, and ſpringing upward with a bound, | 
His hopeleſs lord caſt backward on the ground. 
Catillus pierc'd Iolus firſt; then drew 

His reeking lance, and at Herminius threw ; k 


: e champion of the Tuſcan crew. 5 


His neck and throat unarm'd, his head was bare, 
But ſhaded with a length of yellow hair: 


Secure, he fought, expos'd on ev'ry part, 
A ſpacious mark for ſwords, and for the flying 


dart: 1 5 
Acroſs the ſhoulders came the feather'd wound; 


| Transfix'd, he fell, and doubled to the ground. 


The ſands with ſtreaming 
dy d; „ 
And death with honour, ſought on either ſide. 
Reſiſtleſs through the war, Camillu rode; 
In danger unappall'd, and pleas'd with blood. 
One ſide was bare for her exerted breaſt ; 
One ſhoulder with her painted quiver preſs'd, 
Now from afar her fatal jav'lins play; 


blood are ſanguine 


Diand's 


ll 


N O T ES. | 
} Theſe are ſome of the moſt laboured and ſpi- 
rited lines in this 11th book. The ſimile is not bor- 
rowed from Homer, yet is, notwithſtanding, great 
and ſublime ; as is likewiſe the deſcription, that im- 
mediately follows, of the hurry and tumult of the 

battle. : | SE IO 2 
The name Hermin'us is taken from the Roman 
hiſtory : Herminius and Lartius oppoſed the Tue, 


| when the Pons Sublicius was broken down. 
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By the ſame weapon, ſent from the ſame hand, 
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Diana's arms upon her ſhoulder ſound; 

And when, too cloſely preſs'd, ſhe quits the ground; 
From her bent bow the ſends a back ward wound. 
Her maids, in martial pomp, on either fide, 


Larina, Tulla, fierce Tarpeia ride; * 


Italians all: in peace, their queen's delight: 
In war, the bold companions of the fight. 

So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, + 
When Tyermodoon with bloody billows roll'd; 
Such troops as theſe in ſhining arms were ſeen, 
When Theſeus met in fight their maiden queen. 


Such to the field Pentheſilea led, 


From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled: 
With ſuch, return'd triumphant from the war; 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car: 

They claſh with manly force their moony ſhields: 


With female ſhouts reſound the Phrygian fields. 


Who foremoſt, and who laſt, heroic maid, 
On the cold earth were by thy courage laid? 9 
Thy ſpear, of mountain-aſh, Eumenius firſt, 
With fury driv'n, from {ide to {ide tranſpierc'd; 
A purple itream came ſpouting from the wound ; 
Bath'd in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 


Lyris and Pegaſus at once ſhe flew ; 


"The former, as the {lacken'd reins he drew, 
Of his faint ſteed: the latter, as he ſtretch'd 
His arm to prop his friend, the jaw lin reach'd. 


Both fall together, and both ſpurn the ſand. 
Amaſtrus next is added to the ſlain : 

The reſt in rout ſhe follows o er the plain: 
Tereus, Hurpalicus, Demophion, 

And Chromys, at full ſpeed her fury ſhun. 
Of all her deadly darts, not one ſhe loſt ; 
Each was attended with a Tran ghoſt. 


7 1 | 
* Serwins, and after him, Catrou, tells us, that the 
names of Camilia's companious are all drawn from 
the Roman hiſtory, and are here introduced as a com- 


pliment to ſome illuſtrious families in Rome. 


+ In this ſimile the ideas mayeat firſt ſeem too near 
a-kin. The poet, it muſt be owned, compares Ama- 
zons to Amazons ; yet at the ſame time, an image en- 


tirely new is repreſented. Virgil, that he may give | 
us as grand an idea as poſſible of this female hero, 


attended by her companions, tells us that ſhe reſem- 
bled Hippolyte or Penthefilea, the moſt renowned of 
Amazons, marching over the banks of Thermodoon; 
Beſides, Camilla is not really an Amazon, in the true 
ſenſe of the word; that is, her left breaſt was not 
ſeared off for the convenience of drawing the bow : 
ſhe is indeed a female warrior, as were the Amazons ; 
and, like them too, has the left ſide uncovered in 
The tme Amazons were thole of Thrace only, 
and ſpoken of in this compariſon. KRugus tells us, 


" 


Young Ornithus beſtrode a hunter ſteed, 

Swift for the chace, and of Apulian breed ; 

Him, from afar, ſhe ſpy'd in arms unknown ; 

(Yer his broad back an ox's hide was thrown : 

His helm a wolf, whoſe gaping jaws were ſpread 

A 07 On for his cheeks, and grinn'd around his. 

ead. | 1 

He clench'd within his hand an iron prong; 

And tower'd above the reſt, conſpicuous in the 
throng. | 

Him ſoon ſhe ſingled from the flying train, 

And flew with eaſe : then thus inſults the flajn.. 


| Vain hunter, didſt thou think thro' woods to chace 


The ſavage herd, a vile and trembling race? 

Here rh, thy vaunts, and own my victory; 

A woman-warrior was too ſtrong for thee, 

Yet if the ghoſts demand the conqu'ror's name, 
Confetling great Camilla, fave thy ſhame. 

Then Butes and Orſiloachus the flew, 

The bulkieſt bodies of the Trojan crew. . 
But Butes breaſt to breaſt : the ſpear deſcends 
Above the gorget, where his helmet ends, l 
And o'er the ſhield which his left ſide defends. | 
Or/ilschus, and ſhe, their courſers ply, | 
He ſcems to follow, and ſhe ſeems to fly. 
But in a narrower ring ſhe makes the race; 


| And then he flies, and ſhe purſues the chace. 


Gath'ring at length on her deluded foe, 


She ſwings her ax, and riſes at the blow: 


Full on the helm behind, with ſuch a ſway 


The weapon falls, the riven ſteel gives way: 
He groans, he roars, he ſues in vain for grace; 
Brains, mingled with his blood, beſmear his face. 


Aſtoniſh'd Aunus juſt arrives by chance, 


To ſee his fall, nor farther dares advance : = 
3 . But 

or neon > Wk © „„ 
that the Amazons inhabited not the European, but the 
Aftatic Thrace. But, after all, we much doubt the 


{tory of the Amazons being ſo called from having one 


breaſt cut off; becauſe, in all the numerous antique 
figures of Amazons now remaining, there is not one 
initance of any ſuch thing. | 
+ Thus Homer, II. b. 16. turns his diſcourſe to 
Patroclus : FB 0-2 Si 
Who firſt, brave hero, by thy arm was ſlain? 
Who laſt beneath thy vengeance 5 plain? 


He does not accoſt his muſe, as it is uſual with him 


to do: but inquires of the hero himſelf who was 
the firſt, and who was the laſt who fell by his hand. 
This addreſs diſtinguiſhes and ſignalizes Patroclus, (to 
whom Homer uſes it more frequently than we re. 
member on any other occaſion) as it he was ſome 


genius, or divine being; and at the ſame time it is 
very pathetical, and apt to move our compaſſion 


— 
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But fixing on the horrid maid his eye, 

He ſtares, and ſhakes, and finds it vain to fly. 

Yet like a true Ligurian born to cheat, 

(At leaſt while fortune favour'd his deceit) 

Cries out aloud, what courage have you ſhown, 

Who truſt your courſer's ſtrength, and not your own ? 

Forego the vantage of your horſe, alight, _ 

And then on equal terms begin the fight: 

It ſhall be ſeen, weak woman, what you can, 

When, foot to foot, you combat with a man. 

He ſaid: ſhe glows with anger and diſdain, 
Diſmounts with ſpeed to dare him on the plain: 

And leaves her horſe at large among her train. 

With her drawn ſword dehes him to the field ; 

And marching, lifts aloft her maiden ſhield : * 

The youth, who thought his cunning did ſucceed, 

Reins round his horſe, and urges all his ſpeed, 
Adds the remembrance of the ſpur, and hides 

The goring rowels in his bleeding fides. 

Vain fool, and coward, ſaid the lofty maid, 

Caught in the train, which thou thyſelf haſt laid! 

On others pra ciſe thy Ligurian arts; 

Thin ſtratagems, and tricks of little hearts 

Are loſt on me. Nor thalt thou ſafe retire, 

With vaunting lies to thy fallacious ſire. 

At this, ſo faſt her flying feet ſhe ſped, 

That ſoan ſhe ſtrain'd beyond his horſe's head: + 

Then turning ſhort, at once ſhe ſeiz'd the rein, 

And laid the boaſter grov ling on the plain. 

Not with more eaſe the falcon from above, + 

Truſſes, in middle air, the trembling dove: 


Then plumes the prey, in her ſtrong pounces bound; 


The feathers foul with blood come tumbling to the 
ground. d 


| | Now mighty Jove, from his ſuperior height, 


With his broad eye ſurveys th* unequal fight. 
He fires the brealt of Tarchin with diſdain ; 
And ſends him to redeem th' abandon'd plain. 
Between the broken ranks the Tuſcan rides, 
And theſe encourages, and thoſe he chides : 
Recalls each leader by his name, from flight ; 
Renews their ardor, and reſtores the figlit. 
What panic fear has feiz'd your fouls; O fſhames 
O brand perpetual of th' Etrurian name: 
C wards, incurable! a woman's hand 
Drives, breaks, and ſcatters your 1gnoble band ! 
Now caſt away the ſword, and quit the ſhield: 
"What uſe of weapons which you dare not Wield? 
Not thus you fly your female foes, by night, 
Nor ſhun the feaſt, when the full bowls invite: 
When to fat off rings the glad augur calls; 
And the ſhrill horn-pipe ſounds to bacchanals. 
Theſe are your ſtudy'd cares; your lewd delight: 
Swift to debauch ; but flow to manly fight. 
Thus having ſaid, he ſpurs amid the foes; 
Not managing the life he meant to lole, 
The firſt he found he ſeiz'd, with headlong hatte, 
In his ſtrong gripe: and claſpt around the wailt :- 
"Twas [/enu/us; whom from his horſe he tore, 
And (laid athwart his own) in triumph bore. 8 
Loud ſhouts enſue: the Latius turn their eyes, 
And view th* unuſual-fight with vaſt ſurprize. 
The fiery Zarchon flying o'er the plains, 
Preſs'd in his arms the pond'rous prey ſuſtains: 
Then with his ſhorten'd ſpear explores around 
His jointed arms to fix. a deadly wound. 
Nor leſs the captive ſtruggles for his life: 
He writhes his body to prolong the ſtrife: 
. : And 


N O T E S. „ 


* By the pura parma in the original, Catrou un- 
derſtands, that Camilla had never made a campaign, 
and had as yet atchieved no action, to be painted or 


engraved on her ſhield. 


I This action of Camilla, in which ſhe is repre- 
ſented on foot, outrunning an horſe at full ſpeed, 


and ſeizing his brid'e, would have appeared too in- 
credible to the reader, had not the poet judiciouſly 


prepared him for it in thoſe celebrated verſes at the 
cloſe. of the ſeventh book, where the ſurpriſing: 


ſwiftneſs of our heroine is deſcribed. 


F Spencer has finely improved this image, F . 8 


B. 4. Cant, 11. St. 42. 
e adovwn he keſt 
This lumpiſh corſe unto the ſenſleſſe ground, 
Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant wreſt, 
That back again it did aloft rebound, 


And gave againſt his mother earth a groneful ſound.. 


8 n 
As when Jove's harneſſe-bearing bird from hie 

Stoupes at a flying heron with proude diſdain, 
The ſtone dead quarry falls fo forcibly, | 
That it rebounds againſt the lowly plain. 

The diſuſe of falconry among us renders this ſi- 

mile not ſo ſtriking, as it mult have been in the age 

of the poet. | 5 

S8 $ Thisaction ſeems to be impoſſible; but Servius 


ephemerides of C. Czſar. Fulius Cafſar himſelf 
uſed to relate, that he was lifted up (after this man- 
ner) by a Gaul; who as he was carrying him along, 
met in his way with another Gi who knew Ce/ar, 
and cried out Jecos Czar, Theſe words by good: 
luck meant, in their language (ſays Carry /, luise 
le aller, let him go. The Gaul inſtantly dropped: 


tarch reports the ſame thing of a K . 


gives us an example of it's poſſibility, drawn from the 


his prey out of favour to his brother ſoldier. PIu 
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And, fencing for his naked throat, exerts 
His utmoſt vigour, and the point averts. 

S » ſtoops the yellow eagle from on high,“ 
And bears a ſpeckled ſerpent thro' the {ky ; 
Faſt'ning his crooked talons on the prey; 
The pris'ner hiſſes thro' the liquid way: 
Reſiſts the royal hawk, and tho” opprett, 
She hghts in volumes, and ercAs her creſt. 
Turn'd to her foe, the ſtiffens ev'ry ſcale ; | 
And ſhoots her forky tongue, and whiſks her threat- | 

"ning tan. | 
Againſt the victor all defence is weak; _ 
Th' imperial bird ſtill plies her with his beak : 
He tears her bowels, and her breaſt he gores; | 
Then claps his pinions, and ſecurely ſoars. 

Thus, thro' the midſt of circling enemies, 
Strong Tarchon ſnatch'd, and bore away his prize: 
The Tyrrhene troops, that ſhrunk before, now preſs 
The Latins, and preſume the like ſucceſs. | 
Ihen Aruns doom'd to death his arts eflay'd 

To murder uneſpy'd, the V5!/c:an maid : 
This way and that his winding courſe he bends : 
And whereſoe'er ſhe turns, her ſteps attends. 
When ſhe retires victorious from the chace, 
He wheels about with care, and ſhifts his place: 
When ruſhing on, ſhe ſeeks her foes in fight, 
He keeps aloof, but keeps her ftill in fight : 
He threats, and trembles, trying ev'ry way 
Unſeen to kill, and ſafely to betray. 
Chhreus, the prieſt of Cybele, from far, Þ 
Glitt'ring in Phrygian arms amidſt the war, 
Was by the virgin view'd: the ſteed he preſs'd 
Was proud with trappings, and his brawny cheſt 
With ſcales of gilded braſs was cover'd o'er: 
A robe of Tyr:an dye the rider wore. 
With deadly wounds he gaul'd the diſtant foe ; 
Gnoſſian his ſhafts, and Lycian was his bow: 


e » 


Directed by the ſound: of either hoſ 
[Th' unhappy virgin, tho' concern'd the moſt, 


- 


N O T E S. | 

* Macrobius prefers to this ſimile that in Homer, 
II. b. 12. for a reaſon which proves he miſunder- 
ſtood the aim and application of it. 


an eagle, &. This ſimile is certainly drawn from 
Hamer,; but what is here a ſimile, is a narrative in 
the Greet poet; the not conſidering which miſled 
the judgment of Macrobius. „ | 

+ It is to be obſerved that thoſe prieſts of the 
Gods, who are introduced as warriors in the nerd, 


are diſtinguiſhed by drefles, &c. of an uncommon 


magnificence. | 
t Virgil has very finely touched upon the female 


— ————_— 


Virgil imply | 


compares two warriors ſtruggling with each other to 


_ paſſion for dreſs and ſhew, in the character of C- 


A golden helm his front and head ſurrounds ; 


A gilded quiver from his ſhoulder ſounds. 


Gold, weay'd with linen, on his thighs he wore; 


With flowers of needlework diſtinguiſh'd o'er: 
With en buckles bound, and gather'd up be- C 
fore. | 

Him, the fierce maid beheld, with ardent 
Fond and ambitious of ſo rich a prize: 5 
Or that the temple might his trophies hold, 
Or elſe to ſhine herſelf in Tran gold: 


eyes; 


Blind in her haſte, ſhe chaces him alone, 


And ſeeks his life, regardleſs of her own. | 
This lucky moment the ſly traitor choſe : 
Then, ſtarting from his ambuſh, up he roſe, } | 
And threw, but firſt to heav'n addreſs'd his vows. } 
O patron of Soractes' high abodes, 8 
Phebus, the ruling pow'r among the Gods; 
Whom fiſt we ſerve, whole wocds of unctuous 
pine | 


Are fell'd for thee, and to thy glory ſhine ; 
1 15 thee protected, with our naked ſouls, 
h 


ro flames unſing'd we march, and tread the kind- 
led coals: | 


| Give me, propitious pow'r, to waſh away 

The ſtains of this diſhonourable day : DS 
| Nor ſpoils, nor triumph, from the fact I claim; 
| But with my future aCtions truſt my fame. 


Let me, by ſtealth, this female plague o'ercome 
And from the field return inglorious home. 
Apollo heard, and granting half his pray'r, 


Shuffled in winds the reſt, and toſs'd in empty air. 


He gives the death deſir'd; his ſafe return, 
By ſouthern tempeſts to the ſeas is borne. 

Now, when the javelin whiz'd along the ſkies, 
Both armies on Camilla turn'd their ** 5 
2 Was 

FTW otros. 
milla; who, though ſhe ſeems to have ſhaken off all 
the other weakneſſes of her ſex, is {till deſcribed as a 
woman in this particular. The poet tells us, that 
after having made a great ſlaughter of the enemy, 
ſhe unfortunately caſt her eye on a Trojan, who wore 
an embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, with 
a mantle of the fineſt purple. The Amazon imme- 


diately ſingled out this well-drefſed warrior, being 
ſeized with a woman's longing for the pretty trap- 
pings, that he was adorned. with. This heedleſs 
purſuit after theſe glittering trifles, the poet, by a 
nice concealed moral, repreſents to have been the de- 


ſtruction of his female hero. 


} 


* * — — — 
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Was only deaf; ſo greedy was ſhe bent 
On golden ſpoils, and on her prey intent: “ 
Till in her pap the winged weapon ſtood 
Infix'd; and deeply drunk the purple blood. 
Her ſad attendants haiten to ſuſtain 
Their dying lady drooping on the plain. 
Far from their ſight the trembling Aruns flies, Þ 
With beating heart, and fear contus'd with joys ? 
Nor dares he farther to purſue his blow; 
Or ev*n to bear the ſight of his expiring toe. 

As when the wolf has torn a bullock's hide, 
At unawares, or ranch'd a ſhepheed's fide : 
Conſcious of his audacious deed, he flies, 
And claps his quiv'ring tail between his thighs ; 
So, ſpeeding once, the wretch no more attends ; 
But ſpurring forward herds among his friends. 
She wrench'd the jav'lin with her dying hands; 
But wedg'd within her breaſt the weapon ſtands : 
The wood ſhe draws, the ſteely point remains; 
She itaggers in her ſeat with agonizing pains : 
A gath'ring miſt o'erclouds her chearful eyes; 
And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies. | 
Then turns to her, whom, of her female train 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain. 
Acca, tis paſt ! he ſwims before my ſight, 
Inexorable death; and claims his right. 
Bear my laſt words to Turnus, fly with ſpeed, { 
And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed : 
| Repel the Trans, and the town relieve: _ 
Farewel ; and in this kiſs my parting breath receive. 
She ſaid; and liding ſunk upon the plain; 
Dying, her open'd hand forſakes the rein; 
Short, and more ſhort, ſhe pants: by flow degrees 
Her mind the paſſage from her body frees. _ 
She drops her {word, ſhe nods her plumy creſt; 
Her drooping head declining on her breaſt: 
In the laſt ſigh her ſtruggling ſoul expires; 
And murm'ring with diſdain, to S!yg:an ſounds 

. retires. nn 


A 1 — 


A ſhout, that {truck the golden ſtars, enſu : 
Deſpair and rage, and languiſh'd fight renew'd.- 
The Tryan troops, and Tyſcans in a line, 

Advance to charge; the mix'd Arcadians join. 

But Cynthia's maid, high ſeated, from afar 
Surveys the ficld, and fortune of the war : 
Unmor'd a while, till proſtrate on the plain, I 
Welt'ring in blood, the fees Camilla lain; 


| And round her corps, of friends and foes a fight- b | 


ing train. 


Then, from the bottom of her breaſt, ſhe dre 
| A mournful ſigh, and theſe ſad words enſue : 
Too dear a fine, ah much lamented maid, 


For warring with the Trzjans, thou haſt paid! 


Nor aught avail'd, in this unhappy (ſtrife, 


Diana's ſacred arms, to ſave thy life. 
Yet unreveng'd thy goddeſs will not leave 
Her vot'ry's death, nor with vain forrow grieve, 


Branded the wretch, and be his name abhorr'd; 

But after ages ſhall thy praiſe record. 

| 1h inglorious coward ſoon ſhall preſs the plain; 
Thus vows thy queen, and thus the fates ordain. 


High o'er the held, there ſtood a hilly mound ; 
Sacred the place, and ſpread with oaks around 5 
Where in a marble tomb Dercennus lay, 


| A king that once in Lalium bore the ſway. 


The beauteous Opis thither bent her light, 


| To mark the traitor Aruns from the height, 
| Him, in refulgent arms, ſhe ſoon eſpy'd, 


Swoln with ſucceſs, and loudly thus the cry'd. 
Thy backward ſteps, vain boaſter, are too late; $ 


Turn, like a man at length, and meet thy fate. 
Charg'd with my meſſage to Camilla go; 
And ſay I ſent thee to the ſhades below ; 


An honor undeſery'd from Cynth:a's bow. 

She ſaid: and from her quiver choſe with ſpeed 
The winged ſhaft, predeſtin'd for the deed: || _ 
Then to the ſtubborn eugh her ſtrength apply'd : 


Till the far diſtant horns approach'd on either ſide. 
3 The 


N O T E S. 
* Our heroine, eagerly engaged in the purſuit of 
Oploreus, that ſhe may adorn herſelf with his fine ar- 
mour, and rich trappings, is intirely regardleſs of all 
danger, and ſo hurried away by the tranſports of 
female vanity, that ſhe does not hear the fatal dart of 
Aruns hiſs along the air. 3 


1 Virgil draws che c 
propriety; he attacks Camilla not openly, like 
an hero of true bravery, but ſecretly and by 
ſtratagem; and after having killed her, he does not 
await the event of his victory, but ſkulks away like a 
guilty perſon. | 


+ Wonderful is the magnanimity of this ſhort 


ſpeech. She makes no womaniſh complaints ; but 1 
No. 13. 


haracter of Aruns with great 


| 


N OTE S. 
battle. 


ous to the character of Diana, as if ſhe had not 
ſufficiently protected her votreſs: it. was Camilla's 


own fault, that ſhe forſook the harmleſs pleaſures of 


the chace, to engage in martial purſuits, 
|| Homer, II. b. iv. gives us a very minute and 


circumſtantial defcription of Pandarus drawing his 


bow againſt Menclaus; which paſſage the Riman 


poet here imitates. But as the ſhot of Pandarus 


was of fo much importance, as it was the founda— 


Over 


3 H 


employs her laſt breath in giving orders for the 


$ This ſentiment of Opis is by no means injuri- 


of future woes, Hamer thought fit, not to paſs it 
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The bow-ftring touch'd her breaſt, ſo ſtrong ſhe drew; | 


Whizzing in air the fatal arrow flew. 
At once the twanging bow, and ſounding dart, 


Ihe traitor heard, and felt the point within his heart. 


Him, beating with his heels, in pangs of death, 
His flying tiends to foreign fields bequeath. 
The coi qu'ring damſcl, with expanded wings, 


The welcome meſſage to her miſtreſs brings. 


Their leader loſt, the Yalſcians quit the field; 
And, unſuſtain'd, the chiets of Turnus yield. 
The trighted ſoldiers, when their captains fly,“ 
More on their ſpeed chan on their ſtrength rely. 
Confus'd in flight, they bear each other down; 


And ſpur their horſes headlong to the town. 


Driv'n by their foes, and to their fears reſign'd, 


Not once they turn; but take their wounds behind. 
"Theſe drop the ſhield, and thoſe the lance forego 3 


Or on their ſhoulders bear the {lacken'd bow. 
The hoofs of horſes with a rattling ſound, 
Beat ſhort, and thick, and ſhake the rotten ground. 


Black clouds of duſt come rolling in the ſky, 


And o'er the darken'd walls and rampires fly. 


The trembling matrons, from their lofty ſtands, Þ_ 


Rend heav'n with female ſhrieks, and wring their 
| hands. .-:-- - 


All preſſing on, purſuers and purſu'd, 


Are cruſh'd in crowds, a mingled multitude. 
Some happy few eſcape: the throng too late 
Ruſh on for entrance, till they choke the gate. 
Ev*n in the ſight of home, the wretched tire 
Looks on, and ſees his helpleſs fon expire. 
Then, in a fright, the folding gates they cloſe : 
But leave their friends excluded with their foes, 


The vanquiſh'd cry; the victors loudly ſhout ; 


Tis terror all within; and ſlaughter all without. 


— —— — 
2 


N I ES. 


over in a few words, like the flight of every common 


arrow; but to give a deſcription ſomewhat cor- 
reſpondent to it's importance; and here we lee 
that Virgil has not failed to copy it with the 
greateſt happineſs imaginable.—But why ſhould the 
drawing a bow to kill Aruns, an incident of little 
conſequence, be deſcribed with ſo much circumſtan- 
| tial exactneſs? All that can be anſwered is, that 
though the death of Aruns be of little conſequence, 
t in itſelf it is a grand incident, as it is a revenge 
for the death of an heroine who has performed ſo 
many remarkable exploits. In ſhort, this minute 
deſcription renders the death of Camila more ſigni- 
ficant. 


— 


* Servius ſays the ſtandard-bearers were deſerted; 


— — 


Blind in their fear, they bounce againſt the wall, 
Or to the moat purſu'd, precipitate their fall. 
The Laan virgins, valiant with deſpair, 
Arm'd on the tow'rs the common danger ſhare : 
So much of zeal their country's cauſe infpir'd ; 
So much Camilla's great example fir'd. 


Poles, ſharpen d in the flames, from high they throw; 


With imitated darts to gaul the foe. 

Their lives for godlike freedom they bequeath; 
And crowd each other to be firſt in death. 
Mean time to Turnus, ambuſh'd in the ſhade, 
With heavy tidings, came th' unhappy maid. 
The Volſcians overthrown, Camilla kill'd, 
The foes intirely maſters of the field, 

Like a reſiſtleſs flood, come rolling on: 


| I he cry goes off the plain, and thickens to the town. 


Inflam'd with rage, (for ſo the furies fire 
The Daunian's breaſt, and ſo the fates require, ) 
He leaves the hilly paſs, the woods in vain 
Poſſeſs'd, and downward iſſues on the plain: 
Scarce was he gone, when to the ſtraits, now freed 
From ſecret toes, the Trojan troops ſucceed. | 
Thro' the black foreſt, and the ferny brake, 
Unknowingly ſecure, their way they take. 
From the rough mountains to the plain deſcend ; 
And there in order drawn, their line extend, 

Both armies, now, in open fields are ſeen: 

Nor far the diſtance of the ſpace between. 

Both to the city bend: eas ſees, 

Thro' ſmoaking fields, his haſt'ning enemies. 

And Turnus views the Tr9ans in array, 35 
And hears th' approaching horſes proudly neigh. 5 
Soon had their hoſts in bloody battle join'd; _ 

But weltward to the ſea the ſun declin'd, 

Intrench'd before the town, both armies lie : 


While night with ſable wings involves the ſky. 


* 


e 5 
for the Roman generals were particularly careful, that 
the ſtandard-bearcr ſhould be well attended with 
foldiers ; as we read in Salluſt, | | 

+ This line, in the original, is uſually quoted as 
an inſtance of Virgil's adapting the ſound to the 
ſenſe. 5 1 Ez 

Tumult, confuſion, and diſtreſs, are painted 
with great force and ſpirit, and many pathetic 
ſtrokes. The circumſtance of the women renewin 
their rage at the ſight of Camilla's dead body is wel 
imagined, EO 

FI The throwing in ſuch lively and minute cir- 
cumſtances, is what chiefly diſtinguiſhes poetry from 
hiſtory, and renders the former a more cloſe and 
zuft repreſentation of liſe than the latter, 
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The TWELFTH BOOK of the NE ID.“ 


ARGUM E N . 


Turnus challenges Eneas to a ſingle combat : articles are agreed on, but broken by the Rutuli, who wound! 
Eneas: he is miraculouſly cured by Venus, forces Turnus 1 a duel, and concludes the poem with his death, 


TX 7 HEN Turnus ſaw the Latins leave the field; 
Their armies broken, and their courage 
. „„ . 
Himſelf become the mark of public ſpight, 
His honour queſtion'd for the promis'd fight : | 


6— 


The more he was with vulgar hate oppreſs'd, 

The more his fury boil'd within his breaſt: 

He rous'd his vigour for the late debate; 

And rais'd his haughty ſoul, to meet his fate. | 
: ens . 
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We have forborn hitherto to ſpeak of one of 


the principal beauties of this poem; which is, the 


unity and ſimplicity of it's action, and to ſhew, that 
it ought to terminate happily; becauſe it ſcemed, 
that the reader would be more capable of judging of 
this beauty, when he came to the end of the poem, 
than when he had not ſo much as begun it. This 
rule, that the action ſhould be one and ſimple, 
is founded on the authority of Ariſtotle, and the opi- 
nion of all his commentators. But the reaſons of 
this practice are clear of themſelves : for if, in gene- 
ral, poetry be an imitative art, there is no doubt, 
but that the imitation of an object is much more 
perf. & when it is ſimple, than when not, In the 
ſecond place, if the poet writes to divert, it is as evi- 
dent, that he will divert and amuſe the reader fo 
much the leſs in bewildering him in a variety of 
things which he propoles for his ſubject, than if he 
had kept only one point in view. The great beauty 
which ſprings from this truth, is viſibly manifeſted 
by the fauluneſs of it's contrary ; ſo that one need 
only ſurvey the abſurdities which ariſe from a con- 
fuſion of the ſubject, to have a juſt idea of the ex- 
cellencies of thoſe maxims, which Virgil and Hamer 


— 


1 NO TBS. | 
have laid down for their patterns. But let us now 
particularly examine this beauty in the poem before 
us. Virgil has choſen for the action of the neid, 
the arrival of the hero Æneas in Italy: there is 
nothing more ſimple, and at the ſame time (ſo great 
the art of this poet) there is nothing but what is 
contained in this action, whether paſt, preſent, or to 
come. For though Aneas is toſt by a tempeſt; 
though he arrives at Carthage, and relates the hiſ- 


tory of Troy, and his different adventures; though. 


he is beloved by Dido, ſo that ſhe kills herſelf for 
grief at his departure; though he afterwards cele- 
brates games at the tomb of his father, deſcends into 


hell, and, in fine, comes to make war againſt the: 
moiſt brave people of Italy; all this doth not tall into. 


the action which is declared in the poet's propoſi- 
tion; and yet, at the ſame time, what can be more- 
ſimple, what more truly one, than this action? If 
you conſider the conſequence of this action, ſimple: 
as it appears, it is the foundation of the moſt il}uf-. 


trious nation, and the moſt famous empire, that ever 


exiſted : and by the incredible addreſs, and wonder-. 
ful genius of Virgil, what is there in this divine 
work derogatory from that grandeur ? Or. what 1; 
= | Sg dete 
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As when the ſwains the Zibyan lon chace, 

He makes a four retreat, nor mend his pace : 

But it the pointed javelin piece his ſide, 

The lordly beat icturus with double pride; 

He wrenches cut the ſteel, he roars for pain; 

His ſides he lathes, and erects his mane : 

So Turms fares, his eve-balls flath with fire, 

Thro' his wide noſtrils clouds of ſoak expire. 

Trembling with rage, around the court he 

| ran; 5 | 

At length approach'd the king, and thus began.“ 


0 — 
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Jo him the crown, and beauteous bride remain. 
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No more excuſes or delays: I ſtand 

in arms prepar'd to combat, hand to hand, 

1 his baſe deſerter of his native land. 

Lie Tian, by his word; is bound to take 
Ine fameconditions-which-himfelf did make. 
Rencw the truce, the ſolemn rites prepare; 
Aud to my ſingle virtue truſt the war. 

The Latruns unconcern'd {hall fee the fight; 
1 his arm unaided ſhall aſſert your right: 
Then, if my proſtrate body preis the plain, 
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there more abfurd, than to imagine, that this poem 
is not complete, becauſe the nuptials of Latina are 
not conſummated? There is no need to obſerve, that 


the nuptials are not mentioned in the propolition of 


the poem. Indeed there is much more reaſon to 
find fault with Aſcanius's not founding the kingdom 
of Alba: for it muſt be owned, that the poct fays, 
that the arrival of Areas in -{?al; gave rife to the 
kings of Alla. But we may plainly perceive, that 
theſe kings of 41a are nat in the action, but a con- 
ſequence of it; and the poet ſpeaks of them, only 
to {hew the importance of that action. And yet, 
the ſame art which Virgil has made uſe of, in bring- 


ing in ſo apropos every circumſtance preceding the 


arrival of eds in Italy, and all that could add to 
the beauty of his fable, or his ſubject, has fo con- 
ducted the matter, that there is nothing omitted, 
which was ſubſequent to the action of Æneas, whe- 
ther it regarded himſelf, or had any reference to the 
grandeur of the Cæſars, or the glory of Rome. It is 
impoſſible to attempt any ſupplement to this work, 
without being obliged to repeat what Vrgil has al- 
ready faid ; for whether we bring the apotheoſis of 
Fneas, or his unhappy. death, and his reigning 
but three years after having conquered Turnus, as a 
proof of what we have advanced ; all this is men- 
tioned in the poem, and each circumſtance has it's 
proper place allotted it. And we muſt obſerve, 
that the word /9ngevs does not ſignify, that Afneas 
was then very old (as all the commentators have it;) 


but that he was immortal, as the Gods, who are ſo 


called, becauſe their life is without end. And this 


very apsihesfis is promiſed by Jupiter in the predic- 


tion which he makes, book 1, by way of conſolation 
to Venus for the troubles which Aneas was to ſuffer. 
And this is again confirmed by what he ſays to Juno 
herſelf, book 12, In a word, every thing ſubſe- 
quent to the fight between Turnus and neas ; for 
inſtance, the peace made with the Latins by the 
means of the nuptials of Lavinia; the union of 


OTE SS 


the two nations; and the extinction of the Tran. 


name; all this, we lay, is plainly expreſſed, in the 
treaty Which Jupiler and Juno make, book 12. So 
that, on the whole, we mult neceſlarily conclude, 
chat the action is not only ſimple, and one, but that 
it is Iikewiſe intirely perfect. The reaſon why the 
action thould end happily, may be accounted for in 
the ſame manner: ſince the deſign in propoſing 
every action is to excite brave men to great and glo- 
rious enterprizes, ſhould it be previoufly known, 
that it would neceſſarily end unhappily, it would be 
rather a means of deterring from, than exciting them 


to the execution of any grand exploits. We will only 


add, that, among all the books of the Æueid, there is 
not one, where the poet has conducted that part 


which concerns the marvellous, with greater art and 


addreſs. Surprize and admiration are ſo frequently 
raiſed in this book, that one muſt quote every paſ- 
ſage, if one would remark all that is calculated to 
raiſe our wonder and aſtoniſhment. Among number- 
leſs inſtances, let us juſt examine the turns and 
changes of fortune: a peace is concluded upon: an 
augury breaks it: a battle enſues: the Trans are 


victorious: ÆAneas is wounded : the Latins repulſe 
the Trojans to their camp: Venus heals Aneas in a 
- miraculous manner: the hero relieves his own party: 


he cannot oblige Turnus to renew the engagement : 
he prepares to attack the town of the Latins : at laſt 
Turnus is compelled to fight him in ſingle combat: 
and every thing which happens during this combat, 


all theſe taken together, compoſe the different peri- 


peties of this book; and which detain the reader in 
ſuch a manner, that it is impoſſible to deſiſt till he 
has gone through the whole. N Ste 
* No contraſt can be more finely managed, than 
the fierceneſs, fire, and haſtineſs, of Turnus's ſpeech, 
(conſiſting of ſhort, broken ſentences, unconnected 
with particles,) oppoſed to the cool reaſoning, the 
ſober ſedateneſs, of the good old king Latinus's an- 
ſwer, which immediately follows. | 
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To whom the king ſedately thus reply'd; 
Brave youth, the more your valour has been try'd, 
The more becomes it us, with due reſpect 

To weigh the chance of war, which you neglect. 
You want not wealth, or a ſucceilive throne, 

Or cities, which your arms have made your own; 
My towns and treaſures are at your command; 
And ſtor'd with blooming beautics is my land: 
Laurentum more than one Lavinia ſees, . 
Unmarry'd, fair, of noble families. 

Nou let me ſpeak, and you with patience hear, 
Things which perhaps may grate a lover's ear: 
But ſound advice, proceeding from a hcart 
Sincerely your's, aud free from trauatul art. 

The Gods, by ſigns, have maniteitly ſhown, 
No prince, Italian born, ſhould heir my throne : 
Oft have our augurs, in prediction {kill'd, 

A: d oft our prieſts, a foreign ſon reveal'd. _ 
Yet, won by worth, that cannot be withſtood, 
Brib'd by my kindneſs to my kindred blood, 

Urg'd by my wife, who would not be deny'd, 

I promis'd my Lavinia for your bi ide: 

Her from her plighted lord by force I took; 

All ties of treaties, and of honour broke: 

On your account I wag'd an impious war, 

With what ſucceſs *tis needleſs to declare; 

I and my ſubjects feel; and you have had your 

= ſhare. | y 5 

Twice vanquiſh'd while in bloody fields we ſtrive, 
Scarce in our walls, we keep our hopes alive ; 

The rolling flood runs warm with human gore; 

The bones of Latians glance the neighb'ring 

Why put I not an end to this debate, . 
Still unreſolv'd, and ſtill a ſlave to fate? 

If Turnus death a laſting peace can give, 

Why ihculd nt I procure it whilit you live? 
Should I to doubtful arms your youth betray, 

What would my kinſmen, the Rutu/rans, ſay! 


And ſhould you fall in fight, (which heav'n de-] 
tend) 5 SI | | 


1 


How curſe the cauſe, which haſten'd to his end r 


The daughter's lover, and the father's friend? 


—— 


| . „„ | 

* Hrgil here prepares the firſt part of the unravel- 
ling of his poem. This conſiſts in the death of 
Amata, who obſtructs the execution of the marriage 


of her daughter with Aneas. This obſtacle could 


not be removed, but by the death of this queen. 
+ This picture ſhews how great a maſter l 


is of grace. Lavinia, ſtrongly affected with the 


queen's pathetic addreſs to Turnus, weeps for the dan- 
ger to which he is going to expoſe himſelf; and at 


the ſame time bluſhes, and looks downward, trom a 


No. 13. 


ſhore : 


E 
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Weigh in your mind the various chance of war, 

ity your parent's age; and eaſe his care. 
Such balmy words he pour'd, but all in vain ; 

The proffer'd med'cine but provok'd the Pain. 
The wrathful youth diſdaining the relief, 

With intermitting ſobs, thus vents his grief: 
Thy care, O b-it of fathers, which vou take 

For my concerns, at my deſire forſake. 
Permit me not to languith out my days; 

But make the beit exchange of life ſor praiſe, 
This arm, this lance, can well diſpute the prize; 
And the blood follows, where the weapon flies; 
His Goddeſs mother is not near, to throwd 


Ihe flying coward with an empty cloud. 


But now the queen, who fear'd for Turnus“ Fife, 
And loath'd the Lard conditions of the itrife, | 
Held him by force; and, dying in his death, 


In theſe ſad accents gave her forrow breath, 


O Zurnus, J adjure thee by theſe tears; 


And whate'er price Amata's honour bears | 
| Within thy breaft, ſince thou art all my hope, 


* 


My tickly wind's repoſe, my ſinking age's prop; 
Since on the ſafety of thy life alone 


_ Depends Lalinus, and the Latian throne : 


Refuſe me not this one, this only pray'r ; 
To wave the combat, and purſue the war, 
Whatever chance attends this fatal ſtrife, 
Think it includes in th.ne Amata's ite. 


I cannot live a {lave : or fee my. throne 


Ulurp'd by {trangers, or a Tran fon.* 

At this, a flood of tears Lavinia thed ; 
A crimſon bluſh her beauteous face o'erſpread, 
Varying her cheeks by turns, with white and red. 
The driving colours, never at a ſtay, 
Run here and there ; and fluſh, and fade away. 
Delightful change! thus Indian iviry thows, 
Which with the bord'ring paint of purple glows; | 
Or lilies damaſk'd by the neighb'ring roſe, 


The lover gaz'd, and burning with defire, 


The more he look'd, the more he fed the fire: 
Revenge, and jcalous rage, and ſecret ſpight, 
Roll in his breaſt, and rouze him to the fight. 


Then 


conſciouſneſs of his loving her. Her tears and 
bluſhes inflame him afre!h with love; he gazes on 


her with the utmolt ardency, and is ftill more de- 


ſirous of engaging with Aueas. It is to be obſerve 


ed, that Turnus ſpeaks to the dear object of his 
wifhes with a look only: he gazes only at Lavinia, 


but ſpeaks his reiolution to Amata in expre!s terns: 
Spencer has borrowed his image of ſthametacedaeſs. 
from this appearance of Lavinia, | 
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Then fixing on the queen his ardent eyes, 
Firm to his firſt intent, he thus replies.“ 
O mother, do not by your tears prepare 
Such boding omens, and prejudge the war. 7 
Refſolv'd on fight, I am no longer free 
Jo ſhun my death, if heav'n my death decree, 
Then turning to the herald, thus purſues : 
Go, greet the 7 r9jans with ungrateful news. 
Denounce from me, that when to-morrow's light 
Shall gild the heav'ns, he need not urge the fight: 
The 7 ran and Rutulian troops no more 
Shall dye, with mutual blood, the Zatian ſhore : 
Our ſingle ſwords the quarrel ſhall decide, 
And to the victor be the beauteous bride. | 
He ſaid, and ſtriding on, with ſpeedy pace 
He ſought his courſers of the Thraczan race. 
At his approach, they toſs their heads on high; 
And proudly neighing, promiſe victory. 
The ſires of theſe Orithia ſent from far 
To grace Pilummus, when he went to war. 7 
The drifts of Thracian ſnows were ſcarce ſo white, 
Nor northern winds in fleetneſs match'd their flight. 
Officious grooms ſtand ready by his fide ; 
And ſome with combs their flowing manes di- | 
| vide, re | 8 | 
And others ſtroke their cheſts, and gently ſooth 7 
their pride. | 5 50 
He ſheath'd his limbs in arms; a temper'd maſs 
Of golden metal thoſe, and mountain braſs. 
Then to his head his glitt'ring helm he ty'd; 
And girt his faithful faulchion to his ſide. 
In his Amean forge the God of fire 
That faulchion labour'd for the hero's fire : 


—— — Py 


SY 


To chear his chiefs, and tender ſon, relates 


| What hcav'n had promis'd, and expounds the 


[Then to the Latinn king he ſends, to ceaſe 


Hot from 


Immortal keenneſs on the blade beſtow'd, 
And plung'd it hifling in the S!ygran flood. 
Prop'd on a pillar, which the cieling bore, 
Was plac'd the lance Auruncan Actor wore; 
Which with ſuch force he brandiſh'd in his hand, 
The tough aſh trembled like an oſier wand. _ 
Then cry'd, O pond'rous ſpoil of Afr ſlain, 
And never yet by Turnus toſs'd in vain, 
Fail not this day thy wonted force: but go, 

Sent by this hand, to pierce the Trajan foe: 

Give me to tear his corflet from his breaſt, 


And from that eunuch head, to rend the creſt: 


Drag'd in the duſt, his frizzled hair to ſoil, 
the vexing ir'n, and ſmear'd with fragrant 

on. : | = 

Thus while he raves, from his wide noſtrils flies 

A fiery ſtream, and ſparkles from his eyes. 

So fares the bull in his lov'd female's ſight ; 

Proudly he bellows, and preludes the fight: 

He tries his goring horns againſt a tree: 

And meditates his abſent enemy : 

He puthes at the winds, he digs the ſtrand _ 

With his black hoofs, and ſpurns the yellow ſand. 
Nor leſs the Tran, in his Lemnian arms, 

To future fight his manly courage warms; 


| He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 


Jo terminate at once the ling'ring wars. 


fates. 


The rage of arms, and ratify the peace, . 


r 
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* Turnus does not ſtay for an anſwer from Amata, 


but inſtantly goes to arm himſelf for the fight. This 
is quite agreeable to his impetuous temper. His 

ride and pleaſure at ſeeing his ſteeds approach him 
inſtantly after having called for them, is conceived 
in a moſt lively manner. As this is the laſt time of 
his going to battle, the laſt deciſive day, the poet 
deſcribes the armour he is putting on, more minute- 
ly and 33 The image of his ſnatching, 

er as it were violently catching at, his vaſt ſpear, 
which always ſtood againſt a maſſy pillar in the old 
hall of Latinus, is nobly drawn. This is imitated 
(but highly improved in every cireumſtance} from 
Homer's Odyſſty, book 1. His addreſs to the ſpear, 
While he is ſhaking it, is quite in character. See 
Hector arming himſelf, Iliad 19. | 

+ Tears and apprehenſions of danger were deem- 
ad, among the ancients, bad preſages, when the 
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people were going out to war; as a falſe ſtep, when 
one is ſetting out on a journey. Vasen ſpeaks in 
the ſame manner to his mother, Apollon. book 1. | 
+ How could Orithy:a (ſay the commentators,) 
who was of Allica, and carried by Boreas into 
Thrace, give theſe horſes to Pilumnus, who was an 
Ttalian © Catrou obſerves, that the fiction is a little 
forced; and urges, in defence of Virgil, that Pilum- 
nus was a God, and Orithyiaa Goddeſs. They had 
opportunity of knowing each other in the afſembl ies 
of the Gods; and Pilumnus might receive from her 
this breed of horſes that came from Thrace, where 
Orithyia reigned. CET = 
The deſtinies had determined, that Tua“ 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in Tah, and that he ſhould lay 
the firſt foundations of the Roman empire. Turnus 
was fated to fall a victim to this eſtabliſnment. 
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The morn enſuing from the mountains height, 
Had ſcarcely ſpread the ſkies with roſy light ; * 
Th' ethereal courſers bounding from the lea, 
From out their flaming noſtrils breath'd the day: 
When now the Tran and Rutulian guard, 

In friendly labour join'd, the liſt prepar'd. 

Beneath the walls, they meg out the ſpace; 

Then ſacred altars rear, on ſods of grafs ; 

Where, with religious rites, their common Gods | 

„„ they Pace. 5 

In pureſt white, the prieſts their heads attire, 

And living waters bear, and holy fire: _ 

And o'er their linen hoods, and ſhaded hair, 

Long twiſted wreaths of ſacred vervain wear. 

In order iſſuing from the town appears 

The Latin legion, arin'd with pointed ſpears; 

And from the fields, advancing on a line, 

The Trojan and the Tufcan forces join: 

Their various arms afford a pleaſing light : 

A peaceful train they ſeem, in peace prepar'd for 

OE : 

| Betwixt the ranks the proud commanders ride, 

Glitt'ring with gold, and veſts in purple dy'd. 

| Here Mneftheus, author of the Memmrun line, 

And there 1Mfſ:;us born of ſeed divine. | 

The ſign is giv'n, and round the liſted ſpace, + 
Each man in order fills his proper place. 
Reclining on their ample ſhields, they ſtand ; - 
And fix their pointed lances in the ſand. 
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Now, ſtudious of the ſight, a num'rous throng 
Ot either ſex promiſcuous, old and young, 
Swarm from the town: by thoſe who ret behind, 
The gates and walls, and houſes tops are lin'd. 
Meantime the Queen of heav'n beheld the ſight, 
With eyes unpleas'd, from mount Ahans's height : 
(Since call'd Albano, by ſucceeding fame, } 
But then an empty hill, without a name.) 
She then ſurvey'd the field, the Tran pow rs, 
The Lalian ſquadrons, and Laurentine tow'rs. 
Then thus the Goddeſs of the [ies beſpake, 
With ſighs and tears, the Goddefs of the lake; 
King Turnus' ſiſter, once a lovely maid, 
Ere to the luſt of lawleſs Fave betray'd, 
Compreſs'd by force, but by the grateful God, 
Now made the Nals of the neighb'ring flood. 
O nymph, the pride of living lakes, ſaid ſhe, 
O molt renowwn'd, and moſt belov'd by me, 
Long haſt thou known, nor need I to record 
The wanton ſallies of my wand'ring lord: 
Of ev'ry Latian fair, whom Fove miſled, 
To mount by ſtealth my violated bed, 
To thee alone I grudg'd not his embrace; 
But give a part of heav'n, and an unenvy'd place. 
Now learn from me, thy near approaching griet, 
Nor think my wiſhes want to thy relief. 
While fortune favour'd, nor heav'n's king deny'd, 
To lend my ſuccour to the Latian fide, , 
| I fav'd 
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* With what magnificence does the poet repre- 


Tent the ſun riting on this important deciſive day! 


It was highly proper to introduce ſo ſolemn | 


and important a thing as this league, on the keep- 
ing which ſacredly, the whole action was to turn, 
with all the pomp and ſolemnity diſcribed in the fol- 
lowing lines. F 55 

+ The particularizing this mountain muſt have 


been highly pleaſing to the Roman readers of this | 


poem. 
8 The ſiſter of Turnus 
gil here relates the accident which was the occa- 
lion of her being ranked among the Gods. What 
gave Virgil an opportunity of forming this fiction 


Was called Futurna, s ir. 


was, that near the river Numicys ſprung up a foun- 


tain, which was called Zuturna, a juvando, becauſe 
it's waters were of a falutary nature. To this 
nymph a temple was dedicated, and a ſcaſt inſtitut-.,} 


in honour of her, called Zuturnaha,—Arifiitle h 


ſerves in his poetics, that there are fewer good than 
bad women, and that they do more miſchief than 
ſervice in the world: Vigil hath but too exactly fol- 
towed this opinion. Ven indeed, the mother and 


— 1 Mo i. 


Cybele and Andromache have no il! qualities aſcribed 


firlt who Kindes the war. 


— — 


% ̃ 
protectreſs of neus, appears in an amiable light 
throughout the poem. The S7“ aſſiſts our hero, 


to them: but they appear but little, To outweigh 
this ſmall number of good women, there are many 


others, repreſented as bad characters, and very un- 


favourable to the hero. June is his grand enemy; 

ſhe employs Iris, Futurna, and Hlecto, to oppoſe his 

deſigns. Drid7endeavourcd to deftrov him at Cars 

thage; and calls to her affiſtance, her lifter, her 

nurſe, and a magician. The harpies drive kim from 

their ifland. Helen is a peſt, that has ruined both 

Tryans and Greeks ; the Tian women, Aneas's 

own ſubjects, ſet fire to his fleet. Amata diſpiſes 

the command of the Gods, and the will of the king 

her huſband ; and, with the Latin women, is the 
hoitiitics are com- 

menced at the 1niiigation of Syſvra, Even the women, 

who were deareit to our hero, invo'ved him in great 

dithculties and ſorrows. At the end of the ſecond ; 
hook we fee his affliction for the loſt G And f 


Lavinia is the cauſe of all the evils he ſuffers in the 
laſt fix books. 3 ” 
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I {av'd thy brother, and the ſinking ſtate ; 
But now he ſtruggles with unequal fate; 
And goes with Gods averſe, o'ermatch'd in might, 
To meet inevitable death in fight: 
Nor nuiſt J break the truce, nor can ſuſtain the 
ſight.* 
ay 
Thou, it thou dar'ſt, thy prefent aid ſupply ; 
It well becomes a ſiſter's care to try. De bs 
At this the lovely nymph, with grief oppreſs'd, 
hrice tore her hair, and beat her comely breaſt, 
To whom Saturnia thus: Thy tears are late: 
Haſte, fnatch him, if he can be ſnatch'd, from fate. 
New tumults kindle, violate the truce ; | 


Who knows what changeful fortune may produce? 


*Tis nota crime t' attempt what 1 decree, 
Or if it were, diſcharge the crime on me. 
She ſaid, and, ſailing on the winged wind, 


Left the fad nymph ſuſpended in her mind. 


i men, 


| N O T E S. 

* 7495 was prohibited to concern herſelf in this 
war. All ſhe does is done indirectly, and by the 
agency and miniſtry of Juturna. 3 

+ "Phe twelve ſpikes, in the corona radialis, were 
ſuppoſed in general to allude either to the twelve 
ſigns of the Zodiac, or to the twelve labours of 
Aa Here they bear a particular alluſion 
to the lineage of Lali 
the ſun. | 


+ Virgil is ever looking back on his principal ac- 


tion, that is, the foundation of a Z colony in | 


1:ialy; from whence the Romans were originally de- 
rived. This action ſeems to be the end of the 
poem, and the object to which all 1s referred. Cri- 


tics are divided concerning the main deſign which 


nus, Who was deſcended from 


the poct ought to have in view, when he undertakes 


an epic poem. Some pretend that it is the ſole 
buſineſs of the poct to mode! an hero of his own, 
in Uh em every heroic virtue muſt be centered, for 
the instruction of thoſe perſons, who by their birth 
or rank are dcftined to heroic employments. If 
this was the caſe, Homer, the firſt inventor of the 
epic, might be eſteemed the deſtroyer of it; the ex- 
ample of his heroes contribute mach leſs to form 


the manners, than to corrupt them. This Horace 
was a ware of, when, in Eis epiſtle to Lallius, he re- 


preſents the vice of the chieis who ſignalized them- 
felves in the Lad. Others imagine, that ſome par- 


ticular moral truth is the object of the epic poem: 


as in the fables of 7/9, ſome one maxim and pre- 
cept for the conduct of lite 1s inculcated jn each 
ſtory. But it appears from Ar:/7tle, that the action 


is what conſtitutes the eſſence of the epspezia, and is 


the chief object of the poet's deſign. The re- eſta- 
blihment of the peace of a family and Kingdom, 
3 


— 


And now in pomp the peaceful Kings appear: 
Four iteeds the chariot of Latinus bear: | 
Twelve golden beams around his temple play, t 
Lo mark his lineage from the God of day. 

Two ſnowy courſers Turms chariot yoke, 

And in his hand two maily ſpears he ſhook : 

Then iſſu'd from the camp, iu arms divine, 

Afnens, author of the Roman line: 4 

And by his fide Aſcanius took his place, 

The fecond hope of Rome's immortal race. 

Adorn'd in White, a rev'rend prieſt appears; 

And off rings to the flaming altars bears; 

A porket, and a lamb, that never ſuffer'd ſhears. 

Then to the riling ſun he turns his eyes, 

And {hews the beaſts deſign'd for ſacrifice, 

With falt, and meal: with like officious care 

He marks their forcheads, and he clips their hair. 
| Betwixt 


| N O T E 8. „5 
which had been diſturbed by the importunate ſuitors 
of Penelope, is one action; the foundation of a 


| 77an colony in Italy, and by means of that, the 


foundation afterwards of Rome itſelf, is another 
action, This is therefore the principal deſign of” 
the Greet and Latin poet. It is true, each of their 
actions convey ſome particular moral; and what 
action does not? One may moralize on every ſubject 
in the world, In a word, what Ariftetle ſays is ex- 
 preſly this :—The poets do not feign an action for 
the fake of the manners; but the inſtruction of the 
manners follows the action. Although we cannot 
fix upon one ſingle moral leſſon, as the ſole intention 
of the Iliad, Ody/ſy, and Aneid; it ought not from 
hence to be concluded, their authors had no deſign 
at all, farther than to compoſe an amuſing ſtory. 
It we conſider the immenſe variety of ufeful obſer- 
| vations, which may be drawn from a diligent 
examination of every part of the conduct of the 
| ſeveral perſons in the [lad only, it is not to be 
conceived how the writer by mere accident, and 
without any expreſs deſign, could poſſibly lay 
together ſo copious a fund for the moſt inſtruc- 
tive moral ele&ions The diſtinction which 
ought here to be made, is between allowing, in 
| theſe poems, no other intention than to exemplify 
ſome general maxim relating to men's conduct, and 
the more extenſive deſign of cxhibiting ſome finiſhed 
picture of life, wherein may be expoſed to view, not 
only the natural conſequences of human actions, but 


— 


—_ 


— 


the tempers and the paſſions of men, with the inter- 
nal motives both to good actions, and to thoſe devi- 
ations from the general principles of virtue, Wwhick 
we daily ſee and. lament in the world. | 
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Betwixt their horns the purple wine he ſheds, 
With the ſame gen'rous juice the flame he feeds. 
 Fneas then unſheath'd his ſhining ſword, 
And thus with pious pray'rs the Gods ador'd.. 
All-ſeeing ſun, and thou Auſonian ſoil, 

For which J have ſuſtain'd fo long a toil, 
Thou king of heav'n, and thou the queen of air, 
Propitious now, and reconcil'd by pray'r,) | 
Thou God of war, whoſe unreſiſted ſway 
The labours and events of arms obey; 
Ye living fountains, and ye running floods, 

All pow'rs of ocean, all ethereal Gods, 

Hear, and bear record: if I fall in field, 
Or recreant in the fight, to Turnus yield, 

My Trans ſhall increaſe Evander's town; 
Aſcanius ſhall renounce th' Auſonian crown 

All claims, all queſtions of debate ſhall ceaſe; 
Nor he, nor they, with force infringe the peace.. 
But if my juſter arms prevail in fight, 

As ſure they ſhall, if J divine aright, 
My Trejans ſhall not o'er th' Italians reign: 
Both equal, both unconquer'd ſhall remain: 
Join'd in their laws, their lands, and their abodes; 
I aſk but altars for my weary Gods. 
The care of thoſe religious rites be mine: 
The crown to king Latinus J reſign; 
His be the ſov'reign ſway. Nor will E ſhare 

His pow'r in peace, or his command in war. 
For me, my friends another town ſhall frame, 
And bleſs the riſing tow'rs with fair Lavinia's 
. name. MES: ns 

Thus he. 

The Latian king before his altar ſtands. 


Then with erected eyes and hands, 


— 


: 


By the ſame heav'n, ſaid he, and earth, and main, 
And all the pow'rs, that all the three contain; 

| By hell below, and by that upper God, 

| Whoſe thunder ſigns the peace, who ſeals it with 


his nod; | 
So let Latena's double offspring hear, 


| And double-fronted Fanus what I ſwear: 
I touch the ſacred altars, touch the flames, 


And all thoſe pow'rs atteſt, and all their names: 
Whatever chance befall on either fide, 
No term of time this union ſhall divide: 


No force, no fortune, ſhall my vows unbind, 


Or ſhake the ſtedfaſt tenor of my mind: 
Not tho' the circling: ſeas ſhould break their bound,. 


1 O'erflo the ſhores, or ſap the ſolid ground; 
Not tho! the lamps of heav'n their ſpheres forſake, 


Hurl'd down, and hiſſing in the nether. lake: 


| Ev'n as their royal ſcepter, (for he bore 

A ſcepter in his hand) ſhall never more 
Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth; * 
| (An orphan now, cut from the mother earth 


By the keen ax, diſhonour'd of it's hair, 


And cas'd in braſs, for Latian kings to bear.) T 
When thus in public view the peace was ty'd: 
With ſolemn vows, and ſworn on either ſide, 
All dues perform'd which holy rites require; 
The victim beaſts are ſlain before the fire: 
The trembling entrails from their bodies torn, 
And to the fatten'd flames in chargers borne. 
Already the Rutulians deem their man 
O'ermatch'd in arms, before the fight began. 
Firſt riſing fears are whiſper'd thro” the crowd; 


Then, gath'ring ſound, they murmur more aloud. 


; Nov 
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5 NOTES 
* Mr. Pope thinks this paſſage does not come 
whence Virgil copied it. 
of the diction only, 


any he has mentioned; which is, that being there 


uſed on occaſion of a peace, it has no emblematical 


reference to diviſion, and yet deſcribes the cutting of 
the wood, and it's incapacity to bloom and branch 
again, in as many words as eee It is borrowed 
by Valerius Hlaccus, in his third book; where he 
makes Jaſon ſwear, as a warrior, by his ſpear. And 


indeed, however he may here borrow ſome expreſ- 
ſions from Virgil, or fall below him in others, he 


has nevertheleſs kept to Homer in the emblem, by 

introducing the oath upon Jaſon's grief for failing 

to Colchis with Hercules; when he had ſeparated 

him from the body 

Hylas. Rugus obſerves, that Virgil ſhould have 
No. 13, | 


e „%% ¾ ᷣ 0 
up 
to the ſpirit and propriety of that in Homer, from 
Scaliger, on a compariſon 
ives the preference to Virgil. 
But, ſays Mr. Pope, it fails in a greater point than 


of the Argonauts, to ſearch after 


4 
4 
i 


| 
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yr! ſo minute and particular a deſcription of the 
| {ceptre. But that circumſtance adds to the impoſ- 
ſibility of it's ever ſprouting again, and ſhould be 
looked upon as mentioned by Virgil on that account. 
Ariſtotle, Polit 3, tells us, that it was cuſtomary for 
kings to ſwear by their ſceptres. Hlanilet, accord- 
ing to the ancient cuſtom of his country, ſwears by 
his ſword. | 
+ In the ſimplicity of the earlier ages of the world,. 
the ſceptres of kings were really no other than long 
 walking-ſtaves ; and thence had the very. name of 
. ſceptre, which now ſounds fo maghthcently, The 
old ſceptres being as long as an hunting-pole,.may. 
ſerve to explain ſome expreſſions in Virgil, relating. 
to king Latinus's ſceptre; which would not be ſo: 
- proper, if applied to a truncheon, or a modern ſcep-- 
tre. It was a whole young tree, cut from the root; 


and ſtript of it's branches. 
3 K. | 


* 
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Now {ide to ſide, they meaſure with their eyes 
The champions bulk, their ſinews and their ſize: 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
Th' apparent difadvantage of their own. 
Turnus himſelf appears in public fight 
Conſcious of fate, deſponding of the fight. 
Slowly he moves; and at his altar ſtands 
With eves dejected, and with trembling hands : 
And while he mutters undiſtinguiſh'd pray'rs, 
A l:vid deadneſs in his cheeks appears. Fw 
With anxious pleaſure when Juturna view'd | 
Thi increaſing fright of the mad multitude, 
When their ſhort ſighs, and thick'ning ſobs ſhe 
heard, | 1 | 
And found their ready minds for charge prepard; 
Diſſembling her immortal form, ſhe took | 
Camertus' mien, his habit, and his look, 
A chief of ancient blood: in arms well known 
Was his great fire, and he, his greater ſon. _ 
His ſhape aſſum'd, amid the ranks ſhe ran, 
And humouring their firſt motions, thus began. 
For ſhame, Rutultans, can you bear the ſight, 
Of one expos'd for all, in ſingle fight? 
Cas we, before the face of heav'n confeſs 
Our courage colder, or our number leſs? 
View all the Trojan hoſt, th' Arcadian band, 
And Tuſcn army; count em as they ſtand : 
Undaunted to the battle if we go, 4 
Scarce ey'ry ſecond man will ſhare a foe. 
Turnus, tis true, in this unequal ſtrife 
Shall loſe, with honour, his devoted life: 
Or change it rather for immortal fame, 
Succeeding to the Gods, from whence he came: 
But you, a ſervile and inglorious band, 
For foreign lords ſhall fow your native land: 
Thoſe fruitful fields, your fighting fathers gain'd, 
Which have ſo long their lazy ſons ſuſtain d. 
With words like theſe, ſhe carry'd her deſign; 
A riſing murmur runs along the line. 
Then ev'n the city troops, and Lazians, tir d 
With tedious war, ſeem with new ſouls inſpir'd: 
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Their champion's fate with pity they lament: 


And of the league, ſo lately ſworn, repent. 


Nor fails the Goddeſs to foment the rage 


With lying wonders, and a falſe preſage: 
| But adds a ſign, which, preſent to their eyes, 
4 Inſpires new courage, and a glad ſurprize. 


For, ſudden, in the hery tracts above, 


| Appears in pomp th imperial bird of F5ve ;* 
| A plump of iowl he ſpies, that ſwim the lakes; 
And o'er their heads his ſounding pinions ſhakes. 
] Then ſtooping on the faireſt of the train, 


In his ſtrong talons truſs'd a filver ſwan. 
Th' Italians wonder at th' unuſual ſight ; 
But while he lags, and labours in his flight, 
Behold the daſtard fowl return anew z 

And with united force the toe purſue : 


1 Clam'rous around the royal hawk they fly ; 
And thick'ning in a cloud, o erſhade the (ky. 


They cuff, they ſcratch, they croſs his airy courſe: 


| Nor can th' incumber'd bird ſuſtain their force: 


But vex'd, not vanquiſh'd, drops the pond'rous prey: 


1 d, lighten'd of his burden, wings his way. 


Th' Auſenian bands with ſhouts ſalute the ſight: 


. Eager of action, and demand the fight. 
1 Then king Tolumnius, vers'd iin augurs' arts, - 


Cries out, and thus his boaſted ſkill imparts. 
At length *tis granted, what I long deſir'd; 


This, this is what my frequent vows requir'd. 
| Ye Gods, I take your omen, aud obey: _ 
| Advance, my friends, and charge, I lead the way, 


Theſe are the foreign foes, whoſe impious band, 


I Like that rapacious bird, infeſt our land-. 
But ſoon, like him, they ſhall be forc'd to ſea 
| By ſtrength united, and forego the prey; 


Your timely ſuccour to your country bring; 


I Haſte to the reſcue; and redeem your king. 


He ſaid : and preſſing onward, thro” the crew, 
Pois'd.in his lifted arm, his lance he threw. 
The winged weapon, whiltling in the wind, 
Came driving on, nor miſs'd the mark deſign'd. 


At 


"NDOT £8: | oy 
* This augury was neceſſary, to make ſo ſudden, 
and at the ſame time ſo irreligious a change, the 
more probable, and ſuitable to truth. Virgil never 
fails of a due decorum. It ſhould be particularly 
obſerved, that the [ta/rans were more credulous with 
regard to auguries, than other nations. The man- 
ner of divining events by the flight of birds took it's 
xiſe, it is ſaid, from Etrurra, 
- + To ſhew the force of this omen, Virgil repre- 
ſents the augur himſelf as deceived by it, and as the 


in the death of one man. 


friſt man who begins an act of hoſtility. The con- 121 


1 
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duct of Virgil is admirable in feigning him to kill 
one out of the nine Arcadian brethren, who were 
ranged together; as they muſt conſequently revenge 
his death, in doing which a commotion is naturally 
raiſed, ſufficient to involve both armies in a general 
engagement. The eight men are inſtantly intereſted 
If any common one of 
no connections had been killed, his death might 
have been conſidered as a circumſtance too triflin 


to be the occaſion of breaking ſo ſolemn a league. 


1 
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At once the cornel rattled in the ſkies; 
At once tumultuous ſhouts and clamours riſe, 
Nine brothers in a goodly band there ſtood, 
Born of Arcadian mix'd with Tuſcan blood: 
Gylippus' ſons: the fatal javelin flew, 
Aim'd at the midmoſt of the friendly crew. 
A paſſage thro” the jointed arms it found, 
Juſt where the belt was to the body bound; 
And {truck the gentle youth extended on the 
| gon! F 
Then fir'd with pious rage, the gen'rous train 
Run madly forward to revenge the lain. 
And ſome with eager haſte their javelins throw; 
And ſome with ſword in hand aflault the foe. 
The wiſh'd inſult the Lat troops embrace; 
And meet their ardour in the middle ſpace, 
The Trqyans, Tuſcans, and Arcadian line, 
With equal courage obviate their deſign. 
Peace leaves the violated fields ; and hate 
Both armies urges to their mutual fate. 
With impious Paſte their altars are o'erturn'd, 
The ſacrifice half broil'd, and half unburn'd. 
Thick ſtorms of ſteel, from either army fly, 
And clouds of claſhing darts obſcure the ſæy: 
Brands from the fire, are miſſive weapons made: 
With chargers, bowls, and all the prieſtly trade. 
Latinus frighted, haſtens from the fray, 
And bears his unregarded Gods away. 
Theſe on their bor vault, thoſe yoke the car; 
The reſt with ſwords on high, run headlong to the 
War. 73 5 | 
 Mceſſapus, eager to confound the peace, 
Spurr'd his hot courſer thro' the fighting preſs, 
At king Auletes ; by his purple known 
A Tuſcan prince, and by his regal crownz _ 
And with a ſhock encount'ring, bore him down. 
Backward he fell; and as his fate deſign'd, 
The ruins of an altar were behind; 
There pitching on his ſhoulders, and his head, 
Amid the ſcatt'ring fires he lay ſupinely ſpread. 
The beamy ſpear deſcending from above, 
His cuiraſs pierc'd, and thro” his body drove. 
Then, with a ſcornful ſmile, the victor cries ; 


The Gods have found a fitter facrifice. 
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| The broad axe enters with a craſhing ſound, 
And cleaves the chin, With one continu'd wound : 
Warm blood, and mingled brains, beſmear his 


An iron ſleep his ſtupid eyes oppreſs'd, 


| And ſeal'd their heavy lids in endleſs reſt, 
But good Areas ruſh'd amid the bands, + 


ly 


{| Inflames your alter'd minds? O Tr4jans ceaſe 
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Greedy of ſpoils, th' Italians ſtrip the dead 


[Of his rich armour; and uncrown his head. 


Prieit CHorinaus arin'd his better hand, 


| From his own altar, with a blazing brand : 
| And, as Ebuſus with a thund'ring pace, 


Advanc'd to battle, daſh'd it on his face: * | 
His briſtly beard ſhines out with ſudden fires, 
The crackBing crop, a noiſom ſcent expires, 
Following the blow, he ſeiz'd his curling crown, 
With his left hand ; his other caſt him down. 


| The proſtrate body with his knees he preſs'd ; 


N 10g his holy poinard in his breaſt. 
While Podalirius, with his ſword, purſu'd 
The ſhepherd Alſus thro' the flying crowd, 
Swiftly he turns, and aims a deadly blow, 
Full on the front of his unwary foe. 


8 


7 


J 


arms around. 


Bare was his bead, and naked were his hands, 
ſign of truce: then thus he cries aloud, 
hat ſudden rage, what new defire of blood 


From impious arms, nor violate the peace. 
By human ſanctions, and by laws divine, 

The terms are all agreed, the war is mine. 
Diſmiſs your fears, and let the fight enſue; 
This hand alone ſhall right the Gods and you: 


Our injur'd altars, and their broken vow, 


| 


To this avenging ſword the faithleſs Turnus owe. 
Thus while he ſpoke, unmindful of defence, 
A winged arrow {truck the picus prince, 
But whether from ſome human hand it came, 
Or hoſtile God, is left unknown by fame: 
No human hand, or hoſtile God was found, 
To boait the triumph of ſo baſe a wound. 
When Turnus ſaw the Trajan quit the plain, 
His chiefs diſmay'd, his troops a fainting train: 
Th' unhop'd event his heighten'd ſoul inſpires, 
At once his arms and courlers he requires, 
| 12 Then, 


———— 


_ 


WO T.-E 8. | 

* Mr. Pope, in his obſervations on Homer's cata- 
logue of ſhips, cenſures Vigil for not having in ſome 
places ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed his heroes who have 
the ſame name. Thus in book q, ver. 571, orig. 
a Cherineus is killed by Aſylas; and here a Choringus 
kills Eluſus: a Numa is found among the ſlain, after 
the expedition of Niſus and Euryalus 5 and another 
Numa is purſued by Æneas, book 10, ver. 562. 


| Homer (ſays Mr. Pope) is ronfiantly careful to 


5 N O T S 8 
diſ- 
tinguiſh two of a name, ſo that one ſhall not be miſ- 
taken for the other, as Ajax Oileus, and Ajax Tela- 
monius. | 

+ The character of Zneas is well ſupported by 
this circumſtance, of making him exclaim with 
grief, and eager concern, at the breaking the 
league. | 5 


, 
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Then, with a leap, his lofty chariot gains, 

And with a ready hand aſſumes the reins. * 

He drives impetuous, and where-e'er he goes, 

He leaves bchind a lane of ſtaughter'd foes. 

Theſe his lance reaches, over thoſe he rolls 

His rapid car, and cruſhes out their ſouls: 

In vain the vanquiſh'd fly; the victor ſends 
The dead men's weapons at their living friends. 

Thus on the banks of Hebrus freezing flood F 
The God of battles, in his angry mood, 


F . 


Claſhing his ſword againſt the brazen ſhiëld, 
Lets looſe the reins, and ſcours along the field: 
Before the wind his fiery courſers fly, | 
_ Groans the ſad earth, reſounds the rattling ſky. 
Wrath, terror, treaſon, tumult, and deſpair, 
Dire faces, and deform'd, ſurround the car ; | 
Friends of the God, and followers of the war. J 
With fury not unlike, nor leſs diſdain, 
Exulting Turnus flies along the plain: 
His ſmoking horſes, at their utmoſt ſpeed, 
He laſhes on, and urges o'er the dead. 
Their fetlocks run with blood; and when they 
5 e 95 | 
'The gote, and gath'ring duſt, are daſh'd around. 
Then Thamyris and Pholus, maſters of the war, 
He kill'd at hand, but Sthelenus afar: | 
From far the ſons of Imbracus he ſlew, 
Glaucus and Lades, of the Lycian crew ; 
Both taught to fight on foot, in battle join'd ; 
Or mount the courſer that out-ſtrips the wind. 
Mean time Eumedes, vaunting in the field, 
New fir'd the Trejans, and their foes repell'd. 
This ſon of Dolon bore his grandſire's name; 
But emulated more his father's fame. 
His guileful father, ſent a nightly ſpy, 
The Grecian camp and order to deſcry: 
Hard enterprize, and well he might require 
Achilles' car, and horſes, for his hire; 
But, met upon the ſcout, th' Efolian prince 
In death beſtow'd a juſter recompence. 


V's —_—_—__ 


TY 2: 3 09 Þ | 
The abſence of AÆneas revives the courage of 

Turnus. He is once more a. conqueror, as he was 

| before, when Aneds was in Elruria. This is what 

may be called an indirect praiſe of the hero, which 

Virgil learned from Hamer. The abſence of Achilles 
ives the victory to the Trans in the Iliad: as the 

Ta in the nerd, are always maſters of the 

when 4neas is abſent. 55 


field, | 
7 > mult not often expect from Homer and 


— 


— 


We 
Firgil, thoſe minute reſemblances in every branch 
of a compariſon, which are the pride of modern 
miles. If that which one may call the main action 


Light from the ground he leap'd, and ſeiz'd the 


Ile lops the head. The Latian fie ds are drunk, 
With ſtreams that iſſue from the bleeding trunk. 


Fierce Turnus view'd the Trojan from afar ; 
And lanch'd his jav'lin from his lofty car : 
Then lightly leaping down, purſu'd the blow, 
And, preſſing with his foot his. proſtrate foe, 
Wrench'd from his feeble hold the ſhining ſword, 
And plung'd it in the boſom of it's lord. 
Poſſeſs, ſaid he, the fruit of all thy pains, 
And meaſure, at thy length, our Latzan plains. 
Thus are my foes rewarded by my hand, 
'Thus may they build their town, and thus enjoy the 
and. | 
Then Darts, Butis, Sybaris, he flew, | 
Whom o'er his neck the flound'ring courſer threw. 


| As when loud Bereas with his bluſt ring train, 


Stoops from above, incumbent on the main; 
Where-e'er he flies, he drives the rack before; 
And rolls the billows on th* Ægean ſhore : 
So where reſiſtleſs Turnus takes his courſe, 


| The ſcatter'd ſquadrons bend before his force: 


His creſt of horſes hair is blown behind, 

| By adverſe air, and ruſtles in the wind. | 
'This, haughty Phegeus ſaw with high diſdain, 

And as the chariot roll'd along the plain, | 


ve. 1 | ; 
| Thus hung in air, he din retain'd his hold ; 
The courſers frighted, and their courſe control'd. 
The lance of Turnus reach'd him as he hung, 


| And pierc'd his plated arms ; but paſs'd along 
And only raz'd the ſkin : he turn'd, and held 
| Againſt his threat'ning foe his ample ſhield ; 


Then call'd for aid: but while he cry'd in vain,. 
The chariot bore him backward on the 


a lain. 
He lies revers'd; the victor king deſcends. | 


And ſtrikes ſo juſtly where his helmet ends, 


\ 


While he triumphs, and while the Trojans yield, 


| The wounded prince is forc'd to leave the field: 5 


Strong Mneſtheus, and Achates often try'd, 


Ss Andi 
Eos NOT KS. 1 
of it, or the principal point of likeneſs, be preſerved; 
they affect, as to the reſt, rather to preſent the mind? 
with a ow image, than to fix it down to an exact. 
one. They are ſure to make a fine picture in the 
whole, without drudging on the under parts; like 
thoſe free painters, who (one would think) had only. 
made here and there a few very ſignificant ſtrokes, . 
that give form and ſpirit to all the piece. 
The reader is alarmed at our hero's being 
wounded at fo critical a time. His impatience to 
be healed, and to ruſh again to the battle, and the 

| tur 
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And young Aſcanius weeping by his ſide, 
Conduct him to his tent: ſcarce can he rear 
His limbs from earth, ſupported on his ſpear. * 
Reſolv'd in mind, regardleſs of the ſmart, 
He tugs with both his hands, and breaks the dart. 
The ſteel remains. No readier way he found 
To draw the weapon, than t' inlarge the wound. 
_ Fager of fight, impatient of delay, 
He begs ; and his unwilling friends obey. 

liprs was at hand to prove his art, 

W hoſe blooming youth fo fir'd Apollo's heart, 
That for his love he proffer'd to beſtow 

His tuneful harp, and his unerring bow: 
The pious youth, more ſtudious how to fave 
His aged fire, now ſinking to the grave, 
Preferr'd the pow'r of plants, and ſilent praiſe 
Of healing arts, before Pheberan bays. 

Prop'd on his lance the penſive hero ſtood, 
And heard, and ſaw unmov'd, the mourning crowd. 
The fam'd phyſician tucks his robes around 
With ready hands, and haſtens to the wound, 

With gentle touches he performs his part, 
This way and that, ſoliciting the dart, 

And exerciſes all his heav'nly art. =» 
All ſoft'ning ſimples, known of fov'reign uſe, 

He prefles out, and pours their noble juice; 

Theſe firſt infus'd, to lenify the pain, 

He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain 
Then to the patron of his art he pray'd ; 

The patron of his art refus'd his aid, — 
Mean time the war approaches to the tents: 

Th' alarm grows hotter, and the noiſe augments : | 

The driving duſt proclaims the danger near, 1 
And firit their friends, and then their foes appear; 

Their friends retreat, their foes purſue the rear. 

The camp is fill'd with terror and affright; 
The hiſſing ſhafts within the trench alight; 

An undiſtinguiſh'd noiſe aſcends the ſky; _ 

The ſhouts of thoſe who kill, and groans of thoſe 

Who die. ” | EE | 


| The leech, unknowing of ſuperior art, 
Which aids the cure, with this foments the part ; 


But now the goddeſs mother, moy'd with grief, 
And pierc'd with pity, haſtens her relief, 
A branch of healing dittany ſhe brought, + 
Which in the Cretan fields with care ſhe ſought: 
Rough 1s the ſtem, which woolly leaves furronad ; 
The leaves with flow'rs, the flow'rs with purple 
| crown'd : . 
Well known to wounded goats; a ſure relief 
To draw the pointed ſteel, and eaſe the grief. 
This Venus brings, in clouds involv'd; and brews 


T h' extracted liquor with Anbreſian dews, 


And o'drous panacee: unſeen ſhe ſtands, 


Temp'ring the mixture with her heav'nly hands: 


{| Andpours it in a bowl, already crown'd 
| With juice of med'c'nal herbs prepar'd to bathe the 


wound. N 
And in a moment ceas'd the raging ſmart. | 
Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom ſtands : 
The ſteel, but ſcarcely touch'd with tender hands, 
Moves up, and follows of it's own accord; 
And heakh and vigour are at once reſtor'd. 
[apts firſt perceiv'd the cloſing wound; 
And firſt the footſteps of a God he found, 
Arms, arms, he cries, the {word and ſhield prepare, 
And ſend the willing chief, renew'd, to war. 
'This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 


| Nor art's effect, but done by hands divine: 
| Some God our gen'ral to the battle ſends; 


Some God preſerves his life for greater ends, 
The hero arms in haſte: his hands unfold 
His thighs with cuiſhes of refulgent gold : 
Inflam'd to fight, and ruſhing to the field, 
That hand fuſtaining the celeſtial ſhield, 
This gripes the lance ; and with ſuch vigour ſhakes, 


That to the reſt the beamy weapon quakes. 


Then, with a cloſe embrace he ſtrain'd his fon ; 
And&ifling thro' his helmet, thus begun. | 
| = My 
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turn his preſence gives to the army, deſerve to be 
particularly admired. on oe 
* This line ſeems to have been an hint to Alton, 
in his deſcription of Satan walking over the burning 
foil of hell: | . 

His ſpear, to equal which, the talleſt pine, 
Hewn on Norwegran hills to be the maſt 

Of ſome proud ammiral, were but a wand, 

He walk'd with, to ſupport uneaſy ſteps 


Over the burning marle. 
_ Paradiſe Loſt, b, 1. 


with iron. 


No, 135 
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+ This circumſtance heightens our wounded he— 
ro's impatience; as the unealincls he expreſles, 
ſhews his warmth and cagcrnefs to return to battle, 
+ Diaſcorides tells us, that the dittany is a Cretan 
plant of an harſh taſte; that it is foit, and like the 
pulegium, pennyroyal; but with larger leaves, and 


| thoſe woolly or downy; that it has neither flower 


nor ſced; that the juice of it heals wounds made 

But Catrou mentions ſome other bota- 

nical writers, who deſcribe 1t according to our 
3 L 
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In camps to ſuffer, and in fields to dare: 


My ſon, from my example learn the war, | | 


But happier chance than mine attend thy care. 


This day my hand thy tender age thall thield, 
And crown with honours of the conquer'd field: 
Thou, when thy riper years ſhall ſend thee forth, 
To toils of war, be mindful of my worth, 

Ailert thy birthright : and in arms be known, 
For H:&-r's nephew, and neus ſon. 

He ſaid; and, ſtriding, iſſu'd on the plain; 
Anteus, and Mneftheus, and a num'rous train 
Attend his ſteps : the reit their weapons take, 
And crowding to the field, the camp forſake. 

A cloud of blinding duſt is rais'd around; 
Labours beneath iheir feet the trembling ground. 

Now Turnus, poſted on a hill, from far 

Beheld the progreſs of the moving war : 


With him the Latins view'd the cover'd plains 
And the chill blood ran backward in their veins. 


Futurna faw th' advancing troops appear; 


And heard the hoſtile ſound, and fled for fear. 


AEneas leads; and draws a {weeping train, 
Clos'd in their ranks, and pouring on the plain. 
As when a whirlwind ruſhing to the ſhore, ®. 
From the mid ocean drives the waves before: 
The painful hind, with heavy heart foreſees 
The flatted fields, and laughter of the trees: 
With fuch impetuous rage the prince appears, 


Before his double front; nor leſs deſtruction bears: 
And now both armies thock; in open field; 


Ofyris is by ſtrong Tyymbræus kill d. 

ſebetius, Ufens, Epulon, are ſlain; | 

All fam'd in arms, and of the Latian train) 

y Gyas, Mucftheus, and Achates hand: 
The fatal augur falls, by whoſe command 

The truce was broken, and whoſe lance, embru'd 
With Tran blood, th unhappy fight renew'd. 
Loud ſhouts and clamours rend the liquid ſky ; 
And o'er the field the frighted Lalins fly. 
"The prince diſdains the daſtards to purſue, 

Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting few: 
Turns alone, amid the duſky plain, 

He feeks, and to the combat calls in vain. 


n 
— 
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Juturna heard, and ſeiz'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer ; 
Aſſumes his ſhape, his armour, and his mien; 
And like Meliſcus, in his feat is ſeen. 

As the black ſwallow near the palace plies ; + 
O'er empty courts, and under arches flics : 
Now hawks aloft, now ſkims along the flood, 
To furniſh her loquacious neſt with food: 

So drives the rapid Goddeſs oer the plains ; 

The ſmoking horſes run with looſen'd reins. 

She ſteers a various courſe among the foes ; _ 

Now here, now there, her conqu'ring brother 
R | 


| Now with a {trait, now with a wheeling flight, 


She turns, and bends, but ſhuns the ſingle fight. 
ZEneas, fir'd with fury, breaks the crowd, 
And ſeeks his foe, and calls by name aloud : 
He runs within a narrower ring, and tries 
To ſtop the chariot, but the chariot flies. 
If he but gain a glimpſe, Futurna fears, 
And far away the Daunian hero bears. 

What ſhould he do! nor arts nor arms avail; 
And various cares in vain his mind aflail ; 
The great Meſſapus thund'ring thro? the field, 
In his left hand two pointed javelins held: 
Encount'ring on the prince, one dart he drew, 
And with unerring aim, and utmoſt vigour threw. 
Aneas ſaw it come, and ſtooping low 
Beneath his buckler, ſhunn'd the threat'ning blow. 


| I he weapon hiſs'd above his head, and tore 


The waving plume, which on his helm he wore. 
Forc'd by this hoſtile act, and fir'd with ſpite, 


| That flying Turnus ſtill declin'd the fight; 


The prince, whoſe piety had long repell'd 
His inborn ardour, now invades the eld: 
Invokes the pow'rs of violated peace, 


| Their rights, and injur'd altars to redreſs : 
| I hen, to his rage abandoning the rein, 


With blood and flaughter'd bodies fills the plain. 
What God can tell, what numbers can diſplay 
The various labours of that fatal day? F _ 
What chiefs and champions fell on either ſide, 
In combat ſlain, or by what deaths they dy'd? | 
5 Whom 


N 8. 
* This is taken from Hzmer's Iliad, book iv. 275 
Thus from the lofty promontory's brow _ 
A ſwain ſurveys the gath'ring {t-rm below; 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 
Spread in dim fticeams, and fail along the ſkies, 
Till black as night the ſwelling tempeit ſhews, 
The cloud condenſing as the weit wind blows. 


He dreads th' impending ſtorm, and drives his | 


flock 
To-che cloſe covert of an arching rock. 


WO TT. 


+ | The image of the ſhepherd on the mountain, ſce- 


ing the ſtorm riſing from the ſea, is beautiful, as is 
the cloſe of this eompariſon. But in the Greek poct, 
tic ſoldiers, thickening their files, are compared to 

a ſtorm; in the Reman, the general Æneas is com- 


| pared to a deſtructive tempeſt. 


This rural f:mile has a good effect in relieving 
the mind of the reader from the bloody and buſy 
ſcenes he has juſt been engaged in. | 


1 This addreſs of the port begging ſome deity to 
| - BR aſſiſt 
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Whom Jurnus, whom the 7en hero kill'd: 
Who fhar'd the fame, and fortune of the field? 
8 couldſt thou view, and not avert thy ſight, 
wo jarring nations join'd in cruel fight, 
Who leagues of laſting love ſo ſhortly thall unite ! 
Aeneas lt Rutulian Sucro found, 
Whoſe valour made the 779 ans quit the ground: 
Petwixt his ribs the javelin drove fo juſt, 
It reach'd his heart, nor needs a ſecond thruſt. 
Now Turnus, at two blows, two brethren flew: 
Firſt from his horſe fierce Amicus he threw ; 
Then leaping on the ground, on foot aſſail'd 
Diores, and in equal fight prevail'd, 
Their lifeleſs trunks he leaves upon the place; 
Their heads diſtilling gore, his chariot grace. 
Three cold on earth the Tran hero threw ; 
Whom without reſpite at one charge he ilew : 
Cuethegus, Tanars, T agus, tell oppreſs'd, 
And fad Onythes, added to the reſt ; 
Of Theban blood, whom Peridia bore. 
Turnus, two brothers from the Zyc:an ſhore, 
And from Apollo's fane to battle ſent, 
O'erthrew, nor Pyæbus could their fate prevent. 
Peaceful Menates after theſe he kill'd, _ 
Who long had ſhunn'd the dangers of the field: 


| 


On Lerna's lake a ſilent life he led, | 


And with his nets and angle earn'd his bread.“ 

Nor pompous cares, nor palaces he knew, 

But wiſely from th' infectious world withdrew. 

Poor was his houſe ; his father's painful hand 

Diſcharg'd his rent, and plough'd another's land. 
As flames among the lofty woods are thrown, 

On diff'rent ſides, and both by winds are blown, 

The laurels crakcle in the ſputt'ring fire; 

The frighted ſilvans from their ſhades retire : 


Nor great ſubverter of the T. n tow'rs, 


Or as two neighb'ring torrents fall from high, 
Rapid they run; the foamy waters fry ; 

They roll to ſea, with unreliſted force, 

And down the rock precipitate their courſe : 
Not with leſs rage the rival heroes take 

Their diff*rent ways; nor leſs deſtruction make. 


With ſpears afar, with ſwords at hand they ſtrike ; 
And zeal of ſlaughter fires their fouls alike. 


Like them, their dauntleſs men maintain the field, 
And hearts are pierc'd, unknowing how to yield: 
They blow for blow return, and wound for wound ; 


And heaps of bodies raife the level ground. 


Maurranus, boaſting of his blood, that ſprings 
From a long royal race of Latin kings, 


Is by the Tr9an from his chariot thrown, 


Cruih'd with the weight of an unwieldly ſtone : 


Betwixt the wheels he fell; the wheels that bore 


His living load, his dying body tote. 
His ſtarting ſteeds, to thun the glitt'ring ſword, 


Paw down his trampled limbs, forgetful of their 


lord. | 
Fierce Hillus threaten'd high ; and face to face 


| | Aﬀronted Turnus in the middle ſpace : 
Ihe prince encounter'd him in full career, 
And at his temples aim'd the deadly ſpear : 


So fatally the flying weapon ſped, 
That thro' his brazen helm it pierc'd his head. 
Nor, Ciſſeus, couldſt thou *ſcape from Turns hand, 


| In vain the ſtrongeſt of th' Arcadian band: 
Nor to Cupentus could his God afford 


Availing aid againſt th' Ancan ſword : 95 
Which to his naked heart purſu'd the courſe, 


Nor could his plated ſhield ſuſtain. the force. 


Ius fell, whom not the Grecian pow'rs, 
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aſſit him in deſcribing the enſuing battle, adds 


great dignity and importance to the narration, and 


The 


awakens the reader's curioſity and attention. 


expoſtulation with Jupiler, likewiſe, exceedingly 


heightens the ſubject. . | ; 
The addition of this circumſtance is quite in 


the ſpirit of Homer; who generally diverſifies and | 


| ſoftens the deſcriptions of his battles, by diſtinguiſh- 


ing the proſeſſion, buſineſs, age, office, nation, fa- | 
mily, &c. of every warrior that is ſlain. One is 2 


blooming youth, whoſe father diſſuaded him from 
the war; one is a prieſt, whoſe piety could not fave 
him; one is a ſportſman, whom Diana taught in 
voain; one is a native of a far diſtant country, Who 
is never to return; one is deſcended from a noble 


line, which is to end in his death; one is made re- 


| 
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markable by his boaſting, another by his beſeech- 


ing; and another, who is diſtinguiſhed by nothing 
elſe, is marked by his habit, and the ſingularity of 
his armour. One has left an aged father, another a 
palace unfiniſhed, or a wife he was fond of, or chil- 
dren that will be made captives. LES 

+ "The accumulation of compariſons carries in it 
a fine poetical enthuſiaſm. The principal image ig, 


more ſtrongly impreſſed on the mind, by a multiphꝗ 
cation of ſimiles, which are the natural product of 


an imagination labouring to expreſs ſomething very 


vaſt ; but finding no ſingle idea ſufficient to anſwer 


it's conceptions, it endeavours by redoubling the 
compariſons to ſupply this defect We have ſeveral 
inſtances of this ſort even in ſo caſtigated and reſerv- 
ed a writer as Virgil. 15 


Of all the mighty man, the laſt remains 


They ſtrike, they puſh, they throng the ſcanty? 


Occaſion offers, and excites his mind, 


Reſolv'd, he calls his chiefs ; they leave the fight; 
| Attended thus, he takes a neighb ring _ * 


This day the Latian tow'rs, that mate the ſky, _ 


tion Adloculis; the ſoldiers being repreſented in 
arms. | | oe 


too was ſometimes called caput porcinum, (ſwine's 
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ot 


Were doom'd to kill, while heav'n prolong'd his 
date: 5 | 

But who can paſs the bounds prefix'd by fate? 

In high Lyrmeſſus, and in Tray, he held 

Two palaccs, and was from each expell'd: 


A little ſpot of foreign earth contains. 

And now both holts their broken troops unite, 
In equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 
Serc/thus, and undaunted Aneftheus join 
The Troan, Tuſcan, and Arcadian line: 
Sea-born Meſſapus, with Atinas, heads 
The Latin ſquadrons, and to battle leads. 


ſpace ; | 


Reſolv'd on death, impatient of diſgrace z _ 8 
And where one falls, another fills his place. 


The Cyprian Goddeſs now inſpires her fon 
To leave th' unfiniſh'd fight, and ſtorm the town. 
For while he rolls his eyes around the plain, 
In queſt of Turnus, whom he ſeeks in vain, 
He views th' unguarded city from afar, 
In careleſs quiet, and ſecure of war: 


To dare beyond the taſk he firſt deſign'd. 


The crowding troops about their gen'ral ſtand, _ 
M under arms, and wait his high command. 

Then thus the lofty prince: Hear and obey, 

Ye Tran bands, without the leaſt delay. 

2 is with us, and what I have decreed 

Requires our utmoſt vigour, and our ſpeed. 

Your inſtant arms againſt the town prepare; 

The ſource of miſchief, and the ſeat of war. 


Shall level with the plain in aſhes lie: 


2 
2 — — 


I Form'd in a wedge, the foot approach the wall. 
Without the town, an unprovided train 


And ſtretching out to heav'n his pious hands, 


1 Upbraids with breach of faith th' Auſonian prince: 


" 
—— 


The people ſhall be ſlaves ; unleſs in time 
They kneel for pardon, and repent their crime. 
Twice have our foes been vanquiſh'd on the plain: 
Then ſhall I wait till Tiÿͥus will be flain ? | 
Your force againſt the perjur'd city bend: 
There it began, and there the war ſhall end, 
The peace profan'd our rightful arms requires; 
Cleanſe the polluted place with purging fires. 

He finiſh'd; and one foul infpiring all, 


Of gaping, gazing citizens are ſlain. 
Some firebrands, others ſcaling ladders bear; 
And thoſe they toſs aloft, and theſe they rear: 
The flames now lanch'd, the feather'd arrows fly, 
The clouds of miſlive arms obſcure the (ky. | 
Advancing to the front, the hero ſtands, 


Atteſts the Gods, aſſerts his innocence, 


Declares the royal honour doubly ſtain'd, 
And twice the rites of holy peace profan'd, 
Diſſenting clamours in the town ariſe ; 
Each will be heard, and all at once adviſe, 


One part for peace, and one for war contends : 
| Some would exclude their foes, and ſome admit their 


friends, | 
The helpleſs king is hurry'd in the throng ; 
And whate'cr tide prevails, is borne along. 
Thus when the {wain, within a bollow rock, $ 
| Invades the bees with ſuffocating ſmoke, : 
They run around, or labour on their wings, 


Diſus d to flight, and. ſhoot their ſleepy ſtings; 


To ſhun the bitter fumes, in vain they try; 
Black vapours, iſſuing from the vent, involve the ſky. 
But fate, and envious fortune, now prepare 


Jo plunge the Latins in the laſt deſpair. 


N 0 T E. 
* Tt was a cuſtom of leaders, to harangue their 
troops from ſome eminence. This appears from 
their figures on medals, where we find the infcrip- 


+ One of the figures in which the Romans drew 
up their battle, was called cuneus, when an army 
was ranged in the form of a wedge; the moſt pro- 
per to pierce and break the order of an enemy. This 


hcad,) which in ſome meaſure it reſembled, 

+ This circumſtance artfully juſtifies the hero's 
undertaking. _ | 

$ This ſimile is taken from Apellonius Rhodius, 
[Argonautic. l. 1. ver. 130-] a poet very rich in 


The 


—_— 


RATS 
beautiful compariſons. "The paſſage is tranſlated as 
follows. 
As when the ſwains, of honey ſtudious, ſtrive 
To Ree the ſwarms from ſome deep cavern'd 
ive, | 
Sudden, impatient of the rifing fumes, 
Thick and more thick, they preſs within the waxen 
rooms; 5 ; 
Then from their ſinoaky cells tumultuous pour, 
And to the ſkies, releas'd, in airy circles tow'r. 
Virgil, according to cultom, has heightened every 
circumſtance. Our poet never Pio. 2 of his fa- 


vourite bees without a ſeeming pleaſure, and in a 
laboured ſtileG. A . 
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The queen, who ſaw the foes invade the town; Thus half contented, anxious in his mind, 
And brands on tops of burning houſes thrown ; The diſtant cries come drivi ing in me. wind: 
Caſt round her eyes, diſtracted with her fear; [Shouts from the walls, but ſhouts in murmurs 


No troops of Turnus in the fiel! Ppear. 

Once more ſhe ſtares abroad, but lil! in vain: 
And then concludes the roy al youth 1s lain. 
Mad with her anguiſh, impotent to bear 

The mighty urief, the loathis the vital air. 

Sh2 calls herſelf the cauſe of all this ill, 

And owns the dire effets of her ungovern d will: 
She raves againſt the Gods, ſhe beats her breaſt, 
She tears with both her hands her purp! e yell; 
Then round a beam a rrnning noole ſhe ty'd; “ 
And, faſten'd by the neck, obfcenely dy d. 

Soon as the fatal news by fame was blown, 
And to her dames, and to her daughter known; + 
The ſad Lavinia rends her yellow har, 
And roſy cheeks: the reſt her ſorrow ihare: 
With ſhrieks the palace rings, and madneſs © 

deſpair. | 
The ſpreading rumour fills the publi ic place; 
Confuſion, fear, diſtraction, and diſgrace, 
And ſilent ſhame are ſeen in ev'ry face. 
Latinus tears his garments as he goes, 
Boh for his public, and his private woes: 
With filth his venerable beard beſinears, 
And fordid duſt deforms his ftlver hairs; 
And much he blames the ſoftneſs of bis mind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind, 
And ſoon reduc'd to change, what he ſo well de- 
ſign'd: 
To break the ſolemn league ſo long deſir'd, 
Nor finiſh what his fates, and thoſe of Troy, re- 
quir'd. 

Now Turns rolls aloof o'er empty plains, 

And here and there fome ſtraggling tocs he gleans. 7 
His flying courſers pleaſe him leis and leſs, | 
Aſham'd of Fly hght, and cheap ſucceſs. 
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drown'd ; 
A jarring mixture, and a boding ſound, $ 
Alas, ſ. id he, what mean theſe diſmal cries, 
VV hat doleful clamours from the town ariſe ? 
Contus'd he ſtops, and backward pulls the reins; 
She, who the driver's office now ſuſtains, 
KN plies; Neglect, my lord, thefe new alarms ; 
Here ght, and urge the fortune of your arins: 
There want not dthers to defend the wall, 
If by your rival's hand th' /talians fall, 
So {hail your fatal ſword his friends oppreſs, 
Io honout equal, equal in ſucceſs. 
10 this, the prince; O ſiſter, (for T knew 

The peace infring'd, proceeded firit From YOu, ) 
I know you, w hen you mingled firſt light, 
And now in v un you would decgive i: * 11 ary 
Wiy, Gizdd: 15, this unprofitable care * 

Vho fent voir down from heav'n, involy'd in air? 
Your thare of mortal ſorro vs to 1 Cuſt in, 

And ſee your brother b 
For to what pow'r can Turns have recc 
Or row refit 7 fo te's prevailing force! 
Lheſe eves beh 1 Afar; 2777¹9 bits hs ground, 
Nighty the man, "aid 


e 01 ) 2 To Pi: 1 ? 


1 


mighty Was the wand; 


Ihe Sand my dea eſt fri- nd, with & vg bicath; 
My name invoking to revenge YA death) 


Brave Cfens fell with honour on he? place; 

Fo ſhun the ſhameful fight of my liigt; 's 2p 

On earth ſupine, a manly y corpſe he lies; 

His velit and armour are "the victor's prize. 

Then {hall I fee Laurentum in a flame, 

Which only wanted to comp! cat my ſhame? 

How will the Latians hoot their champion” s flight 

Ho, Drances will inſult, and point them to the 
fight! | 

Is 


N O T E 8. 


* Some nicer critics are highly oF-nded, that 


Virgil ſhould ſend Amata out of the world in fo yul- 
gar a manner. But this objection is owing to a 
Sranit of conſidering the notions and manners of dif- 
ferent ages and countries. 


Fog book 1. (hte wiſe to Cyzicrs king of the 
D:! Fonrans, hangs herſelf; ver. 1003 XC, as does 
Jocuſia in the eleventh book of the 05 . In the 


Oedi puis of Sefbucles likewiſe Jacaſtu dias in the ſame 
manner. 

+ The circumſtances of the diltreſs conſequent 
| upon Amata's death, are finely. choſen, eſpecially 
Lavinia's grief, The picture of the old pious mo- 
narch weeping, tearing Is robes, and {pred ng duit 
No. 14. 


In Ap? lomnus x. Ar 


— 
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" NOTES; 
over his hoary head, is very affecting, and with how 
much co nfiſte cy Oi character docs 10 tribute this 


diia alter, to his own neglect of the orale, and re- 


| juling Atneas tor his 18 


58 Th languid How of the lines in the original 


1 


expreſtt es W are and dei 2Jec tion. 


From this confuſion 1. a the city, with what 
addreſs does the Poet return to the battle! He makes 
Turnus, who 1s in the field, hear the cries and con- 
fuſed noile of the diſtreſſed city at a diſtance ; by this 
means the poet gains an opportunity of bringing 7 US 
back to the action. The whole is to forcible chat 
it cannot ſurely cſcape the molt unfeeling reader, 
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Is death fo hard to bear ? ye Gods below, 
(Since thoſe above ſo ſmall compaſſion ſhew,) 
Reccive a foul unſully'd yet with ſhame, 
Which not belies my great forefathers' name. 
He ſaid: and while he ſpoke, with flying ſpeed, 
Came Siges urging on his foamy ſteed; 
Fix'd on his wounded face a ſhaft he bore, 
And ſceking Turnus ſent his voice beſore: 
Turius, on you, on you alone depends. 
Gur lat relief; compaſſionate your friends. 
Like lightning, fierce @Zneas rolling on, 


With arms inveſts, with flames invades the town: 


The brands are tofs'd on high: the winds conſpire 

To drive along the deluge of the fire: 

All eyes are fix'd on yu; your foes rejoice ; 

Ey*n the king ſtaggers, and ſuſpends his choice. 

Doubts to deliver, or defend the town; 

W hom to reject, or whom to call his ſon. 

The queen, on whom 
| plac'd, | 

Herſelf ſuborning death, has breath'd her laſt. 

Tis true, AMſſapus, fearleſs of his fate, 

Wich fierce Atinas' aid, defends the gate: 

On ev'ry fide ſurrounded by the foe f 

The more they kill, the greater numbers grow; 

An iron harveſt mounts, and ſtill remains to mow. 

Von, far aloof from your forſaken bands, 

Your rolling chariot drive o'er empty ſands. 
Stupid he fat, his eyes on earth declin'd, 

And various cares revolving in his mind: T_ 


Ln ——— 
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* Lig takes all opportunities of beautifying and 
enriching his pyem with images, and inch ſtrokes as 
would have a fine effect in painting, Thus he could 
not omit the circumſtance of the arrow ſticking in 
the face of the meſſenger, who comes to inform 
Turnus of the dangerous tration of his friends, and 


the ſucceſs of the enemy. In a picture, which 1s 


proverbiaily ſtiled mutum pace, this arrow would 


produce an admirable cxpreſſion, artiully calculated 


to hew diſtrels and danger, and beſptaking bad 
REMS. 


your utmoſt hopes were 


+ The proceeding and following circumſtances, 


#2. Turns hearing the diſtant, confuſed cries of 
the diltreſt city, and ſtopping to liſten to them more 
diftinAly; his mind preſaging forme ſad misfortune; 
his pathetic lamentation for the death of many of 


his bolt and deareſt friends; and his apprehenſions 


of the bitter ſarcalms Drences would caſt upon him; 
the approach of Yes, who diſcovers to him that the 
city is reduced to the laſt extremity, and that the 
queen has murdered hefe; and his reproach to 


— 


Rage. boiling. from the bottom of his breaſt, 

And ſorrow mix d with ſhame, his foul oppreſs'd 
And conſcious worth lay lab'ring in his thought: 
And love by jealouſy to madnefs wrought, 

By flow degrees his reaſon drove away 

The miſts of paſſion, and reſum'd her ſway. 
Then, riſing on his car, he turn'd his look; 

And ſaw the town involv'd in fire and ſmoke. 

A wooden tow'r with flames already blaz'd, | 
Which his own. hands on beams and rafters rais'd « 
And bridges laid above to join the ſpace : 

And wheels below to roll from place to place. 
Siſter, the fates have vanquiſh'd: let us go 

The way wich heaven and my. hard fortune 
| ſhew. | 5 
The fight is fix*d ; nor ſhall the branded name 

Of a baſe coward blot your brother's fame. 

Death 1s my choice : but ſuffer me to tr 

My force, and vent my rage before I die. 

He ſaid, and leaping down without delay, 

Thro' crowds of ſcatter'd foes he freed his way. 
Striding he paſs'd, impetuous as the wind, 

And left the grieving. Goddeſs far behind. 

As hen a fragment, from a mountain torn 3 

By raging tempeſts, or by torrents borne, 

Or ſapp'd by time, or looſen'd from the roots, 
Prone thro” the void the rocky ruin ſhoots, 


. 
7 


Rolling from crag to crag, from ſteep to ſteep; 


| Down fink, at once, the ſhepherds and their ſheep, 


l | Involy'dt 
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Turnus for his ill timed abſence ;. his filent and in- 
expreſſible ſorrow and ſurprize at this fatal news, 
which perfectly confounds him; and as ſoon as he 
returns to himſelf, his ſeeing, for the firſt object, 
the city in flames; his telling his ſiſter that he is 

now reſolved to periſh; and his leaping ont. of the 
chariot, and ruſhing to the fight; are all circum- 
ſtances, ſo ſtrongly and naturally conceived and 
painted, that one can ſcarce ſpcak of them with: 

that calmneis of approbation, which perhaps juſt 
criticiſm demands. | „„ 

I "This ſimile is drawn from book xiii. of the 
Fiad; and it is juſtly eſteemed one of the nobleſt in: 
all Homer. Taſſo has likewiſc copied it, book xvili. 


3 St. 82. 


As an old rock. with age, or ſtormy wind, 
Fears from {ome craggy hill, or mountain ſteep,,, 
Doth break, doth bruiſe, and into duſt doth grind 


FF Woods, houſes, hamlets, herds, and folds of ſheep -Y 


So fell the beam, and down with all it's kind 


Of arms, of weapons, and of men, did ſweep. 
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Invdv'd alike, they ruſh to nether _ 


Stun'd with the ſhock they fall, and ſtun'd from earth 


rebound : 
So Turnus, haſting headlong to the town, 


Should'ring and ſhoving, bore the ſquadrons down. 


Still preſſing onward, to the walls he drew, 


| flew ; 
And ſanguine ſtreams the lipp'ry ground embrue. . 
Firſt ſtretching out his arm, in ſign of peace, 

He cries aloud, to make the combat ceale ; 
Rutulians, hold; and Latin troops retire ; 
The tight is mine, and me the gods require. 
Tis juſt that I ſhould vindicate alone 

The broken truce, or for the breach atone. 

This day ſhall free from wars th' Aan ſtate; 
Or finifh my misfortunes in my fate. 
Both armies from their bloody work deſiſt: 
And, bearing backward, form a ſpacious liſt. 

The Trjan hero, who receiv'd from fame _ 
The welcome ſound, and heard the champion's name, 
Soon leaves the taken works, and mounted walls, 
Greedy of war, where greater glory calls, 
He ſprings to fight, exulting 1 in his force; 
His jointed armour rattles in the courſe. 

Like Aix, or like Athos, great he ſhows, * 

Or father Appenine, when white with ſows, 

His head divine, obſcure in clouds he hides 

And ſhakes the founding foreſt on his ſides. 

The nations over-aw'd, ſurceaſe the fight, 

Immoveable their bodies, fix'd their fight : 

Ev'n death ftands (till; 
Their darts, 


Where ſhafts, and ſpears, and darts promiſcuous | 5 a 


nor drive their batt'ring- rams below. 


| They lah their ſpears,. the: 


5 Their bucklers clath ; 


So claſh their ſwords, and fo t 


nor from es they throw 


In filent order cither army ſtands 
And drop their ſwords, unknowing, from their 
hands. 
Th' Auſenian king beholds, with wond” ring ſight, 
P'wo mighty champions match'd in ſingle fight; 
Born under climes remote; and brought by fate, 
With ſwords to try their titles to the tate. 
Now in clos'd field, each other from afar 
They view; and ruthing on, begin the wer, 
hand to band they 
meet; 
trembling foil refunds beneath their feet: 
thick blows deſcend from 


The 
high, 


And flikes of fize from their hard helmets ly ; 
Courage conſpires with chance; and both engage 
Witn « fortune yet, and mutual rage, 

As when two bulls for their fair female fight, 
in Silas ſhades, or on Taburnus height; © 
With horns adverſe they weet : the keeper f Hes : 
Mute ftunds the herd, the heifers roll their eves; 
And wait th' event; which victor they ſhall bear, 
And who ſhall be the lord, to rule the luſty ycar: 
With rage of love the jealous rivals burn, 

And puſh for puſh, and wound for wound return: 

| Their dew-laps gor'd, their ſides are lav'd in blood: 

Loud crics and roaring, ſounds rebellow thro tho 
wood : 

Such was the combat in the liked ground; 

heir thiclds reſund:: 

7:ve ſets the beam; in either ſcale he lays 5 
'F he champion's fate, and each exactly Weighs. 


On 


NOTE | 
* This ſimile is ſublime to a x great degree, 

tn has imitated it, Paradiſe Loft, "book iv. 

| On th' other ſide Satan alarm "4; 
Collecting all his might, dilated ftood'; 
Like Tene riff or 4:las unremov'd : 
His flature reach'd the ſky, and on his creſt 
Sat horror plum” d. 


Mot- 


There is a very great {ſtrength and bene in the 
canciſeneſs and ſimplicity of Virgil, which exceeds 
Indeed, our great countryman 


Aliltzn's compariſon. 
would convey an idea different from /7rg:!/'s; he in- 
fiſts upon the fixedneſs of 7cneriff or Atlas; whereas 
Virgil would repreſent #1845 enraged, and according- 
ly mentions the oaks on the top of the ee as 
reſounding with tempells. 

+ This reflection of Latinus is natural, and agree- 
able to the bienſeance or decorum of the manners. 
Old men are very ſuſceptible of impreſſions of this 
kind. It was certainly ſomething wonderful and 


Py 
_— 
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extraordinary, that two rivals, the one from Afa,. 
and the other born in ral, thould be diſputing tor: 

his daughter by force of arms. | 

Though we have had many compa arifons drawn. 

from lions, and trgers,. and bulls, nd wolves, and 
other ſavage animals, nearly reſembling each other z, 
yet tec pa lage before us, comparing hs two heroes 
fighting for Lavinia, and the empire of Latium, to 
two bulls contending for the mal ſtery ot the meadows, 
and for the favourite heifers, contains ſuch an ex- 
act point of likeneſs, as cannot but picalc tne reader 
| of talte. _ 

This fiQion is originally drawn from Homer, 

Iliad viii. where the fates of Hef#cr and Achillus are 

weighed... Milian introduces the Almgt.ty w weigh 

ing the fate of Salan and Gabriel: 

Th' Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 

Hung forth in heav'n his 2 ſcales, yet ſeen 

| Betwint Aftrea and che Scorpion 11 inns | 

| VW.herein: 
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On this fide life, and lucky chance aſcends: 
Loaded with death, that other ſcale deſcends. 
Rais'd on the ſtretch, young Turnus aims a blow, 
Full on the helm of his unguards d foe * 

§hrilh ſhouts ande Jamours ring on either ſide: 
AL hopes and tears their panting hearts divide, 
But all in picces flies the traitor {word, 
And, in the middle ſtroke, deſerts his lord. 
Now *tis but death, or flight: diſarm'd he flies, 
When in his hand, an unknown hilt he [pies. 
Fainie ſavs that 2 . when his ſteeds he join'd, 


 Hurrving to war, diforder & in his mind, 


Snatch'd the firit ds gs which his haſte could 
find. | 

"F'was not the fated ſword his father bore; 

But that his charioteer etifenus wore, | 

1 while the 77% fied, the toughneſs held; 

Put vain againſt the vreat Lulcanian thield, 

the mort tal temper 4 ſteel decerv'd his hand : 

1 he thiver'd fragments ſhone amid the ſand, 

N Tpriz'd with fear, he fled along the field; 

And now forthright, and now in orbits wheel d. 

For here the 7% troops the liſt ſurround; 

And chere the paſs is clos with pools of marſhy ground 

A'neas haſtens; tho' with heavier hace, 

His wound, ſo newly knit, retards the chace: 


And) oft his trembling knees their aid refuſe, 


Yet preling ot by foot his foe purſue”. 


e when a fearful ſtag is clos'd nd * 

With crimſon toils, or in a river found: 

| High on the bank the deep mouth'd hound appears ; 

Stift opening, following ſtill, where-e'er he lteers: 

The perſecited creature to and fro, 

Turns here and there to *ſcape his Umbrian foe : 

| Oteep 1 is th' aſcent, and if he gains the land, 

The purple death is pitch'd along th' ſtrand : 

Hiseager foe determin'd to the chace, 

Stretch'd at his Jer noth gains ground at ev'ry pace: . 

Now to his beamv head he makes his way, 

And.now he holds, or thinks he holds his prey: 

Juſt at the pinch the flog ſprings out with fear, 

He bites the wind, and fills his founding j Jaws with 

air. 

Ihe rocks, the lakes, the meadows ring with cries ; 

The mortal tumult mounts, and thunders in the ſkies, 
Thus flies the Daunian prince: ard flying blames 

His tardy troops; a: d calling by their names, 

Demands his truſty {word. *F he 7 ran threats 

The realm with ruin, and their ancient feats 

To lay in aſhes, if they dare {vpply. 

Wich arms or aid, his vanquith'd enemy: 

Thus menacing. he still purſues the courſe, 

With W tho' diminith'd of his force. 

Ten times already, round the lifted place, tf 

One chief had fled, and tother giv 11 the chace: 


No 


** 


| N OT E S. 
W herein all things created rl. he weigh a; 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc' d. alr, 
In counterpoile, now ponders all events; 
Paitics, and realms: in thefe he puts two w cights, 
The hgnal cach of parting and of fight: 
T he Jatter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam. 
Parad:ſe L:ſt, book iv. ver. 996. 
This deſcription Nr. The prefers both to Flomer” S 
and Virzi's, on account of the beautiful alluſion to 
the lian of Libra in the heavens, 
imagination. of the Maker's weighing the whole 
world at the creation, and all the events of it ſince; 


correſpondent at once to philolophy, and the Rile 


of the lcriptures. | 
* Virgil drew the cloſe of this compariſon from 


Ap-lonmus Rhodius: but has finely improved it by | 


the beauty of his diction: © As when the ſagacious 
dogs trace out in the groves the horned goats or ſtags, 


the extremity of their Jaws approach, and almoſt 


touch the hunted animal from behind, and they 
ſnap their teeth together i in vain,” 
— Arg. book iii. ver 278. 

+ Though Hecter in the ig has much more 
reaſon to fly from Achilles, than Turnus from Afneas, 


2nd that noble 


N O T LS: | 

yet this flight of Turnus will not, we believe. appear 
an act of cowardice, if we confider his prefling cir- 
cumſtances. The ſword which he uſes againſt 
Anas (wich was that of he charioteer Metiſcus, 
and unluckily ſnatched up for his own by miſtake). 
is broken in pieces, upon the celeſtial armour of the 
Tran hero. Thus Turnus is at once difarmed, 
and naturally betakes himtelt to flight: on the one 
ſide is the T7%jan army. on the other a broad lake; 
on another the walls of Laurentum. He calls out on 
his friends, to give him his own ſword from the 
city, which Acneas forbids them to do with loud 
| menaces. Thus diſtreſſed, he is obliged to ſuffer 
| himſcit to be hinted, as it were, by /Eneas, to the 
number of ten Wunde But, notwithſtanding this 
behaviour, having regained his ſword by the aſſiſt- 
ance of F1turna, he Hil and attacks neus. And 
thus the courage and Gercencfa of his character are 
8880 ſupported.— The wonderful ought to have 

place in tragedy, but ſtill more in epic poetry; which 
proceeds in "this point even to the unreaſonable : for 


| as in epic poems one ſees not the perſons acting, fo 


| whatever paſſes the bounds of reaſon, is proper to 
produce the admirable and the marvellous. For ex- 


-ample; 
2 


* 
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E 


No trivial prize is play'd ; for on the life 
Or death of Turnus, now depends the ſtrife. 
Within the ſpace, an olive tree had ſtood, « 
A ſacred ſhade, a venerable wood, . 1 
For vows to Faunus paid, the Latins guardian 7 
God. * ES 
Here hung the veſts, and tablets were ingrav'd, 
Ot ſinking mariners from ſhipwreck fay'd. 
With heedleſs hands the Trans fell'd the tree, 
To make the ground inclos'd for combat free. 
Deep in the root, whether by fate or chance, 
Or caring haſte, the Tran drove his lance; _ 
Then {toop'd, and tugg'd with force immenſe, to 
free Rs 
Th' incumber'd ſpear from the tenacious tree; 
That whom his fainting limbs purſu'd in vain, 
His flying weapon might from far attain. 
Confus'd with fear, bereft of human aid, 
Then Turnus to the Gods, and firſt to Taunus 
„ pad. 1 
O Faunits pity, and thou mother earth, 
_ Wheze I thy foſter ſon receiv'd my birth, 
Hold faſt the ſteel; if my religious hand | 
Your plant has honour'd, which your foes profan'd 
Propitious hear my pious pray'r ! He ſaid, 
Nor with ſucceſsleſs vows invok'd their aid. 
Tv. incumbent hero wreneh'd,. and pull'd, and 
„„ ain , „„ „ 
But ſtill the ſtubborn earth the ſteel detain d. 
1 took her time: and while in vain 
le ſtrove, aſſum'd Metiſcus form again: 
And, in that imitated ſhape, reſtor d 
Jo the deſpairing prince, his Daunian ſword. 
The queen of love, who with diſdain and grief, 
Saw the bold nymph afford this prompt relief; 


— 
* 


| What further hopes are left thee to purſue? 
| Divine AÆneas, (and thou know'ſt it too,) 


A ſecond ſword, when one was loſt before; 


J“ aſſert her offspring with a greater deed, 
From the tough root the ling'ring weapon freed. 
Once more erect, the rival chiefs advance; 
One truſts the ſword, and one the pointed lance : 
And both reſolv'd alike, to try the fatal chance. 
| Mean time imperial Yve to Juno ſpoke, 
Who from a ſhining cloud beheld the ſhock :_ 
W hat new arrelt, O queen of heav'n, is ſent 
Lo top the fates now lab'ring in th' event? 


7; 
| 


Free-dom'd to theſe celeſtial ſeats is due. 


What more attemps for Turnus can be made, 
That thus thou ling'reſt in this lonely ſhade ! | 


| Is it becoming of the due reſpect, 


And awſul honour of a God ele, 

A wound unworthy of our ſtate to feel; 
Patient of human hands, and earthly ftecl ? 
Or ſeems it juſt, the ſiſter ſhould reſtore 


— 


wretch, againſt his con- 4 


And arm a conquer'd 


queror? 


| For what without thy knowledge and avow, 


Nay more, thy dictates, doſt Futurna do? 


At laſt, in deference to my love, forbear 


To lodge within thy ſoul this anxious care: 


Reclin'd upon my breaſt, thy grief unload; 
Who ſhould reheve the Goddeſs but the God? 
Now, all things to their utmoſt iſſue tend; 


I Puſh'd by the fates to their appointed end: 


While leave was giv'n thee, and a lawful hour 
For vengeance, wrath, and unreſiſted pow'r: 


TJoſs'd on the ſeas thou couldſt thy toes diſtreſs, 
And driv'n aſhore, with hoſtile arms opprefs: 


Deform 


— —. 
8 —— * 


n.. ß 
ample; what Hamer ſays of Heclor, 
Achilles, would appear ridiculous on the ſtage; for 
the ſpeQators could not forbear laughing to fee, on 
the ene ide, the Greeksſtanding without any motion; 


and, on the other, Achilles purſuing Hectar, and | 


making ſigns to the troops not to dart at him. But 
all this does not appear, when we read the poem ; 
| for what is wonderful is always agreeabiez and, as a 


purſued by | 


N TE S8. Has 
any part of his poem more aſtoniſhing or admirable. 
Such is the place in the Iliad, where Achilles pur- 
ſues Hector, and ſuch is the preſent paſſage in 
Virgil. | 1 | 2 | 

* The true poet dignifies even the meaneſt ob- 
ject. The trunk of an old tree, in which Angus 
happened to ſtick his ſpear, was an olive, ſays Y 
gl, conſecrated to Taunus, which the Trejans had - 


proof of it, we find, that they who relate any thing, 
uſually add ſomething to the truth, that it may the 
better pleaſe thoſe who hear it. A poet is indeed 
inexculable, if he introduces ſuch things as are im- 
poſſible according to the rules of poetry: but this 
ceaſes to be a fault; if by theſe means he attends to 
the thing propofed ; for he has then brought about 


whas he intended; for example, if he renders, by it, 


No. 14. 


with great impiety (as Turnus ſays; to caſt odium on 
his enemies) lately cut down. | 

I Jult as we expected the heroes would engage in 
a deciſive combat, the poet ftops ſhort, and intro- 
duces a dialogue betwixt Jupiter and Funs on this 
important action, Such unexpected pauſes are 
judicious, awaken and raiſe the reader's attention, 
and make him impatient for the event. / 


5 


> a PS oo. 5 — 


— _- 


— — 


— — 


And name of Troy with that deteſted town. 
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Deform the royal houſe; and from the {ide | 
Of the juſt bridegroom, tear the plighted bride, 
Now ceaſe at my command. The Thund'rer 
ſaid: | 


And with dejected eyes this anſwer u, made.“ 


Becauſe vour dread decree too well I knew; 


From Turnus and from earth unwilling 1 withdrew, 
Elfe ſhould you not behold me here alone, 
Involv'd in empty clouds my friends bemoan 
But girt with vengeful flames, in open ſiglit, 
Engag'd againſt my foes in mortal fight. 

Tis true, Futurna mingled in the ſtrife 

By my command, to fave her brother's life; 

At leaſt to try: but by the Styg:an lake, 

The molt religious oath the Gods can take,) 
With this reſtriction, not to bend the bow, 

Or toſs the ſpear, or trembling dart to throw. 
And now reſign'd to your ſuperior might, 

And tir d with fruitleſs toils, I loath the fight. 
This let me beg, (and this no fates withſtand) 


Both for myſelf, and for your father's land; 


That when the nuptial bed ſhall bind the peace, 
{Which I, ſince you ordain, conſent to bleſs,) 
"The laws of either nation be the fame ; 


But let the Lalius ſtill retain their name; 


Speak the ſame language, Which they ſpoke before; 
Wes: the ſame habits which their grandſires wore : 
Call them not Trans: periſh the renown, 


Latium be Latium ſtill ; let Alba reign, 
And Reme's immortal majeſty remain. 


— 


N O T E S. 


* Virgil, we have ſeen, has divided his poem, as | 


Homer did his Odyſſey. The firſt part contains the 
voyage and arrival of Zineas in [taly: the ſecond his 
eſtabliſhment there. But he has connected theſe 
two great events better than Homer, by giving them 
à common intrigue or plot. He did not introduce, 
for the firſt part of his intrigue, a deity who could 
act no where but by ſea, as the Neptune of Homer, 
but makes choice of Juno, the Goddeſs of the air, 
who had an equal power over fea and land. She at 
firſt vigorouſly oppoſes the voyage of our hero, and 
afterwards his ſettlement. This oppoſition then is 
what conſtitutes the general intrigue of the Whole 


action. The ſolution of the plot or intrigue begins, 


when the anger of Juno is ſoftened, and ſhe is ap- 
peaſed by Jupiter, as ſhe appears to be in this paſ- 
lage of the twelfth book of the Æneid. 

+ Here the poct gives a moſt artful reaſon why 
the Romans did not retain more of the Trejan cul- 
roms, and names, and habits, than they were known 
to have done, 


| 


| 


Then thus the founder of mankind replies, 
(Unruffled was his front, ſerene his eyes.) 
Can Saturn's flue, and heav'n's other heir, 
Such endleſs anger in her boſom bear ? 

Be miſtreſs, and your full deſires obtain: 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. 


From ancient blood th' Auſonzan people ſprung, 


Shall keep their name, their habit, and their ton- 
. | 


The Tr9jans to their cuſtoms ſhall be ty'd, 


I will, myſelf, their common rites provide 


ſide. 
All ſhall be Zatinm; Troy without a name: 
And her Joſt ſons forget from whence they came. 
From blood ſo mix'd, a pious race ſhall flow, 
Equal to Gods, excelling all below. 


The native ſhall command, the foreigners ſub- | 


No nation more reſpect to you ſhall pay, 
Or greater off *rings on your altars lay. & 
Juno conſents, well pleas'd that her deſires 
Had found ſucceſs, and from the cloud retires. 


The peace thus made, the Thund'rer next prepares. 
To torce the wat'ry Goddeſs from the wars. 
Deep in the diſmal regions, void of light, 
Three daughters at bien were born to night : 
Theſe their brown mother, brooding on her care, 
Indulg'd with windy wings to flit in air: » 
With ſerpents girt alike ; and crown'd with hiſ- { 

ſing hair. | 5 


In heav'n the Dire call'd, and ſtill at hand, | 


Before the throne of angry Fove they ſtand, 


Z 2b 88 „ 


thage to Name. 


J) ĩꝰ ⁵ ͤV— 
Virgil puts a very poignant ſatire into the 


mouth of Jupiter, againſt the Gods. But we ſhould 


not underſtand this paſſage exactly according to the 
letter. It is common among the poets, in defcrib- 
ing exalted merit, to extol it above the Gods. 
Juno was highly worthipped among the Romans; 
particularly by women of the firſt quality. She had 
a magnificent temple dedicated to her ſervice, on the 
Aventine mount. Scipio brought her ſtatue from Car- 


{| It is to be obſerved that Pluts is not the only 
deity who has furies under his jurſdiction. Jupiter 


has his likewiſe. Thus the Gods were feigned to 


puniſh crimes in this and the next life. Though 
Virgil's images are great, yet how much more ter- 
rible, and with what a greater degree of ſublimity, 
are the agents and of nate of JEHOVAn del- 
cribed in the ſacred writings, when he is angry! 
Read particularly the following paſſage, Samuel 
2 book, chap. 24. And when the angel of the 
Lord ſtretched out his hand upon Feruſalem to deſ- 


troy 
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His miniſters of wrath ; and ready ſtill “ 

The minds of mortal men with fears to fill: 
Whene'er the moody fire, to wreak his hate 
On realms or towns, deſerving of their fate, 
Hurls down diſeaſes, death and deadly care, 
And terrifies the guilty world with war. 
One faſter-plague of theſe from heav'n he ſent, 
To fright Futurna with a dire portent. 
The peſt comes whirling down: by far more flow 
Springs the ſwift arrow from the Parthian bow, 

Or aon eugh; when traverſing the ſkies, 
And drench'd in pois'nous juice, the ſure deſtruc- 
2 tion flies. | 1 „ | 
With ſuch a ſudden, and unſeen a flight, _ 

Shot thro? the clouds the daughter of the night. 
Soon as the field inclos'd ſhe had in view, 
And from afar her deſtin'd quarry knew: 
. Contracted, to the boding bird the turns, Ms 
Which haunts the ruin'd piles, and hallow'd urns, 
And-beats about the tombs with nightly wings ; 
Where ſongs obſcei.e. on ſepulchres ſhe ſings. 
Thus leſſen'd in her form, with frightful cries 
The fury round unhappy Turnus flies, 
Flaps on his ſhield, and flutters o'er his eyes. 
A lazy chilneſs crept along his blood, 
Chok'd was his voice, his hair with horror ſtood, 
Futurns from afar beheld her fly, 
And knew th' ill omen by her ſcreaming cry, 
And ſtridour of her wing. Amaz'd with fear, 
Her beauteous breaſts ſhe beat, and rent her flowing 
Nair. ON . 

Ah me, ſhe cries, in this unequal ſtrife, 
What can thy fitter more to fave thy life! 
Weak as I am, can I, alas, contend —_ 
In arms, with that inexorable fiend! 


—— — 


* » — 


N O T. E S. 
troy it, the Lord repented him of the evil, and ſaid 
to the angel that deſtroyed the people, it is enough! 
 —ſtay now thy hand!! — | 

7 1 this manner 
the book of Job, chap. 1. ver. 6. a 
1 However ſimple this circumſtance may appear, 
yet the ancients, who ſo faithfully repreſent the 
genuine feelings of nature, always mention the 
erection of the hair as a ſtrong mark of dread and 


— 2 — 


terror. Sophocles, in that wonderfully ſublime ſcene, | 


where the death of Oedipus is deſcribed, after telling 
us how loudly he and his daughters lamented on 
their taking leave of each other, adds—* A ſilence 
enſued: when ſuddenly a certain voice called out, 
Oedipus, aloud, ſo that the hairs of all preſent were 
erected with fear.“ 


Satan appears in heaven; 


1 


' tween the action and the unravelling, whether it be 


Did he for this exempt my | 


Companion to my brother's ghoſt below 


| And her lait fobs came bubbling up in air. 


| What empty hopes are harbour'd in his mind? 


+ 


No threats of thine, my manly mind can move: 
| »Tis hoſtile hcav'n I dread, and partial Jude. $ 


bh 


| 


We are almoit ready to think we hear the very 


. 


| 


þ 


_ * 
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Now, now, I quit the field! forbear to fright 
My tender ſoul, ye baleful birds of night! 

The laſhing of your wings I know too well: 
The founding flight, and fun'ral ſcreams of hel!“ 
Theſe are the gifts you bring from haughty ere, 
The worthy recompence of raviſh'd love | 

tie from fate? 

O hard conditions of immortal fate | 

Tho” born to death, not privileg'd to dio, 

But forc'd to bear impos d eternity! 

Take back your envious bribes, and let me 8⁰ 


5 2 ES ES . 2 — * 6-4 * 
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The joys are vanquifh'd : nothing now remains 
Of life immortal, but immortal pains. 

What earth will open her devouring womb, 
To reſt a weary Goddeſs in the tomb ! 

She drew a length of ſighs ; nor more ſhe ſaid, 
But in her azure mantle wrap'd her head: 

Then plung'd into the ſtream, with deep deſpair, 


Now ſtern Æneas waves his weighty ſſ er 
Againſt his foe, and thus upbraids his fear : 
What farther ſubterſuge can Turnus find? 


Tis not thy ſwiftneſs can ſecure thy flight: 

Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fight. 
Vary thy ſhape in thouſand forms, and dare | 
What {kill and courage can attempt in war. 
Wiſh for the wings of wind to mount the ſky ;; 
Or hid, within the hollow earth to lie. 
The champion ſhook his head; and made this 


? 
ſhort reply. 


4 


He 


FU „ 8 od ** — — tt. 


ticular. The action here is the eſtabliſhment of 2 1 
Trojan colony: it's unravelling 1s the ceſſation of al! Th 
LY : + Fil 
thoſe obſtacles which obſtruct this eſtabliſhment, 1 


th 
_ 4 


M043 5 
This is a molt lively, and animated paſſage. 


ſound, and cannot avoid trembling with horror! 

We are now come to the concluſion of the 
poem, and to what the critics term the unravel- 
ling. Its neceſſary to make ſome difference be- 


of the epopeeia in general, or of the Æneid in par- 


Ariſtotle preſcribes, that the action of the poem 
ought to have an hiſtorical veriſimilitude; and that 
it is faulty when it admits the machinery of Gods, 
In fact, would it not be fool-hardineſs in an hero to 
attempt an action, from whence it would be impoſe bh. 
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He ſaid no more; but with a ſigh, repraſs'd 
The mighty ſorrow, in his ſwelling breaſt, 
Then, as he roll'd his troubled eyes around, 


An antique ſtone he ſaw ; the common bound 
Ot neighb'ring fields; and barrier of the ground: 


So vaſt, that twelve ſtrong men of modern days, 


Th' enormous weight from earth could aardly 


raiſe, | 
He heay'd it at a lift: and pois'd on high, * 
Ran ſtagg'ring on, againſt his enemy. 
But ſo diforder'd, that he ſcarcely knew 
His way : or what unwieldly weight he threw. 
His knocking knees are bent beneath the load: 


And ſhiv'ring cold congea!s his vital blood, 


The itone drops from his arms ; and falling ihort, 
For want of v1gour, Mocks his vain effort, 


— — ——_—— n 


| The fury flew athwart, and made th' endeavour > 


And as, when heavy ſleep has clos'd the light, 
The ſickly fancy Jabours in the night: + 

We ſecm to run ; and, deſtitue of force, 

Our ſinking limbs forſake us in the courſe : 
In vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry: 
The nerves unbrac'd, their ufual ſtrength deny; 
And on the tongue the falt'ring accents die: 
So Turnus far'd, whatever means he try'd, 

All force of arms, and points of art employ'd, 


= 


1 | 
A thouſand various thoughts his ſou] confound E 
He ſtar'd about; nor aid nor iſſue found: > 
His own men flop the paſs; and his own walls? 
ſurround. | | 


Once 


r N 
{ible for him to eſcape ſafely, without a miracle? If 
then the fury is here introduced, it is as a circum- 
tance belonging to the unravelling, and not to the 


action, which is concluded, in the Aineid, in the molt 
natural manner imaginable. Both parties engage 


in a ſacrifice, and oaths are mutually ſworn, that tlie 
Trojans ſhall be received in /taly, and that it ſhall be 
permitted them to make a ſettlement there, ſuppoſ- 
ing that Aneas conquers T nh Hiſtory has 
nothing more ſimple, or agreeable to truth. No 
deity forces or over-rules their ſentiments: it 1s 
with the utmoſt freedom that the 7 79 ans are ad- 
mitted to compoſe a joint people with the Latins. 


But after all, a complication of circumſtances ſtill 


ſubfiſts. Tunis, yet living, is ſtill an obſlacle to 
the reception of the 7r/jans into the Latian territo- 
ries. His death alone can be an unravelling of 
theſe complicated circumſtances. But it is Jawful 
to introduce Gods, for the unravelling, though it is 
contrary to rule, to make them contribute any thing 
to the ation. The fury then contributes to remove 


the obſtacle which Turnus forms againſt the eſta- | 


2 


bliſhment of the Trejans and Fulurnd aſliſts in pro- 


longing the execution of his attempts. In this point 
Virgri's conduct is not contrary to the rules of art. 
In tine, the unravelling of the AÆAneid is of the num- 


der of thoſe which Aritotle calls ſimple. He admits 


of two ſorts, the ſimple and the implex. The ſim- 
ple is that which is carried on without a 1 or 
remembrance; Thus, in the Iiad, the death of 


Hector reads all thoſe obſtacles which hindered 


the taking of Troy: and in the Aneid, the death of 
Turuus cuts off all thoſe difficulties which kept back 
ard detained the eſtabliſhment of the Trojans, On 
the contrary, in the Oayſſcy, the unravelling is in- 
ex. This is always accompanied with a remem- 


. ESD 
brance or diſcovery. Ulyſſes, diſguiſed under the 
dreſs of a beggar, after having put to death the 
troubleſome ſuitors of his wife ele, makes him- 
felt known to her. From the peripetie, the ſituation 
of both is ſuddenly changed for the better. Penelope 
ceales to be a prey to thoſe princes who paid their 
addreſſes to her; ani Ces, after a long abſence, 
enjoys domeſtic tranquillity. SMS 

* In book 21, of the Iliad, Pallas throws an huge 
ſtone at Mars. Mr. Pope obſerves, that the action 
in a mortal (Turnus) is ſomewhat extravagantly im- 
agined : what principally renders it fo (ſays he) is an 
addition of two lines to this ſimile, which Hrgil 
borrows from another part of Hemer; only with 
this difference, that, whereas Homer ſays no two 

men could raiſe ſuch a ſtone, Virgil extends it to 

twelve. He further adds, that the pailage is 

1mproperly introduced in Vigil, being jult after 

Turnus is deſcribed as weakened and oppreiſed with 

tears and ill-omens: it exceeds probability; and 
Turnus, he ſays, looks more like a knight-errant in a. 
romance, than an hero in an epic poem. Thus far 
this great poct and critic, from whom in this caſe 
we {hall beg leave to diſſent, "That Turuus was op-- 
preſſed with fears, and ill omens, is certain; but we 
are to conſider this action as the laſt effort of a deſ- 
| Pairing man; and it is well knawn, that extremity. 

of circumſtances will call forth all a man's ſtrength, 
and provoke him to exert all his abilities in a moſt. 
ſurpriſing manner. | | 

+ The like ſimile is applied to Heco by Homer, 
Il. 22, There is a certain liſlleſſneſs and impce- 
tence in this verſe of the original, which fincly cor- 
reſponds with the weak and fruitleſs eſſays we ſeem: 
to make in drcams, 


e 
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Once more he pauſes; and looks out again: 
And ſeeks the Goddeſs charioteer in vain, 
Trembling he views the thund'ring chief advance, 
And brandiſhing aloft the deadly lance: 8 
Amaz'd he cow'rs beneath his conq'ring foe, 
Forgets to ward; and waits the coming blow. 
Aſtoniſh'd while he ſtands, and fix'd with fear, 
Aim'd at his ſhield he ſees th' impending ſpear. 

The hero meaſur'd firſt, with narrow view, 
The deſtin'd mark: and riting as he threw, 
With it's full ſwing the fatal weapon flew. 
Not with leſs rage the rattling thunder falls; 
Or ſtones from batt'ring engines break the walls: 
Swift as a whirlwind, from an arm fo ſtrong, 
The lance drove on; and bore the deat|.,along. 
Nought could his ſev'n-fold ſhield the prince avail, 
Nor aught beneath his arms the coat of mail; 
It pierc d thro! all; and with a grizly wound, 
Fransfix'd his thigh, and doubled him to ground. 
With groans the faint rend the vaulted (ky : 
Woods, hills, and vallies, to the voice reply. 

Now low on earth the lofty chief is laid, 
With eyes caſt upwards, and with arms diſplay'd: 
And recreant thus to the proud victor pray d. 
I know my death deſerv'd, nor hope to live: 
Uſe what the Gods, and thy good fortune give.* 
Yet think ; oh think, if mercy may be ſhown, 
(Thou hadit a father once; and haſt a ſon :) 


r 


＋ r g r 'x »£0 err þ * . 
Pity mv fire, now finking to the grave; 


And for 41s? fake; old Dawnns fave ! 

Or, if thy vow'd revenge purſe my death; 
Give to my friends my body void of breath! 
The Lation chicts have fen me bug my life; 
Thine is the conqueſt, thine the royal wife, 
Againſt a yielded man, 'tis mean ignoble ſtrife, 

In deep ſuſpence the Tian ſcem'd to ftard ; 

And, juſt prepar'd to ſtrike, repreſs'd his hand. 
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His manly foul with more compattion melt, + 


| When caſting down a caſual glance he f. py'd 


© 


| The golden belt that glitter'd on his fide : 


The fatal ſpoils Which haughty Turnus tore 
From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 


Then rouz'd anew to wrath, he loudly cries 
{Flames, while he ſpoke, came flaſhing from his 


eyes: . | 
Traitor, doſt thou, doſt thou to grace pretend, 
Clad, as thou art, in trophies of my friend? 
To his fad ſoul a gratetul off 'ring go; 
"Tis Pallas, Pallas gives this deadly blow. 
He rais'd his arm aloft; and at the word, 


Deep in his boſom drove the ſhining ſword. 


The ſtreaming blood diſtain'd his arms around, 
And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing thro* the 
wound, | | 


N O T E S. 


* Tt is extremely judicious in the poet to make 


Turnus himſelf (whom perhaps we have been inclin— 


ed to pity) fairly own, that he deſerves to die, and 


that he has nothing to plead againſt his fate : the 


motive he makes uſe of to work upon the compal- 


ſion of Ænucas, by putting him in mind of his father 
Anchiſes, will appear the beſt choſen imaginable, if 
we recollect the tenderneſs and piety of our hero, ſo 
predominant in his character: and Turnus's folemn 


reſignation of Lavinia, points out to us, and reminds 


us of, the occaſion of the war, and of the combat 


which Was to decide it. | _ 
+ "Che humanity of the hero is kept up and ſup- 


ported to the laſt. He pities, and is diſpoſed to 


{pare, his rival and inveterate enemy Turns, till he 
accidentally caſts his eyes on rhe ſpoils of his friend. 


This circumſtance inſlantly awakens his anger, and 
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gives juſtneſs to his indignation: and our judicious 


poet, by artfully putting the word Hering into the 


month of Aue, ſuggeſts to the reader, that the 


death of Turnus 1s not a murder, but a ſacrifice. 

7 Virgil cloſes the whole ſcene of action by the 
death of Turnus, and leaves the reſt to be imagined 
by the mind of the reader; he does not draw the 
picture at full length, but delineates it ſo far, that 
we cannot fail of imagining the whole draught, 
For it is evident, that the fall of Turnus, by giving 
Eneas a full power over [zaly, anfwers the whole 
deſign and intention of the poem: had he gone far- 
ther, he had overthot his mark. Thus the action 
of the Aneid ends, according to the rules laid down 
by the beſt critics, where the mind is left in repoſe, 


without expectation of any farther event. 
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ARGUMENT. 


The poet, in the beginning of this book, propotinds the general deſign of each Georgic : and, after a ßlemn invacatien 
of all the Gods who are any way related to his ſubject, he addreſſes himfelf in particular to Auguſtus, whom he 
compliments with divinity ; and after firikes into his buſineſs. He ſhews the different kinds of tillage proper to 

 &ifferent ſoils, traces out the original of agriculture, gives d catalogue of the huſbandaman's toals, ſpecifies the 

 empioyments peculiar to each feaſon, deſcribes the changes of the weather, with the figns in heaven and earth that 
forbade them; inſtances many of the prodigies that happened near the time of Julius Cæſar's death; and ſhuts 
1p all with a ſupplication t9 the Geds for the ſafety of Auguitus, and the preſervation of Rome, £ 


_ 


HAT makes a plenteous harveſt, when 
to turn | | 
The fruitful ſoil, and when to ſow the corn; 
The care of ſheep, of oxen, and of kinc, 
And how to raiſe on elms the teeming vine: 


| |  "'W OP KS. ns Eg 
* Virgil may be reckoned the firſt who introduced 


three new kinds of poetry among the Romans, which 
he copied after three the greateſt maſters of Greece. 


There has been abundance of criticiſm ſpent on 


Virgil 's Paſtorals and Afncids, but the Georgics are 
a ſubject which none of the critics have ſufficiently 
taken into their conſideration 3 molt of them paſl- 


ing it over in ſilence, or caiting it under the fame 
head with Paſtoral; a diviſion by no means proper, 


unleſs we ſuppoſe the ſtile of a huſbandman ought | 


to be imitated in a Georgie, as that of a ſhepherd 


is in Paſftzral, But though the ſcene of both theſe 


poems lies in the ſame place, the ſpeakers in them 
are of a quite different character, fince the precepts 
of huſbandry are not to be delivered with the ſim- 
plicity of a plough-man, but with the addreſs of a 


| Who rule the ſeaſons, and the year direct; 


The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 


I fing, Mzcenas, and I ſing to thee. 
Ye deities! who fields and plains protect, 


Bacchus 
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poet. No rules therefore that relate to Pa/tora!, 
can any way affect the Georgics, which fall under 
that claſs of poetry, which conſiſts in giving plain 
and direct inſtructions to the reader; whether they 
be moral duties, as thoſe of Theognis and Pythago- 
ras; or philoſophical ſpeculations, as thoſe of Ara- 
tus and Lucretius; or rules of practice, as thofe of 
Heſiod and Virgil. Among theſe different kinds 
of ſubjects, that which the Georgrcs goes upon, is 
perhaps the leaſtimproving, but the molt pleaſing and 


delightful. Precepts of morality, belides the natu- 


ral corruption of our tempers, which makes us a- 


verfe to them, are fo abſtracted ftom ideas of ſenſe, 


that they ſeldom give an opportunity for thoſe beau- 
tiful deſcriptions and images which are the ſpirit 
and life of poetry. Natural philoſophy has indeed 

_ ſenſible 
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Bacchus and foſt' ring Ceres, pow'rs divine, 

Who gave us corn for maſt, for water wine: 

Ye fauns, propitious to the rural ſwains, 
Ye nymphs that haunt the mountains and the plains, 


_— 


Join in my work, and to my numbers bring 
Your ncedful ſuccour, for your gifts I fing. 
And thou, wnoſe trident itruck the teeming earth, 


And made a pallage tor the courſer's birth ; 


And 


— 
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ſenſible objects to work upon, but then 
puzzles the reader with the intricacy of it's notions, 
and perplexes him with a multitude of it's diſputes. 
But this kind of poetry we are now ſpeaking of, ad- 
dreſſes itſelf wholly to the imagination; it is alto- 
_ gether converſant among the fields and woods, and 
has the moſt delightful part of nature for it's pro- 
vince. It raiſes in our minds a pleaſing variety of 


ſcenes and landſcapes, whilſt it teaches us; and 


makes the drieſt of it's precepts look like a deſcrip- 


tion. A Georgie therefore is ſome part of the ſcience 


of huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet off 
with all the beauties and embelliſhments of poetry. 

Now ſince this ſcience of huſbandry is of a very 
large extent, the poet ſhews his ſkill in ſingling out 
ſuch precepts to proceed on, as are uſeful, and at the 
ſame time moſt capable of ornament. Virgil was 
ſo well acquainted with this ſecret, that to ſet off 
his firſt Gesrgic, he has run into a ſet of precepts, 

which are almoſt foreign to his ſubject, in that beau- 
tiful account he gives us of the figns in nature, 
which precede the changes of the weather, And if 


there be ſo much art in the choice of fit precepts, 


there is ſo much more required in the treating of 
them; that they may fall in after each other by a 
natural unforced method, and ſhew themſelves in 


the beſt and moſt advantageous light. They ſhould } 


all be ſo finely wrought together in the fame piece, 
that no coarſe ſeam may diſcover where they join ; 
as in a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls 
away by {ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo inſen- 
ſibly, that we ſee the variety without being able to 
_ diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one from the 


ficlt appearance of the other. Nor is it ſufficient to 


range and diſpoſe this body of precepts into a clear 
and eaſy method, unleſs they are delivered to us in 


the moſt pleaſing and agrecable manner: for there 


are ſeveral ways of conveying the fame truth to the 
mind of man; and to chooſe the pleaſanteſt of theſe 
ways, is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes poetry 


from proſe, and makes Virgil's rules of huſbandry | 


pleaſanter to read than Varro's. Where the proſe- 


writer tells us plainly what ought to be done, the 


poet often conceals the precept in a deſcription, and 
repreſents his countryman performing the action in 
which he would inſtruct his reader. 
one ſets out as fully and diſtinctly as he can, all the 


parts of the truth, which he would communicate 


it often 


— 


modern almanack in verſe. | 
through a courſe of weather, and may beforchand 


Where the 
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to us; the other ſingles out the moſt pleaſing circum- 


{tance of this truth, and fo conveys the whole in a 
more diverting manner to the underſtanding, This 
way of writing is every where much in ule among 
the poets, and is particularly practiſed by Virgil, 
who loves to ſuggeſt a truth indirectly, and without 


giving us a full and open view of it; to let us fee 


juſt fo much as will naturally lead the imagination 
into all the parts that lie concealed, This is wor - 
derfully diverting to the underſtanding, thus to re- 
ceive a precept, that enters as it were through a 
bye-way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. For here the mind, which 1s 
alwaysdelighted with it's own diſcoveries, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and ſeems to work out the 


reſt by the ſtrength of her own faculties. | 


If we compare Virgil with Heſiad, we ſhall find 
that the latter had much more of the huſband- 
man than the poet in his temper; he was wonder- 


fully grave, diſcreet, and frugal; he lived altogether 


in the country, and was, probably tor his great pru- 
dence, the oracle of the whole neighbourhood. 
Theſe principles of good huſbandry ran through his 
works, and directed him to the choice of tillage and 
merchandize, for the ſubject of that which is the 
moſt celebrated of them. He is every where bent 
on inſtruction, avoids all manner of digreflions, and 
does not ſtir out of the field once in the whole Cecręic. 
His method in deſcribing month after month with 
it's proper ſeaſons and employments, is too grave. 
and {unple; it takes off from the ſurprize and variety 
of the poem, and makes the whole look but like a 
'The reader is carried 


gueſs whether he is to meet with ſnow or rain, 
clouds or ſunſhine, in the next deſcription. His 
deſcriptions indeed have abundance of nature in her 
ſimplicity and undreſs. Vegi, on the other hand, 


| has ſo raiſed the natural rudeneſs and ſimplicity of 
his ſubject with ſuch a ſignificancy of expreſſion, 


ſuch a pomp of verſe, ſuch variety of tranſitions, and 
ſuch a ſolemn air in his reflections, that if we look 
on both poets together, we ſee in one the plainneſs 
of a downright countryman, and in the other, ſome- 
thing of a ruſtic majeſty, liłe that of a Roman dicta- 
tor at the plough-tail. He delivers the meaneſt of 


his precepts with a kind of grandeur, he breaks the 
| clods and toſſes the dung about with an air of grace- 
3 | a fulneſs, 
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taphors than any of the reſt. 
beauty applies oblivion, ignorance, wonder, deſire, 


lime expreſſions. 


tant concerns of mankind. 
greater noiſe and hurry in the battles of Ancas and 


— 


And thou, for whom the Can ſhore ſuſtains 

The milky herds that graze the Hlow'ry plains ; “ 

And thou, the ſh tepherd's tutelary God, 

T.cave, for a While, O Pan! thy lov'd abode: 

And, if Arcadian fleeces be thy Care, 

From fields and mountains to my ſong repair. f 

Laventor, Pallas, of the fatt'ning oil, 

Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman' s toll ; 

And thou, whoſe bands the ſaroud-like cypreſs 
rear; 

Come all ye Code and Goddeſſes 1 that wear 

The rural honours, ard jncreale the year. | 

You, who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain ; : 

And you, who {well thoſe ſeeds with kindly rain: 

And chiefly thou, whoſe undetermin'd [tate F 

Is yet the buſineſs of the Gods debate; 


Whether in aſe tiinen to be declar'd 
The patron of the world, and Avme's peculiai 
guard ; 

Or o'er the froits and ſeaſons to preſ; de, 

And the round circuit of the year to guide; 

Pow'rful of bleſſings, which thou {trew'ſt around, 

And with thy Goddeis mother's my rtle crown'd. 

| Or wilt thou, Cz/ar, chuſe the wat'ry reign, | 

To ſmooth the ſurges, and correct the main? 

Then mariners, in ſtorms, to thee ſhall pray, 

Ev'n utmoſt Thul? {hall thy pow'r obey; 

And Neptune {hall reſign. the faſces of the ſea. 

The wat'ry virgins for thy bed hall {trive, 

And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 

Or wilt thou bleſs our ſummers with thy rays, 

And ſeated near the Balance, poiſe the days: 
Where 


e 


NOTES. 


fulneſs. His prognottications of the weather are 


taken out of Aratus, where we may fee how judic1- 


oully he has picked out thoſe that are moſt proper 


for his huſbandman's obſervation ; how he has en- 
forced the 8 Hon, and heig 

which he fo bund in the original. The ſecond book 
has more wit in it, and a greater boldneſs in it's me- 
The poet with a great 


and the like, to his trees. The laſt Georgic has in- 


dced as many metaphors, but not ſo daring as this; 


for human thoughts and paſſions may be more natu- 
rally aſcribed to a bee, than to an inanimate plant. 
He who reads over the pleaſures of a country lite, as 


they are deſcribed by Virgil in the latter end of this 
bcok, can ſcarce be of Virgil's mind in preferring 


even the life of a philoſopher to it, Thethird 
Georgie ſeems to be the moit laboured of them all; 

there is a wonderful vigour and ſpirit in the deſcrip- 
tion of the horſe and chariot-race. 
love 1s repreſented | in noble inſtances, and very ſub- 
The Scythian winter- piece appears 
{o very cold and bleak to the eye, that a man can 
ſcarce look on it withont ſhivering. The murrain 
at the end has all the expreſſiveneſs that words can 
IVE. 


out-do Lucretius in the deſcription of his plague 


ghtened the Images | 


—_— 


The force of 


It was here that the poet ſtrained hard to 


and it is aftoniſhing how wonderfully he has ſuc- 


ceeded, But Virgil ſeems no where fo well pleaſed 


as When he is got among his bees in the fourth 


Georgic; and ennobles the actions of ſo trivial a crea- 
ture, with metaphors drawn from the molt 1mpor- 
His verſes arc not in a 


Turnus, than in the engagement of two ſwarms. 
And as in his Aneid he compares the labour of his 


| 
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Trojans to thoſe of bees and piſmires, here he com- 
pares the labours of the bees to thoſe of the Cyc/ops. 
In ſhort, the laſt Georgie was a good prelude to the 
Aneid; and very well ſhewed what the poet could 
do in the deſcription of what was really great, by 
his deſcribing the mock-grandeur of an infect 
with ſo good a grace. We therefore conclude this 
poem to be one of the moſt complete, elaborate, and 
finiſhed pieces of all antiquity. The nerd indeed 


is of a nobler kind, but the Ceorgic S more perfect 


in it's kind. The Æneid has a greater variety ef 


| beauties in it, but thoſe of the Georgic are more ex- 


quiſite. In ſhort, the Geargic has all the perfec- 
tions that can be expected in a poem written by the 
greateſt poet in the flower of his age, when his in- 
vention was ready, his imagination warm, his 
judgment ſettled, and all his taculties in their full 
Yigour and maturity. | 
* Ariſlacus is here invoked, who taught the arts 
of curdling milk and cultivating olive trees. Trip- 
talemus the fon of Celeus was the inventor of the 
plough. In a contention between Neptune and Mi- 
nerva about naming Athens, Neptune ſtruck the 
earth with his trident, and produced a horſe, and 
Pallas an olive tree. 

t Lyceeus and Muenalus were two mountains in 
Arcadia, ſacred to Pan. 

} The poet here begins a fine addreſs to Auguſtus, 
aſking him whether he would chuſe to be the God 
of earth, ſea, or heaven. Catrou ingenioufly ima- 
ginecs this addreſs was added by Vigil the year before 
his death, when ſeveral other paſſages were likewiſe 


Inſerted; for he ſays Augu/ius was not thus highly 


honoured till after his return irom the conqueſt of 
1. Gl. 
4 
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Where in the void of heav'n a {pace is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid, for thee.“ 
The Scorpion ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws, 
Whatever part of heav'n thou ſhalt obtain, 
For let not hell preſume of ſuch a reign 

Nor let ſo dire a thirſt of empire move 

Thy mind, to leave thy Kindred Gods above, 
Tho Greece admires Leu, s bleſt retreat, 
Tho' £r:jerpine affects ner ſilent ſcat, 

And, importun'd by Ceres to remove, 

Prefers the fields below to ale above. 

But thou, propitious Gefur! gude my courſe, 
And to my bold endeavours 100 thy force. 
Pity the poct's and the ploug zohman” S Cares, 
Int'reſt thy greutne {s in our mean affairs, 

And ulc oy el e to hear and grant our ! 

ray , 


W hile y ry tha ſpring iS young, whi le earth un- 


binds 
Her frozen boſom to the w eſtern x EY | 
\While mountain-fnows diſſolve againit the f lun, 
And ftreams yet new, from precipiccs run; 
Ev'n in this early dawning of the year, 
Produce the plough, and Yoke the {turdy tecr, 


| NOTES, 
* Libra, or the balance, was originally repreſented 
as held up by Scorpius, Who extended his Claus for 
that pd a out of his own proper dominions; 


and, under A 40, or a little after his death, they 
his claws; and introduced a. 


me de . contraé 
new pert. nage, (mot it So :2bly Auguſius bunſe:t) to 


hold the balance. On the Ferueſe g globe it is held by 
Hes Cr plus 3 (Which, by the 


age: ) in ſeveral of the ge ms and mcdals, on which 
we have the ſigns of the Zodiac, it is held by a man. 
This is ſaid to be Argr/itts, It was a very common 


thing among the Roman poets to compliment their 


empcrors v vith a place among the conſtellations; 
and perhaps the Kc 
placing Arguſius there, and that in this very ſitua— 
tien, from /7rs:s compliment of this kind to the 
f emperor. 
hare been a place or employment, better choſen tor 
Auguſius, "The aſtronomers originally were at a loſs 
how to have the balance fitpported : they were 


obliged, for this purpole, to make Se Pius take up 
the Toa e of two ſigns in the zodiac; Which was 
tte irregular: and to be ſure th ey would be ready 
to lay hold of any fair occalion of reducing to his 
due bounds again. Or the other hand, it was ow 
as proper for Auguſtus, as it was 1rproper for Scer- 
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way, may perhaps ſhew 
that work to have becn previous to the Augyſian 


an altronumers took the hint of 


10 lay the truth, there could {carce 


} And goal him till he groans beneath his toll, 


Lille the bright ſhare is oury. d in the Leal. 

That crop rewards the greedy pca ſant's pains, 

Which twice the ſun, and twice the cold ſuſ- 
tai; AS, 3 7 > 

And burſts the crowded barns, with more than | 
promis'd gains. 

But ere we {tir the yet unbroken e 

[he various courſe, of ſeaſons mit b found; 

The weg her, and the ſetting of the winds, 

he culture! ſuitin g to the cviral kinds 

Ot feeds and plants, and what vill thcive and 111 


And what the genius of the foil denies, 


This S ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits: 
That other loads the trees with h appy fruits; 

A fourth with graſs, unbidden, decks the 2 craving; 
Thus Tmzlus is with yellow fattron crow n'd; 
India, black ebon and white Ivory bars; 

And ſoft Idume w ceps her ou rous te rig 

Thus Pontus ſends her beaver tones from £ tar, $ 
And naked «290 rds temper itecl for war. 
Epirus | for th Alea chariot brecds 

Ind 3e of paims) a race of running ſteeds. 
This is th * original contract; TOM the laws 
Impos'd by nature, and by nature's cauſe, 


- Os 


* 
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N O. T E 8. 
Pitts, to hold it: for beſide it's being a compliment 
to him for his juſtice, or for his holding the balance 
of the affairs of the world, (if they talked of princes 
8 in the ſtyle we have been fo much uſed to of 
lite) Libra was the very ſign that was ſaid to pre- 
ſide over /taly; and fo e in holding that, 
would be ſuppoſed to be the guardian ange! of his 
country after tis deccafe, as he had been fo formally 
declared to be the father and protector of it in his 
ife-time, Upon the whole, we do not fee how any 
thought of this kind could have been carried on with 
more propriety, than th.s ſeems to have been, by the 

admimers or flatterers of that emperor. 

+ The wrifers of agriculture, fays Dr. Martyr, 

did not confine themlielves to the computation 0 

aſtrologers; but dated their ſpring from the end ot 
the frolty weather. 


+ The meaning is, that a field which has lain 
{till two years together, inſtead of one (which laſt 
is the common method} will bear a much greater 
crop. 

Slt is a vulgar miſtake that the teſticles of the 
beaver contain the caltor; tor it is taken from ſome 
odoriferous glands ahout the groin of this animal, 
Vir:fa in this place docs not mean poiſonous, bus. 


efficacious or powerful. 


3 
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And ſtalks of lupines g grev 


ſo in their Nrects 
beſt. T he fafetus of the Romans 1 is OUT lupin. 
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On ſundry places, when Deucalion hurl'd 

His mother's entrails on the deſart world: 

Whence men, a hard laborious kind were born. 1 

Ihen borrow part of winter for thy corn; 0 

And early with thy team the glebe in furrows { 
turn, 7 

That while the turf ſies: open and babe ad | 

Suce ceding ſuns may Hake the mellow ground. 

But if the Toil be barren, only ſcar 


The ſurface, and but lightly print the ſhare, 


When cold Arturus riſes with the ſun; 
Leſt wicked weeds the corn ſhould over-run © 
In wat'ry foils :' or left the barren ſand 
Should ſuck the moiſture from the thirity land. 


Both theſe unhappy ſoils the ſwain forbears, 


And keeps a ſabbath of alternate years; 
That the ſpent earth may gather heat again, 
And, better 0 by ceſſation, bear the grain. 

At leaſt where vetches, a and tares have ſtood, 
a ſtubborn wood.) + 
Thy enſuing ſeaſon, in EY may bear 

The bearded product of the golden year. 

For flax and oats will burn the tender held, 4 
And ſleepy poppies harmful harveſts yield. 

But ſweet viculitudes of rcit and toll 

Make caſy labour, and renew the ſoil. 


Yet ſprinkle ſordid athes all around, 
And load with, fatt' ning dung thy fallow ground. 


— . 


N OT E S. 
* Virgil ſpeaks of the ſeaſons oy ploughing ſtrong 


and light ground. The firſt, ſays he, muit be plough- 


ed carly in the ſpring, and lie all ſummer; and the 
other lightly in autumn : or elſe the itrong ground 


will run all to weeds, and the light ground will have 


all it's juices exhauſ ted, | 

+ The 27/25 lupinus is not our lupin, but that 
ſeed which they now in Italy lay aſoak ſo long in 
water, to get rid of it's bitterneſs, and even en it 
It is but a very inſipid thing at 


+ That flax, oats, and poppies, dry and im- 


poverith the foil, we have the concurrent teſtimony 


of Cylumella, Paladius, and Pliny, The Romans cul- 


tivated poppics, not our common [carlet ones, but 


our garden Pop Py. 


They itil] uſe the method ſo much recom- 
mended by Virgil of burning the {tubble, eſpecially. 


in the more . fields, in . parts of [taly ; and 
about Rome in particular, where there is ſo much 
bad ground. The ſmoke is very troubleſome when 


they do it; and there had been ſo many complaints 


made of it to Clement XI. that he had reſolved to 
forbid that practice, When the order was laid be- 


'Thus RO of ſeeds for meagre ſoils is beſt ; 
And earth manur'd, not idle, though at reſt. 

Long practice has a ſure 1 improvement found, 
With kindled hres to burn the barren 5 
When the light ſtubble, to the flames reſign'd, 8 
Is driv'n along, and crackles in the wind. 

Whether from hence the hollow womb of Rr 

Is warm'd with ſecret ſtrength for better birth 

Or when the latent vice is cur'd by fire, 

Redundant humours thro' the pores expire; 

Or that the warmth diſtends the chinks, and makes 

New breathings, w hence new touriſhment ihe 
\ "TAKES 2 | 


Or that the heat the gaping £ ground conſtrains, 


New Enits the ſurface, and new trings the veins, 
Leſt ſoak ing ſhow'rs ſhould pierce her ſecret ſcat, 


Or freezing Bzreas chill her genial heat; 
0 ſcorching ſuns too v1o! ently beat. 


Nor is the profit ſmall, the peaſa nt makes, 


| Who ſmooths with harrow s, or Who pounds with 


rakes, 
The crumbling clods : nor Ceres from on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye; | 
Nor his, who ploughs acroſs the furrow?'d grounds, I 


And on the back of earth inflicts new w ounds ; 5 


For he with frequent exerciſe commands 
Th unwilling foil, and tames the ſtubborn lands, C_ 
e Ye 


——_ At. 1 — 3 
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N 0 1 8. 
fore that pope, to be ſigned by him; a card nal {who 
happened to be with his holineſs) (poke much of the 
uſe of it; Thewed him this paſſage in V, and the 
pope in reading it, changed his mind, and Fejecte 


the order. 


|| What the poet ſpeaks of here retains the Na- 
man name to this day in many parts of Hngla:: and 
is called, ſowing upon the back; that is, ſowing 
ſtitf ground 3 once ploughing. Now, favs ire 
git, He that draws a ha:row or hurdle over his ground 


before he ſows it, does it much good, for this {ls a 


the chinks, w HY otherwiſe would bury the corn; 
but then, ſays he, Ceres always looks kindly on kim, 
who pi oughs his g ground acroſs again. | 
C Virgil! in his Ceargics gives us an idea of Core cas 
regarding the laborious faden from heaven, 
and bleſſing the work of his hand with ſucce{<, 
There is a picture like this in the famous old manu- 
ſcript of Virgil in the Vatican; and Licretins das 4 a 
ſtrong deſcription of another deity, exaAly in th 
ſame attitude, though with a different regard. This 18 
image of Ceres puts one in mind of that beautiful 
one in the Pſalms—“ Rightcouſneſs (a perion, hath 


| looked down from heav en.“ 
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Ye ſwains invoke the pow'rs who rule the ſky, 
For a moiſt ſummer, and a winter dry : 

For winter drought rewards the peaſant's pain, 
And broods indulge nt on the bury'd grain. 

Hence Myſra boaſts her ha arveſt, and the tops 

Of Gargarus admire their happy crops.* 

When firſt the ſoil receives the fruitful ſeed, 
Make no delay, but cover it with ſpeed: 

So fenc'd from cold ; the pliant furrows break, 
Before the ſurly cod reſiſts the rake, 

And call the floods from high, to ruſh amain 
With pregnant ſtreams, to rell the teeming grain. 
Then when the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 

And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 
The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 
Undams his wat'ry ſtores, huge torrents flow ; 
And, rattling down the rocks, large moiſture yield, 
Temp'ring the thirſty fever of the field. t 

And leſt the {tem, too feeble for the freight, 
Should ſcarce ſuſtain the head's unwiel: dy weight, 
Sends in his feeding flocks betimes t' i:vade 
Ihe riling bulk of he luxuriant blade; f 

Ere yet tht aſpiring offepring of the grain 
(Yertops the ridges of the furrow'd plain: "JS 
And drains the Tanding waters, when they yield 
1˙00 large a bey'rage to the drunken field. 

But molt 5 in autumn, and the fhow'ry ſpring, 
When dubious months uncertain weather bring; 
When fountains open, when impetuous rain 
Swells haſty brooks, and pours upon the plain; : 
When earth with flime and mud is cover'd o'er, 
Or hollow places ſpue their wat'ry ſtore. 

Nor yet the ploughmen, nor the lab'ring ſteer, 

| Suſtain alone the hazards of the year; 8 
But glutton geeſe, and the SH²AHTan crane, $ 
With forcign og invade the tender grain: 


_—_ * 


Ihen toils for beaſts 


And tow'ring weeds malignant ſhadows yield; 
And ſpreading ſucc'ry hikes the riſing field. 

The hire of Gods and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with eaſe : 

And wills that mortal men, inur'd to toil, 

Should exerciſe, with pain, the grudging fot; 
Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 

And whetted human induſtry by care: 

Himſelf did handy-crafts and arts ordain; 

Nor ſuffer'd ſloth to rult! his active reign. | 

Ere this, no peaſant vex'd the peace fun ground, 
Which only turfs and greens for Altars foi nd; 

No fences parted fields, nor marks nor Gounds 
Diſtinguiſh'd acres of litigious grounds: 

But alf was common, and” the fruittu! earth 

Was free to give her unexacted birth. 

Jede added venom to the viper's brood, 

And ſwell'd with raging to rms, the Peas eful flood: 
 Committion'd hungry wolves t' in feſt ihe fold, 

And thook from oaken leaves the liquid 900d. 
Remor'd from human reach the cheor ti] fire, 
And from the rivers bade the wine retire: 


| That ſtudious need might uſeful arts e: ps ore, 


From furrow'd fields to reap the food; = tore 3 
And force the veins of claſhing flints t' expire 
The lurking feeds of their celeſtial fire. 

Then firſt on ſeas the hollow'd alder f\vam : 

Then ſailors quarter d heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry fix'd and every wand'ring ſtar: 

The Pluads, Hyuds, and the northern car, 

, and lime for birds were fo1:1:4 » 
And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurron ; 
And caſting nets were ſpread in ſhallow brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks, 
Then ſaws were tooth'd, and ſounding axes made; 


For wedges firſt did icing wood invade,) 


— 
— 


ENOTES 
* This is one of thoſe figures that raiſe the ſtyle 
of the Ceergics, and make it ſo majeſtic, 


+ When the Perſians were matters of Afia, they | 


permitted thoſe who conveyed a ſpring to any place, 


which halnot been watered before, to enjoy the be- 


nefit for five generations; and as a number of rivu— 
lets flowed from mount Taur us, they ſpared no ex- 
Pence in directing the courle of their ſtreams. At 
this day, without "knowing how they came thither, 
they are found in the fields and gardens 

+ 5 iS a common practice among the farmers at 
preſent, when the corn is too rank md luxiuriant, to 
turn z. n . ur ſheep and feed it down, 


Lig [peak s of the goole as a very troubleſome 
bird, at or very pernicious to the ern. 1 hey are ſtill 


| 


8 


"N 0-7-8 '$z 
fo in flocks, in the Cumpania Felice, the country 
which Hirgil had chiefly 1 in his eye when he wrote 
his Georeics. 7 

| This account of the providential uſefulneſs of 
ſome ſeeming evils, is not only beautifully ' Poctical, 
but {trictly Phil ofophical. Want is the orgin of art; 
infirmities and weakneſſes arc the caufe and cement 
of human ſociety. If man were perfect and elf 
ſuificient, all the efforts of induſtry would be uſt! ess. 
A dead calm would reign over all the ſpecies. 

Wants, frailties, paflions, cloſer ſtill ally 

© The common int'reft, and endear the tye;' 
Says the great moral poet in his {Jay a Man. 


And 


this doctrine 1s ſtrongly illuſtrated throughout that 
whole ſyſtem. 
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And verious arts in order did ſucceed 
(What cannot endes labour, urg'd by need?) 

Firſt Ces taught, the ground with grain to ſow, 
And arn'd with iron ſharcs the crooked ploy 
When now Dodcuian ouks no more fuppiy.d 
Their maſt, and trees their foreſt fruit deny'd. 
Soon was his labour doubled to the fwain, 

And blaſting mildes blacken'd all his grain. 
Tough thittks chok'd the fields, and kill'd the corn, 
And an unthrifty crop of weeds was borne. 
Then burrs and brambles, an unbidden crew 
Ot graccleſs gueſts, th' unkappy ficid ſubdue: 
And oats unbleſe'd, and darnel domineers, 

And thoots it's head above the ſhining ears, 

S that unleſs the land with daily care 

Is exercis'd, and with an iron war 

Of rakes and harrows, the proud ſoes expell'd. 
Ard birds with clamours frighted from the ticld; 
Unleſs the boughs are lopp'd that ſhade the plain, 
And heaven invok d with vows for fruitful rain, 
On other ciops you may With envy look, 

And ſhake for food the long-abandon'd oak. * 
Nor muſt we paſs untold what arms they wield, 
ho labour tillage and the furrow'd field: 
Without whoſe aid the ground her corn denies, 
And nothing can be ſown, and nothing rife. 
The crooked plough, the ſhare, the tow'ring height 
Of waz2gons, and the cart's unwieldy weight; 
The ſhed, the tumbril, hurdles, and the fiail, 
The fan of Bacchus, with the flying fail. f 

"Theſe all muſt be prepar'd, if ploughmen hope 
The promis'd blefling ef a bountcous crop. 
Young elms with early force in copſes bow, 

Fit for the figure of the crooked plough. _ 

Of eight feet long a faſten'd beam prepare, 


ah; 


On either {ide the head produce an car, 


And ſink a focket for the ſhining ſhare. 


3 


8 


So mean a ſubject might offend your car. 


For gather'd grain the blind laborions mole 


And the wiſe ant her wintry ſtore provides, 


In vain the hind thall vex the threſhing-floor, 
For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ftore. 
Some ſteep their feed, and ſome in cauldrons boil 


Tho? choſen is the teed, and fully cur'd; 
Unleſs the peaſant, with his annual Pain, 


* 
— a 


i. At 


Of beech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke; 
Or ſofter linden harden'd in the ſmoke. 

could be long in preccpts, but I fear 

Delve of convenient depth your threſhing floor; 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er: 
And let the weighty roller run the round, 

To ftnowuth the furiace of the unequal ground : 
Leſt crack d with ſummer heats the flooring flies, 
Or finks, and thro? the crannies weeds arile; 
For ſundry toes the rural realms ſurround ; | 
The field-mouſe builds her garner under ground. 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hifling ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad: 
The corn-devouring weazel here abides, 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain, 
But if a wood of leaves o'erthade the tree, 

Such and ſo barren will thy harveſt be: 


3 


8 


With vigorous nitre, and with lecs of oil, 

Oer gentle tires, th' exuberant juice to drain, 
And well the flatt'ring hutks with truitful grain. 
Yet is not the ſucceſs for years aflur'd, 


Renews his choice, and culls the largeſt grain. 
Ihus ail below, whether by nature's curſe, 
Or fatc's decree, degen rateſtill to worſe. 


| — WO TE 6 | 

* This is another inſtance of Hirgil's poetica! 
manner of telling plain things; inſtead of ſaying, 
you will have no crop; you will be forced, ſays he, 
to go into the wild foreſts, as man uſed to do, be- 
fore he was civilized, for food. 


+ The perſons who were initiated into any of the 


ancient myſteries, were to be particularly good; 
they looked upon themſelves as ſeparated from the 
vulgar of mankind, and dedicated to a life of ſingular 
virtue and piety. 

fan or van, the myſtica vannus lacchi, was uſed in 
initiations: the inſtrument that ſcparates the wheat 
from the chan being as proper an emblem as can 
well be, of ſetting apart the good and virtuous from 
the wicked or uſcleis part of mankind. In the 
drawings of the ancient paintings by Bellori, there 


- 


them has the vannus In it. 
* perfon that is initiating, ſtands in a devout poſture, 
and with a vell on, the old mark of devotion ; wulle 


nity much the ſame with the ſcripture. expreſſion, 
entering into a ſtate of virtue © as a little child.” 
This may be the reaſon that the 


r 


| . | 
are two that ſeem to relate to initiations ; and cach of 
In one of them, the 


two that were formerly initiated hold the van over 
his head. In the other there is a perſon holding a 
van, with a young infant in it. The latter may ſ1g- 


Mark x. 15. The van itſelf puts one in mind of 
another text relating to a particular purity of lite, 
and the ſeparation of the good from the bad,“ Whole 
tan is in his hand, and he ſhall thoroughly purge his 
floor, and will gather the wheat into his garucr ; 
but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire.“ 
. 


* 


— 
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So the boat's brawny crew the current ſtem, But if your care to wheat alone extend, } 


And, flow advancing, {truggle with the ſtream ; 

But if they flack their hands, or ceaſe to ſtrive, 
Ihen down the flood with headlong haſte they drive.“ 
Nor mult the ploughman leſs obſerve the ſkies, 

When the Aids, Dragon, and Arcturus rife, 

"Than failors homeward bent, who cut their way 
Thro' Helle s ſtormy ſtraits, and oyſter breeding f ſea. 
But when Aſtrea's ballance hung on high, 

Betwixt the nights and days divides the ſky, 

Then yoke your oxen, fow your winter grain; 
Till cold December comes with driving rain, + 
Linſecd and fruitful poppy bury warm, | 

In a dry ſeaſon, and prevent the ſtorm. 

Sow beans and clover in a rotten ſoil, 

And millet, riling from your annual toil. 

When with his golden horns, in full career, 

The Bull beats down the barriers of the year; 
Andargs and the * forſake the northern f. mommy 


— 


NOTES, ” 

* It is remarkable in Virgil, that he frequently” 
joins 1n the ſame ſentence the complete and perfect 
preſent with the extended and paſling preſent ; which 
proves that he conſidered the two, as belonging to 
the ſame ſpecies of time; and therefore naturally 
formed to coincide with each other. 

ls brachia forte remifit, | 
Atque illum inpracceps prong rapit alveus omni. Geor. 'F 
Terra tremit, fugere ferae; DA 

In the ſame manner he joins the ſame two modi- 


fications of time in the pait; that is to ſay, the com- 


plet and perfect with the extended and paſſing. 
, rruerant Danat & lectum omne tenebant. 
| A 

T Briana» 
whole winter: ; but for one day only of it, the ſhorteſt 
day, or the winter ſolſtice. —Fhe word exlremus in 
Latin has two very different ſignifications; it may 
relate to the beginning, as well as the end of any 
thing; or to the Beate part of it, as well as that 
fartheſt off. Thus, if one was to lay, in extrems 
ponte, it may mean the hither extremity or end of 
the bridge; and when ! 7710 lays his countrymen 
thould work © ill wänter's firſt impracticabl rains, 
it muſt be underſtood of the beginning of that rainy 
ſeaſon, which was itfelf untit for work; this took up 
the latter half of December, which was therefore 
turned all into holy-days, or the Saturna/na, in which 
the flaves that were at other times kept to hard 
work, were indulged in particular liberties, and ipent | 
all the time in mirth and joviality. 

+ By averſe aſtro, it is molt probable Virgil means 
the Bull; for that conſtellation riſes with his hinder 
parts upwards. Throughout Mnilius the Bull is 

: "ms 7 


was not uſed by the ancients for 0 | 


Let Maia with her filters fir't deſcend, 8 

And the bright Gy Sn diadem downward bend, 
aged: you truſt in carth your future hope; 

Or elſe expect 2 liſtleſs lazy crop. 

Some {wains have ſown before, but nut have found 
A huſky karveit from the grudging ground. 

Vile vetches would you fow, or Icntils lean, 

The growih of Egypt, or the kidney bean | 

Begin when the flow Wagg "Nr d:icend ds 


| Nor ceaſes your ſowing t. I! mid- „inter 5 
For this, thro” WY clye dri ght! {1908 Ap. 2005 N Fides 


The year, and earth in ſev'ral cl limes divides. 

Five girdles binds the R ies, the torrid zone 

Glows with the paſſing ad repaſſing ſun. 

Far on the right and left, th' extremes of bear“ n, 
10 froſt and ſnows the bitter blaſts are giv'n. | 

Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the Gods aff; an'd 
I 0 habitable {eats tor human kind: 


Ard ; | 


5 . 
called aſtrum averſium, Some read 
that is ſcarce reconcileable to t 
palſage. 
$ The heliacal ſetting of theſe ſtars Fae Ati inte 

is pointed out by the word abſcond. meur. W. here- 
ever Virgil ſpeaks of the ſetting of any ſtars in gene- 

ral, and without any ſuch reſtriction, it is always to 
be underficad of their natural ſetting. 


Get run, "bs 
he fcnie Of this 


part of the earth which is contained between the two 
| tropics. | This was thought by the ancients to be 
uninhabitable, becauſe of the exceflive heat: but 
later difcoveries have ſhewn it to be inhabited by 
many great nations. 
Afia, Africa, and South America, Under the two 
frigid or cold zones lie thoſe parts of the carth, 
which are included within the two polar circles, 
which are fo cold, being at a great diſtance from the 
fun, as to be ſcarce habitable, Within the arctic 
circle, near the north pole, are contained Neva Lem- 
bla, Lapland, Greenland, &c. within the antarctic cir- 
cle, ncar the ſouth pole, no land has as yet been 
diſcovered; though the great quantities of ice found 


near the ſouth than the north pole. Under the two 
temperate Zones are contained thoſe parts of the 
globe which lie between the tropics and polar circles, 

The temperate 7one, between the arctic circle and 
the tropic of Cancer, contains the greateſt part of 
Europe and Aſia, part of Africa, and almoſt all Nerth 
America. I . between the antarctic circle and the 


Abbie of Capricorn, contains part of Saut America, 
or the Antipode 9. 


38 


Under the torrid and burning zone lies that 


It contains a great part of 


there make it probable, that there is more land 
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And croſs their limits cut a ſloping way, 

Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order {way, * 
Two poles turn round the globe: one ſeen to rife 
CYer Scythian hills, and one in Zybrun ſkies. 

The frit ſublime in heavn, the laſt is whirl'd 
Below the regions of the ncther world. 

Around our pole the ſpity Dragon glides, 

And like a winding ſtream the Bears divides 

The leſs and greater, who by fates decree 

Abhor to dive beneath the touthern tea ; 

There, as they ſay, perpetual night is found 

In filence brooding on th* unhappy ground: 

Or when Au leaves our northern ſphere, 

She lights the downward heav'n, and riſes there, 
And when on us ſhe breathes the living light, 

Red veſper kindles there the tapers of the night. 
From hence uncertain ſeaſons we may know, 
And when to reap the grain, and when to fow 

Or when to ſell the furzes; when *tis meet 

To ſpread the flying canvas for the ficet. 

Obſerve what flars ariſe or diſappear ; 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. 

But when cold weather and continued rain, 

The lab'ring huſband in his houſe reſtrain, 

Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, I 
Which elſe is huddled when the ſkies are fair : 


Then let him mark the ſheep, or whet the ſhining 


ſhare, t 


Or hollow trees for boats, or number o'er 


His ſacks, or meaſure his increaſing ſtore ; 

Or ſharpen ſtakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the ſtraggling vine; 
Or wicker baſkets weave, or air the corn, 

Or grinded grain betwixt two marbles turn. 
No laws, divine or human, can reſtrain 

From neceſſary works the lab'ring ſwain. 


_ En holy-days and feaſts permiſſion yield, 
Jo float the meadows, or to tence the field; 


| 


To fire the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep 

In wholeſome water-falls the woolly ſheep. 

And oft the drudging als is driv'n, with toil, 

Jo neighb'ring towns with apples and with oil: 

Returning late, and loaden home with gain 

Of barter'd pitch, and hand-mills for the grain. 
The lucky days in each revolving moon, 

For labour chooſe: the fifth be ſure to ſhun; 

That gave the Furies and pale Pluto birth, 

And arm'd againſt the ſkies, the ſons of earth. 


| With mountains pil'd on mountains, thrice they 


- 


„  RrOVE „ 
To ſcale the ſteepy battlements of ve, 


And thrice his light'ning and red thunder play'd, ' 


And their demoliſh'd works in ruin laid. | 
The ſev'nth is, next the tenth, the belt to join 


Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 
| Then weavers ſtretch your ſtays upon the weft: 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 


Some works in dead of night are better done: 
Or when the morning dew prevents the ſun. 
Parch'd meads and ſtubble mow, by Pete's light, 


| Which both require the coolneſs of the night: 


For moiiture then abounds, and pearly rains 


Deſcend in ſilence to refreſh the plains. 


The wife and huſband equally conſpire, 

To work by night, and rake the winter fire: 
He ſharpens torches in the glimm'ring room, 
She ſhoots the flying ſhuttle through the loom; 


Or bolls in kettles muſts of wine, and ſkims 


With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims. 


And till the watchful cock awakes the day, 


She ſings to drive the tedious hours away. 
But 1n warm weather, when the ſkies are clear, 


| By day-light reap the product of the year ; 


And an the ſun your golden grain diſplay, 
And threſh it out, and winnow it by day. 1 


Plough 


e „ 5 | 

* Here the poet deſcribes the zodiac, which is a 
broad belt ſpreading about five or ſix degrees on each 
fide of the echptic line, and contains the twelve con- 


Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri— 
cornus, Aquarius, Piſces, The ecliptic line cuts the 
equinoxial obliquely in two oppoſite points, whence 


tze poet calls the zodiac obliguus fignorum ordo. Tt 


traverſes the whole torrid zone, but neither of the 


| temperate zones; fo that, per ambas, mult mean be- 


tween, not through them. Thus preſently after, ſpeak- 


ing of the Dragon, he ſays, it twines, per duas arctos: 


now that conſtellation cannot be ſaid to twine 


through the two Bears, but between them, The 


ſtellations or ſigns. They are Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 


of which the ſign is compoſed. 
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zodiac is the annual path of the ſun, through each 


ſign of which he paſſes in about the ſpace of a month. 
He is ſaid to be in one of thoſe ſigns, when he appears 
in that part of the heavens, where thoſe ſtars are, 


+ How came the Romans not to find out the art 


of printing many years ago? The Cæſars impreſſed 


their whole names on grants and letters, and this 
practice was ſo common a one, that even the ſhep- 
herds impreſſed their names on their cattle. 

| The Romans did not thraſh or winnow their 
corn: in the heat of the day, as ſoon as it was reap- 
ed, they laid it on a floor made on purpoſe, in the 
middle of the field, and then they drove horſes or 


mules 
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Plough naked, ſwain ; and naked fow the land, The dikes are fill'd, and with a roaring ſound 4: 
For lazy winter numbs the lab'ring hand. The riſing rivers float the nether ground ; 15 
In genial winter, ſwains enjoy their ſtore, And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas re- Fs 
Forget their hardſhips, and recruit for more. boumd. | | 14 
The farmer to full bowls invites his friends, The father of the Gods his glory ſhronds : 4 
And what he got with pains, with pleaſure ſpends. I Involv'd in tempelts, and a nigut of clouds, * . 
So ſailors, when eſcap'd from ſtormy ſeas, | And from the middle darkneſs flaſhing out, N 
Firſt crown their veſſels, then indulge their eaſe. ] By fits he deals his fiery bits about. 
Yet that's the proper time to thraſh the wood Earth feels the motions of her avs:y God, 

For maſt of oak, your father's homely food. Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod, 

To gather laurel-berries, and the ſpoil _ | And flying beaits in foreſts ſeck abode : 

Of bloody myrtles, and to preſs your oil. Deep horror ſeizes ev'cy human breaſt, 
For ſtalking canes to ſet the guiletul ſtare, 1 heir pride is humbled, ard their fear confeſed ; 
I' incloſe the ſtags in toils, and hunt the hare. While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
With Balearic ſlings, or Gn:fan bow, | And tres the mountains with repeated blows : 
To proſecute from far the flying doe. Ihe rocks are from their old foundations reat : 

Then, when the fleecy ſkies new clothe the wood, The winds redouble, and the rains augment: M 
And cakes of ruſtling ice come rolling down the The waves in heaps are daſh'd againit the ſhore, 91 


el. | | And now the woods, and now the billows roar. — 
Now ling we ſtormy ſtars, when autumn weighs In fear of this, obſerve the ilarry ſigns, | 
The year, and adds to nights, and ſhortens days; Where Saturn houſes, and where Hermes joins. ol. 
And ſun's declining ſhine with feeble rays: _ But firſt to heav'n thy due devoticn pay, 
What cares muſt then attend the toiling ſwain; And annual gifts on Ceres” altars lay. 
Or when the low'ring ſpring, with laviſh rain, \ When winter's rage abates, when chearful hours 
Beats down the ſlender ſtem and bearded grain: Awake the ſpring, the ſpring awakes the flow'rs. 
While yet the head is green, or lightly ſwell'd On the green turt_ thy careleſs limbs difplay, 
With milky moiſture, overlooks the field. I And celebrate the mighty mother's day. 
Ev'n when the farmer, now ſecure of fear, For then the hills with pleaſing ſhades are crown'd, . 
Sends in the ſwains to ſpoil the finiſh'd year: | And ſleeps are ſweeter on the ſilken ground: 4 
Ev'n while the reaper fills his greedy hands, With milder beams the ſun ſecurely ſhines; | = 
And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands: Fat are the lambs, and luſcious are the wines, i 
Oft have I ſeen a ſudden ſtorm ariſe, _ Let ev'ry ſwain adore the pow'r divine, 3 
From all the warring winds that ſweep the ſkies: I And milk and honey mix with ſparkling wine: 
The heavy harveſt from the root is torn, _ Let all the choir of clowns attend the ſhew, 
And whirl'd aloft the lighter itubble borne ; | In long proceflion, ſhouting as they po; al 
With ſich a force the flying rack is driv'n, Invoking her to bleſs their yearly ſtorcs, | 
And ſuch a winter wears the face of heavin : Inviting plenty to their crouded floors. 
And oft whole ſheets deſcend of ſluicy rain, Thus in the ſpring, and thus in ſummer's heat, 
Suck'd by the ſpongy clouds from off the main: Before the ſickles touch the ripening wheat, 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, On Ceres call; and let the lab'ring hind 
The promis'd crop and golden labours drown. | With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind: 
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mules round about it, till they trod all the grain out. | fear and dread. This deſcription, however fine it 
This was the common practice too all over the | is, is excelled by the ſtorm in the 18th Pjalm. God 
caſt ; and that humane text of ſcripture, © Thou | is deſcribed flying upon the wings of the wind | 
ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” | © He made darknets his ſecret place, his pavillion 
is à plain alluſion to it. „„ round about him, with dark water and thick clouds 
* This deſcription is very ſublime. While the to cover him --— The ſprings of waters were fegt h, 
winds are roaring, the rains deſcending, the rivers | and the foupdatiuns of the round world were diſ- 

overflowing, he nobly introduces Jupiter himſelf ſur- | covered at thy chiding, O Lord.” See the whole, 
rounded with a thick cloud, and from thence dart- | too long to be tranſcribed, but inimitably great aud. 

ing his thunderbolts, and ſplitting the loftieſt moun- | ſublime... | | 
tains, all the earth trembling and aſtoniſhed with“ 
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On (res let him call, and Ceres praiſe, “ 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays. 
Aid tiiat by certain 1t2ns we may preſuge 

Or keats and rains, and . ind's imnpctuous rage, 


The ſwallow ſkims the river's wat'ry ſace, 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. 
The care ful ant her ſecret cell forſakes, 
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And drags her eggs along the narrow racks! 


The Sov*reign of the heavins bas tet on high At either horn the rainbow drinks the flood, $ 
"The moon, to mark the changes ot the ky : Huge flocks of riting rooks ſorſake their food, 


When fouthern -blalts hall ceale, and when the 
{Wain 

Should near their folds his feeding Aocks reſtrain. 

Lor ere the 1865 winds begin to”: roar, 

The working ſeas advance to waſh the ſhore : 

Sott whiſpers run along the Ica'y woods, 

Atl 17 9 tains Wiiitle to the murm "ring floods: f 


'n then the double billows ſcarce abſtain 


From the tois'd veiicl on the troubled main; 
When crying cormorants forſake the ſea, 

And {trote] hing to the covert wing their way; ; 
W hen ſporttul coots run kimming o'er the 

ſtrand; 

When w atchful herons leave their wat'ry fand; 
And mounting upwards with erccted fl: ght, 
(rain on the ſkies, and foar above the fight. 
And oft before tempeſt'ous winds ariſe,” 
The ſeeming ſtars tall headlong from the ſkies ; 
And, ſhooting through the darknets, gild the night 
With ſw eeping olories, and long trails of light: 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground; 
And floating feathers on the waters play. 
But when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the cold north, and caſt and weſt engage, 
And at their frontiers meet with equal rage, 
The clouds are cruſh'd, a glut of gather'd rain 
The hollow ditches fills; and floats the plain, 
And ſailors furl their dropping ſheets amain. 
Wet weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe, 


So plain the ſigns, ſuch prophets are the ſkies: 


The wary crane foreſees it firit, and ſails 

Abore the ſtorm, and leaves the lowly vales : 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 5 
The change of heav'n, and ſnaffs it in the "wind. 
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*-7 his ſacrifice the Romans called 1 
from ambire arua ; for they led the victim round the 


fields. 


+ This puts us in mind of a paſſage i in Themſun' 8 
Seaſons on the ſame ſubject, the approach of a 
ſtorm: 

Along the woods, along the mooriſh fene, 

Sighs the ſad genius of a coming ſtorm; 


And. up among the looſe disjointed cliffs, 
And fractur'd mout. 


0 


105 wild, the brawling brook 


And, crying, ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. j 

Beſickes, the ſeveral forts of wat'ry fowls, 

That ſwim the ſeas, or haunt the ſtanding po2ls 

The ſwans that fail along the filver flood, 

And dive with ſtretching necks to ſearch their foo, 

Then lave their backs with ſprinkling dews in van, 

And ſtem the ſtream to meet the promis'd rain. 

The crow, with clam” rous crics, the ſhow'r de- 
mands, 


1 And ſingle ſtalks along the deſart ſands. 


The nightly virgin, while her wheel the is, 
Foreſees the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 


When ſparkling lamps their ſputt'ring 8 ad. 


Vance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. 

Then after ſhow rs, tis eaſy to deſcry 
Returning ſuns, and a ſerener ſky : 
The ſtars thine Career, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow'd beams, her ſharpen'd horns, 
The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhore: 
Their litter is not toſs'd by ſows unclean, 


But a blue droughty miſt deſcends upon the plain. 


And owls, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare 

A ſtar-hght evening, and a morning fair. 
Tow'ring aloft, avenging Ns flies, 

While dar'd below the guilty Scylla lies. 

Where ever frighted Scylla flies away, 

Swift Nfus follows and pur ſues his prey. 

Where injur'd Nyſus takes his airy courſe, 

'Thence trembling Sqhllu flies, and ſhuns his force. 
This puniſhment purſues th' unhappy maid, 

And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. 


| Then, thrice the ravens rend the liquid air, 


And croaking notes proclaim the ſettled fair. 


Then, 
N OTE 8. | | 
And cave preſagetul ſend a hollow moan, 
Reſounding long in liſtening fancy's ear. | 
} This prognoſtic is taken from Aratus; and we 
would obſerve once for all, that almoſt each of the 
ſigns of weather are borrowed (and indeed beauti- 
hed) from that ancient writer. 
$ his alludes to the ridiculous notion of the an- 
cients, that the rainbow ſucked up Water with it's 
horns from lakes and rivers. 


This line admirably repreſents the action of the 


crow, and is an echo to the ſenſe. 
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'Then, round their airy palaces they fly, 
To greet the ſun; and ſciz'd with ſecret joy, 
When ſtorms are over-blown, with food repair 
To their forſaken neſts, and callow eare. 

Not that I think their breaſts with heav'nly ſouls * | 
Inſpir'd, as man, who deſtiny controls. 
But with the changeful temper of the ſkies, 
As rains condenſe, and fun-ſhine rarifies; 
50 turn the ſpecies in their alter'd minds, 
Compos'd by calms, and diſcompos'd by winds. _ | 
From hence proceeds the birds harmonious voice; 
From hence the cows exult, and friſking lambs | 
: rejoice. | e | 
Obſerve the daily circle of the ſun, 
And the ſhort year of each revolving moon : 
By them thou ſhalt foreſee the following day: 
Nor ſhall a ſtarry night thy hopes betray. 5 5 
When firſt the moon appears, if then ſhe ſhrouds 
Her ſilver creſcent, tip'd with fable clouds; 5 
Conclude ſhe bodes a tempeſt on the main, 
And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain. 


With various colours crrins 


Or, if her face with fiery fluſhing glow, „ 


Expect the W winds aloſt to blow. 
But four nights old, (for that's the ſureſt ſign,) F 
With ſharpen'd horns if glorious then ſhe thine 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 

Till her revolving race be wholly run, 

Are void of tempeſts, both by land and ſea, 


And ſailors in the port their promis'd vows ſhall } 


| . 

Above the wit, the ſun, who never lies, 
Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies: 
For if he riſe, unwilling, to his race, 
Clouds on his brow, and ſpots upon his face; 


2 8 


And when the clearing north 


1 


Or if thro' miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in fooſe and ſtraggling ſtreams ; 
Suſpect a drifling day, with ſouthern rain, 
Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promis'd grain, 
Or if Aurora, with half-open'd eyes, 
And a pale ſickly cheek, ſalute the ſities; 
How ſhall the vine, with tender leaves, defend 
Her teeming cluſters, when the ſtorms deſcend ? 
When ridgy roofs and tiles can ſcarce avail 
To bar the ruin of the rattling hail. 
But more than all, the ſetting ſun ſurvey, 
When down the ſteep of heav'n he drives the day. 
For oft we find him finiſhing his race, 

| gon his face; 
If fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, 
High winds and furious tempeſis he portends 
But if his cheeks are ſwoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet weather by his wat'ry hue ; 
If duſky ſpots are varied on his brow, 


And ftreak'd with red, a troubled colour ſhew; 


That ſullen mixture ſhall at once declare 
Winds, rains and ſtorms, and elemental war. 
What deſp'rate madman then would venture o'er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the ſhore ? | 


But if with purple rays he brings the light, 


And a pure heav'n religns to quiet night; 

No riſing winds, or falling ſtorms, are nigh : 
But northern breezes through the foreſt fly, 
And drive the rack, and purge the ruffled ſky. 
Th' unerring ſun by certain ſigns declares, 
What the late ev'n, or early morn prepares: 
And when the ſouth projects a ſtormy day, & . | 
will puff the cloud: 


be 


away. 
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This is a remarkable inſtance of 
and beautiful ſtyle in expreſſing even the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe notions. The mcaning of the words fars 
prudentia major, which occaſions difficulties among 
the commentators, ſeems to be a greater knowledge 
than men have) in the fate of things. T 
+ Theverle in the original is quoted by Seneca in 
his works, in a different manner from the common 
reading. ->PLENA, nec obtuſis per cœlum cornbus ibit; 
and he certainly meant it fo, by what he ſays of it. 
If this be the true reading, it may be thus under- 
Mood.“ If on the fourth day of the new moon, it's 
whole diſk appears, and the horns of that part of it 
which is enlightened, are ſharp, and well pointed; 
then the next day, and al] the following, to the end 
of the month, will be free both from high winds and 
rain.“ 1 5 „ 
+ Though we believe there is no one thing in the 
No. 15. e 
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Virgil's clear | 


ö 


them for ſome dark colour or other. 
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N © 1 8. | | 
he R:imans, that we are more af 
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whole language of t 


a lofs about now, than their names of colours; u 


appears evident enough, that caru/eus was uſed by 


8 Several gf the commentatvrs that have been uſed 
to conlider the winds only in a natural way, and 


| never perhaps in an allegorical one, are greatly 


offended at the word cagitet here. The thinking of 


a wind is to them the higheſt pitch of abſurdity 
that can be. 


They are therefore for altering the 
paſſage. If theſe gentlemen would pleaſe to conſi- 
der that it is not they, but Virgil that is ſpeaking 
here; that the winds were frequently repreſented as 
perſons in his time; that he had been uſed to fee 
them ſo repreſented both in Greece, and in his own. 
count; and that they were commonly worſhipped 
as Gods—they might perhaps be perſuaded not to 
think this ſo ſtrange an expreſſion tor him to uſe. 
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Ihe ſun reveals the ſecrets of the ſky ; 

And who dares give the ſource of light the lye? 
Thechange of empires often he declares, 
Fierce tumults, hidden treaſons, open wars. 


He firſt the fate of Cæſar did foretel, “ 


And pity'd Rome, when Rome in Cafar fell. 


In iron clouds conceal'd the public light; 


And impious mortals ſear'd eternal night, 


Nor was the fact foretold by him alone: 
Nature herſelf food forth, and ſeconded the fun, 
Earth, air, and ſeas, with prodigies were ſ1gn'd, 
And birds obſcene, and howling dogs divin'd. 
\Vhat rocks did Ætna's bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn cntrails; and what floods of 

fire! 1 | | 

What clanks were heard, in German ſkies afar, 
Of arms and armies, ruthing to the war! 


Dire earthquakes rent tlie ſolid Alps below, 


And from their ſummits ſhook th' eternal ſnow : 

Pale ſpectres in the cloſe of night were ſeen, 

And voices heard of more than mortal men. 

In ſilent groves, dumb ſheep and oxen ſpoke, 

And ſtreams ran backward, and their beds for- 
fook : 
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The yawning earth diſclos'd th' abyſs of hell; 
The weeping ſtatues did the wars foretel; 
And holy ſweat from brazen idols fell. 
Ihen riting in his might, the king of floods + 
Ruſh'd thro' the foreſt, tore the lofty woods; 
And rolling onward, with a ſweepy ſway, 
Bore houles, herds, and lab'ring hinds away. 
Blood ſprang from wells, wolves howl'd in town; 
by night, 9 55 . 
And boding victims did the prieſts affright. 
Such peals of thunder never pour'd from high, 
Nor torky light'nings flaſh'd from ſuch a ſullen {ky. 
Red metcors ran acroſs th' ethereal ſpace; . 
Stars diſappear'd, and comets took their place. 
For = th' Emathian plains once more were) 
row'd 7 SPY i 
With Roman bodies, and juſt heav'n thought good ? 
Jo fatten twice thoſe fields with Roman blood. J 
Then, after length of time, the lab'ring ſwains, 
Who turn the turfs of thoſe unhappy plains, $ 


Shall ruſly piles from the plough'd furrows take, 


And over empty helmets paſs the rake, 
Amaz'd at antique titles on the ſtones, 
And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 
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* It is amazing that the beſt hiſtoriane, Pliny, 


Plutarch, and Appian, join in relating theſe prodigics. 


Plutarch not only mentions the paleneis of the lun, 


for a whole year after Cæſar's death, but adds, that 
the fruits rotted for want of hcat. 
the ſtories of the claſhing of arms, and thouts in the 
air, an ox ſpeaking with a human voice, ſtatues 
ſweating blood, wolves howling 1n tac Forum, and 
victims wanting entrails. „„ 

+ The redundant ſyllable in uvicrum, is expreſ- 
five of the inundation. Dien Cuiſſius relates, that 
the river Po did not only overflow and occaſion pro- 
digious damages, but left likewiſe great quantities 
of ſerpents-when it retired. ut 

+ Many learned critics have diſputed about the 
meaning of this paſſage, which was never cleared 
up till Mr. Hildſworth publiſhed a judicious diſſer- 
tation on the ſubje&t. Eis of opinion, that Virgil 
means by his two battles of Philippi, not two bat- 
ties fought on the ſame 1ndividua} ſpot, but at two 


dutant places of the ſame name, the former at | 


Pliiigpt (alias Thebae Plihiae} near Pharſalus in 
Theſjaly : the lutter at Philippi near the confines of 
Tyrace, And though hiſtorians (all except Lucius 
Florus, for diſtinction's ſake, call the latter battle 
euly by the name of Philippi; yer, as there was one 
at Pheliſpi uzar Phar ſalia, in ſight of which the 


Appian relates 


— 


— 
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former was fought, the pocts, for certain reaſons 
(which, ſays he, I ſhall conſider hereafter) call both 
by the fame name. As to the reaſons which he ſays 
determined Firgil to call both battles by the ſame 
name, the chief of them is this: „that in com- 
pliment to 4ugy/ius, he might impreſs the ſuperſti- 
tious Romans with a belief, that the vengeance of 
the Gods againſt the murderers of (æſar was de- 


nounced by numbers of prodigies and omens; and 


in ſo remarkable a manner that there appeared in it 


u a particular ſtroke of providence, according to the 
heathen ſuperitition, that the ſecond battle which 


proved fatal to the Romans, ſhould be fought in the 

ſame province with the firſt, and near a ſecond 

Philippi 5 
8 


he delicate art of the poet in returning to his 


ſubject by inſerting this circumſtance of the plough- 


man's finding old armour, cannot be ſufficiently ad- 


mired. Philips has finely imitated, it in his Cyder, 


where ſpeaking of the deſtruction of old Acricanium, 
he adds, | | | 
—— — Upon that treacherous traQ of land, 

She whitom ſtood; now Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and, with ruddieſt freight bedeck'd 
The apple tree, by our fore-fathers' blood 
Improv'd, that now recalls the devimus riuſe, 
Urging her deſtin'd labours to purſue. | 


. " — | = 
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Ye home- born Deities, of mortal birth ! * 
Thou, father Romulus, and mother earth, 
Goddeſs unmov'd ! whoſe guardian arms extend _ 
O'er Tuſcan Tiber's courſe, and Roman tow'rs de- 

tend; 7 | = 

With youthful Cæſar your joint pow'rs engage, 
Nor hinder him to fave the linking age. 1 — 
O! let the blood, already ſpilt, atone | 
For the paſt crimes of curs'd Laomedon | 
Heav'n wants thee there; and long the Gods, we know, 
Have grudg'd thee, Cz/ar, to the world below: 
Where fraud and rapine, right and wrong confound; 
Where impious arms from every part reſound, 
And monſtrous crimes in ev'ry ſhape are crown'd. I 


——_—— 


— 


| The peaceful peaſant to the wars is preſt; 
| U P P 


The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt; 

The plain no paſture to the flock affords, 
The crooked ſcythes are ſtraiten'd into ſwords : 

And there Euphrates her ſoft offspring arms, 

And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms ; 

The neighb'ring cities range on ſev'ral ſides, _ 

Perfidious Mars long plighted leagues divides, + 

And o'er the walted world in triumph rides, j 

So four fierce courſers {tarting to the race, 

Scour thro” the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace: 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning crics they 
| fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer, 


8 5. ws 
* Virgil by the dii patrii, here means the great 
train of Deittes, firſt received all over the eaſt, and 
afterwards ſucceſſively in Greece and Italy. Among 
the Romans, the three Deities received as ſupreme, 
were Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; and therefore 
[Virgil adds the word indigetes, to fix it to the three 
great ſupreme Gods, received as ſuch in his own 
country. ndrgetes here is much the ſame as nr 
in Juvenal, when he ſpeaks of theſe very Deities. 
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T Virgilin this place, and in Geo. 2. 530, ſpeaks of 
Tuſcany and Rome almoſt as if they were upon the 


great patron Macenas, who was deſcended from tlic 
old race of the kings of that country. _ | 

+ Apolis and Neptune being hired by Laomedon, to 
aſſiſt him in building a wall round his city of 27% 
when the work was finiſhed, were by him defrauded 
of their pay. e | 
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lame footing ; chiefly out of complaiſance for his 
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* VIRGIL. 


The SECOND BOOK of the GEORGICS, 


A G 


M E N T. 


The ſulject of the following book is planting. In handling of which argument, the pet ſhews all the different methods 

F raiſing trees: deſcribes their variety, and gives rules for the management of each in particular. He then 
points out the ſoils in which the ſeveral plants threve beſt ; and thence takes occaſion to run out into the praiſes of 
Italy. After which, he gives ſome directions for diſcovering the nature of every ſoil ; preſcribes rules for dreſſing 


vines, olives, Sc. And concludes the Georgie with 


a panegyric on a country life. 


HUS far of tillage, and of heav'nly ſigns ; 

1 Now ling, my 
„ oe; * 
The ſhady groves, the woodland progeny, 
And the flow product of Minerva's tree. 
Great father Bacchus ! to my ſong repair; 
For cluſt'ring grapes are thy peculiar care: 
For thee large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the laſt bleſſings of the year are thine; 
To thee his joys the jolly Autumn owes, 
When the fermenting juice the vat o'erflows, 
Come, ſtrip with me, my God, come drench all o'er 
Thy limbs in muſt of wine, and drink at ev'ry 

| pore. N 5 | 

| Rh. pron their birth to bounteous nature owe; 
For ſome, without the pains of planting, grow. | 


uſe, the growth of gen'rous 


ö ern 8 * ** 
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With oſiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 


Sprung from the wat'ry genius of the ground: 
From the ſame principle grey willows come 
Herculean poplar, and the tender broom. 

But ſome from ſeeds inclos'd in earth ariſe ; 


For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies, 


Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculouſly ſpoke. 4 


| Some from the root a riſing wood diſcloſe ; 


| 


Thus elms, and thus the ſavage cherry grows. 

Thus the green bays, that binds the poet's brows, 

Shoots, and is ſhelter'd by the mother's boughs. 
Thefe ways of planting, nature did ordain, 

For trees and ſhrubs, and all the ſylvan reign. 

Others there are, by late experience found ; || 

Some Cut the ſhoots, and plant in furrow'd yk 

| 1 one 


8 
—— 


* Inſtead of coolly propoſing the ſubject he is 


going to treat of, viz. the cultivation of vines, olives, 


&c. the poet at once breaks out into a rapturous ad- 


dreſs to Bacchus ; the image contained in the next | 


lines is beautiful and pictureſque. 
_ rreading the wine-preſs. | 
+ The poet ſays, wild trees are produced three 


We ſee the God | 


ſeveral ways, ſpontancoully, by ſeeds, and by 
ſuckers. —_ _— 


Py * 8 4 * 4 % ” A ry - n 


NOTE Ss. | 

＋ In this and many other paſſages, he glances at, 
and ridicules the ſuperſtition of the Grectans, 

$ This kind of fruit had not been brought into 
Italy many. years before Virgil wrote. It is ſaid, 
Lucullus firſt introduced them into that country after 
he had conquered Mithridates. | 

|| Having ſpoken of trees which ſpontaneouſly 
propagate their ſpecies, he now proceeds to mention 
thoſe methods which are uſed by human induſtry, 


Theſe 
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Some cover rooted ſtalks in deeper mould; 

Some cloven ſtakes, and (wond'rous to bchold,) 
Their ſbarpen'd ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race.“ 

Some bow their vines, which bury'd in the plain, 
Their tops in diſtant aiches riſe again. 

Others no root require, the lab'rer cuts 
Young flips, and in the ſoil ſecurely puts. 
Even flumps of vlives, bar'd of leaves, and dead, 
Revive, and oft redeem their wither'd head. 

Tis uſual now, an inmate graff to ſce 

With inſolence invade a foreign trec: 

Thus pears and quinces from the crab- tree come; 
And thus the ruddy cornel bears the plum. 
Then let the learned gard ner mark with care 


The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will 


| Starves and deitroys the fruit, is only made 


Dear, bh 

Explore the nature of each ſev'ral tree; 

And known, improve with artful induſtry; 

And let no ſpot of idle carth be found, 

But cultivate the genius of the ground. 

For open I/marus will Bacchus pleaſe; | 
Taburnus loves the ſhade of olive trees. 

The virtues of the ſev'ral foils J fing. 

Mracenas, now thy needtul ſuccour bring! 
O thou! the better part of my renown, 

Inſpire thy poet, and thy poem crown; 1 
Embark with me, while I new tracks explore, 
Wich flying fails and breezes from the ſhore: 
Not that my ſong, in ſuch a ſcanty ſpace, 

So large a ſubject fully can embrace: 

Not tho” I were ſupply'd with iron lungs, a 
A hundred mouths, fill'd with as many tongues : 


125 — 


—— 
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Theſe are by ſuckers, ſets, layers, cuttings, pieces of 


cleft wood, and ingrafting. | 


* There are two ways of planting ſetters ; when 
the bottom is flit acroſs both wavs, and when it is 


cut into a point, which is called the colt's foot. 


+ It is common in 7aly to ſce old vlive-trees, 
that ſeem totally dead in the trunk, and yet have 
very flouriſhing young heads. The lame is often as 


ſurprizing in old willows ; of Which we have ſeen 
ſeveral (and particularly ſome in the garden iſland in 


St. Fames's Park) which fend down a tap-root from | 


their heads through the trunk, that often ſeems in— 


tixely decayed; and ſo form a young tree on an 
old ito. k, which looks as flouriſhing as the other 


does rotten. | 
+ Ifmarus is a mountain in Thrace ; Taburnus in 
Campania, famous tor olives. „ 
The poet had before mentioned the three ways 


by which wild trees are produced. Here he follows 


4000+" . 


j But ſteer my veſſel with a ſtæady hand, 


And coalt along the ſhore in fight of land. 

Nor will I tire thy Patience with a train 

Ot preface, or what ancient poets fœign. 

The trees, which of themſelves advance in air, & 
Are barren kinds, but ſtrongly bulk and fair: 


| Becauſe the vigour of the native carth 


Mainta.ns the plant, and inakes a manly birth. 
Let theſe, receiving graffs of other kind, | 
Or thence tranſplanted, change their ſavage mind; 

Their wildneſs loſe, and quitting nature's part, 


Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. 


The ſame do trees, that, ſprung from barren roots 


In open fields, tranſplanted, bear their fruits, 


For where they grow, the native energy 
Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, 


For brawny bulk, and for a barren ſhade. 
The plant that ſhoots from ſecd, a ſullen tree 
At leiſure grows, for late poſterity ; wn 

The gen'rous flayour loſt, the fruits decay, 
And lavage grapes are made the birds ignoble prey. 
Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 

Their wild diſorder, and in ranks rechaim. 
| | O 

New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. 
Old ſtakes of olive trees in plants revive ; 
By the ſame methods Paphian myrtles live; 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive. [ 
From roots hard hazles, and from ſcyons riſe || 
Tall aſh, and taller oak that mates the ſkies ; 
Palm, poplar, fir, deſcending from the ſteep 


Of hills, to try the dangers of the deep. 


r 
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the ſame method, and ſhews by what culture each 
fort may be meliorated. 

| Aſter the general concluſion of planting out 
with great toil, and the ſhort remark added, that 
ſome trees thrive beſt, not by the ordinary way of 
planting, but by layers and truncheons, Virgil pro- 


ficult; and tells us, that not only young plants and 
truncheons may be removed, but even grown trees. 
This is methodical, and conſiſtent with what pre- 
ceded, the tranſition eaſy, and the climax juſt. We 
continue ſtill in the plantation, but we are led into a 
part we had ſeen nothing of before, a grove of ſome 
conliderable growth, newly planted. And therefore 


O . 
we may obſcrve, all the epithets and decorations, 


of an advanced age. By this interpretation it muſt 


great difficulty with ſome of the commentators, be- 


38 comes 


Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better dreſs d. 


The 


ceeds next to another ſort of planting, ſtill more dif- 


uſed here to enliven the ſubject, are ſuited to trees 


appear already, that the epithet ardua, which is a 


; 
Cee. | = Ewan 
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The thin-leav'd arbute, hazle graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus maſtful beech the briſtly cheſnut bears, 
And the wild ath is white with blooming pears 
And greedy ſwine from grafted elms are fed 
With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change tne ſtate 
Of plants, to bud, to graft, t' inoculate. _ 
For where the tender rinds of trees di{cloſe 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows; 
Juſt in that fpace a narrow tht we make, | | 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take; 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we clole, 
In whoſe moilt womb th' admitted infant grows. 


pr Ig - 


But when the ſmoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep inciſion in the tree; 


And in the ſolid wood the {lip incloſe, 

Ihe bat'ning baſtard ſhoots again and grows; 
And in ſhort ſpace the laden bouyls ariſes 
With happy fruit advancing to the ſkies.. 

+ The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 


Of vegetable woods are various kinds, 
And the ſame ſpecies are of ſev'ral minds. 
Lotes, willows, elms, have different forms allow'd, 


So fun'ral cypreſs niling like a throud. 


Fat olive trees of ſundry ſorts appear, 
Of ſundry ſhapes their unctuous berrics bear. 


. 


| . | 
comes plain and eaſy: and indeed it was ſo far from 
embarraſſing us, that it helped to explain what went 
before. We advance farther in the plantation, and 
are ſhewn, that even the palm too (an exotic) may 


be tranſplanted when tall, or in poetic language, be 


born a tree; and ſo likewiſe the tr, when grown fit 
for a maſt. We may very reaſonably imagine, that 
in Hirgil's time, that age of luxury, the great men 
of Rome tranſplanted tall trees from woods and nur- 
ſerics, as is frequently done with us, into their 
walks and gardens. Maccenas, to whom this book 
is dedicated, had a garden, we know, on the Eſgui- 
line hill, celebrated by Horace and others ; and it is 
not improbable, that in order to bring 1t fooner to 
perfection, this might be practiſed there, perhaps 
juſt at the time when Virgil was writing this Geor- 


gic. If fo, how artfully does the poet here inſinuate, 


with his uſual addreſs, a compliment to his patron*? 
We only hint this as a conjecture; but are more in- 


clincd to believe, that ſomething of the wilderneſs. 


part of a garden 1s intended, by the palm being 
placed among the others; which, though a fruit trec 
in it's OWN country, yet is not improperly put here 
in the company of foreit-trees, becaule it did no! 
bear fruit, nor was counted a fiut-tree, at that tim- 
in Italy: as Pliny informs us, lib. 3. c. 4. and there- 
fore could be planted only, as the others might, for 
beauty and ornament to gardens. Whether Virgil 
had any ſuch view or not, there can at leaſt be no 
doubt but that removing tall trees was practiſed 
among the Romans. 
common method of making their arbuſta, or planta- 
tions for ſupporting vines, was by planting out elms, 
when about five years old, or about twenty foo! 
high: (/. 17. c. 11. And the fir, mentioned above, 
which Pliny tells us had ſo deep a root, mult cer- 
tainly have been a tall tree, and yet, he ſays, was re- 


We find by Pliny, that the 


K 
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moved. As to the palm, though it did not arrive 
to ſuch perfection in Italy, as to bear fruit, yet we 


find it was common there; and a tree which not 
only would bear removing, but thrive the better for 


it. And to put this matter about removing tall trees 
beyond diſpute, Virgil himſelf confirms it in another 
place, and makes his Corycins Senex put it in prac— 
tice, Georg. iv. 144, &c. It is true, moſt of the 
commentators and tranſlators ſcem not to have rightly 
apprehended the meaning of this pallage, and there- 
by have loſt much of it's ſpirit. But ſince the above 


explication is juſt, and gives it it's full force, we 


doubt not, but when they compare the expreſſion of 
both paſſages together, they will more eaſily agree to 
our interpretation; and will be ſurprized, as indecd 
we are, how it before eſcaped them. With regard 
to the verſes following : „ 
Inſeritur vero ex foctu nucts arbutus Horrida, 
Et fterites plutani malos geſſere valentes, 
Virgil had before ſpoken of grafting in the common 
method. As he there grafts only kernel fruit on 
kernel, and ſtone on ſtone, he ſhews plainly, that he 


underitands what was the common method, and - 


conforms to it. Again, under the articles of improve- 
ments, he obſerves, that chance- plants, which are 
naturally wild, may be civilized by grafting, as 
crabs, {loes, or wild plumbs, &c. Having thus ſuf- 
ficiently mentioned this practice, and there being no 
neceſſity to repeat it, as he endeavours to be as con- 
ciſe as poſſible; he proceeds in the next place to 
tell us, that trees of different kinds may likewiſe be 
grafted on each other. And as he had before ſhewed, 
in the four preceding verſes, what art could do in 
tranſplanting tall trees; he advances here to ſhew 


what may likewiſe be done by the help of art in 


grafting, viz, that any cion may be ingrafted on any 
ſtock. 
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Alcinqus* orchard various apples bears: 


The Pythian grape we dry: Legean juice * 


Th' Aminean many a conſulſhip ſurvives, 


The leſs Argitis bears the prize away. 


The fallow loves the wat'ry ground, and low; 
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Radii long olives, Orchites round produce, The marſhes, alders ; nature ſcems t' ordain 


And bitter Pauſia pounded for the juice. | 


Unlike are bergamottes and pounder pears. 
Nor our {talian vines produce the ſhape, 
Or taſte, or flavour of the Leſbian grape. 
The Thafian vines in richer ſoils abuund, 
The Mereotique grow in barren ground. 


Will ſtamm'ring tongues, and ſtagg'ring feet pro 
| duce. EY 

Rathe ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind, 
Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. 
How ſhall I praiſe the Rethean grape divine, | 
Which yet contends not with Falernian wine! 


And longer than the Lydian vixtage lives, 
Or high Phaneus king of Ch:an growth: 
But for large quantities and laſting both, 


CO 


The Rhodian, ſacred to the ſolemn day; | | 
In ſecond ſervices is pour'd to Fove ; | 
And beſt accepted by the Gods above. + : 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old honours loſe, 4 

In length and largeneſs like the dugs of cows. 

I paſs the reſt, whoſe ev'ry race and name, 

And kinds, are leſs material to my theme. | 
Which who would learn, as ſoon may tell the 

ſands, . | 

Driv'n by the weſtern wind on Libyan lands; 

Or number, when the bluſt'ring Eurus roars, 

The billows beating on Jonian ſhores. 

Nor ev'ry plant on ev'ry ſoil will grow: 


-- 


Black ebon only will in Lidia grow: | 


| Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden ſand, 


The rocky cliff for the wild aſh's reign ; 
i he baleful yew to northern blaſts aſſigns ; 


Lo ſhores the myrtles, and to mount the vines. 


Regard th' extremeſt cultivated coaſt, 


From hot Arabia to the Scythian froſt: 


All forts of trees their ſev'ral countries know; 
and od'rous frankincenſe on the Sabzan bough. 
alm flowly trickles through the bleeding veins 
i happy thrubs, in /dumaun plains. | 
de green Legypitan thorn, for med*cine good; 
Vith Eihbiop's hoary trees and woolly wood, 


others tell: and how the Ceres {vin 


heir fleecy foreſts in a flender twine. 

With mighty trunks of trees on Indian ſhores, 
Whoſe height above the feather'd arrow ſoars, 
Shot from the tougheſt bongh ; and by the braun. 
Ot expert archers, With vaſt vigour drawn. 
Sharp-talted citrons Median climes produce ;$ 
Bitter the rind, but gen'rous is the juice: 

A cordial fruit, a preſent antidote 

Againſt the direful itepdame's deadly draught: 
Who, mixing wicked weeds with words impure, 


| The fate of envy'd orphans would procure. 


Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows, 


| Ard did it not a diff 'rent ſcent diſcloſe, 


A laurel were: the fragrant flowers contemn 


The ſtormy winds, tenacious of their item. 


With this the Meder, to lab'ring age bequeath 


New lungs, and cure the ſournels of the breath. 
But neither Median woods, (a plenteous land) | 


Nor 


C 
* Paſſum is a wine made from raiſins, or dried 
grapes, common both in 1zaly and the ſouth of 
France. But the grapes are only hung up to dry, 
and not ſqueezed into barrels like our common rai- 
ſins. | 1 
+ Among the Romans, the firſt courſe conſiſted of 
fleſh, and the ſecond of fruit, at which they poured 
out wine to offer to the Gods, called a libation. 
+ Bumaſtus is the very large red fort of grapes, 
that they give you ſo perpetually in their deſerts in 
Italy: and particularly at Florence. It has it's name 
from it's ſhape, each grape being like the teat of a 
cow; Varro half latiniſes the word, where he calls it 
bumamma. 5 
Virgil here gives a very high character of this 
tree, both for it's beauty and uſefulneſs: we take it 
that he means orange. trees, which were brought firſt 


into Italy from Med. 


N ©O-T-E $5 


a in his time. As the orange-tree 


was not yet generally known in [taly, he deſcribes it 
by it's likeneſs to a tree, well known there, the lau- 
rel- tree. The leaves, ſays he, reſemble the leaves of 
that; but have a fincr and more diffuſed ſmell, and it 
is almoſt always Feautificd with flowers. Pliny / Nat. 
Hiſt. lib. x11. c. 3.) calls the orange-tree malus Me 
dica, and his account of it agrees extremely with this 
in Virgil. | | 
We are now come to his moſt beautiful praiſes 
of Italy; nor is it eaſy to determine which is greateſt, . 
the poet's ſkill, or the patriot's love of his country, 
He glances at Greece with ſome ironical farcaſms, in. 
ſeveral parts of this paſſage, and alludes to the fa- 
mous ſtory of 74%%n. Mr. Thom ſian has fincly imi- 
tated theſe praiſes of Italy in his Seaſons, where he 
celebrates Great Britain. | 


a 
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Nor Bacria, nor the richer Indian fields, 
Nor all the gummy ttores Arava yields; 

Nor any foreign carth of greater nanie, 

Can with wet Tally contend in fame. 

No bulls whole noſtrils breathe a living flame, 
Have turn'd our turf, no tecth ot ferpents bers 
Were fown, an armed hoſt, and iron crop to bear, 
Put fruittul vines, and the fat olives freight, 

And harvc{t heavy with their fruitful weight, 

Adern our fields; and on the chearful green, 
The grazing flocks and Jowing herds arc ſcen. 

T be warrior horle here bred, is taught to train: 
There flows Clzrum? rs thro! the low'ry plain; “ 
Whoſe waves, for triumphs atter proſp'rous War, 
The victim ox, and Inowy th: cp prepare. 
Perpetual ſpring our happy climate ſces; | 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees; 
And fuminer funs recede by flow degrees. 

Our land is from the rage of tigers trecd, 

Nor nouriſhes the lion's angry lecd ; 

Nor pois'nous aconite is here produc d, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, retus'd. 
Nor in ſo vaſt a length our ſerpents glide, 

Or rais'd on ſuch a ſpiry volume ride. 

Next add our cities of illuſtrious name, 

Their coſtly labour, and ſtupendous frame; 


Our forts on ſteepy hills, that far below t 


See wanton ſtreams, in winding vallies flow. 


* 


— — 


„ 


| Our two-fold ſcas, that waſhing either ſide, f 
A rich recruit of foreign ſtores provide. 

Our ſpacions lakes; thee, Larius, firſt; and next 
| Penacus, with tempeſt'ous biilows vext, 
Or mall I praife thy ports, or mention make 
Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 
Or the diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from thuice, 
Roars round the {tructure, and invades the fence. 
There, where ſecure, the Julian waters glide, 
| Or where Avernus' Jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide, 

Our quarries, deep in earth, were far1'd of old 
+ For veins of ſilver, and for ore of gold. 

3 , SO 
1H inhabitants themſelves, their country grace; 

Hence rofe the Marſtan and Sabellian race: 
Strong-limb'd and ſtout, and to the wars inclin'd 
And hard Ligurians, a laborious kind: | 
And } U/c:7ans arm'd with rron-headed darts, 
| Belides an offspring of undaunted hearts, 
The Decii, Mari, great Camillus came | 
From hence, and greater Scipio's double name: 8 
And mighty Cæſar, whoſe victorious arms 
To fartheit Aa carry fierce alarms : 
Avert unwarlike [ndians from his Rome ; 
Triumph abroad, ſccure our peace at home. 
Hail, (ſweet Saturnian foil | of fruitful grain 
Great parent, greater of illuſtrious men, 
For thee my tuneful accents will I raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days: 


* 


* Now called Citumns; it riſes a little below the 
village of Campells in Ombria, The inhabitants near 


this river ſtill retain a notion, that it's waters are at- 
tended with a ſupernatural property, imagining that 
it makes the cattle white that drink of it; a quality 
for which it is likewiſe cclebratca by many of the 


Latin poets. 
+ Among other inſtances of the happineſs of Jah, 


1 


Virgil mentions it's having lo many towns built o 
craggy rocks and hills. There were more former- 
ly, and are feveral {till. In the road from Keme to | 
Naples, you {ee no leſs than four in one view, from 


the hill on which Pripern now ſtands; reckoning 


that for one of them. Theſe were very uſeful, of 
old, for defence, among ſuch a fighting race of 


people: and are fo {till for their coolneſs, in fo hot 


a climate, that they are generally forced to drive 


their flocks of lheep ap upon the mountains for the 


ſummer-ſcaſon, as they uſually feed them in the 


ſheltered plains by the ſca-ſide in the winter. 
+ ltaiy is waſhed on the north fide by the Adriatic 
ſea, or gulph of Vice, winch is called mare ſuperum, 


or the upper ſca; and on the ſouth fide by the 7yr- 


88 8 3 Dee 
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hene or Tuſcan fea, which is called mare inferum, or 
the lower tea. The Larius 1s a great lake at the 
foot of the Aips in the Milaneſe, now called Lags di 
Camo. The Benacus is another great lake in the 
Veraneſe, now called Lags di Garda ; out of which 
flows the Minciue, on the banks of which our poet 
was born. Lucrinus and Avernus are two lakes of 
Campania ; the former of which was almoſt whol! 
deſtroyed by an earthquake, but the latter is ſtil] re- 
maining, and now called Lags d' Averno. | 
The elder Scipis delivered his country from 
the invaſion of Fannibul, by transferring the war 
into Africa ; where he ſubdued the Carthaginians, 
impoſed a- tribute upon them, and took hoſtages. 
Hence he had the ſurname of Africanus, and the 
| honour of a triumph. The younger Scipro trium- 
phed for the concluſion of the third Punic war, by 
the total deſtruction of Carthage. Hence they were 
called the thunderbolts of war. 5 
| The conclulion of Pliny's natural hiſtory bears 
a very near reſemblance to this paſſage, and is very 


beautiful. 6s 


a 
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Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring, 
And old 4/crean verſe in Ronian cities ſing. 

The nature of their ſev'ral foils now fee, 
Their ſtrength, their colour, their fertility ; 
And firſt for heath and barren hilly ground. 

\\ here meagre clay and flinty ſtones abound ; 

Where the poor foil all ſuccour ſeems to want, 
Vet this ſuffices the Palladium plant. 
Undoubted ſigns of ſuch a ſoil are found, | 
For here wild olive ſhoots o'cr{pread the ground, 
And heaps of berries {trew the fields around. 

But where the ſoil, with fatt'ning moiſture fill'd, 
Is cloath'd with graſs, and fruitful to be till'd ; 
Such as in chearful vales we view from high; _ 

Which dripping rocks with rolling fireams ſupply, 
And feed with ooze, where riſing hillocks run 
In length, and open to the ſouthern fun ; 
Where fern ſucceeds, ungrateful to the plow, 

T hat gentle ground to gen'rous grapes allow. 
Strong ſtocks of vines it will in time produce, 

And overflow the vats with friendly juice; 

Such as our prieſts in golden goblets pour 
To Gods, the givers of the chearful hour. 
Then when the bloated Ten blows his horn, 

And reeking entrails are in chargers borne. 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care, 

Or goats that graze the field, and burn it bare; 
"Chen ſeek Tarentum's lawns, and fartheſt coalt, 
Or ſuch a field as hapleſs Mantua loſt: 

Where ſilver ſwans fail down the wat'ry road, 
And graze the floating herbage of the flood, 
There chryſtal ſtreams perpetual teneur keep, 
Nor food nor ſprings are wanting to thy ſheep. 

For what the day devours, the nightly dew 

Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. 

Fat crumbling earth is fitter for the plow, 

Putrid and looſe above, and black below; 

For ploughing is an imitative toil, 

Reſembling nature in an caſy ſoil. 

No land for ſeed like this, no fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord * 

No tolling teams from harveit-labour come 

So late at night, ſo heavy laden home, 
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The like of foreſt land is underſtood. 

From whence the ſurly ploughman grubs the wood ] 

Which had for length of ages idle ſtood. | 


Then birds forſake the ruins of thr frat, 


forget. | | 
The coarſe lean gravel on the mountains ſides, 
Scarce dewy bev rage for the bees provides: 
Nor chalk nor crumbling ſtones, the food of ſnakes, 
That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 
The toil exhaling clouds of ſubtile dews, 
Imbibing moiiture which with cafe ſhe [pews ; 
Which ruſts not iron, and whoſe mould is clcan ; 
Well cloath'd with chearful graſs and ever- green, 
Is good for olives, and aſpiring vines, 
Embracing huſband elms, in am'rous twines : 
Is fit for feeding cattle, fit to ſow, ___ 
And equal to the paſture and the plow. 
Such is the ſoil of fat Campantian fields, 
Such large increaſe the land that joins Juris 
yiclds, | 

And ſuch a country could Acerra boaſt, 
Till Clanius overflow'd th' unhappy coalt. 

] teach thee next the diff'ring foils to know] 
The light for vines, the heavier for the plow, t 


| Chuſe firſt a place for ſuch a purpoſe fit, 


There dig the ſolid earth, and fink a pit. + 
Next fill the hole with it's own earth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and treadit in ; 
Then if it riſe not to the former height 
Of ſupertice, conclude that ſoil is light: 
A proper ground for paſturage and vines. 
But if the ſullen earth, ſo preſs'd, repines, 
Within it's native manſion to retire, 
And ſtays without, a heap of heavy. mire; 
"T's good for arable, a glebe that aſks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks. 
Salt earth and bitter are not fit to ſow, 
Nor will be tam'd and mended by the plow. 
Sweet grapes e there, and fruits declin'd 
From their firſt flav'rous taſte, renounce their kind. 
This truth by fure experiment is try'd: 
For tirſt an oſier colander provide 


£27.08 


N o T E 8, „ 
* Virgil ſays that the dry hungry foil now under 


conſideration, is of fo barren a nature, that not even 


thoſe common plants, caſia and roſemary, will grow 
in it. Dr. Martyn has proved the cala here men- 
tioned not to be the celebrated aromatic caſia, but a 
very vulgar herb. 


+ Denſa ſignifies ſuch a ſoil, as will not eaſily | 


admit the rain, is eaſily cracked, and apt to gape, and 
No, 15. 


— > 


NO FE: 8 | 5 
ſo let in the ſan to the root of the vines, and in a 
manner to ſtrangle the young plants. This there- 
fore muſt be a hard or {tiff foil ; rara, lets the ſhow- 
| ers quite through, and 1s apt to be dried up with 
the ſun. Therefore this muſt be a looſe ſoil. | 

+ It is extremely difficult to make this experi- 
ment, which is told with great dignity in the Latin, 
| read gracefully and agrecably in a tranſlation, 


And flying from their neſts their callow young 


; 
+ 
{ 
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Of twigs thick wrought, (ſuch toiling peaſants 

| twine, 

When thro? ſtrait paſſages they {ſtrain their wine; 
In this cloſe veſſel place that earth accurs'd, 

But fill'd brimful with wholeſome water firſt: 
Then run it through, the drops will rope around, 
And by the bitter taſte diſcloſe the ground. 

The fatter earth by handling we may find, 

With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd from the meagre kind: 
Poor foil will crumble into duſt, the rich 
Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch. 
Moiſt earth produces corn and graſs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 

Let not my land fo large a promiſe boaſt, 

Leſt the lank ears in length of ſtem be loſt. 

The heavier earth 1s by her weight betray'd, 

The lighter in the polling hand is weigh'd: 

*Tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh by the fight, 

The colour of the ſoil, and black from white. 

But the cold ground is difficult to know, 15 | 
Yet this the plants that proſper there will ſhew; 
Black ivy, pitch-trees, and the baleful yew. ] 
"Theſe rules conſider'd well, with early care 
The vineyard deſtin'd for thy vines prepare : 

But, long before the planting, dig the ground, 
With furrows deep that caſt a riting mound: 
The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will bake 
For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards take, 

And hoary froſts, after the painful to] 

Of delving hinds, will rot the mellow ſoil. 
Some peaſants, not t' omit the niceſt care,“ 

Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 

With that of their plantation; leſt the tree 

Tranſlated, ſhould not with the foil agree. 

Beſide, to plant it as it was, they mark 
The heav'n's four quarters on the tender bark; 


FO ONS 


Which crouded, want the room their branches to 
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* Having explained the ſeveral forts of foil, Vir 
gil proceeds to give ſome inſtructions concerning the 
planting of vines ; and ſpeaks of the trenches to be 
made to receive the plants our of the nuriery; of 
taking care that the nurſery and the vineyards ſhould 


have a like ſoil, and that the plants ſhould be ſet 


with the fame aſpect which they had in the nur- 
fery. at 

+ Virgil does not mean the form of a Quincunæ 

in this deſcription, but that you ſhould plant your 


vines in a ſquare in the following order: 
| i 


* 
* 
* 
* 
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And to the north or ſouth reſtore the ſide, 
Which at their birth did heat or cold abide. 
So ſtrong is cuſtom, ſuch effects can uſe 
In tender ſouls of pliant plants produce. 
Chuſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 


On hills bove, or in the lowly plain: 


If fertile fields or vallics be thy choice, 

Plant thick, tor bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 
In cloſe plantations there. But if the vine 

On riſing ground be plac'd, or hills ſupine, 
Extend thy looſe battalions largely wide, 
Opening thy ranks and files on either fide : f 
But marſhall'd all in order as they ſtand, 

And let no ſoldier ſtraggle from his band. 

As legions in the field their front diſplay, 
To try the fortune of ſome doubtful day, 


And move to meet their foes with ſober pace, 


Strict to their figure, tho” in wider ſpace; 
Before the battle joins ; while from afar 


Ihe held yet glitters with the pomp of war, 7 
And equal Mars like an imperial lord, 


Leaves all to fortune and the dint of {word ; 
So let thy vines in intervals be ſet, 

But not their rural diſcipline forget: 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy ſpace, 
That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce einbrace; 


Nor this alone t' indulge a vain delight, 


And make a pleaſing proſpect for the ſight: 
But for the ground itſelf, this only way 
Can equal vigour to the plants convey ; 


diſplay. 
How deep they muit 
Know? © 2c 
In ſhallow tJurrows vines ſecurely grow. 


be planted, would'ſt thou 


N Q-T:-E:S; | 
As Virgil compares the diſpoſition of the trees in a 
vincyard, to an army drawn up in battle array, it is 
evident that he muſt mean this figure. The Romans 
uſually allowed three feet ſquare for every common 
{oldier to manage his arms, that is, ſix ſeet between 
each, which is a proper diſtance for the vines in 
[taly, according to Columella, who ſays the rows 


| ſhould not be wider than ten fect, nor nearer than 


four. 


7 The ſhining beauties of the cluſters of the vines 
fays Dr. Martyn) are finely repreſented by the ſplen- 
lor of the brazen arms. But we doubt this part of 
de compariſon is too minute, and too much like an 
ltalian conceit, for Virgil to have thought of. 
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Not ſo the reſt of plants; for Fove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful ſov reignty, 

Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 

And, next the lower ſkies, a bed profound: 

High as his topmoſt boughs to heav'n aſcend, 

So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. 
Therefore, nor winds nor winter's rage o'erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. 55 
For length of ages laſts his happy reign, 

And lives of mortal men contend in vain. | 
Full in the midſt of his own ſtrength he ſtands, Y 


Stretching his brawny arms, and leaty hands ; 
His ſhade protects the plains, his head the hills 7 
commands. 


The hurtful hazle in the vineyard ſhun ; 

Nor plant it to receive the ſetting fun : “ 

Nor break the topmoſt branches from the tree; 

Nor prune, with blunted knife, the progeny. _ 

Root up wild olives from thy labour'd lands: 

For ſparkling fire, from hinds unwary hands, + 

Is often ſcatter'd o'er their unctuous rinds, 

And after ſpread abroad by raging winds. 
For firſt the ſmould'ring flame the trunk receives, 

Aſcending thence, it crackles in the leaves; 

At length victorious to the top aſpires, 

Involving all the wood in ſmoaky fires. 

But moſt, when driv'n by winds, the flaming ſtorm _ 

Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous form. 

In afhes then th* unhappy vineyard lies, 

Nor will the blaſted plants from ruin riſe ; 

Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again, | 

But the wild olive thoots, arid {hades th' ungrateful 

: plain. ” | 

Be not ſeduc'd with wiſdom's empty ſhows, 
To ttir the peaceful ground when Boreas blows.. 

When winter frofts conſtrain the field with cold, 
Ihe fainty root can take no ſteady hold. 

But when the golden ſpring reveals the year, 

And the white bird returns, whom ſerpents fear; 
That ſeaſon deem the beſt to plant thy vines. 
Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines ; 


»» 


r | | 

* It is worth obſerving that the poet has brought 
together here, more precepts than in any part of all 
the Georgics ; but it is likewiſe remarkable, that he 
has placed them very - artfully betwixt that fine 
paſſage juit mentioned, and another equally beauti- 
tu], > 8 

This fine deſcription of a fire raging among the 

vines and their ſupporters, judicioully relieves the 
dryneſs of the didactic lines preceding. | 
I There are few paſſages in the Georgics more 
charming than this deſcription of ſpring. 5 


— 
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| Ihe world was hatch'd by heav'n's imperial king: 


| heavens with conitellations, 
times, when the conſtellations were generally con- 


| Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun, 

Or Capricorn admits the winter ſun. 

Ihe ſpring adorns the woods, renews the leaves, 
| The womb of earth the genial ſeed receives. 

For then almighty Zove deſcends, and pours 

Into his buxom bride his fruitful thow'rs ; 

And mixing his large limbs with her's, he feeds 
Her birth with kindly juice, and foſters teeming 


[ ſeeds. 


Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beaſts, by nature itung, renew their love. 
Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 
Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. 
With kindly moiſture then the plants abound, 
Ihe graſs ſecurcly ſprings above the ground; 
The tender twig ſhoots upwards to the ſkies, 
And on the faith of the new ſun relies. $ 
The ſwerving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by ſouthern thow'rs or northern hail. 
They ſpread their gems the genial warmth to ſhare, 
And bold]y. truſt the buds in open air. 
In this ſoft ſcaſon (let me dare to ling) 


In prime of all the year, and holy-days of ſpring. 


Then did the new creation firſt appear ; 


Nor other was the tenour of the year: 
When laughing heay'n did the great birth attend, 
And eaſtern winds their wintry breath ſuſpend; 


| Then ſheep firſt ſaw the ſun in open fields, 


And ſavage beaits were ſent to ſtock the wilds ;. 
And golden itars flew up to light the ſkies, || 


| And man's relentleſs race, from ttony quarriss 


riſe, 


Nor could the tender, new creation bear 


Th' exceſſive heats or coldneſs of the year ; 
But chill'd by winter, or by ſummer ard, 
The middle temper of the ſpring requir'd. 
When warmth and moiſture did at once abound, 
And heav'n's indulgence brooded on the ground. 
| For 


| V 

$ This aſcribing boldneſs and. fear to trees is 
highly poetical, 

i This feems to be oddly put together at firſt 

fight. The foreſts were ſtocked with beafts, znd ihe 
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It was not fo in thoſe 
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lidered as real animals, and many of en as men, 
but moſt of them as beaſts. Ihe prologue to Flay 
 tus's Rudens is ſpoken by dArfurus, as one dt. the. 
Dramatis Perſonæ. 
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For what remains, in depth of earth ſecure 
Thy cover'd plants, and dung with hot manure , 
And ſhelis and gravel in the ground inclole ; * 


For thro' their hollow chinks the water flows ; 


Which thus imbib'd, returns in miſty dews, 

And ſteaming up, the rifing plant renews. 

Some huſbandmen, of Jate, have found the way, 

A hilly heap of {tones above to lay, - 
And prets the plants with ſhreds of potters clay, 
his fence againſt immod'rate rains they found: 
Or when the Dog-ſtar cleaves the thirſty ground. 
Be mindful when thou halt intomb'd the ſhoot, 
With ſtore of earth around to feed the root; 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 
"The cruſted earth, and looſen it above. 

Then exerciſe thy iturdy ſteers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach the fecble row 
To mount on reeds, and wands, and, upward led, 


On aſhen poles to raiſe their forky head. 


On theſe new crutches let them learn to walk, 

Till ſwerving upwards, with a ſtronger ſtalk, 

They brave the winds, and clinging to their 
guide, } | ; 

On tops of elms at length triumphant ride. 

But in their tender nonage, while they ſpread = 

Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their infant head, 

And upward while they ſhoot in open air, } 


' Indulge their childhood, and the nurſeling ſpare. 


Nor exerciſe thy rage on new-born. lite, 
But let thy hand ſupply the pruning- knife; 
And crop luxuriant ſtragglers, nor be loth 
To {trip the branches of their leafy growth : 


— 


— 


» 


5 NDOT „ 8 | 
* Mr. Evelyn mentions the placing potſherds, 


pebbles, or flints near the root of the ſtem; but then 


he adds, remember you remove them after a com- 
petent time, elle the vermin, fnails and inſects which 
they produce and ſhelter, will gnaw and greatly in- 
jure their bark; and therefore to lay a coat of moiſt 
rotten Jitter with a little earth upon it, will prefcrve 
it moiſt in ſummer, and warm in winter, enriching 


the ſhowers and deus that {train through it. 


+ The word Zabulata in the original ſignifies the 


branches of elms extended at proper diſtances to ſuſ- 
tain the vines. 


+ The original expreſſion is extremely bold and 
ſtrong, tor which the pozt had the authority of his 
maſt-r Lucretus., | 


$ The ancient theatre was a ſemicircular build— 


ing, appropriated to the acting of plays, the name 
being derived from a Greek word, which ſignifies to 
behold. It was divided into the following parts. 


1. The poritcus, ſcal#, ſedilia; the rows of ſedilia, 


8» 


IR GIL. 

But when the rooted vines, with ſteady hald, 

Can claſp their elms, then huſbandman be bold 

| lo lop the diſobedient boughs, that ſtray'd 

Beyond their ranks : let crooked ſteel invade 

The lawleſs troops, which diſcipline diſclaim, 

And their {upertiuvous growth with rigour tame. 

Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ridges round, 

Exclude th incroaching cattle from thy ground, 

While yet the tender gems but juſt appear, 

Unable to ſuſtain th? uncertain year; 

Whoſe leaves are not alone foul winter's prey, 

But oft by ſummer ſuns are ſcorch'd away; 

And worſe than both, become th' unworthy browſe 

Of buffaloes, ſalt goats, and hungry cows : | 

For not December's froit that burns the bows, | 

Nor dog-days parching heat that ſplits the rocks, 

Are halt fo harmful as the greedy flocks; 

Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on the 
ANochks. | nes rt ; | 

For this the malefactor goat was laid 

On Bacchus altar, and his forfeit paid. $ 

At Athens thus old comedy began, | 

When round the ſtreets the reeling actors ran; 

In country villages and croſſing ways, 

Contending for the prizes of their plays: 

And glad, with Bacchus, on the graſſy ſoil, 

| Leap'd o'er the ſkins of goats beſmear'd with oil. 

Thus Roman youth deriv'd from ruin'd 77%, 

In rude Saturnian rhymes Expreſs their joy: 


YL 


"w- 


Wich taunts, and laughter loud, their audience 


pleaſe, | 
Deform'd with vizards, cut from barks of trees: 


In 


— — 


| 'N OT KB. . 
or ſeats, were called cunei, becauſe they were formed 
like wedges, growing narrower, as they came near- 
er the center of the theatre; and theſe were all diſ- 
poſed about the circumference of the theatre. 2. 
The orcheſtra, ſignifying to dance: it was the in- 
ner part, or center of the theatre, and the loweſt of 
all, and hollow, whence the whole open ſpace of 
the theatre was called cavea. Here ſat the ſenators, 
and here were the dancers and muſic. 3. The 
 proſcenium, which was a place drawn from one horn 
of the theatre to the other, between the orcheſtra 
and the ſcene, being higher than the orcheſtra, and 
| lower than the ſcene: Flere the comic and tragic 
actors ſpoke and acted upon an elevated place, which 
was called the pulpitum, or ſtage. 4. The ſcene 
was the oppoſite part to the audience, decorated 
with pictures and columns, and originally with trees, 
to ſhade the actors, when they performed in the 
open air. 5. Proſcenium, or part behind the ſcenes, 
| | 
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In jolly hymns they praiſe the God of wine, 
Whoſe earthen images adorn the pine; 

And there are hung on high, in honour of the vine: 

A madneſs ſo devout the vineyard fills, 

In hollow vailies and on riſing hills; 

On whate'er {ide he turns his honeſt face, * 

And dances in the wind, thoſe fields are in his grace. 
To Bacchus, therefore, let us tune our lays, 

And in our mother-tongue reſound his praiſe, 

Thin cakes in chargers, and a guilty goat, _ 
Dragg'd by the horns, be to his altars brought; 
Whoſe ofter'd entrails thall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach.“ 

To dreſs thy vines new labour 1s requir'd, 

Nor mult the painful huſbandman be tir'd : 

For thrice, at leaſt, in compaſs of a year, 

Thy vineyard muſt employ the ſturdy ſteer, 

To turn the glebe ; beſides thy daily pain 

To break the clods, and make the {urface plain; 
T' unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That ſuck the vital moitture of the vine. 

Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 

And the year rolls within itfel; again. 
Ev'n in the loweſt months when ſtorms have ſhed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head, 
Not then the drudging hind his labour ends, 
But to the coming year his care extends: 
Ev'n then the naked vine he perſecutes; 

His pruning-knite at once retorms and cuts. 
Be firſt to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 
The branches lopt, and firit the props return 
Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines; 
But laſt to reap the vintage of thy wines. 
Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o'erthade 
Th' incumber'd vine; rough brambles twice in- 
. vade; | : NETS 
Hard labour both ! commend the large exceſs 
Of ſpacious vineyards ; cultivate the lels. 
Beſides, in woods the ſhrubs of prickly thorn, 
Sallows and reeds, on banks of rivers born, 

| Remain to cut; for vineyards uletul found, 

To itay thy vines, and fence thy fruitful ground : 
Nor when thy tender trees at length are hound; 


When peaceful vines from pruning-hooks arch 
free, | 

When huſbands have ſurvey'd the laſt degree, 8 

And u:mott files of plants, and order'd ev'ry tree 9 

Ev'n when they ling at eaſe in full content, + 

Inſulting oer the toils they underwent ; 

Yet kt! they find a future taſk remain, 

To turn the foil and break the clods again: 

Ani aſter all, their joys are unfincere, 

While failing rains on ripening grapes they fear. 

Quite oppolite to theſe are olives found, 


Do dreſliug they require, and dread no ound; 


Nor rakes nor harrows need, but tix'd below, 
Rejoice in open air, and unconcern'dly grow. 


The ſol it{clt due nodriſhment ſupplies: 


Piough but the furrows, and the fruits ariſe: 

Content with ſmall endeavours till they ſpring. 

Soſt peace they figure, and ſweet plenty bring; 

Then olives plant, and hymns to Pallas Rog. 4: 
Thus apple-trees, whole trunks are itrong te 


bear | 
Their ſpreading boughs exert themſelves in air; 
Want no ſupply, but ſtand ſecure alone, IJ 
Nor truſting foreign forces but their own, 
Till with the ruddy freight the bending branches 7 
groan. | Y 


Thus trees of nature, and each common buſh 
Uncuitivated thrive, and with red berries bluſh, 
Vile ſhrubs are ſhorn for browſe: the tow Ting - 

height _ | | 


Of unctuous trees are torches for the night. 
And ſhall we doubt {indulging eaſy {loth) 


To fow, to fet, and to retorm their growth? 
Fo leave the lofty plants; the lowly kind 
Are for the thepherd or the ſheep delign'd, 
Ev'n humble broom and ofiers have their uſe, 
And hade for ſheep and food for flocks produce; 
Hedges for corn, and honey for the bees; 
Beſides the pleaſing proſpect of the trees. 

How goodly looks Cytorus, ever green 

With boxen groves, with what delight are ſeen. 
Neryctan woos of pitch, whoſe gloomy ſhade 
Scems for retreat of heav'nly Mules made! 


But 


— 


8 
86 


* 


N O fr E S. 
* Virgil ſpeaks of ſome little heads of Bacchus, which 
the countrymen of old hung up on trees, that the 
face might turn every way; out of a notion that the 
regards of this God gave felicity to their vineyards : 
and Ovid mentions Bacchus's turning his face to- 
wards him, as a bleſſing. Virgil on this occaſion 
ſays, that there is plenty where-ever this God turns 
his beautiful face. 

No. 16. 


N O F K* 8. 

t Mr. Benſon complains, that he could not find 
that the word antes in the original, was uſed by any 
other Roman writer, and fays, that he did not know 
what to make of it. It undoudtedly ſignifies ranks. 
or files, and is a metaphor taken from the army. 
For Cato de Re Militare ſays, pedites qu atuer agtnini= 
bus, equites auobus antibus duces, 


3 U 


—— 


— — 
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No balance with theſe gifts the fumy joys 


The {wain, who, free from buſineſs and debate, 


And juſt returns of cultivated land ! 


+ 
on 
1 
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But much more plcating are thoſe fields to foe, 
That need not plows nor human induſtry. 

Evn cold Caucajean rocks with trees are {pread, 
And wear green foreſts on their hilly head. 
'Tho' bending from the blaſt of caftern ſtorms, 


"Pho! ſhent their leaves, and ſhatter'd are their 


arms; | 

Yet heav'n their various plants for ule detigns : 

For houſes cedars, and for ſhipping pines. | 
UC yprefs provides for ſpokes, and wheels of wains: 


And all for keels of ſhips, that ſcour the wat'ty 


1 5 plains. | 


Willows in twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves;“ 


The war from ſtubborn myrtle ſhafts receives; 
From cornels jav'lins; and the tougher yew 
Reccives the bending figure of a bow. 


Nor box, nor limes, without their uſe are made, 


Smooth grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade ; 


caſe invade. 
Light alder ſtems the Pe's impetuous tide, 
And bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 


Which curious hands may carve, and ſteel with s 
J 


Of wine, attended with eternal noiſe. 
Wine urg'd to lawleſs luſt the Centaur's train, F 


Thro' wine they quarrel'd, and thro' wine were 


ſlain. 


O happy, if he knew his happy ſtate! r 
Receives his eaſy food from nature's hand, 


No palace, with a lofty gate, he wants, § 
1” admit the tides of early vifitants, 


With eager eyes devouring as they pals, 


The breathing figures of C:rinthian braſs. 
No ſtatues threaten from high pedeſtals : 
No Perfian arras hides his homely walls, 


N r ES. 


*The uſe of the very leaves of this tree, eſpeci- 


ally of the female, is not to be deſpiſed; for being 
ſuffered to dry in the ſun upon the branches, and 
the ſpray ſtripped off about the decreaſe in Auguſt 
(as alſo where the ſuckers and ſtolones are ſupernu- 
merary, and hinder the thriving of their nurſes) they 
will prove a great relief to cattle in winter, and 
ſcorching ſummers; when hay and fodder is dear, 
they will eat them before oats, and thrive exceed- 
ingly well with them. ; 
+ This happened at the nuptials of Prrithous, 
king of the Lapithe, where a Centaur, aided by his 


' brethren, attempted to raviſh his bride Hippodamia. 


+ The following deſcription of the pleaſures of a 


; 


| And ſhady groves that eaſy fleep invite, 


The ſummer nights, and ſhortens winter days. 


—_— 
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With antic veſts; which, thro' their ſhady fold, 
Butray the ſtreaks of ill-diſſembled gold. 

He boaits no wool, whoſe native white is dy'd 
With purple porſon of Aſſyrian pride. 

No coltly drugs of Araby defile, 

Wich foreign ſcents the ſweetneſs of his oil. 

But caſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 

A harmlets lite that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 
And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 
the country king his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 

Of mcads, and ſtreams that thro the valley glide; 
And after toilſome days, a ſoft repoſe at night. 
Wild beaſts of nature in his woods abound ; 

And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
Inur'd to hardſhip and to homely fare, 

Nor venerable age 1s wanting there, 


0 | 
In great examples to the youthful train : 


Nor are the Gods ador'd with rites profane. 


From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 
Ye facred Muſes, with whoſe beauty fir'd, 


My foul is raviſh'd, and my brain inſpir'd; 


Whole prieſt I am, whoſe holy fillets wear, 
Would you your poet's firſt petition hear; 
Give me the ways of wand'ring ſtars to know; 
The depths of heav*n above, or earth below. 
Teach me the various labours of the moon, 
And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the ſun. 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 
And in what dark receſs they ſhrink again. 
What ſhakes the ſolid earth, what cauſe delays 


But 


NOTES, „ 
country life is celebrated almoſt to a proverb; it af- 
fords the higheſt ideas of /7rg:1's uncorrupt mind, as 
well as of his poetry. He has aſſembled here all 
the moſt ſtriking and beautiful objects of nature. 
No contraſt was ever worked up more ſtrongly 
than this between the city and country life. —Sua 'f 
bona norint, is a tender reproach to the Romans for 
their inſenſibility of being delivered from the horrors 
of war, and reſtored to the quiet enjoyment of their 
poſſeſſions. : nes 

Virgil hath evidently taken the very turn and 
manner of expreſſion in theſe lines from a paſſage in 
his maſter Lucretius, book 2. In both poets they 
are exquiſitely beautiful. 5 
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But if my heavy blood reſtrain the flight 

Of my free ſoul, aſpiring to the height 

Of nature and unclouded fields of light, 

My next deſire 1s, void of care and ſtrife, 

To lead a ſoft, ſcüre, inglorious life. 

A country cottage near a cryſtal flood, * 

A winding valley, and a lolty wood. 

Some God conduct me to the fa-red ſhades, 

Where bacchanals are {ung by Spartan maids, 

Or lift me high to Hemi hilly crown, 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down: 

Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 

And cover my retreat from human race, 3 
Happy the man, who, ſtudying nature's laws, 

Thro' known effects can trace the ſecret cauſe. 

His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, | 

Fearleſs of fortune, and reſign'd to fate; 

And happy too is he, who decks the bow'rs 

Of ſylvans, and adores the rural powers; 

Whoſe mind, unmovy'd, the bribes of courts can 

ſee, | 

Their glitt'ring baits and purple flavery. 

Nor hopes the people's praiſe, nor tears their 
R frown, - 

Nor, when contending kindred tear the crown, 

Will ſet up one, or pull another down. 

Without concern he hears, but hears from far, 

Of tumults, and deſcents, and diſtant v war: 


| MT Is 


— 


N 0 T E 8. 
* Cowley obſerves upon this paſſage, that te firſt 


| wiſh of Virgil was to be a good philoſopher; the | 


ſecond, a good huſbandman ; and God, whom he 
ſeemed to underſtand better than molt of the learned 
heathens, dealt with him juſt as he did with Salamon; 
becauſe he prayed for wiſdom in the firſt place, he 


added all things elſe which were ſubordinately to be 


d:fired. He made him one of the beſt philoſophers, 
and the beſt huſbandman; and to adorn and com- 
municate both thoſe faculties, the beſt poet: he 
made him beſides all this a rich man, and a man 
who deſired to be made no richer. 

+ It cannot poſſibly be the poet's inquiry where 
theſe places are ſituated, though moſt of the tranſ— 
lators take it ſo; but it is an ardent with to be 
Paced in ſuch delightful retreats. 
Lines are undoubtedly a compliment to Lucretius, 
whoſe ſyſtem muſt lead him to deſpiſe the fears of 
death and hell: how ſtrongly and poetically is the 
latter particular expreſſed by the roaring (din, or 
noiſe) of the infernal river Acheron. 

r The very beſt of the Roman poets copied 0 
much after the Greeks, that they lane give us 


Theſe noble! 


Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd, 

For what befalls at home, or what abroad. 

Nor envies he the rich their happy ſtore, 

Nor his own peace diſturbs, with pity for the 
poor. S | 

He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 

The willing ground and laden trees afford. 

From his low d home no lucre him can draw; 

The ſenate's mad decrees he never faw, 

Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted jaw, |, 

Some to the ſeas, and lome to camps reſort, 

And ſome with Impudence 1 invade the court. 


——— 


In foreign countries others ſeek renown; 


With wars and taxes others waite their own, 

And houſes burn, and houſhold Gods defücg, 

To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems enchaſe : © 
To lull on couches, rich with Cytron ſteds, 


And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds, 
This wretch in earth intombs his golden ore, 
Hov'ring and brooding on his bury'd ſtore. 
Some patriot fools to popular praiſe aſpire, 


Of public ſpeeches, which worſe fools admire. 
While from both benches, with redoubled ſounds, 
EH applauſe of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some thro' ambition, or thro' thirit of gold, 

Have flain their brothers, or their country fold ; 


And leaving their {weet homes, in exile run 


Tolands that lie beneath inothes ſun. 


| be 


o 
ideas of things, that would be proper enough for a 


Greek, but found quite improper from a Roman. 


Virgil's and Horace's inſtancing Thrace, as fo very 


cold a country, is a ſtrong proof of this. Thrace 
was full north of Greece, and fome of the Greets 


therefore might talk of the coldneſs of that count 
as ſtrongly, perhaps, as ſome among us talk of the 


coldneſs of Scitland, The Roman writers ſpeak 


juit in the ſame ſtile of the coldneſs of Thrace, 
though a conſiderable part of Italy lay in as northern 
a latitude, and ſome of it even farther north than 
Thrace. 


§ The meaning of this is not, that he looks on 


diſtreſs and miſery with a ſtoical apathy and indif- 


ference, but that there is no body in the country {to 
happy are they) to be pitied. 

The tabularium in the original was the place 
where the public records were kept at Rane. It was 
in the temple of Liberty. 

The Ramans carried luxury ſo far, as to pro- 
cure large drinking cups made of one intire gem 
See inſtances of this kind in Pliny's Natural Hiftary, 
Pocula myry Vina were common among them, 
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Some ſpent in toil, and ſome in cal 


The laded boughs their fruit in autumn bear: 
Tis then the vine her liquid harveſt yields, 


— 
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The peaſant, innocent of all theſe ills, 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills; 


And the round year with daily labour fills. 
And hence the country markets are ſupply'd; 


Enough remains for houthold charge beſide; 

His wife and tender children to ſuttain, 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train. 

Nor ceaſe his labours, till the yellow held 

A full return of bearded harvett yicld ; 

A crop ſo plenteous, as the land to load, 

O'ercome the cruuded barus, and lodge on ricks 
abroad. | 7 

Thus ev'ry ſev'ral ſeaſon is employ'd ; 


e enjoy'd. 
The yeaning ewes prevent the ſpringing year z 


Bak'd in the ſun-ſhine of aſcen ling fields. 

The winter comes, and then the falling maſt, 
For greedy ſwine provides a full repalt. 8 
Then olives, ground in mills, their fatneſs boaſt, 
And winter fruits are mellow'd by the froſt. 

His cares are eas'd with intervals of bliſs: 


His little children climbing for a kiſs,* 


Welcome their father's late return at night; _ 
34is faithful bed is crown'd with chaſte delight. 

His kine with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, | 
And, lowing for the pail, invite the milker's hand. 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar'd 
Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard; 


The chearſul fire, provoke his health in goblets 


2 


Himſelf in ruſtic pomp, on holidays, 

To rural pow'rs a juſt oblation pays, 

And on the green his carelefs limbs diſplays. 
The hearth is in the midit ; the herdſmen round 


crown'd. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; ? 
'The groom his fellow-groom at buts detics ; . 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
Or ſtripp'd for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with 
Oil, „ | 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; f 
So Remus and his brother God were bred: 
From whom th' auſtere Etrurian virtue roſe : # 
And this rude life our homely fathers choſe. . 
Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 
(The feat of empire, and the conquer'd earth ;) 
Which now on ſev'n high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compaſs all the world contains. 
Ere Saturn's rebel fon uſurp'd the ſkies, 
When beaits were only lain for ſacrifice ;$ 
While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord, 
Ere founding hammers forg'd th' inhuman ſword : 
Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 
Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of death ; 
| The good old God his hunger did affuage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age. 
But over-labour'd with'ſo long a courle, 

'Tis time to ſet at eaſe the ſmoaking horſe. 


+ 


4 


N O T E S* „ 
* Pendent circum oſcula, hung about his kiſſes, is an 
image mo{t poetical and well expreſfed; but would 
not bear a litcral tranſlation. 
cretius, from whom this 1s imitated, has an image 
{till more tender and natura]. He fays, — nec 
dulces occurunt ofcula nat: praeripere,m- which laſt 
word, repreſenting the children running out to meet 
their father, and ſtriving which ſhall have the firſt 
kiſs, is very beautiful. | 


he patlage in Lu- 


| Oo TT K | | 

I To raiſe the praiſes of the country life {till 
higher, he tells us, that this was the life their glori— 
ous anceſtors, and the fliſt founders of their city, 
were ſo fond of a 5 
+ He mentions Etruria in compliment to Mace 
nas, Who was deſcended from the ancient kings of 
Tuſcany. Es 


$ Larro informs us, that in ancient times it was 


K» 


—— - 


| deemed a capital crime to kill an ox. 
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The THIRD BOOK of the GEORGICS. 


AR G U N U N R 


This hig begins with the inuecation of ſome rural deities, and a compliment to Auguſtus; after which, Virgil di- 
reds himſelf to Mæcenas, and enters en his ſubject. He lays down rules for the breeding and management of © 
horſes, xen, ſheep, goats, and dogs ; and mterweaves ſeveral pleaſant deſcriptions of a chariot-race, of the battle of 
the bulls, of the force of love, and of the Scythian winter. In the latter part of the bo:k he relates the drjeaſes 
incident to cattle ; and ends with the deſcription of a fatal murrain that formerly raged among the Alps. 


New ways I muſt attempt, my groveling name 
To raile aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 

I, firſt of Romans, thall in triumph come 
From conquer'd Greece, and bring her trophics 
| Home: 5 8 

With foreign ſpoils adorn my native place; 
And with Idume's palms my Mantua grace. 
Of Parian ſtone a temple will I raiſe, 
Where the flow M:ncivs thro” the valley ſtravs: 
And Pelops' iv'ry ſhoulder, and his toil Where cooling ſtreams invite the flocks to drink, 
For fair Hippadame, With all the reſt | And reeds defend the winding water's brink. þ 

Of Grecian tales, by poets are expreſt ; . gs Full 


TP HY. fields, propitious Pales, I rehearſe, “ 
And fing thy paſtures in no vulgar verſe. 

Amphryfian ſhepherd; the Lycaan woods; 

Arcadia's flow'ry plants and pleaſing floods. 

All other themes that careleſs minds invite, 
Are worn with uſe, unworthy me to write. | 
Bufiris' altars, and the dire decrees | 
Ot hard Euryſtheus, ev'ry reader ſees : 

Hylas the boy, Latona's erring iſſe, 


— — 


N 0-T-£6. 5 ; TI OO PEG. — 9 oy 
* This is the book which appears to us the molt J quotes the Buſrrrs,of Mnefimachus in his ninth book. 


charming of all the Geergics. Mr. Addiſon's fa- 


vourite is the fourth, which indeed is more {weet 
and elegant, but the beauties of this are more great 


and ſublime. He invokes Pals as the Goddeſs 


of thepherds, and Apollo who fed the herds of king 


| Admetus on the banks of the river A, us, ; 
+ Virgil here ſtrongly ridicules the trite and fabu- 


lous ſubjects of the Grecian poets. It is ingenioully | 


conjectured by Fulvius Urfinus, that he alludes to 
particular authors who had treated of the fabulous 
Pories he mentions. Thus Homer has related the 
= of Furyſtheus in the eighteenth Iiad. Athenæus 
No. 16. 5 | | 


Theocrilus and Apollonius relate the ſtory of Hylas and 
Hercules his grief for his lols. Cullimachus is refer- 
red to in Lalonia Delos, and the firſt Olympic ode of 


| Pindar is to be underſtood by the mention of Hip- 


pidamia and Pelgps, He breaks out at laſt into a 
noble triumph of aſſurance, that he ſhall rival theſe 


Greek poets . | 
+ This deſcription of the Mzncio is as exact as 
poſſible; the force of it hes chiefly in the epithets, 
tardis, ingens—the wide ſpreading and almolt ſtag- 


nation of the river, Which forms the lake of Man- 


a. | 
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Full in the midit ſhall mighty Cz/ar ſtand, “ 


Hold the chief honours, aud the dome command: 


N f N. | 

* On the idea of the apothcolis, which was the 
uſual mode of flattery in the Adygutan age, but, as 
having the countenance of public authority, lome- 
times inartificially enough employed, Vi hath 
projected one of the nobleſt allcgories in ancient po- 
etry, and at the ſame time hath given to it all the 
force of juſt compliment, the occaſion itſelf allowed. 
Each of theſe excellencies was to be expected from 
his talents. For as his genius led him to the ſub— 
lime; ſo his exquilite judgment would inſtruct him 
to palliate this bold fiction, and qualify, as much as 


poſlible, the thocking adulation implied in it. So 
fingular a beauty deferves to be ſhewn at large. 


The third Ccorgie ſets out with an apology for the 
low and fimple argument of that work, which yet 
the poct eſteemed, for it's novelty, preferable to the 
ſublimer, but trite, themes of the Greek writers. 
Not but he intended, on ſome future occaſion, to 
adorn a nobler ſubject. This was the great plan of 
the Aneid, which he now prefigures and unfolds at 
large. 
lege of his art, he breaks away, in a fit of prophetic 
enthuſiaſm, to predict his ſucceiles in this projected 
enterprize, and, under the imagery of the ancient 
triumph, which comprehends, or ſuggeſts to the 
imagination, whatever is moſt auguſt in human 
affairs, to delineate the future glories of this ambiti— 
cus deſign, The whole conception, as we ſhall ſee, 
is of the utmoſt grandeur and magnificence; though 
a cording to the uſual management of the poet {which 


as not being apprehended by his critics, bath furniſn- 


ed occaſion even to the beſt of them, to charge him 
with a want of the ſublime) he hath contrived to 
ſoften and familiarize it's appearance to the reader, 


by the artful manner in which it is introduced. It 
Hands thus: | 


tentanda via eft, qua me quoque paſſim 
Tollere humo, VICTORQUE v:!rum volitare per ora. 
The idea of victory, thus caſually dropped, he 


makes the baſis of his imagery; which, by means 


of this gradual preparation, offers itſelf eaſily to the 
apprehenſion, though it thereby lofes, as the poet 


defig ned it ſhould, much of that broad glare, in 
which writers of leſs judgment love to ſhew their 


ideas, as tending to ſet the common reader at a gaze. 


The allegory then proceeds: 
Primus ego in patriam mecum (modo vita ſuperſit ) 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Mufas. 


The projected conqueſt was no leſs than that of all 


the Crecian Muſes at once; whom, to carry on the 


For, taking advantage of the nobleſt privi- 


Then I, conſpicuous in my Tyrian gown, 
(Submitting to his godhead my renown) 


E 


ſmoking from the altars. 
adoration was of another caſt. He ſeizes this cir- 


A hun- 
NOTES, Ls 


decorum of the allegory, he threatens, 1. to force 


from their high and advantageous ſituation on the 
ſummit of the Aonan Mount, and, 2. to bring cap- 
tive with him into Italy; the former circumſtance 
intimating to us the dithculty and danger of the en- 
terprize; and the latter, his complete execution of 
it. The palmy, triumphal entry, which was uſual 
to victors on their return from foreign ſucceſſes, 


follows: 


Primus Idumaas referam tihi, Mantua, palinas. 


But ancient conquerors did not hold it ſuihcient to 
_ reap this tranſient fruit of their labours. 


'T hey Were of 
ambitious to conſecrate their glory to immortality, 
by a temple, or other public monument, which was 
to be built out of the ip51ils of the conquered cities 
or countries. This the reader ſees is ſuitable to the 
idea of the great work propoſed; which was, out of 
the old remains of Greczan art, to compoſe a new 
one, that ſhould comprize the virtues of all of them: 
as, in fact, the AÆneid is known to unite in itſelf 
whatever is molt excellent, not in Hamer only, but, 
univerſally, in the wits of Greece. The everlaſting 


monument of the marble temple 1s then reared. 


And, becauſe ancient ſuperſtition uſually preferred, 
for theſe purpoſes, the banks of rivers to other ſitu— 
ations, therefore the poct, in beautiful alluſion to the 
ſite of ſome of the molt celebrated pagan temples, 
builds his on the Mincius. Next, this temple was 
to be dedicated, as a monument of the victor's piery, 
as well as glory, to ſome propitious, tutclary deity, 
under whoſe auſpices the great adventure had been 
atchieved. The dedication 1s then made to the po- 


et's divinity, Auguſtus: 


In medio mibi CESAR erit, templumgque tenebit. 
Templum tenebit, The expreſſion is emphatical ; as 
intimating to us, and pretiguring the ſecret purpoſe 
oi the Aneid, which was, in the perſon of Æucas, to 
ſhadow forth and conſecrate the character of Augu/?1s. 


His divinity was to fill and occupy that great work. 


And the ample circuit and magnificence of the epic 
plan was projected only, as a more awful encloſure 
of that auguſt preſence, which was to inhabit and 
ſolemnize the vaſt round of this poetic building. 
And now the wonderful addreſs of the poet's artifice 
appears. The mad ſervility of his country had dei- 
hed the emperor in good earneſt: and his brother 
poets made no ſcruple to worſhip in his temples, and 
to come before him with handfuls of real incenſe, 
But the ſobriety of Vigil 's 
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cumſtance 
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A hundred courſers from the goal will drive; 
The rival chariots in the race thall ſtrive. 

All Greece ſhall flock from far, my games to ſee, 
The whorlbat and the rapid race ſhall be 
Reſerv'd tor Cæſar, and ordain'd by me. 


Myfelf, with olive crown'd, the gifts will bear: 


En now, methinks, the public ſhouts I hear, 


The paſling pageants, and the pomps appear. 
I. to the temple will conduct the crew; 
The flacrihece and ſacrificers view; 

| | From 


— — 


SOT ES: 1 | 
ſtanceonly to embody a poetical fiction; which on the 
ſuppoſition of an actual deiication, hath all the force 


of compliment, which the fact implies, and yet, as 
preſented through the chaſte veil of allegory, eludes 


the monſtrous offence, which the naked recital mult 


needs have given to decency and common ſenſe. Had 


the emperor's popular divinity been flatly acknow- 
ledged, and adored, the praiſe, even under Virgel's 


management, had been inſufferable for it's extrava- 


gance; and without ſome ſupport for his poetica! 


numen to reſt upon, the figure had been more forced 


and trained, than the rules of juſt writing allow. 
As it is, the hiſtorical truth of his apotheolis autho- 
rizes and ſupports the fi tion, and the fiction im it's 
turn, ſerves to refine and palliate the hiſtory.— Ihe 
HAneid being, by the poet's improvement of this cir- 
cumſtance, thus naturally predicted under the image 


of a temple, we may expect to find a cloſe and 


ſtudied analogy betwixt them. The great, compo- 
nent parts of the one, will no doubt be made, very 
faithfully, to repreſent and adumbrate thoſe of tte 


other. This hath been executed with great art and 
diligence. I. The temple, we obſerved, was erect- 


ed on the banks of a river. This ſite was not only 


proper for the reaſon already mentioned, but allo, 
for the further convenience of initituting public 
games, the ordinary attendants of the conlecrationn 
of temples. Theſe were generally, as in the Cafe of 


Olympic - and others, celebrated on the banks of 


rivers. To ſee the propriety of the figure there uſed, 
the reader needs only be reminded of the book of 
games in the ÆAncid, which was purpoſely introduced 
in honour of the emperor, and not, as is commonly 
thought, for a mere trial of {kill between the poet 
and his maſter. The emperor was paſſionately fond 
of theſe ſports, and was even the author, or reſtorer 
of one of them. It is not to be doubted, that he 


alludes alſo to the quinquennial games, actually ce- 


Jebrated, in honour of his temples, through many 
parts of the empire. And this the poet undertakss 


in the civil office of vir. 2. What follows is in 
the religious office of prie/t. For it is to be noted, 
that, in alluming this double character, which the 
decorum of the ſolemnities, here recounted, pre- 
ſcribed, the poet has an eye to the political delign of 
the Aneid, which was to do honour to Caſar, in 
either capacity of a civil and religious perſonage; 


{ 


— IY 


* 
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both being eſſential to the idea of the perfect le- 
giflator he was to adorn and recommend. The 
Inagery he makes uſe of cannot be underſtood, 
without reflecting on the cultomary form and diſ- 


poſition of the pagan temples. The {hrine or ſanc- 
tuary, witerein the ſtatue of the preſiding God was 


placed, was in the center of the building. 


Exactly 


before the ſhrine, and at no great diſtance from it; 


was the altar. Further, the ſhrine was incloſed, 
and ſhut up on all ſides by doors of curious carved 
work, and ductile veils, embelliſhed by the rich 
embroidery of flowers, animals, or human figures. 
This being Obferved, the progreſs of the imagery 
will be this. Ihe proceflion to the thrine : the ſa- 
crifice on the altars, erected before it: and, laſtly, 
the painted, or rather wreught ſcenery of the purple 
veils, incloſing the image, which were ornainented, 
and ſeemed to be ſuſtained or held up by the figures 
of inwoven Hritims. The mcaning of all which is, 
that the poet would procecd to the celebration 
of Cefar's praiſe in all the gradual, ſolemn prepara- 
tion of poctic pomp : that he would render the moſt 


grateful offerings to. his divinity in thoſe occaſional 


epiſodes, which he ſhould confecrate to his more. 
immediate honour : and finally, that he would pro- 
vide the richeſt texture of his fancy, for a covering to 
that admired image of his virtues, which was to 


make the ſovereign pride and glory of his poem. 


— The choice of the inwoven Britons, for the ſup- 
port of his veil, is well accounted for by thoſe who. 
tell us, that Auguſius was proud to have a number 
of theſe to ſerve about him in quality of ſlaves.— The 
ornaments of the doors of this thrine, on which the 


| ſculptor uſcd to laviſh all the riches of his art, are 


next delineated, Here the covering of the figure is 
too thin to hide the literal meaning from the com- 


moneſt reader, who fees, that the ſeveral] triumphs. 


of Cefar, here recorded in fculpture, are thoſe, 
which the poet hath taken ſo much pains to finiſh, 
and hath occaſionally inſerted, as it were, in minia- 
ture, in ſeveral places of his poem. Let him only 


turn to the prophetic ſpeech of Anchiſes* ſhade in the 
\ Vith, and to the deſcription of the ſhield in the 
VIIIch book, —Hitherto we have cortemplated the 


decorations of the ſhrine, 1. e. ſuch as bear a more 
direct and immediate reference to the honour of 
Ceſar. We are now preſented with a view of the 


Icmoter. 


F 4 
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doubted KEY to it. 
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From thence return; attended by my train, 
Were the proud theatres diſcloſe the ſcene; 
Which interwoven Bytans ſeem to raile,* 

Aud ſhew the triumph which their ſhame diſplays. 
High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 7 

The crowd Wall ( Indian war behold; 

The Xe thall flow beneath, and on the 1 

His thatter'd chips on brazen pillars ride, 

Next him Nyẽ˖s with inverted urn, 

And dropping fedge, ſhall his Armenia mourn ! 
And Aſian cities in our triumph borne. 

With backward bows the Parthian ſhall be there; 
And, fpurring from the fight, confeſs their fear. 
A double wreath ſhall crown our Cæſar's brows, 
Iwo differing trophies from two different toes. 
Hurope and Afric in his fame ſhall join; 


But neither ſhore his conqueſt ſhall confine. 


The Parian marble, there, ſhall ſeem to move, 
In breathing ſtatues, not unworthy ve ; 


NY 
N 4 


— 


A 


Rel embling heroes, whoſe ethereal root 
Is 7: ve himſelf, and Cæſar is the fruit. 
Tres and his race the ſculptor ſhall employ, 
And he the God, who built the walls of 7p. 
Envy herſelf at laſt grown pale and dumb, 
(By Cæſur combated and overcome 
Shall ive her hands: and fear the curling ſnakes 
-Of laſhing furies, and the burning lakes : 
'The pains of famiſh'd Tantalus ſhall fecl; bi 
And S/yphus that labours up the hill 
| The rolling rock in vain, and curs'd [x:5»s 1 | 
Mean time we muſt purſue the Sy/van lands, 
(Th abode ofnymphs) untouch'd by former hands: 
For ſuch, Macenas, are thy hard commands. 


| Without thee nothing lofty can I ſing: 


Come then, and with thyſelf thy genius bring, | 
With which inſpir'd, I broek no dull delay, 
Cytheron loudly calls me to my way; 


Thy hounds, POW open, and op rſue etheir prev. 
2; gh 


— 
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remoter ſurrounding ornaments of the temple. 


"Theſe are the illuſtrious Trojan chiefs, whoſe itory 
was to furniſh the materials, or, more properly, to 


for rm the body and caſe, as it were, of this auguſt 


Frufiire. They are alſo connected with the idol 
delt of the place by the cloſeſt ties of re! 88 p 
the Julian family 2ffecti ing to derive it's pedigree 
from this proud original. The poet then, in his 
arrangement of theſe additional figures, with admi- 
rahle judgment, completes and rounds the entire 
fiction. Noth ning now remains but for fame to 


eternlze the glorie: © of what the great architect had, 


ite 


at the cab ence of fo much art and labour, complet— 
ed; Which is predictcd, in the higheſt foblime of 
ancient poctry, under the idea of e GUY, whom the 
poct perſonalizes, uddering at the view of fich 
tranſcendent perfection; 2 od taſting, beforchand, 
the pains of a remedilefs vexation, ſtrongly pic- 
turcd in the image of the worit inſernal tortures.— 
Thus have we p. -elinned: but-wrh a religious awe; 
to inſpect and declare the myſteries of this ideal 
temple. The attempt, after all, might have been 
cenſured as prophane, if the great Myſtages ve him- 
ſelf, or ſomebody for him, had not given us the un- 
Ender this encouragement we 
could notwithitan; the temptation of di{vloting thus 
much of one of the nobleit fiétions of antiquity : 
aud the rather, as the propriety of allegoric co mnNpO- 
ſition, which made the diſtinguithed p: ide of ancient 
pC Ty, ſceins but little ee or attended to by the 
modern proictiors of this tine art. 

* The cominentators ſeem not ſufficiently to have 


explained the expreſſion of, wt verſis difcedat frontibus 


* ar 


rr 


palace, or magnificent portico. 


the Cz/ars. 


N N O T 'E 8. 

in the original. The ancient ſcenes were painted 
on a triangular machine, which was ſo formed as to 
turn upon an axle or pin; each of it's three ſides re- 
preſented a different ſubjeR : viz. 1. A city. 2. A 


3. A wild foreſt, 
When a comedy was played, 
the firſt of theſe three frontiſpieces was turned to- 
wards the fpectators ; when a tragedy, the ſecond ; 


cave, or meow. 


rhe a ſatyrical piece (ſuch, for inſtance, as the 


Irs of Euri 72 1222 the third was expoſed to view. 
7 a theſe triangular mackines were placed under 
the archcs of the theatre. op 
+ Theſe beautiful verſes, containing an allegory 
of his defign to publiſh the Aueld in honour of 
Auguſtus, muſt have been added in the year of Rome 
534, after Auguſtus had ſubdued the Indians and 
Parthians, rig recovered the eagles which had been 
loſt by Cuffs. The invidia infelrx points at thoſe 
perſons, which mult have been many, that ſecretly 
rcpined at the imperial dignity of Aug/{us, Let us 
add the following paſſage from Polymetis. “ The 
perſons he 1s fpeaking of are the enemies of the 
Julian TOOL or the faction, as he calls it, againſt 
Theſe, he ſays, ſhould be repreſented 
on the temple he would build to Augu/7us, as in the 
tortures of Tartarus ; and more particularly as pu- 
niſked in the ſame manner as Ixion and Srſyphus. 


 {xi;n was puniſhed there for his ingratitude and im- 


piety : Siſyphus as a villain and a robber. So that 
this is calling all the party againſt Augiſius, raſcals 


and ingrates; and infers the higheſt compliment to 


that prince, at the ſame time that it is the moſt 


cruel of invectives againſt his enemies,” 


— 
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High Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed, 
Fam d tor his hills and for his horſes bree ad; 
From hills and dales the chearful cries rebound : 
For echo hunts along, and propagates the {ound. 
A time will come, "when my maturer muſe, 
In Czfar's wars a nobler theme ihall chuſe. 
And thro' more ages bear my lovercign' s pralſe, 
Than have from T7 :thon paſt to Cizjar's days. 
The gen'rous youth, who, ſtudious of the prize, 
The race of runni Ng courſers multiplies ; 
Or to the plough the ſturdy bullocks breeds, 
May know that from the dam the worth of each 
proceeds. 
The mother cow mult wear a low'ring look, 
Sour headed, ſtrongly neck'd to bear the FORE: 
Her double dew-lap from her chin deſcends ; 
And at her thighs the pond rous burden ends. 
Long as her ſides and large, her limbs are gecat, 
Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. | 
Her colour ſhining black, but fleck'd with white 
She tolles from the yoke ; prov okes the liglit: 
She riſes in her gait, is free from fears, 
Ard in her face a bull's reſemblance bears ; 
Her ample forehead with a ſtar is crown'd ; 
And with her length of tail ſhe ſweeps the ground. 
The bull's inſult at four ſhe may ſullain ; 
But, after ten, from nuptial rites refrain, 
Six ſeaſons uſe ; but then releaſe the cow, 
Unit for love, and for the lab” ring plow. 
Now while their youth 1s fill'd with kindly fire, 
Submit thy females to thy luſty ſire; 
Watch the quick motions of the friſky tail, 
1 80 ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male, 
Indulging pleaſure leſt the breed ſhould fail. 
In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; t 
But ah! the mighty bliſs is fugitive ; 
Ditcolour'd { ſicknets, anxious labour come, 
And age and death's inexorable doom. 


; ; Faint white and hin will (54x68 the rearing pay. "4 


Yearly thy herds in vigour will impair; 
Recruit and mend 'em wit nthy yearly Care: 
Still propagate, for {till they fall awa; 
Lis prudence Fn prevent th' entire decay. 
Like diligence require the courter's : 11485 
In early choice, and for a longer ſpace. 
"Phe colt, that for a ſtallion is defs gn'd, | 
By ſure preſages ſhews his pe: nerous Kind 
Of able body, ound of limb and wn: 
1 he walks on palterns firm a 
His motions eaiy, Prancing in his gait, 
The firſt to lead the way, to tempt the flood; 
To paſs the bridge unknown, nor tear the trem- 
bling wood. © : | 
Dauntleſs at employ noiſes; lofty neck d 
Sharp-headed, barrel-beily'd, n Yroadiy-back'd, 
Brawny his chelt, and deep ; his colou: grey S- 1 
For beauty dappl ed, or the brightet t Dav 3 9 


& 
* 
Won + 
* 
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d itraight, 


Wu 
The fiery ee when he hears from far 


The ſprighitly trumpets, and thc ſhouts of War; 
Pricks vp his ears, and trembling with delight. 
Shifts place, and paws; and hupes the promis'd 
fight, | | 

On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Rutfles at "peed, and dances in the wind. 

Eis horny hoots are Jetty black and round, 
His chine is double, ſtarti ting with a bound 

He turns the turf, and ſhakes the {old ground. 


a 


Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow: 


He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

Such was the ſteed in Croc an poets fam'd, 
Proud G Varun by . Pallux tam'd; 
Such courſers bore to fight the God of Thrace; 
And ſuch, Achilles, was thy warlike rac 
In ſuch a ſhape, grim Saturn did Ad 4 
His heav'nly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a mane, 


When, 


NO T ES. 

* Varrs and Columiellu ſay that a good cow's head 
ſhould be large, her neck long and broad, her dew- 
laps hanging low, and in general, that her body 
ſhould be long and large. 

+ This tender moral reflection thrown i in, diver- 
ſifies and exalts the low ſubject the poet is treating 


— 


ot, 
+ Having ſpoken of the marks of good cows, the 
poct proceeds to ſpeak of horſes, and g gives a beauti- 
ful deſcription of a colt that is fit to be choſen for 
a {tallion. There is ſome difficulty concerning the 
meaning of /padices : but after much inquiry Dr. 
Martyn thinks it is the colour we call bay, cheſnut, 


or ſorrel. 


$ Glaucus, when ſpoken of the colour of an 


No. 16. 
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N O T 3 
barks fi onifies a dark or iron-prey ; our 8 in 
4 ales fall call a grey horſe kephal glauce. 

This is a beautiful deſcription of a mettleſome 
horſe : but it is far excelled by that noble one in 
the book of Jeb. Particularly, © Heſwalloweth the 
ground with tierceneſs and rage, neither beliey eth he 
(for joy !) that it is the ſound of the trumpet,” is 
more {piri ted and ſtrong than any circumſtance in 

irgil's picture. 

Saturn, to avoid being diſcovered by his wife 
Ops while he was engaged with Pyylyra his miſ- 
treſs, turned him{elf into 2 beautiful orſe. Cn 
the famous centaur was the ſon of this nvmph 
Phylyra. | 


— 


* 


* 


— 


„ 
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? 
When, half ſurpriz'd, and fearing to be ſeen, 
The leacher gallopp'd from his jealous queen ; 
Ran up the ridges of the rocks amain ; 
And with ſhrill neighings fill'd the neighbouring 
plain. | 

But worn with years when dire diſeaſes come, 
Then hide his not 1gnoble age at home: 

In peace t' enjoy his former palms and pains: 
And eratcfully be kind to his remains. 

For when his blood no youthful ſpirits move, 

He languiſhes and labours in his love. | 

And when the ſprightly ſeed ſhould ſwiftly come, 
Dribbling he drudges, and deftauds the womb. 
In vain he burns like halty ſtubble fires, 

And in himiclt his former felt requires. 

His age and courage weigh; not thoſe alone, 
But note his father's virtues and his own; 
Obſerve, it he difdains to yield the prize; 

Of loſs impatient, proud of victories. 


Halt thou beheld, when from the coal they ſtart,* 


The youthful charioteers, with heaving heart 
Ruſh to the race; and panting, ſcarcely bear 
Th' extremes of feveriſh hope, and chilling fear; 


_— 
OO n= — — — 


No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds oi ſand ariſe, 


| I obey the rider, and to dare the foe. 


To breed him, break him, back him, are requir'd 


* — 


Stoop to the reins, and laſh with all their force; 
The flying chariot kindles in the courſe: 

And now a-low and now aloft they fly, 

As borne through air, and ſeem to touch the ſky: 


Spurn'd and caſt backward on the follow'rs eyes. 

The hindmoſt blows the foam upon the firſt; 

Such is the love of praiſe, an honourable thirſt, 
Bold Hricbanius was the firſt who join'd + 

Four horſes for the rapid race deſign d; 

And o'er the duſty wheels preſiding fate ; 

The Lapithe to chariots add the {tate 

Of bits and brides ; taught the ſteed to bound 

Jo turn the ring, and trace the mazy ground; 

Fo ſtop, to fly, the rules of war to know; 


<4 
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To chuſe a youthful ſteed, with courage fir'd, 


Experienc'd maſters, and in ſundry ways; 
Their labours equal, and alike their praiſe. 
But once again the batter'd horſe beware, $ 
The weak old ſtallion will deceive thy care. 


Tho! 


— 


N G T R S. 


* No deſcription was ever more ſpirited and live- 


ly than this of the. chariot-race. The poet has 
crowged into a few lines all the circumſtances that 
are molt ſtriking in the famous deſcription of Hamer, 
and it muſt be owned has here excelled the Greet 
poet. One may ſay, as Longinis does on almoſt a 


{imilar occaſion, that the ſoul of the reader is, as it 


vere, mounted in the chariot, and whirled along in 
the race with it. 


+ Pliny ſays, that Bellersphan invented the back- 


ing of horſes, Pelethronius bridles and furniture, 
and the centaurs of Th/aly the fighting on horſe- 
back. 


1 
* 


+ There are ſevcral lines in this third Gecygic, 


which ſhew that the marege was found out much 


earlier than fome would imagine. Witneſs the fol— 
lowing patlage, | 
| | (ryroſque dedere 
Impoſutt dirſs. 
Ard that other, 
C:r/ere mox gyrium ineprat, &c. 
The ſimile juſt after was meant to ſhew, a violent- 


ly Swift, but at the faine time a level and uniform 


tion. | 
& Phe following obfervations on this paſſage are 
made by a very ing nous gentieman. I have (ſays 


be) always been abſolutely at a loſs to make out the 


connection of theſe three lines (in the original) 
with the forcgoing. Tranitators and commentators 
make quan refer to ſoincthing which is certainly 


— 


: N O T E S. 
not expreſſed there, nor I think implied, or inſinu- 


ated; nor indeed conſiſtent with what is there ex- 


preſſed. How can the horſe be ſuppoſed, ſaepat 
verſos hoſtes egilſe, if he was not calidus animis? 
Qlaamdis implies an oppolition between theſe two, 
whereas no two things can be more naturally con- 
nected. You have got over the difficulty as well as 
your neighbours. But I think it is inſuperable, as 
the text now ſtands. Belides, quamwrs implies that 


the horſe above deſcribed was rejected, not that he 


was fought out, and choſen. In ſhort I am per- 


ſuaded, theſe three lines are not in their right place, 


Suppoſe them placed as follows; 


Hunc guegue, ubi aut marba gravis, aut jam ſegnioy 

amis | 

Deficit, abde domo; nec turpi ignsſce ſenectæ. 

Duamvis ſæpe fuga verſos ille egerit hoſtes, 

Et patriam Epirum referat, firteſque Mycenas, 

Neptunique ipſa deducat origine gente. 

Frigidus in venerem ſenior 
Hunc quoque—abde domi—-quamuis——— Obſerve that 
the horſes here above mentioned are war-horſcs ; 
Pollux, Mars and Achilles his horſes ; qui verſ/;s 
hefles egerint ; now ſee how well the other pallage 
goes on Without the lines in queſton. 

Afquus uterque labor, &qili juvenemgue magiſpri 

Exquirunt, calidumque animis, et curfbus acrem,. 


His animadverſts | 


Ninurum, juventute, animis, pernicitate 


By way of precedent, there are two remarkable 
| | tranſpoſitions 


0 OF 


_ 


— a. 4 — — 
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VVV 


THe 
Tho? famous in his youth for force and ſpeed, J 
Or was of Argos or Epirian brecd, | 
Or did from Neptune's race, or from himſelf pro- ? 
Ceed.:*-- :: 4 
Theſe things premis'd, when now the nuptial 
. * 


Approaches for the ſtately ſteed to climb; 
With food enable him to make his court; 
Diſtend his chine, and pamper him for ſport : 
Feed him with herbs, whatever thou canſt find, 
Of generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind: * 
Then water him, and {drinking what he can) 
Encourage him to thirſt again, with bran, 
Inſtructed thus, produce him to the fair, 
And join in wedlock to the longing mare : 
For if the fire be taint, or out of caſe, 

He will be copied in his ftamiſh'd race; 

And ſink beneath the pleaſing taſk ailign'd ; 
(For all's too little for the craving kind.) 

As for the females, with induſtrious care | 
Take down their mettle, keep 'em lean and bare; 
When conſciousof their paſt delight, and keen 
To take the leap, and prove the ſport again ; 

With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food ; 

And, when athirlt, reſtrain 'em from the flood; 

Their bodies harraſs, ſink them when they run; 

And fry their melting marrow in the ſun: 

Starve em, when barns beneath their burden 
groan, OL 5 | 

And winnow'd chaff by weſtern wind is blown, 

For fear the rankneſs of the ſwelling womb 

Should ſcant the paſſage, and confine the room: 

Leſt the fat furrows ſhould the ſenſe deſtroy 

Of genial luſt, and dull the ſeat of joy. 

But let them ſuck the feed with greedy force, 

And cloſe involve the vigour of the horſe. 

The male has done ; thy care muſt now proceed 
To teeming females, and the promis'd brecd. 

Firſt let 'em run at large, and never know 
The taming yoke, or draw the crooked plow: 


1 


Nor bad examples of the world has ſcen. 


22 


— — „ 


Let em not leap the ditch, or ſwim the flood, 

Or lumber o'er the meads or croſs the wood: 

But range the foreſt, by the ſilver ſide 

Of ſome cool ſtream, where nature ſhall provide 

Green graſs and fat'ning clover for their fare, 

And maſſy caverns tor their noontide lare; 

With rocks above to thield the ſharp noQurnal 
Air: 

About thi Alliurnian groves, with holly green, 

Oi winged inſects mighty ſwarms are ſeen ; 


This flying plague (to mark it's quality,) 


\ 


1 Oeſiros, the Greeians call; Ahlus, we :+ 


A tierce loud buzzing breeze, their ſtings draw 
. „„ | | | 
| And drive the cattle gadding thro' the wood. 
Seiz'd with unuſual pains, they loudly cry, 

7 anagrus haſtens thence, and leaves his channel dry. 
This curſe the jealous Furs did invent, 

And firſt employ'd for B's puniſhment, 

To ſhun this ill, the cunning leach ordains 

In ſummer's fultry heats (for then it reigns) 

To feed the females, ere the ſun ariſe, 

Or late at night, when ſtars adorn the ſkies. 

When ſhe has calv'd, then ſet the dam alide; 

And for the tender progeny provide. 

Diſtinguith all betimes, with branding fire, 

To note the tribe, the lincage, and the fire ; 

Whom to reſerve for huſband of the herd, 

Or who thall be to ſacrifice preferr'd ; 


Or whom thou ſhalt to turn thy glebe allow; 
| To ſmooth the furrow, and ſuſtain the plow , 


The reſt, for whom no lot is yet deerced, 
May run in paſtures, and at pleaſure fecd. 
The calf, by nature and by genius made 
To turn the glebe, bred to the rural trade: 
Set him betimes to ſchool ; and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry; ; 
While yet his youth is flexible and green; 


N Early 


—— — 


TOTES. Es 


tranſpoſitions of this kind in the nerd, which the 


critics have rectified againſt all authority of manu- 
ſcript—#neid ©, 745. Dinec lnga diss—and the 
two next lines, which ſhould follow after e] 
ini. Aneid 10. 717. Ilie autem impavidus—and the 
next, which ſhould come after clamsribus infant. 

* Varro and Clumella ſpeak of the neceflity of 
feeding the bulls amply for two months betore the 
ume. 


+ This inſect is a dreadful plague to the cows of 


Hlaly, An [alian writer informs us, that it reſem- 


5 | 


e r 

bles a waſp, has two membraneous wings, with 
which it makes a moſt horrible whizzing. The 
belly 1s terminated by three long rings, one within 
another, from the lait of which procceds a formi- 
dable ſting. This ſting is compoſed of a tube 
through which the egg 1s emitted, and two augres, 
which make way for the tube to penetrate into the 
ſkin of the cattle. Theſe augres are armed with 
little knives which prick with their points, and cut 
with their edges, cauling intolerable pain to the 
wounded animal. | : 


— —— 
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Early begin the ſtubborn und to break; 

For his ſoft neck, a ſupple collar make 

Ol bending ofiers ; and (with time and care 
TIrur'd that eaſy ſervitude to bear} 

Thy flattering method on the y auth purſue ; 
Join? d with his ſchool-fellows by two and two, 
Perſuade em tirft to lead an empty wheel, 

That ſcarce the dull TR raiſe, or they can feel; 
In length of time produce the lab'ring yoke 
And ſhining ſhares, that make the furcows fin okc. 5 
Ere the licentious youth be thus re{train'd, 

Or moral precepts on their minds have gain'd, 
Their wanton appetitcs not only feed | 
With delicates of leaves and marthy weed, 
But with thy fickle rcap the rankeſt land, 
And miniſter the blade wit I bounteous hand. 
Nor be with harmleſs parſimony won 

To follow what our homely fires have done; 
Who fill'd the pail with beeſtings of the cow; 
Put all her udder to the calf cabs, 

It to the warlike ſtecd thy {tudics bend, 
Or for the prize in chariots to contend ; 
Neur P'iſau's flood the rapid wheels to guide, 
Or in Olympian groves aloit to ride, 

The gen'rous Jabours of the courſer, firſt a 

Mult be with ſight of arms and ſound of trumpets | 
nurſt ; 

Inur'd the groaning axle- tree to bear, 

Ani let him claſhing w hips 1 in ſtables hear 

Sooth him with Pr. alſe, and make him underſtand 

The loud applauſes of | 172 maſter's hand: 

"I his from his wean! ng, let him well be taught, 

And then betimes in a loft ſnuffle vrought ; 

fore his tender joints with nerves are n 
Untry'd in arms, "and trembling at the bit; £ 


Loet him, to this, with eaſy pains be brought, 


And 3 to labour, When he labours not. 
Ihus, form'd to ſpecd, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Sev2higan arrow far behind: 

He ſcours along the field, with looſen'd reins, 
And treads ſo light he ſcarcely prints the 1 
Like Boreàs in his race, when ruſhing forth,“ 

He {weeps the ikies, and clears the cloudy north: 
The waving harveſt bends beneath his blalt-: 


The toreit thakes the groves their honours cait ; 


Fe flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Purſucs the foaming ſurges to the ſhore. 


Thus o'er th' Elean plains. thy well-breath'd horſe ;; 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courſe ; 
Or, bred-to Belgian waggons, leads the way, 
Untir'd at night, and Fearful all the qa 
When once he's broken, feed him full ind high: 
Indulge his growth, and his gaunt ſides ſupply, 
Belorè his training, keep him poor and low; 
For his ſtout {tomach with his food will grow: 
Ihe pamper'd colt will diſcipline d liſdain, 
Impatient to the lach, and reſtiff to the rein. | 
Wouldſt thou their Courage and their ſtrength ini- 
prove, 
Too ſoon they muſt not fecl the ſtings of love. 
Whether the bull or courſer be thy care, 
Let him not leap the cow, or mount the mare. 
The youthiul bull muſt wander in the wood; 
Behind the mountain or beyond the flood: 
Or, in the ſtall at home his fodder find; 
Far from the charms of that aliuring kind; 


With two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt ; 


He looks, and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt ; 


Forſakes his food, and pining for the laſs, 


Is joylels of the grove, and ſpurns the growing 


But when to four full ſprings his years advance, craſs. 

Teach him to run the round, with pride to prance; The ſoft ſeducer, with entic eing looks, | 

And (rightly manag'd} equal time to beat, | Lhe bcllowing rivals to the light provokes, 7 

To turn, to bound 3 in mcaſure, and curvet. A hea: 
3 e I Bo 1 N O T ES. —— 


* It cannot be imagined, by the ſevereſt critics, 
Who think ſuch beau ies of ſtyle in the ancients 
chimerical, that Lg did not intend to repre- 
ſent by this Wil line of dactyles the courſe of the 
wind. | 

Ille v31at, Jima! arva figa, fmul acquord UVOrrens. 

＋ This a ludes to the Olympic games: .cclebrated 

buut Chimid in the region of Elis. Whoever 

* Rd have 4 jult notion of the great political uſe- 

falneſs of theſe cclebrated games of Greece, Will 

meet with much pleaſure and inſtruction from the 

ff rnd and ingentous! Mr. /7e/?'s dilſertation prefix- 

ed to his tranilation of an author, to whom he alone, 


of all the moderns, has done juſtice, i in a ſ pirited and 
elegant tranſlation of his odes. 

T The deſcription of the bulls contending for thc 
female is admirable ; particularly, that fine circum- 
{tance of the vanquiſh du bull looking back on his old 
accuſtomed {tall and paſtures when 3 1s forced to re- 
treat. And {till more ſo, the circumſtance of his 
lying down, lullenly diſconſolate, on the ſtones, 
feeding upon ruſhes and prickly leaves, and exerciſ- 
ing his horns againſt the trunks of trees, to enable 
himſelf to contend again with his hated 15 All 
theſe beautiful firokes are concluded by the noble 
ſimile of a vait wave rolling towards a rocky ſhore. 
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A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred, 
The ſtooping warriors aiming head to head, 
Engage their clathing horns, with dreadtul ſound 
The torett rattles and the rocks rebound. | 
They fence, they puſh, and puſhing, loudly roar; 
Their dewlaps and their ſides are bath'd in gore. 
Nor when the war 1s over, 1s 1t peace ; 
Nor will the vanquiſh'd bull his claim releaſe ; 
But feeding in his breaſt his ancient fires, 
And curling ſate, from his proud foe retires, _ 
Driv'n from his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a gen'rous rage reſents his wounds; 
His ignominious flight the victors boaſt, 
And more than both, the loves which unreveng'd he 

loſt, KD | | LY TL 8 

Often he turns his eyes, and with a groan, 
Surveys the pleaſing kingdoms once his own. 
And therefore to repair his ſtrength he tries; 
Hard'ning his limbs with painful exerciſe, 
And rough upon the flinty rock he lies. 
On prickly leaves, and on ſharp herbs he feeds, 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds. 
His horns, yet fore, he tries againſt a tree, 
And meditates his abſent enemy. _ 
He ſnuffs the wind, his heels the ſand excite, 
But, when he ſtands collected in his might ; 
He roars, and promiſes a more ſucceſsful fight. 
Then, to redeem his honour at a blow, 
He moves his camp, to meet his careleſs foe. 
Not with more madneſs, rolling from afar, 
The ſpumy waves proclaim the wat'ry war; 
And mounting upwards, with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and infult the rocky ſhore. _ 
They mate the middle region with their height, 
And fall no leſs than with a mountain's weight 
The waters boil, and belching from below 
Black ſands as from a forceful engine throw. 

Thus ev'ry creature, and of ev'ry kind, 
The ſecret joys of {ſweet coition find; | 
Not only man's imperial race, but they 
That wing the liquid air or ſwim the ſea, 
Or haunt the defart, ruſh into the flame; 
For love is lord of all, and is in all the ſame, 

Tis with this rage, the mother lion ſtung, 
Scours o'er the plain, regardleſs of her young ; 


I 


— 


VVV 


*The poet alludes to the celebrated ſtory of 


Hero and Leander, perhaps the moſt entertaining of 
all the ancient love-tales; the Mufſeus who has 


written an elegant poem on this ſubject, was not 
the ancient Muſeus ; for ſeveral falſe conceits and 
thoughts, rather pretty than ſolid, and contrary to 
No, 16, | 
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Demanding rites of love, ſhe ſternly ſtalks, 
And haunts her lover in his lonely walks. 

Tis then the ſhapelcſs bear his den forſakes; 
In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes. 
Boars whet their tuſks, to battle tigers move, 
Enrag'd with hunger, more enrag'd with love, 
Then woe to him that in the defart land | 
Of LTybia travels, o'er the burning ſand. 


| 1 he flallion ſnuffs the well-known ſcent afar ;. 


| And ſnorts and trembles for the diſtant mare: 
Nor bits nor bridles can his rage reitrain, _ 
And rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain : 

He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
Unruly torrents and unforded ſtreams. 

The briſtled boar, who feels the pleaſing wound, 


grinds his arming tuſks, and digs the ground, 


| The fleepy letcher ſhuts his little eyes; 
| About his churning chops the frothy bubb les rife : 


He rubs his ſides againſt a tree, prepares 


And hardens both his ſhoulders tor the wars. 


What did the youth, when love's unerring dart“ 


Transfix'd his hver, and inflam'd his heart? 


Alone, by might, his wat'ry way he took; 
About him and above, the billows broke; 
The ſluices of the ſky were open ſpread : 
And rolling thunder rattled o'er his head. 
The raging tempeſt call'd him back in vain, 
And ev'ry boding omen of the main, 

Nor could his kindred, nor the kindly force 

| Of weeping parents, change his fatal courſe. 
No, not the dying maid who muſt deplore 


| His floating carcaſe on the Seftian ſhore. 


J paſs the wars that ſported linxes make 


With their herce rivals, for the ſemale's fake : 
The howling wolves, the maſtiffs amorous ra 
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When ev'nthe fearful ſtag dares for his hind engage. 


| But far above the rei, the furious mare, 


Barr'd from the male, is frantic with deſpair, 


| For when her pouting vent declares her pain, 


She tears the harneſs, and ſhe rends the rein; 
For this, (when Venus gave them rage and pow'r) 
Their maſters mangled members they devour, 


| Of love defrauded in their longing hour. 
For love they force thro' thickets of the wood, 
They climb the ſteepy hills, and ſtem the flood. 


When 


VV N O T ES. 
the ſimplicity of the older Crecian writers, evidently- 
betray the later age of the picce. It is oblervable- 
Virgil hints, that the whole ſpecies would encoun- 
ter the ſame dangers as Leander did for the ſake of 
love. | | | | 
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Waen at the ſpring's approach their marrow burns, 
(Fer with the ſpring their genial warmth returns) 
he mares to cliffs of rugged rocks repair, 
A. d with wide noſtrils ſnuff the weſtern air: 
hen (wondrous to relate) the parent wind, 
Without the {iallion, propagates the kind. 
Ihen fir'd with am'rous rage, they take their fight 
"Thro plains, and mount the hills unequal height; 
Nor to the north, nor to the rifing fun, 
Nor {outhward to the rainy regions run, 
Er:t boring to the welt, and hov'ring there, 
With gaping mouths, they draw prolific air: 
Wich which imprceguate, from their groins they ſhed 
A tlimy juice, by falſe conception bret. 
The thepherd knows it well, and calls by name 
Hippcmanes, to note the mother's flame.“ 
This, ga her'd in the planetary hour, 
Wich noxious weeds, and ſpell'd with words of 
ower, | 

Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infuſe, 
And mix, for deadly draughts, the pois'nous juice. 
But time is loſt, which never will renew, 

While we too far the pleafing path purſue; 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. 

Let this iuffice for herds: our following care 

Shall woolly flocks and ſhaggy goats declare: 

Nor can I doubt what toil I mult beſtow, 

To raiſe my ſubject from a ground ſo low; _ 

And the mean matter which my theme affords, 

T' embelliſh with magnificence of words. 
But the commanding muſe my chariot guides; 
Which o'er the dubious cliff ſecurely rides: 

And pleas'd I am, no beaten road to take, 

But firſt the way to new diſcoveries make. 

Now ſacred Pales, in a lofty ſtrain 4 

J ſing the rural honours of thy reign. 

Firſt with aſſiduous care, from winter keep, 

Well fodder'd in the italls, thy tender ſheep ; 
Then ſpread with ſtraw the bedding of thy told, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. 


That free from gouts thou may'lt preſerve thy care, 


And clear from ſcabs, produc'd by freezing air. 


— oy 
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* The hippomanes ſignifies two things. 1. A 
certain liquor that flows from a mare ready to take 
horſe. 2. An excreſcence of fleſh which the new 
foaled colts have upon their foreheads. It is black, 
round, and of the bigneſs of a. dried fig. It 


is pretended that theſe two hippomanes- have a 


peculiar yirtue in philtres, and other ſuch compo- 
ſitions deſigned for faſcinations. And that the laſt 
is of ſuch a nature, that a mare has no ſooner drop- 
ped her colt, but ſhe cats this piece of fleſh, without 


4 


2 


| 


Next let thy goats officiouſly be nurs'd, 

And led to living ſtreams to quench their thirſt: 

Feed 'em with winter browſe, and for their lare 

A cote that opens to the fouth prepare; 

Where beſking in the ſun-ſhine they may lie, 

And the ſhort remnants of his heat enjoy. 

This during winter's drifly reign be done; 

Till the new ram receives th” cxalted ſun ; 

For hairy goats of equal profit are 

With woolly theep, and aik an equal ſhare. 

'Fis true, the fleece, when drunk with 7x4 
juice, | 

Is dearly fold; but not for needful uſe; 

For the ſalacious goat increaſes more; 

And twice as largely yields her milky ſtore. 

The {till diſtended udders never fail, 

But when they ſeem exhauſted, ſwell the pail. 

Mean time the paſtor ſhears their hoary beards ; 

And ealcs of their hair, the loaden herds. 


Their camelots, warm in tents, the ſoldier hold; 
And thield the ſhiv'ring mariner from cold. + 


On ſhrubs they browſe, and on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop; 
Attended with their bleating kids they come 
At night unaſk'd, and mindful of their home; 


And ſcarce their ſwelling bags the threſhold over- { 


come. 1 
So much the more thy diligence beſtow 
In depth of winter, to defend the ſnow; 
By how much leſs the tender helpleſs kind, 
For their own ills, can fit proviſion find. 


Then miniſter the browſe with bounteous hand, 


And open let thy ſtacks all winter ſtand. 

But when the weſtern winds with vital power 

Call forth the tender graſs and budding flower; 

Then at the laſt, produce in open air 

Both flocks, and ſend 'em to their ſummer fare, 

Before the ſun, while Heſperus appears, 

Firit let em fip from herbs the pearly tears 

Of morning dews; and after break their faſt 

On green-iward ground; (a cool and grateful 
talte:) ” 


But 


e N OT-E 6. | 
which ſhe would not ſuckle it. 

+ The third is the moſt epic of all the Georgics; 
and the introduction to it, as well as ſeveral paſſages 
in it, particularly this, ſhew that Virgil regarded it 
as ſuch himſelf. | 

+ Varro, ſpeaking of the uſefulneſs of goats, ſays, 


they are ſhorn for the uſe of ſailors and war. 


The freſhneſs of the morning is painted in the 


livelleſt colours. 
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But when the day's fourth hour has draws the dews, 
And the ſun's fultry heat their thirſt renews ; 
When creaking graſhoppers on ſhrubs complain, “ 
Then lead 'em to their wat'ring troughs again. 

In ſummer's heat, ſome bending valley find, 

Clos'd from the ſun, but open to the wind; 

Or ſeek ſome ancient oak, whoſe arms extend + 
In ample breadth, thy cattle to defend | 
Or ſolitary grove, or gloomy ſhade, 
To ſhicld 'em with it's venerable ſhade. 
Once more to wat'ring lead, and fecd again 
When the low ſun 1s finking to the main. 
When riſing Cynthia ſheds her ſilver dews; 


. + 
EP 


And the cool evening-breeze the meads renews : 
When linnets fill the woods with tuneful found, 
And hollow ſhores the Halcyon's voice rebound.” 
Why ſhould my Muſe enlarge on Libyan ſwains, 
Their ſcatter'd cottages and ample plains * | 
Where oft the flocks without a leader ſtray, 1 
Or thro' continu'd deſarts take their way, 
And, feeding, add the length of night to day. $ 
Whole months they wander, grazing as they go; 
Nor folds, nor hoſpitable harbour know; 
Such an extent of plains, fo vait a ſpace 
Of wilds unknown, and of untaſted graſs 


—___ 


A hilly heap, ſeven cubits deep in ſnow ; 
And all the welt allies of ſtormy Boreus blow. 


Allures their eyes: the ſhepherd laſt appears, 
And with him all his patrimony bears: 
His houſe and houſhold Gods! his trade of war, 
His bow and quiver, and his truſty cur. | 
Thus, under heavy arms, the youth of Name | 
Their long laborious marches overcome; 
Chearly their tedious travels undergo, 
And pitch their ſudden camp before the foe. 
Not ſo the Scy:7an ſhepherd tends his fol. 
Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter cold; 
Nor he who treads the bleak Mestiun ſtrand, 
Or where proud /fer rolls his yellow ſand. 


1 Early they ſtall their flocks and herds ; for there 


No graſs the fields, no leaves the foreſt wear, 
Ihe frozen earth hes buried there, below ? 
| ) 
The ſun from far peeps with a ſickly face, | 
Foo weak the clouds, and mighty fogs to chace ; 
When up the ſkies he ſhoots his roſy head, ** 
Or in the ruddy ocean ſeeks his bed, 
Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conttrain'd, 
And ſtudded wheels are on it's back ſ{uitain'd. 
An hoſtry now for waggons, which before 
Tall ſhips of burden on it's boſom bore. 


— 


N G T E 8. „ 
Several of the modern Laliau poets mention 
the ſinging of the cicada, as very loud and trouvle- 
ſome in the great heats of ſummer. 

+ How beautifully has the poet enlivened theſe 
dry precepts concerning the time of watering cattle 
by this deſcription of a little landſcape ! of a vaſt old 
oak ſtanding in a valley, or an ilex or ever-green oak, 
ſpreading a thick and ſolemn ſhade! The deſcription | 
of the cool of the evening is delightful. 

+ We have not a full idea of this image, from 
our not knowing of how deep a green the lex is, 
and what a valt ſhade it caſts in /ta/y, where there 
are great numbers of this tre. 

This digretlion to the ſhepherds of Africa can- 

not be ſufficiently praiſed ——one ſees them 
Piaſturing en from verdant flage to flage, 
TroMsoN, Caſt. of Ind. 
The vaſtneſs of thoſe plains are repreſented by the 
very flow of this line, 3 | 
——itque pecus Tonga in deſerta ſine ullis 
Hoſpiliis —tantum camp gacet. . 

The Roman ſoldiers were wont to carry, in 
their campaigns, not only their ſwords, helmets and 
ſhields, but likewiſe proviſions for a fortnight, and 
ſtakes and utenſils. he: 
| The contraſt is very ſtrong between the ſcenes 
of Africa and Scythia, and has a fine effect. This 


———— 


Je tajſe; c. 


the ſpirits of wine froze in their thermoineters.. 


image is very füblime. 


. The 
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variety, this magic art of conveying the reader from 
one climate to another, conſtitutes one of the great- 
eſt beautiesof poetry. M. de Maupestuis, who, with 
ſome other academicians, was ſent by the king of 
France, in 1730, to meaſure a degree of the mri 


dlian, under the arctic circle, ſays, that brandy was 


the only liquor, which could be kept fnibcicntly 
fluid for them to drink: Pendant un frod fi grant, 
gue la langue et les levres fe gelgient fur le champ, contre 
And a little afterwards he tells us, that 


** This winter- piece has ever been admired as one 
of the capital paintings of Vigil. Mr. Thomſom 
has given us a noble imitation of it, in his view of 


winter within the polar circle; and has added ſome 


ſtriking circumſtances, which modern traveilers have 
obſerved. We cannot torbcar tran{cribing his con- 
cluſion, where he deſcribes winter perſonally. Ihe 
« Here wintcr holds his unrejoicing court, 
« And thro! his airy hail the loud miſrule 
Of driving tempeſt is tor ever heard; 
Heie the grim tyrant meditates his Wrath, 
Here arms his winds with all- ſubduing froſt; 
Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures up his ſnows, 
« With which henow oppreſles half the globe.” 
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The brazen cauldrons with the froſt are flaw'd ; 

The garment, {tiff with ice, at hearths is thaw'd; 

With axes firſt they cleave the wine, and thence 

By weight the ſolid portions they diſpenſe, 

F rom locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, 

Long icicles depend, and cracking ſounds are heard. 
lean time perpetual ſleet and driving faow 


Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on herds below. 


The ſtarving cattle periſh in their ſtalls, 


Huge oxen {tand inclos'd in wint'ry walls 
Of tnow congeal'd ; whole herds arc bury'd there 
Of mighty ſtags, and ſcarce their horns appear. 
The dext'rous huntſman wounds not theſe afar, 
With ſhafts or darts, or makes a diſtant war 
With dogs, or pitches toils to {top their flight; 
But cloſe engages in unequal fight. | 
And while they {trive in. vain to make their way 
Thro' hills of ſnow, and pitifully bray, 

Aſſaults with dint.of ſword, or pointed ſpears ; 


And homeward, on his back, the joytul burden | 


bears. 
The men to ſubterranean caves retire, 
ecure from cold, and croud the chearful fire; 
With trunks of elms and oaks the hearth they load, 
Nor tempt th' inclemency of heav'n abroad, 
Their jovial nights in frolics and in play 
They pals, to drive the tedious hours away. OY 
And their cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets 
cher. „ oh rag: 
Of windy cyder, and of barmy beer. 
Such are the cold Riphean race; and ſuch 


The ſavage Scythian, and unwarlike Dutch: 


Where ſkins of beaſts the rude barbarians wear, 
The ſpoils of foxes and the furry bear. 

Is wool thy care? Let not thy cattle go 
Where buthes are, where burs and thiſtles grow; 
Nor in too rank a paſture let 'em feed; | 
"Chen of the pureſt white {elect thy breed: 
Ev*n tho' a ſnowy ram thou ſhalt behold, _ 
Prefer him not in haſte for huſband to thy fold. 
But ſearch his mouth, and if a ſwarthy tongue * 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 


For often under ſtalls unmov'd they lie, + 


| Or ſun themſelves abroad in open air, 


To ſheep and oxen, and the painful hind. 


When call'd in woody ſhades, to cure a lover's 


Ihe ſavour of the falt, on which they fed before. 
With gags and muzzles their ſoft mouths reſtrain. 


Their morning milk the peaſants preſs at night, 
| Their evening meal before the riſing light 


Will proſecute with cries the nightly thief: 


With that rank odour from thy dwelling-place 
To drive the viper's brood, and all the venom'd 


Reje him, leſt he darken all the flock, 

And ſubſtitute another from thy ſtock. 

"I was thus with fleeces milky white (if we 
\lay truſt report) Pan God of Arcady 

Did bribe thee Cynihia; nor didſt thou diſdain, 


ain. | 
If milk be thy deſign ; with plenteous hand 
Bring clover-graſs, and from the marſhy land 
Salt herbage for the fodd'ring rack provide, 
To fill their bags, and ſwell the milky tide: 
Theſe raife their thirſt, and to the taſte reſtore 


Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 


To market bear, or ſparingly they ſteep 

With ſeas'ning ſalt, and ſtor'd, for winter keep. 
Nor laſt, forget thy faithful dogs, but feed + 

With fatt'ning whey the maſtiffs gen'rous breed; 

And Spartan race, who, for the folds relief, 


Repulſe the prouling wolf, and hold at bay 
The mountain robbers, ruſhing to the prey. 
With cries of hounds thou may'ſt purſue the fear 
Of flying hares, and chace the fallow deer ; 
Rouze from their deſart dens the briſtled rage 
Of boars, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. 
With ſmoke of burning cedar ſcent thy walls, 
And fume with ſtinking galbanum thy ſtalls; _ 


race. „ 
Obſcure in ſhades and ſhunning heav'n's broad eye. 
And ſnakes, familiar, to the hearth ſucceed, 
Diſcloſe their eggs, and near the chimney breed. 


Whether to rooty houſes they repair, 


In all abodes of peſtilential kind, 


8 N G. N 8. 

* Tf the tongue of the ram be black or ſpeckled, 
(ſays Varre) the lambs will be of the ſame colour, 
See Ariſiclie of animals, to the fame purpoſe. 

Ihe poet ſays but little concerning the.care and 
breeding of dogs, or of hunting. Mr. S:merville, in 
his poem intituled the Chace, one of the beſt pro- 
ductions of this age, has in ſome meaſure ſupplied 
the defect. 5 | £4: 5 | | 

+ Dr. Martyn thinks the ſerpents here deſcribed 
to be theſe which Pliny calls bas. This author 


| affirms they grow to a prodigious bigneſs, and 
that a child was found in the belly of one of them 


whence they have their name. The line a little 


Take, 


in the reign of Claudius: that they feed on cows milk, 


below TS | 
Cape ſaxa manii, cape robora paſtor, 
is exactly expreſſive of hurry and eagerneſs : there 
are no particles in it: ſo in the fourth Aneid, 
Ferte citi flammas, date tela, impellite flammas,. 
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Take, ſhephe rd, take a plant of bor oak, Or when the fleece is ſhorn, if ſweat remains 

And labour him with many al iturdy ſtroke; U nvraill'd, © and lo kes into their empty veins: 

Or with hard ſtones, demoliſh from a-far ben their d{fencelefs limbs the brambles tear; 
His haughty creſt, the {eat of all the War, Short of 4 the r wool, arid naked from the ſheer. 
Lnvade his hitting throat and winding ſpires, Good ſhepherds after incering drench their) 

Till ſtretch'd in length th' unfolded joe retires. ore P, 
He drags his tail, and for his head provides; A r flock: fathe: forc'd from high to leap 


And in ſome ſecret cranny flowly glides ; 
But leaves expos'd to blows his back and batter'd 
| ſides. | 
In fair Calabria's woods a ſnake is b 
With curling crelt, and with advancing bead: 
Waving he rolls, and makes a winding track; 
His belly ſpotted; burniſh'd is his back 5 | 
While > {pri ngs axe broke n, while the ſouthern air 
And dropping heav'ns the nwiſten'd earth re pair, 
Ile lives on ſtanding lakes, and trembling bogs 
He lilis his maw with SE or With Joquaci ous. 
trogs. | 
But when, in muddy pools, the water links, 
And the chapt earth is furrow'd o'er with chinks: 
He leaves the fer 5, and le eaps upon the ground: 
And hiſſing, rolls his g aring eyes around 
With thirtt inflam'd, impatient of the heats, 
He raves in the he eds, and wide deſtruction thre 
Oh let not fleep my cloſing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the ſecret hade; 
When he, rencw'd in all the ſpeckled pride 
Of pompous youti, has caſt his ſlough alide, 
And in his ſummer liv'ry rolls along : 25 
Erect, and brandiſhing his forky tongue, | f 
Leaving his neſt, and | nis imperfect) oung; 
And thoughtleſs "of his eggs, forgets! to rcar 
The hopes of poiſon tor the onowing year 
The cauſes and the ſigns hal! next be told 
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Of ev*ry ſickneſs that infects the 200d. 

A ſcabby tetter on their peits will Mok, x 

When the raw rain has pierc'd tem to the 
gquiek; 

Or ſearching frolts have eaten thro' the Kin, 

Or burning iücles are lodg'd within; 
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Tliey eint their naked limbs with mother'd oil, 
Or trom ine founts where living ulphurs boil; 
. hey i a med'cine to foment their limbs, 
W'ith ſeum that on the molten ſilve ſwims, 
Fat pitch, and black bitumen, add to theſe, 
Beſide tne waxen labour of the bees; 
And hcRebore, and iquills deeparooted in the 
{cas. 


Lo 


und, but fearc 
The beit is fill at hand, t 
And cut the head, for tili t 
The ſeeret vice 


Wh 


ing all thy ſtore, 

lance the fore, 

he core be found: 

2 1s fed, and gathers grot und ; 

lle making fruitleſs moan, the ſhepherd} 
ſtands, ; 

And when the lancing knife requires his hands, ; 

Vain help, with idle pray'rs, from heav'n de- | 

mands. 

Deep in their bones when fevers fix their ſeat, 

Ard racx their limbs, and lick the vital heat ; 

The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 

[+ underneath the foot to breath a vein. 

jedy the Scythian Cp] herds found; 

T'h' inhabitants of Thrucia's h illy ground, 

The Gelins uſe it, when for drink and 004 8 

They mix their curdled milk with horſes blood. 
But When thou 3 a ſingle 3 remain 

In Hades aloof; or ee ouch'd upon the plain; 

Or 1iitl _ tO © crop the tender of als, 

Or late to lag bel! ind with n Pace n 

Revenge the cri. ne, and take the traitor's head, 

kre in the faultleſs flock the dire co: tagion ſpread. 


On 
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Thie poet. here ſpeaks of another ſerpent called 
eher/ydrus, from it's living both in water, and on 
Earth, | 

+ Micare in it's true and natural ſignifcation 
relates to any quick motion. 80 Virgit, micat 
curibus; and Cicero, digitis micare 5 of thut "old game 
fo common in Tah of darting out their fingers, 
and gue fling at the number of thoſe darted out cach 
lime, ſo often mentioned by. others of the Oman 
Writers. 

+} Cilumella remarks, that a ſheep, as  ſo6n as it is 


No. 178 


N O A . 
ſheared, ſhould be anointed with a mixture of the 
juice of lupines, the les of old wine, and the 
dregs of oil, in equal quant ties; and be waſhed 
four days aitcrwards in the ſea, or in rain water 
ſalted; and quotes the author.ty of Ceſſus, who af- 
rms that a ſheep treate: . alter this manner, will be 
free {rom the ſcab a Whale year, and that the wool 
will be the ſofter, and the lo: ger for it. : 
$ Several northern nations at this time digt 
mare's milk mixed mith blood. Ply ſays, they 
mixed millet with it. 3 
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þ The thriven calves in mecads their food forſatte, 
And render their ſweet fouls before the plentous 
rack; | | 
The fawning dog runs mad, the weaſing fine 
"ith conghs is choak'd, and labours from 


On winter ſcas we fewer {torms behold, 
Than foul diſcaſes that infect the fold: 
Nor do thoſe ills on ſingle bodies prey, 
zut oſt'ner bring the nation to decoy, 
0 And ſweep the preſent ſtock and future hope 


12 
| away. chine: | | 
A dire example of this truth appears; © The victor horſe, forgetful of his food, in 
| When, after ſuch a length of rolling years; I The palm renounces and abliors the flood: 
| We fee the naked Alps, and thin remains _ p: | He paws the ground, and on his hanging dars ] | 
A OC): leatter'd cotts, and yet unpeopled plains; ; \ 1A doubtfal cat in clammy drops appcars; 

Once hill d with grazing flocks, the ſhepherd's ! | Parch'd is his hide, and rupged are his hairs. I 
| happy reigns. I Such are the ſymptoms of the young diſeaſe; 


Here from the vicious air, and ſickly ſkics, By 
A-p!l:gue did on Ste dumb creation rule ; Þ He rolls his mourn{ul cycs, he deeply groans 
During th? autumnal] heats th' infection grew, With pavent ſobbing and with manly moans. 
Tame catile and the bcaſts of nature flew. 


| But in time's proceſs when his pains increaſe, 
He heaves for breath, which from lis lungs ſfup- 
| Pois'ning the ſtanding lakes, and pools impure; 
1 

) 
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Nor was the ſoodful graſs in fields ſecure. | And etch a from far, diſtends his lab'ripg fide. 
Strange death! For when the thirſty fire had drunk To his rough palate, his dry tongue ſucceeds, 
"Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were thrunk ; | And roapy gore he from his noſtrils bleeds. 

Wehen the contracted limbs were cramp'd, even A drench of vine has with ſucceſs been us'd, 

ÞH then 5 And thro' a horn the gen'zgus Juice infus'd; 

a A wat'riſh humour ſwell'd and ooz'd again; Which timely taken op'd his cloſing jaws 
Converting into bane the kindly juice, But, if too late, the patient's death did cauſe. 
Ordain'd by nature for a better ule. For the too vig'rous doſe too fiercely wrought 
The victim ox, that was for altars preſs'd, _ 4] 


Ard added fury to the ſtrength it brought. 
 Frim'd with white ribbons, and with garlands  Recruited into rage, he grinds his teeth 
} 5 ; 
dreſs'd, 


| | In his own fleſh, and feeds approaching death. 

Junk of himſelf, without the Gods command; Ye Gods, to better fate good men diſpoſe, 
Preventing the flow facrihcer's hand; And turn that impious error on our foes! 

Or, by the holy butcher, if he fell, The ſteer, who to the voke was bred to boy, 
'F'h' inſpected entrails could no fates forctel: (Studious of tillage, and the crooked plovj = 
Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames aritc ; Fails down and dies, and dying {pews a fiooul $ 
But clouds of ſmould'ring ſmoke ſorbad the ſacri- Of foamy madneſs, mix'd with clotted blood, 

fe. | ; „ The clown, who, curſing providence, repincs, 
Scarcely the knife was redden'd with his gore, His mournful fellow from the tcam CIS)VINS 3 
Or the black poifon ſtain'd the {andy floor. _ | 
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* The ſenſe is, if any one knows what ſort of 
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places theſe were, when they were full of cattle, he 


may now fee them empty, though 1t is a long time 


Jince the peſhiicnce. 

+ We now enter upon the celebrated deſcrip- 
tion of the plague. Virgil puts forth all his 
Arength to endeavour to excel Lucretits's ſixth book 
en the plague at Athens, Many hints in this deſ- 


eription are borrow ed from T hucydides his famous 


very melancholy flow of the words places the 
tion of the ploughman full in our fight : the next 
line proceeds as {low as 
ſpondecs, | 

Ma rentem abjungens fraterna norte juvencum. | 
The circumſtance of the brother heifer grieving 
is molt tenderly imagined. Aon umbre eltirun 
nemorum is an imitation of Lucrctius, where the 
dam is lamenting her calf that was ſacrificed, 


poſſible, conſiſting of al! 


account of the plague at Athers. 


Peres. 3 Nec tener ſalices, atque herbe rore vigentes, 
I The poet nobly acquits himſelf on a ſubjeR, 


| Fluminaque ulla queunt ſummis labentia ripts 

Ao exceeding difficult to be de ſcribed. 3 | | Oblefare animum, ſubitamque avertere curam. 

E & How exquiſitely beautiful is the pauſe in this | | | | » BE V 
[it cf 4 . . <2 * 1 | ; . . 0 5 

| verſe at the word gemitus! it triflis arator, by the | It was upon reading theſe exquiſite lincs, that Sca/i- 
3 | | | | | 8 | 3 | = 
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With ma any 2 groan torfukes his fruitleſs care, 
And in th' unfinilh'd furtow leaves the ſhare. 
The pin ing ſteer no ſhades of lofty woods, 

Nor flow'ry meads can eaſe; nor chryſtal floods 
RNoll'd from the rock : his flabby Hanks deercaſe ; 
His eyes are ſettled in a ſtupid Peace. 

His bal k too weighty {or 1118 tgns 1 is grown, 
And his unwick dy neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails his well-deferving toil 

To turn the glebs or ſmoo th the ragged fol ? 
And yct he never ſupp'd in ſolemn ſtate, 
Nor undig-ſted feaſts did urge his fate; 

Nor day to night luxui ouſly did] join, 

Nor ſurfeited on rich Canpanian wine. 

Simple e 1115 be y*'rage, home 1 was his food; 
The wholeſome herbage and the runuipg flood : 
No dreadiul dreams awak'd him with affright, 
His pains by day ſecur'd his reſt by nicht.” 


T'was then that buffaloes, ill pair 95 were ſeen. 


To draw the car of Js imperial queen, 

For want of oxen ; ö. and the lab' ring ſain. 
Seratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain ; 
And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow feed again. 
He yokes himſelf, and up the hilly heig ght, 


With his own thou!ders draws the w aggon's weight. 
incloture 


OO 
that round the 


The nightly wolf, 
5 prowl u® | 
To leap the fende, now Hon not on the fold ; 
Tam'd with a {harper pain, the fearful doe 
And flying ſtag, amidſt the grey hounds go; 
And round the dw ellings roam, of man, their fier- 
cer toe. 
The ſcaly nations of the fr profound, 
Like ſhipwreck” d carcaſes are driv'n aground; +. 
And mighty Pc, never ſcen before 
In ſhaliow ſtreams, are ſtranded on the ſhore, 


. . th. AM rr ttt 


* 
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NOTE S. 
ger declared, he had rather have been the 8 of 
them, than to have been the tir favourite | of 
Creſus or Cyrus. 

* Obſerve theſe cee ances - the - 


prowling no more, becauſe acrisr illum cura domat, 


and the decr wandering near the dwellings of men. 
+ Virgil, it is obferved, expreſsly "contradicts 


Ar iſtotle, who atlerts, that peſtilential Mieales' never 


affect fiſhes. 


We know not a2 ſtronger image in any poet. 
whatever, than this of the ſerpents dy! ing with their 


ales erect and ſtiſſened. Ihe poet brings into his 

ſubject the inhabitants of every element, making as 

it were all nature affected with this dreadfw plague 
Chi ran and Acianipus are mentioned in the ori- 


gina), but the poet docs not ſnean that the plague. 


Before her drives diſcaſes and affright, 


| Aſpiring to the ſkies, incroachin 


Me cm 


The viper dead within her hole 1s found ; 

Defenceleſs was the ſhelter of the groun 

The water-make, whom fiſh and paddocks e, 

With ft aring ſcales lies poiſon' d in his bed. 

To birds their native heavins contagious prove, 

From clouds they fall, and leave their ſouls. above; 
Beſides, to change their paiture tis in vain, 

Or truſt to phyſic ; phyſic is their bane, 

The learned leaches in de ſpair depart, 

And ſhake their heads, d. iponding of their art. 8 
Trfiphzne, let looſe from under; ground, |: 


Majeſtically pale, now treads the round; 


And ev'ry moment riſes to the ſigh ht, 
| 8 on the light, 
The rivers and their banks, and hills arour: a, 
With lowings and with dying blears reſound 
At length ſhe ſtrikes an univer{al blow, 

To death at once whole herds of cattle 90: 
Sheep, oxen, horſes, fall; and, heap'd on high, 
The diff? ring ſpecies in confuſion lie. 

Till warn'd by frequent ills, the way they ſound, 
To lodge their loathlome carrion under round: 
For, uſeleſs to the currier were their hit des 

Nor could their tainted floh with eccan tides: 
Be freed ſrom filth ; nor could Fuſcanin flame 
The ſtench aboliſh, or the ſavour tame. 

Nor ſaſely could they ſhear their flecey ſtore ; 
(Made drunk with pois nous Juice and ſtigt with gore 
Or touch the web; but if the veſt th ey wear, 
Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 

And tiaming carbuncles, and noiſcine ſweat, 

And clammy dews that loathſome lice ce boget-: 

Till the flow creeping evil eats his way, 
Conſumes the parching limbs, and makes the !. 
Is Preys 


J: 


VV 
happened in their days, but that the ve ery beit 
Phylicians acknov ledged their {kill ufcleſs in this 
caſe. Particulars are named for generals. 


— "= DIY 
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Lucre- 
tins ſpeaks pertonally of the art of phy ſie, which has 
a ne effect, 
222 tacits Medicina timire, 

| The Cos of Tif,ppne driving before her a 
train of diſeaſes and fear, is nobly « conceived. It 
puts one in mind of that exalted image in Havatuk, 
where the prophet ipeaking of Fehzvay | in his Wrath, 
ſays, “ Before him went the peftilence.“ The cir- 
cumftance of the fury 7ifphme's growing every day 
Jarger and larger, is truly admirable, as it fo juitly 
alludes to the daily increaſe of the peitilence. This 


is the beauty of an allegory, to Rave it ft ported by 
truth, 


The 
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ts raiſe the ſubjee? of the Georgie: in the firft be has only dead matter on which te work, Ir. 
the jernd be juſt jleps on the world of life, and deſcribes that, degree of it which is ta be found in vegetables, Ii 
the third Le advances ts animais. And in the laſt ſingles out the bee, witch may be reckoned the ms/t ſagacinus ef 
therity for his fubject. | | | 


- 


Ty this Georgic he fhews us what fabian is maſt proper for Ihe bees, and when they begin ts gather haney ; herb 19 
call them home when they ſwarm; and hawto part them when they are engaged in battle, From hence he tak; © 
eccaſizn is diſcoter their different kind ; and, after an excurſion, relates thein prudent and politic adminiſtration at 
eff urs, and the ſeveral d;jeaſes that ten rage in their hives, with the proper ſymptoms and remedies gf eact 
e ſcaſe. In the laſt place, he lays diu a ict sd ;f repairing their kind, ſuppsung their whole brec1 loft, air 
.es at large the hiſtery of 1t's invention. | 
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HE gifts of heav'n my foll'wing ſong purſues, 
Aerial honey, and ambroſial dews. ® _ 
Macenas, read this other part, that {ings 
Einbattled ſquadrons and advent'rous kings; 

A mighty pomp, tho' made of little things. 
Their arms, their arts, their manners, 1 diſcloſe, 
And how they war, and whence the people roſe: 
Slight is the fubject, but the praiſe not ſmall, Theſe rob the trading citizens, and bear 

If heav'n aſſiſt, and Phebus hear my call. | The trembling captives thro' the liquid air, 

Firit, for thy bces a quiet ſtation find, | And for their callow young a cruel feaſt prepare, j 
And lodge them under covert of the wind : | But near a living ſtream their manſion place, 
For winds, when homeward they return, will drive | Edg'd round with moſs and tufts of matted graſs; 
The loaded carriers from their ev'ning hive. 2 And 


Far from the cows and goats inſulting crew, 

That trample down the flow'rs and bruſh the 
Ry | | 

The painted lizard and the birds of prey, 

Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. + 

The titmouſe and the pecker's hungry brood, 

And Progne, with her boſom ſtain'd in blood: 


* bf 
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N SEIS pal | . . 
as borrowed moit of his obſer- 
vations upon bees from Varro, and Ariſtotle's treatiſe 
of animals. Modern philoſophy has cleared ur 
This heavenly dew they thought was received by many miſtakes which theſe ancients fell into, with 
the flowers, and thence gathered by the bees. Every regard to bees and other animals. 
reader of taſte perceives how Virgil exalts and dig- + Apiaſter, or Bee-eater, is ſhapedlike a king-fiſhes, 
nifies theſe wonderful inſets, by aſcribing to them 


It is about the ſize of a black-bird. Prozne the 
through this whole book, the manners, paſſions, and 


daughter of Pandian was turned into a ſwallow, 
actions of men, We have before ſaid, that the cha- 


which has the ſcathers of it's breaft ſtained with 
racteriſtic af this book is elegance, and of the former, | red, | | 


* The poet calls honey aerial and heavenly, ac- | ſublimity. Virgil h 
cording to the opinion of the old philoſophers, who 
believed that it was derived from the dew of heaven. 
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And plant (the winds impetuous rage to ſtop) 
Wild olive-trees, or palms, before the buſy ſhop. * 
That when the youthful prince, with proud alarm, 
Calls out the vent'rous colony to ſwarm, 
When firſt their way thro' yielding air they wing, 
New to the pleaſures of their native ſpring ; 
The banks of brooks may make a cool retreat 
For the raw ſoldiers from the ſcalding heat; 
And neighb'ring trees, with friendly ſhade invite 
The troops, unus'd to long laborious flight. _ 
Then o'er the running ſtream, or ſtanding lake, 
A paſſage for thy weary people make, 
With oſier floats the ſtanding water ſtrow : +_ 
Of maſſy ſtones make bridges, if it flow : 
That baſking in the ſun thy bees may lie, 

And reſting there, their flaggy pinions dry: 
When late returning home, the laden hoſt 
By raging winds is wreck'd upon the coaſt, 
Wild thyme and ſav'ry ſet around their cell; F 
Sweet to the taſte, and fragrant to the ſmell 
Sets rows of roſemary with flow'ring ſtem, 
And let thy purple vi lets drink the ſtream. 
Whether thou build the palace of thy bees 
With twiſted oſiers, or with barks of trees; 
Make but a narrow mouth: for as the cold 
Congeals into a lump the liquid gold; 
So tis again difſolv'd by ſummer's heat, 
And the ſweet labours both extremes defeat. 
And therefore, not in vain, th' induſtrious kind 
With dawby -wax and flow'rs the chink have 
And with their ſtores of gather'd glue contrive, 
To ſtop the vents and cranmies of their hive, 
Not bird-lime, or {dear pitch, produce 

A more tenacious maſs of clammy juice. 


— 


Nor bees are lodg'd in hives alone, but found 
In chambers of their own, beneath the ground; 
Their vaulted roofs are hung in pumices, 
And in the rotten trunks of hollow trees. 

But plaiſter thou the chinky hives with clay, 
And leafy branches o'er their lodging lay; 
Nor place them where too deep a water flows, 


| Or where the yew, their pois'nous neighbour 


grows.; | 


1 Nor roalt red crabs t offend the niceneſs of their 


noſe, 


Nor near the ſteaming ſtench of muddy ground: 


Nor hollow rocks that render back the ſound, 


And doubled images of vice rebound, 


For what remains, when golden ſuns appear, f 


| | And under earth have driv'n the winter Fear: 
| The winged nation wanders thro' the ſkies, 
And o'er the plains and ſhady foreſt flies: 


'Then ſtooping on the meads and leafy bow'rs, 
2 {kim the floods, and ſip the purple flowers. 
Exalted hence, and drunk with ſecret joy, 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ : 
They breed, they brood, inſtruct, and educate, 


And make proviſion for the future ſtate : 


They work their waxen lodgings in their hives, 


| And labour honey to ſuſtain their lives. 
But when thou ſeeſt a ſwarming cloud ariſe, 
I That ſweeps aloft, and darkens all the ſkies; 
The motions of their haſty flight attend, 


And know to floods, or woods, their airy march they 
<>. mol. - | 


Then melfoil beat, and honey-ſuckles pound, 


With theſe alluring favours ſtrew the ground, G 

And mix with tinkling braſs the cymbal's droning 
ſound, * | | 

| Straight 


— _— 


* Dr. Martyn obſerves, that the palm-tree is of | 


ſeveral forts; but believes the ſpecies cultivated in 
Italy (and conſequently that meant in this place) to 
I Varro would have this to be a ſmall ſtream near 
the apiary not above two or three fingers deep, with 
ſeveral ſhells or ſmall ſtones ſtanding a little above 
the ſurface of the water, that the bees may drink. 
1 The thymbra of the ancients is generally 
thought to be ſome ſpecies of ſatureia, or ſavoury. 
Serpyllum is wild 8880 Caſſia is not roſemary, 
as ſome have fuppoled. | _ | 
$ This muſt ſound very odd to modern readers, 


The Romans were wont to burn crabs to aſhes, and 


uſed them as a remedy for ſcalds and burns. 
| The poet proceeds to ſpeak of the {warming of 

bees, and points out the method of making them 

ſettle. : 

No. 17. 
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d The firſt plant ſeems to be a contraction of 
eliſſophillon; and the deſcription of it agrees very 
well with the meliſſa or baum, a common herb in 
the Zngli/h gardens. Cerinthe (which ſignifies a 
honey-comb) is the cerinthe flavo flore aſpericr, or 
yellow flowered honey-wort. The ſtalks are about 
the thickneſs of one's finger, round, ſmogth, whitiſh, 
and divided into ſeveral branches. The leaves em- 
brace the ſtalks and branches with their baſes, and 


| diminiſh gradually to a point. They are of a bluiſh 
colour marked with white ſpots, ſet on both ſides 
with prickles, and nearly indented. egy 


* This cuſtom is {till uſed. Ari/tetle mentions it 
likewiſe, and queſtions whether they hear or not, 
and whether it be delight or fear that cauſes the bees 
to be quieted with ſuch noiſes, | 
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Straight to their ancient cells, recall'd from air, 
The reconcil'd deferters will repair. 
But if intefline brails alarm the hive, 
(For two pretenders oft for empire ſtrive) 
The wwgar in divided factions jar, 
And murm'ring founds prociaim the civil war, 
Inflam'd with ire, and trembling with diſda 
Scarce can their limbs their mighty fohls colitain, 
With {nouts, the COMWAT(H'E COUTGLYL they excite, 
And martial clangors call *e: out to fight!“ 
With hoarſe alarms the hollow camp rebounas, 
That imitatcs the trumpets angry ſounds : 
Then to their common itandard they repair; 
The nimble hertemen ſcour the fields of air. 
In form of battle drawn, they iſtue forth, 
And cv'ry knight is proud to pe his worth. 
Preſs'd for their country's honuur, and their king's, 
On their tharp beaks they whet their pointed 
Fings: 5 | | 8 5 | 
Aud exercite their arms, and tremble with their | | 


Wings. 


, 


» 
jt? 


Full in the midtt the haughty monarchs ride, ö 
The truſty guards come up, and cloſe the ſide; 

With thouts the daring foe to battle is defy'd. 

Thus in the ſcaſlon of unclouded ſpring. 

To war they follow their undaunted king; | 
Croud thro” their gates, and in the fields of light, 
The ſhocking ſquadrons meet in mortal fight; 3 
Headlong they fall from high, and wounded wound, 
And heaps of {laughter'd ſoldiers bite the ground. 
Hard hailitones lie not thicker on the plain ; 

Nor ſhaken oaks ſuch ſhow'rs of acorns rain. 

With gorgeous wings, themarks of ſov'reign ſway, 
The two contending princes make their Way ; 
Intrepid thro' the midſt of danger go; 

Their friends encourage, and amaze the foe. 

With mighty ſouls in narrow bodies preit, 

They challenge, and encounter brea{t to breaſt; 

So fix'd on, tame, unknowing how to fly, 

And obſtinately bent to win or die; 

That long the doubtful combat they maintain, 
Till one prevails, {for one can only reign.) 

Yet all thoſe dreadiul deeds, this deadly fray, 

A calt of featter'd duſt will foon allay, 

And undecided leave the fortune of the day. 
When both the chiefs are ſund'red from the fight, 
Then to the lawful king reſtore bis right. 


— 
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* This battle is deſcribed with as much ſpirit and 
ſtrength, and the fury of the combatants is painted 
in terms as bold and majeitic, as if it were an en- 
gagement between the preateſt heroes. One can- 
not but obſerve how Virgil exalts his bees by 
giving them all the warlike apparatus of a Roman 


6 


army. 
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And loath their empty hives, and 1d! 
Reſtrain the wanton fugitives, and take 


ls better born, and of a nobler kind, 


Strike ſail, and haſt'ning to the harbour tend, 


And let the waſteful prodigal be ſlain, 

That he who beſt deſerves, alone may reign, 
With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd in the regal race; 

One monarch wears an honelt open face: 

Shap'd to bis ſize, and godlike to behold, 

His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold, 

And ruddy ſcales ; for empire he deſign'd, 

That other looks like nature in diſgrace, 

Gaunt are his ſides, and (ullen is his face; 

And like their griſly prince appears his gloomy 


| . e 
Grim, ghaſtly, rugged, like a thirſty train 


That long have travell'd thro' a deſert plain, 
And ſpit from their dry chaps the gather'd duſt ( 


again, F 


— 


The better brood, unlike the baſtard crew, 
Arc mark'd with royal ſtreaks of ſhining hue; 
Glitt'ring and ardent; tho' in body leſs; 


From theſe at pointed feafons hope to preſs 
Huge I eavy honeycombs, of golden juice, 
Not only {weet, but pure, and fit for uſe: 


I“ allay the ſtrength and hardneſs of the wine, 


And with old Bacchus, new metheglin join. 
But when the ſwarms are eager of their play, 


y ſtray, 


A timely care to bring the truants back. 


The tatk is eaſy, but to clip the wings 


Of their high-flying arbitrary kings: 
At their command the people ſwarm away; 
Confine the tyrant, and the ilaves will ſtay. 


Sweet gardens, full of ſaffron flow'rs, invite 
Ihe wand'ring gluttons, and retard their flight. 


Beſides the God obſcene, who frights away, 
With his lath ſword, the thieves and birds 
rey. 1 5 EN 

With his own hand, the guardian of the bees, 

For ſlips of pines, may fearch the mountain trees: 

And with wild thyme and ſav'ry, plant the plain, 

Till his hard horny fingers ake with pain; 

And deck with fruitſul trees the fields around, 

And with refreſhing waters drench the ground. 
Now, did J not fo near my labours end, 


of 


My ſong to flow'ry gardens might extend. +: = 
F< To 
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F It is obſervable that this is the only low, or 
droll image, that Virgil hath admitted into the Gezr- 
gics; ſo careful was he of keeping up a dignity and 
majeſty throughout his poem. TY 
Theſe exquiſite lines make us wiſh the poet 
had enlarged upon the ſubject of gardening. We 
have no pocm on it but an inſipid one of F. Rapin 


Written 


Je teach the vegetable arts, to ing 
The Fellner Holes 8 and heir double ſpring.“ 


inks the running ſtreams, and how 
IN near the r.ver grow; 


How * {UCC TY 1 
Green begs of = 
Fwy cncumbers.glong the farface creep, 

With crooked bodies, and with bellics deep. 

The late nav; Hus, an dt the winding trail 

01 be: 175-100t, myrtles green, and 1vy pale. 

Fo: where . Jl Nately tow rs 7 arentum ſands, t 


Av Tie 1) (ra; 5 Okes the yell vw fands 3 

] 0 0 an ond Corcoran ſwain to know, | 
Lord of tew acres, and thoſe barren too; 

Untic for th-<p.or vincs, and more unfit to ſow: / 


Let lab rio well his little {pot Ot groun d, 


Some ſcatt'ring pot-herbs here and there lie found: 

Which cuitivated With his daily care, 

Ard bred with-verva:n, were his frugal fare, 

Sometimes white lilies = their leaves afford, 7. 

With whoiciome poppy-How'rs to mend his homely 
[> ark : 

For late reti rning home he ſupp” F at caſe, ? 

And witely deer: d the wealth of monarchs leſs ; ; 

J. he little of his Con, becaule his own did '£ 
picale. 9 

To quit his core, he gather'd firſt of all 

In [pring the roles, apples in the fall: 

And when cold wuner split the rocks in twain, 

And ice the running rivers did reſtrain; 

He ſtrip'd the bears-1o0t of it's 5 leafy growth, 


And, calling weſtern winds, accus d the ſpring of 


Some Oer tho public 


He therefore firſt among the {waits vas found, 

To reap the product of his labour'd ground, 

And ſqueeze the coubs with Aalen Iignor 
crown'd. . 


{iis 1 were firſt in flow'rs ; his lofty pines $ 


3 p 8 
Wit incndly ſhade, ſecur'd hi Suter vis, 


For cv ry bloon 1 his trees in LDN Tore, 
\| 
Ar autumn api! ' WAS Þy kale e 
3 . 
He knew t5 rank bis this rares, 
} a 44 py * — 4 . 1 * 1 3 * 6 
For frilit (l 2 e grattec 2 83 A AW (Alpchle ; 
And-tame.to plumbs, the forms ofthe les. 
r ; ' 8 
, MYR Aw A. Pare a ; bel : 8 DOS Te. : a 
With {: readine ant s he Rat A ohr ren 1 
i TTY 5 P [ , { 18485 


PF 


10 made g00d. fer, 5 from tie tuumner's heat. 

But ca, ten'd in my N tft torfake 

This tak, for others acterwarcls to take, « 
Deſcribe we next the nature of the bees, 

Beſtow d by Juve for ſeoret ſervices: ** 

When by the tinkling ound of Stel led, 

The king ve heav'n in Cretan caves they ted. 

Of all the ra ce of animals, alone 

The bees have common cities of their own, 

And common tons, beneath one law they live, 

Au with one common ſtock their traffic drive. 

Each has a certain home, a ſev'ral ſtall, 

All is the ſtate's, the Rate provides for all, 

Mindful of common cold, they ſhare the pa! 

And hoard, tor winter's uſe, the OT 3 

gain. 
magazines pre fide, 
And ſome are ſelit new forage to provide : 


oll; Theſe 
. . NOTES. 
written in pure Latin indeed, but with no poetical | to _ on the w hiteneſs of the lily; as in An. 
ſpirit, and indeed we think not comparable to an 45. 


old fragment of Cue on this ſubject. Con- 
{idering the many great im provements made iu this 
{cience, perhaps the garden is the propercit and 
molt fruitful ſubject for a didactic poem of any 
whatfoever, Eſp ccially as this art h ath been lately 
ſo much improved by men of taite and | jus igment. 


* We learn from Servi, that Paftr ent 18 a town 
in Calabria, where the roſes blow tw:ce 2 year. 


+ Who that reads this, ſays Dr. Trap, deſpiſes 
not the wealth, and pities not the perſons of all the 
great ones upon earth! _ 


The original is, albaque Crum 11119. Though 
the white lily be the molt common ſpecies of that 
flower among us, yet it was the moſt celebrated, and 
beſt known among the ancients. IThus Pg! does 


not produce the epithet albog in this place, without 
reaſon, 


In other pallages our poet has taken care 


90˙¹ has here omitted concerning 8 


IU ²˙ -w ˙2 — — At. 
ESL. 


2 155 ent ui Ulia my ta 


Aiba r ala. 
And Tn. 6 . 


Candida elreuinu 


Lilia funduntur.-—= | | 
$ Cilumeila obferves that Times are hurtful to. 
bees, but mentions the pine as agrecable to them. 


-4 This relates to the Corycians having the art if 


| removing even large trees. 


q Clumella has endeavoured to ſupply what Vir 
gardens, in à. 
poem on that ſubject, which gives us room to W ith 


Hegi had wrote on this ſubject. 


** The poet here inſinuates, that Jupiter gave the 
bees 2 degree of reaſon, as a reward tor their feeding. 
him, Wheu an inlant, with honey 3 nile he VWAS CON=s 
cealed in a cave from his father Saturne 


,, Lab 


4 
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Theſe drudge in fields abroad, and thoſe at home 
Lay deep foundations for the labour'd comb, 
With dew, narciſſus leaves, and clammy gum. } 
To pitch the waxen flooring ſome contrive, 
Some nurſe the future nation of the hive: _ 
Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grout, 
Ihe reſt, in cells apart, the liquid nectar ſhut. 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hi ve. 
With envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds, 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds, 
As when the Cyclops, at th' Almighty nod, 
New thunder haſten for their angry God:“ 
Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies, 
One brawny ſmith the pufhng bellows plies; 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to quench the hiſſing maſs prepare: ; 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their ſounding hammers in a row : } 
With labour'd anvils Æina groans below. 
Strongly they ſtrike, huge flakes of flames expire, 
With tongs they turn the ſteel, and vex it in the 
re. | | 
If little things with great we may compare, 
Such are the bees, and ſuch their buſy care: 
Studious of honey, each in his degree, 
The youthful ſwain, the grave experienc'd bee: 
That in the field ; this in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate : 
To tortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, leſt the fabric fall : 


—_—— 


Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies, 


Diſmiſs the ſlecpy ſwains, and toll em to their 


| Averſe from Venus, fly the nuptial rite}, 


| But in their mouths reſide their genial pow'rs, 


2 . 


But late at night, with weary pinions come 
The lab'ring youth, and heavy laden home. 


The gleans of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs: 
He ſpoils the ſaffron flowers, he lips the blues 
Ot vilets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 
Their toll is common, common is their ſleep, _ 
They ſhake their wings when morn begins to peep ; 
Ruth thro' the city gates without delay, 
Nor ends their work but with declining day : 
Then having ſpent the laſt remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night : 
When hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells 


cells. 
When once in beds their weary limbs they ſteep, | 
No buzzing ſounds diſturb their golden ſleep, 
Lis faced ſilence all. Nor dare they ſtray, 
When rain is promis'd, or a ſtormy day: 
But neai the city walls their wat'ring take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. 
And as when empty barks on billows float, 
With ſandy ballaſt failors trim the boat; 
So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiſing weight 
Steers thro' the whiſtling winds their ſteady Toh, 
But what's more ſtrange, their modeſt appetites, 
No luſt enervates their heroic mind, | 
Nor waſtes their ſtrength on wanton woman-kind, 


They gather children from the leaves and flow'rs.+ 


—___ —— 


NOTES. + | 


Mr. Pope makes the following obſervation on 


this paſſage. The uſe of the grand ſtyle on little 
ſubjects, is not only ludicrous, but a ſort of tranſgreſ- 
fion againſt the rules of proportion and mechanics: 


I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be found 


AZ juſt obſervation, that the low actions of life can- 
not be put into a figurative ſtyle without being ri- 
diculous, but things natural can. Metaphors raiſe 
the latter into dignity, as we ſee in the Georgrcs ; 
but throw the former into ridicule, as in the Lutrin. 
T think this may be very well accounted for; laugh- 

ter implies cenſure; inanimate and irrational beings 

are not objects of cenſure; therefore theſe may be 
elevated as much as you pleaſe, and no ndicule fol- 
lows: but when rational beings are repreſented 
above their real character, it becomes ridiculous in 
art, becauſe it is vicious in morality. The bees in 
Virgil, were they rational beings, would be ridicu- 
lous, by having their action repreſented on a level 


with creatures ſo ſuperior as men; ſince it would 


| 


taining extract from a French author lately publiſh- 


Thus 


| 55 N G T E S. 5 
imply tolly or pride, which are the proper objects of 
ridicule. „„ | 

+ The modern philoſophers are much better ac- 
quainted with the nature of inſects, than were Ariſ- 
table or Theophraſtus, from whom Virgil borrowed 
largely in his account of bees. They aſſert, that no 
animal (nay no plant) 1s produced without a con- 
CUITENCE of the two ſexes, and that conſequently 
equivocal generation is an idle and moſt groundleſs 
opinion. ith regard to the generation of bees, 
we ſhall preſent the reader with a large but enter- 


ed. The matter of the treatiſe is taken from the 
works of the learned Mr. Maraldi, and Mr. de 
Reaumer, and is flung into a very ſprightly dia- 
logue. It begins with a general view of the hive, 
The glaſs hive repreſents a city of ſixteen or eigh- 
teen thouſand inhabitants. This city is a monarchy, 
conſiſting of a queen, of grandees, ſoldiers, artizans, 
porters, houſes, ſtreets, gates, magazines, and a moſt 

| ſtrict 
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Thus make they kings to fill the regal ſcat, I 
And thus their little citizens Create, 
And waxen cities build, the palaces of ſtate. } 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. 


| 


Such rage of honey in their hoſom beats, 


And ſuch a Zeal they have for flow'ry ſweets, 


Thus thro" the race of life they quickly run, 
Which in the ſpace of fev*n ſhort years is done; 


© +: 6 


— — 


NOTES. Foe rn Fol oh * 
{tri& civil policy. The queen dwells in a palace 1 


— 


the inner part of the city; ſome of the cells {which 
run perpendicular from the top of the hive) are 
larger then the reſt, and belong to thoſe, who, after 
the queen, hold the firſt rank in the commonwealth; 
the others are inhabited by the common people. 


The cells are all public buildings, which belong to 


the ſociety in common; for among this people there 


is RO Meum nor um. 


nouriſhment of the labouring bees; others are deſ- 
tined to receive eggs, and to lodge the worm from 
which the young bee ſprings. In the hive there is 
uſually but one queen, fix or eight hundred, or even 
a thouſand males called drones, and from tifteen to 
{ixteen thouſand or upwards, of bees without lex, 
who carry on the whole policy and manufacture of 


the hive. The mother-bee, or the queen-mother, is 
the ſoul of the community, and but for her, every 


thing would languiſh; when the 1s ſecreted from 
the hive, the other bees loſe all care of poſterity, 


and make neither honey nor wax, ſo that the city 
ſoon becomes deſolate and empty.—The reſt of the 


bees pay her the moſt dutiful reſpect, and follow her 
wherever ſhe goes, or 1s carried from home. Her 
| ſubjects perform their ſeveral functions without any 
inſtructions, and without giving her the leaſt trou- 
ble. Her only buſineſs is to people the hive ; and 


this ſhe fulfils fo perfectly, as well to deſerve the 


moſt honourable of all political titles, that of Parent 


of her country. To merit the love of her ſubjects, 


it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould produce from ten to twelve 


thouſand children in the ſpace of ſeven weeks, and 


one year with another, from thirty to forty thou- colour of the duſt. If this duit be incloſed in the 


ſand. She is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other 
bees, by the form of her body, which 1s longer and 
flenderer. 
her length: in the other bees, they cover the whole 
body; in her, they terminate about half way, at the 


third ring of her trunk. She has, like the reſt, a 
ſling and bladder of poiſon ; but is with much more 


difficulty provoked to uſe them ; though when ſhe 

does, the wound is larger and much more painful. 

The drones, or the thouſand huſbands of this ſingle 

queen, are found in the hive only from the begin- 

ning of May to the end of Fuly. Their number in- 

creaſes every day during that ſpace of time, and is 
No, 17. ON OE I IR 


Some cells are cloſe. maga- 
zines for a ſtore of honey; others for the daily 


Her wings are ſhorter, in proportion to 


„ 


* 


— 


the flower. 


N N O T E 8. | 
greateit when the queen is breeding; in a few days 
after which period they dic a violent death. Their 


way of living 1s very different from the reſt: for ex 


cepimng the lingle moment when they pay their duty 
to the queen, they are quite idle, arid enjoy a moſt 
luxurious fare; being fed only with the fineit honey, 
whereas the common bees live in a great meaſure 


upon wax. I hele go out early in the morning, 


and do not return till they are loaded with honev 
and wax, for the good of the ſociety. The drones, 


on the contrary, do not go abroad till about eleven 


o'clock to take the air, and return punctually before 


[1x at night. They have no ſtings, nor theſe long 


ela{tic teeth with which the other bees work up the 


honey; nor thoſe kind of hollows, which ſerve them 


tor baſkets to bring it home to the hive. The other 
bees, or the manufacturers (as we may call them) 


have an infinite number of ſtrange particularities 
about them, of which we can only impart a few to 
the reader. Their head ſeems triangular, and the 


point of the triangle is formed by the mecting of 


two long elaſtic teeth, which are concave on the in- 


fide. In the ſecond and third pair of their legs, is 
a part called the bruſh, of a ſquare figure, with it's 
outward ſurface poliſhed and ſleek, and it's inward 
hairy, like a common bruſh. With theſe two in- 
ſtruments they prepare their wax and honey. The 
materials of their wax lie in the form of duſt, upon 
the amina of flowers. When the bee would gather 


this duſt, ſhe enters into the flower, and takes it up 
by means of her bruſh, to which it eaſily adheres. 


She comes out all covered with it, ſometimes yel- 
low, ſometimes red, or according to the native 


capſule of A flower, ſhe pierces the capſule with 
her long moveable teeth, and then ſhe gathers it. 
When it 1s quite loaded with duſt, ſhe rubs herſelf 
to collect it, and rolls it up in a little maſs. 
times ſhe performs this part of her buſineſs by the 


way; ſometimes the ſtays till ſhe comes to the hive. 
As ſoon as it is formed into a ball about the fize of 


a grain of pepper, ſhe lodges it in her baſket, and 
returns home with a 125 proportionable to the 
quantity ſhe brings. The honey of the bees is 
found in the ſame place with the wax. It is 
lodged in little reſervoirs, placed at the bottom of 
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Theſe drudge in fields abroad, and thoſe at home 
Lay deep foundations for the labour'd comb. 
With dew, narciſſus leaves, and clammy gum. j 
To pitch the waxen flooring ſome contrive, 

Some nurſe the future nation of the hive: 

Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grout, 
the reſt, in cells apart, the liquid nectar ſhut. 
All, with united force, combine to drive | 
The lazy drones from the laborious hiye. 
With envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds, 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds, 
As when the Cyclops, at th' Almighty nod, 
New thunder haſten for their angry God: * 
Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies, 
One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies; 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air, 
Others to quench the hifling maſs prepare : 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 

And chime their ſounding hammers in a row : 
With labour'd anvils Æina groans below. 
Strongly they ſtrike, huge flakes of flames expire, 


With tongs they turn the ſteel, and vex it in the 


fire. 
If little things with great we may compare, 
Such are the bees, and ſuch their buſy care: 
Studious of honey, each in his degree, = 
The youthful ſwain, the grave experienc'd bee: 
That in the field ; this in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate: 
To tortify the combs, to build the wall, 
Jo prop the ruins, leſt the fabric fall: 


— 


| 


| 


| Ruth thro' the city gates without dela 
| Nor ends their work but with declining day : 


— 


But late at night, with weary pinions come 
The lab'ring youth, and heavy laden home. 


Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies, 


The gleans of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs : 

He ſpoils the ſaffron flowers, he lips the blues 

Ot vi'lets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 

Their toil is common, common is their ſleep, 
They thake their wings when morn begins to peep : 


Y» 


Then having ſpent the laſt remains of light, 

They give their bodies due repoſe at night : 

When hollow murmurs of their ev'ning bells 

Diſmiſs Oe ſleepy ſwains, and toll 'em to their 
Cells. | 


When once in beds their weary limbs they ſteep, 


No buzzing ſounds diſturb their golden ſleep, 
Lis ſacied filence all. Nor dare they ſtray, 
When rain is promis'd, or a ſtormy day: 
But neai the city walls their wat'ring take, 

Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. 
And as when empty barks on billows float, 
With ſandy ballaſt failors trim the boat; 


| So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiſing hg . 


Steers thro' the whiſtling winds their ſteady flight, 
But what's more ſtrange, their modeſt appetites, 

Averſe from Venus, fly the nuptial rite, 

No luſt enervates their heroic mind, | 

Nor waſtes their ſtrength on wanton woman-kind, 

But in their mouths reſide their genial pow'rs, 


| They gather children from the leaves and flow'rs.+ 


_ N O T ES. 

* Mr. Pope makes the following obſervation on 
this paſſage. The uſe of the grand ſtyle on little 
ſubjects, 1s not only ludicrous, but a ſort of tranſgreſ- 
fion againſt the rules of proportion and mechanics : 
I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be found 


a juſt obſervation, that the low actions of life can- 


not be put into a figurative ſtyle without being ri- 
diculous, but things natural can. Metaphors raiſe 
the latter into dignity, as we ſee in the Georgics ; 
but throw the former into ridicule, as in the Lutrim. 
I think this may be very well accounted for; laugh- 

ter implies cenſure; inanimate and irrational beings 
are not objects of cenſure ; therefore theſe may be 
elevated as much as you pleaſe, and no ndicule fol- 
lows: but when rational beings are repreſented 
above their real character, it becomes ridiculous in 
art, becauſe it is vicious in morality. The bees in 
_ Virgil, were they rational beings, would be ridicu- 
lous, by having their action repreſented on a level 


with creatures ſo ſuperior as men; ſince it would 


5 Thus 
N | FO EK „5 
imply folly or pride, which are the proper objects of 
ridicu le. : os | 

F: The modern philoſophers are much better ac- 
quainted with the nature of inſects, than were Ariſ- 
tatle or Theophraſtus, from whom Virgil borrowed 
largely in his account of bees. They aſſert, that ne 
animal (nay no plant) 1s produced without a con- 
currence of the two ſexes, and that conſequently 
equivocal 8 is an idle and moſt groundleſs 
opinion. With regard to the generation of bees, 
we ſhall preſent the reader with a large but enter- 
taining extract from a French author lately publiſh- 
ed. The matter of the treatiſe is taken from the 
works of the learned Mr. Maraldi, and Mr. de 
Reaumer, and 1s flung into a very ſprightly dia- 
logue. It begins with a general view of the hive, 
The glaſs hive repreſents a city of ſixteen or eigh- 
teen thouſand inhabitants. This city is a monarchy, 
conſiſting of a queen, of grandees, ſoldiers, artizans, 
porters, houſes, ſtreets, gates, magazines, and a moſt 


ſtrict 
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Thus make 2 kings to fill the regal ſcat, I 4 Such rage of honey in their hoſom beats, 
And thus their little citizens create, And ſuch a zzal they have for flow'ry ſweets, 
And waxen cities build, the palaces of itate, } Thus thro? the race of life they quickly run, 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, Wich in the ſpace of ſev'n ſhort years is done; 


And ſink beneath the burdens which they bear. 


'I'ir 


_ 


— 
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ſtrict civil policy. The queen dwells in a palace in 
the inner part of the city; ſome of the cells {which 
run perpendicular from the top of the hive) are 
larger then the reit, and belong to thoſe, who, after 
the queen, hold the firſt rank in the commonwealth ; 
the others are inhabited by the common people. 
The cells are all public buildings, which belong to 


the ſociety in common; for among this people there 


is no eum nor iuum. Some cells are clote maga- 


Zines for a ſtore of honey; others for the daily. 


nouriſhment of the labouring bees; others are deſ- 


tined to receive eggs, and to lodge the worm from 
which the young bee ſprings. In the hive there is 
uſually but one queen, fix or eight hundred, or even 
a thouſand males called drones, and from tifteen to 
ſixteen thouſand or upwards, of bees without lex, 
who carry on the whole policy and manufacture of 
the hive. The mother-bee, or the queen-mother, 1s 
the ſoul of the community, and but for her, every 
thing would languiſh; when ſhe is ſecreted from 
the hive, the other bees loſe all care of poſterity, 
and make neither honey nor wax, ſo that the city 


| ſoon becomes deſolate and empty.—The reſt of the 


bees pay her the moſt dutiful reſpect, and follow her 
| wherever ſhe goes, or is carried from home. Her 
ſubjects perform their ſeveral functions without any 
inſtructions, and without giving her the leaſt trou- 
ble. Her only buſineſs is to people the hive ; and 
this ſhe fulfils fo perfectly, as well to deſerve the 
moſt honourable of all political titles, that of Parent 


of her country. To merit the love of her ſubjects, - 


it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould produce from ten to twelve 
thouſand children in the ſpace of feven weeks, and 
one year with another, from thirty to forty thou- 
ſand. She is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the other 
bees, by the form of her body, which 1s longer and 


__ 


flenderer. Her wings are ſhorter, in proportion to 


her length: in the other bees, they cover the whole 
body; 1n her, they terminate about halt way, at the 
third ring of her trunk. She. has, like the reſt, a 


fling and bladder of poiſon ; but is with much more 


difficulty provoked to uſe them ; though when ſhe 
does, the wound is larger and much more painful. 
The drones, or the thouſand huſbands of this ſingle 


queen, are found in the hive only from the begin- 
ning of May to the end of Fuly. Their number in- 


creaſes every day during that ſpace of time, and is 


! 


* 


_ 6 


| „„ | 
greateit when the queen is breeding; in a few days 
after which period they die a violent death. Tlieir 
way ot living is very different from the reſt : for ex 
cepiing the lingle moment when they pay their duty 


—— 


to the queen, they are quite idle, and enjoy a moſl 
luxurious farc; being fed only with the fineit honey, 


whereas the common bees live in a great meaſure 
upon wax. Thele go out early in the morning, 
and do not return till they are loaded with honev 
and wax, for the good of the ſociety. . The drones, 
on the contrary, do not go abroad till about eleven 
o'clock to take the air, and return punctually before 
fix at night. They have no ſtings, nor theſe long 
elattic teeth with which the other bees work up the 
honey ; nor thoſe kind of hollows, which ferve them 
tor baſkets to bring it home to the hive. The other 
bees, or the manufacturers (as we may call them) 
have an infinite number of ſtrange particularities 
about them, of which we can only impart a few to 
the reader. Their head ſeems triangular, and the 
point of the triangle is formed by the meeting of 
two long elaſtic teeth, which are concave on the in- 
fide. In the ſecond and third pair of their legs, is 
a part called the bruſh, of a ſquare figure, with it's 
outward ſurface poliſhed and ſleek, and it's inward 
hairy, like a common bruſh. With theſe two in- 
ſtruments they prepare their wax and honey. The 
materials of their wax lie in the form of duſt, upon 
the amina of flowers. When the bee would gather 
this duſt, ſhe enters into the flower, and takes it up 
by means of her bruſh, to which it eaſily adheres. 
She comes out all covered with it, ſometimes yel- 
low, ſometimes red, or according to the native 
colour of the duſt. If this duit be incloſed in the 
capſule of A flower, fhe pierces the capſule with 


| her long moveable teeth, and then ſhe gathers it. 
When it is quite loaded with duſt, ſhe rubs herſelf 


to collect it, and rolls it up in alittle maſs. Some- 
times ſhe performs this part of her buſineſs by the 
way; ſometimes the ſtays till ſhe comes to the hive. 
As ſoon as it is formed into a ball about the fize of 
a grain of pepper, ſhe lodges it in her baſket, and 


returns home with a joy proportionable to the 


quantity ſhe brings. The honey of the bees is 
found in the fame place with the wax. It is 


lodged in little reſervoirs, placed at the bottom of 
the flower. | 
4 C 
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Th' immortal line in ſore ſucceſhon reigns, 
The fortune of the fainily remains: 
And grandfires grandſons the long liſt contains. 

Beſides, not Egvpt, Iudia, 1Tedia more 
With {eryviie awe their idol King adore: 

While ne turvives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no d:viitons rent, 
But the great monarch's death diflolves the go- 

-..-verniment. - 
All goes to ruin, they the'nfelves contrive 
To rob the honey, ar 4 ſubvert the hive. 

The Ling preſides, his ubjects toll ſurveys, 

The ſervile rout thc:: careful Cæſar praile : 

Hin: they e-tol, they worthip him alone. 
They crowd his levees, at: i ſupport his throne: 
They raiſe hun cu their ſhoulders with a ſhout, 
And whe: their ſov'rcign's quarrel calls em out, 
His foes to mortal combat they defy, 

And think it honour at his feet to die. 

Induc'd by ſuch examples, ſome have taught 
That bees have portions of ethærial thought: 
Endu'd with particles of heav'nly fires, 

For God the whole created maſs inſpires: 
Thro' heav'n, and earth, and ocean's depth he 
| throws | | 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beaſts, and 
| fowls rc Ions 
With breath are quicken'd, and attract their fouls, 
Hence take the forms his preſcience did ordain, 
And into him at length reſolve again. 
No room is left for death, they mount the ſky, 
And to their own congenial planets fly. 
Now when thou haſt decreed to ſeize. 
. | 
And by prerogative to break their doors : 
With ſprinkled water firſt the city choke, 
And then purſue the citizens with ſmoke. 
Two honey harveſts fall in ev'ry year, 
Firſt, when the pleaſing Pleiades appear.— 
And ſpringing upwards ſpurn the briny ſeas, 
Again, when their affrighted quire ſurveys 


their 


— 


j 


—— ——— 


- 


And thro' the purple veins a paſſage find, 


The wat'ry Scorpion mend his pace behind, 

With a black train of ſtorms, and winter wind, 

They plunge into the deep, and ſafe preteQion 
find. b 

Prone to revenge, the bees, a wrathful race, 

When once provok d, aſſault th' aggreſſor's face: 


There fix their ſtings, and leave their ſouls be- 
„ hind. F | | 
But if a pinching winter thou foreſee, 2 
And would'ſt preſerve thy famiſh'd family; 
With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 


| And break the waxen walls to ſave the ſtate, 


For lurking lizards often lodge, by ſtealth, 
Within the ſuburbs, and purloin their wealth, 
And lizards ſhunning light, a dark retreat 
Have found in combs, and undermin'd the ſeat, 


Or lazy drones, without their ſhare of pain, 


In winter-quarters free, devour the gain: 
Or waſps infeſt the camp with loud alarms, 
And mix in battle with unequal arms: 


Or ſecret moths are there in filence fed, 


Or ſpiders in the vault 
ſpread. | ny | 
The more oppreſs'd by foes, or famine pin'd, 
The more increaſe thy care to ſave the ſinking 
ind,” jo i i ad 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hive 
And ſeek freſh forage to ſuſtain their tes: EO 
But To they ſhare with man one common 
fate, „ 
In health and ſickneſs, and in turns of ſtate; 
Obſerve the ſymptoms when they fall away, 
And languiſh with inſenſible decay. 1 
They 3 their hue, with haggard eyes they 
are, N 
Lean are their looks, and ſhagged is their hair: 


their ſnary webs have 


And crowds of dead, that never muſt return 


To their lov'd hives, in decent pomp are borne, 


Their friends attend the hearſe, the next relations 


mourn. 


The 


* O T E S. | 
Virgil, in ſpeaking of the riſing of the Pleiades, 
ſpeaks of them in the ſingular number, and that per- 
/ 6x 
T aygete 


fimul os terris oflendit honeflum 


I Plaas-— | | 

It is probable, that on the ancient globes this was a 
diſtin& conſtellation from Taurus, and reprefented 
by one of the ſiſters only, that named by Virgil. 
Aratus and Eraftethenes both ſpeak of it as diſtin 


0 


from Taurus; and 


infeſt them. 


N Or E 8. | 1 855 
0 the latter calls it Plezas, and not 


+ It is ſaid to be a vulgar error, that bees loſe 
their lives with their ſtings. 


} He now proceeds regularly to tell us, how to 
manage thoſe hives in which the honey is left for 
ſupporting the bees through the winter, and likewiſe 
enumerates the particular vermin, and plagues, that 
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The ſick, for air before the portal gaſp, 

Their feeble legs within each other claſp, 

Or idle in their empty hives remain, 

Benumb'd with cold, and liſtleſs of their gain. 

Soft whiſpers then, and broken ſounds are heard, 

As when the woods by gentle winds are ſtirr'd. 

Such ſtifled noiſe as the cloſe furnace hides, 

Or dying murmurs of departing tides. 

This when thou ſeeſt, Galbanean odours uſe, 

And honey in the ſickly hive infuſe. 

Thro' reeden pipes convey the golden flood, 

T' invite the people to their wonted food, 

Mix it with thicken'd juice of ſodden wines, 

And raifins from the grapes of P/ythian vines: 

To theſe add pounded galls, and roſes dry, 

And with Cecreptan thyme, ſtrong-ſcented centaury. 
A flower there is that grows in meadow ground, 

Amellus call'd, and eaſy to be found : 5 

For from one root the riſing ſtem beſtows 

A wood of leaves, and vi'let-purple boughs. 

The flow'r itſelf is glorious to behold, 

And ſhines on alfars like refulgent gold: 


. 


In this one art a ſure relief have found. 


— 


Sharp to the taſte, by ſhepherds near the ſtream 


Of Mella found, and thence they gave the name. 
Boil this reſtoring root in gen'rous wine, 

And ſet beſide the door the ſickly ſtock to dine. 
But if the lab'ring kind be wholly loſt, “ 

And not to be retriev'd with care or cot; 

ITis time to touch the precepts of an art, 

TH Arcadian maſter did of old impart : 

And how he ſtock'd his empty hives again, 
Renew'd with putrid gore of oxen flain. 

An ancient legend I prepare to ſing, 

And upward follow fame's immortal ſpring. 

For where with ſev'n-fold horns myſterious 


Nile, F 


* 


| Surrounds the ſkirts of Egypt's fruitful iſle, 


And where in pomp the ſun-burnt people ride, 

On painted barges, o'er the teeming tide, 

Which pouring down from Ethiopian lands, 

Makes green the foil with flime, and black proliſic 
fands; 7 3 


That length of region, and large tract of ground, | 


Firft, 


er . 


*The poet having already ſpoken of the ways of 
driving nox10us animals from the bees, and of the 
method of curing their diſeaſes; now proceeds to 
deſcribe the manner after which the tota] loſs of 
of them may be repaired ; which, he tells us, was 
_ practiſed by the Egypians. _ 

1 The commentators are prodigiouſly divided 

about the meaning of theſe four verſes. Dr.. Martyn 
takes Virgil to mean only a deſcription of the Delta 
or lower Egypt. Canopus is the weſt angle of that 
triangular region; Peliſium is the eaſt angle, being 
neareſt to Perſia, and the ſouth angle is the point 
where the Nile is divided to form the Delta. A. 
The circumſtance, . 

Uircum pictis vehitur ſua rura phaſelis, 
is a very agreeable picture of that country, which, 


during the inundation of the Nile, reſembles a valt 


level lake. 3535 „ 

T The Nile is the greateſt wonder of Egypt. As 
it ſeldom rains there, this river, which waters the 
whole country by 1t's regular inundations, ſupplies 
that defect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the 
rains of other countries; which made a poet ſay in- 
geniouſly, the Egyptian paſtures, how great ſoever 
the drought may be, never implore Jupiter for rain. 


To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 


into numberleſs canals, of a length an breadth pro- 

ortioned to the different ſituation and wants of the 
985 The Nile brought fertility every where with 
ies ſalutary ſtreams ; united cities one with another, 


——— 


5 * O f E 8. 
and the Aedilirranean with the Red Sea; maintain- 
ed trade at home and abroad, and fortified the king- 
dom againſt the enemy ; fo that it was at once the 
nouriſher and protector of Zgyp!, The fields were 
delivered up to it ; but the cities that were raifed 
with immenſe labour, and {tood like itlands in the 
midſt of the waters, look down with joy on the 
plains which were overflowed, and at the fame time 
enriched by the Nie. This is a general idea of the 
nature and effects of this river, ſo famous among 
the ancients. There cannot be a finer {ight than it 
affords at two ſeaſons of the year. For if a man 
aſcends ſoine mountain, or one of the largeſt pyra- 
mids of Grand Cairo, in the months of July and 


| Auguft, he beholds a vaſt fea, in which numberleſs 


towns and villages appcar, with feveral cauſevs 
leading from place to place, the whole interſperſed 
with groves and fruit trees, whoſe tops are only vi- 
ſible, all wlnch forms a delightiu] profpect.. "Fhis 
view is bounded by mountains and woods, Which 
terminate, at the utmoſt diſtance the eye can diſco- 
ver, the moſt beautiful horizon that can be imagi- 
ned. On the contrary, in winter, that is to ſay, 
in the months of Fanuary and Febriary, the whole 
country is like one continued ſcene of beautiful mea- 
dows,' whole verdure enamelled with flowers charms 
the eye. The ſpectator beholds, on every ſide, 
flocks and herds diſperſed over all the plains, with: 
infinite numbers of huſhandmen and gardeners. _ 
The air is then pertumed by the g eat quantity of 


bloſſoins- 
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i Firſt, in a place, by nature cloſe, they build And while his ons, Freud the ftream ſupplv'd, 
A narrow flooring, gutter'd, wall'd, and til'd. Thus mourning, to his mother Goddeſs cry d. 
In this, four windows ere contriv'd, that ſtrike, Mother Cyrene, mother, whoſe abode 
Lo the four winds oppos'd, their beams oblique. Is in the depth of this immortal flood: _ 
i A fteer of two years old they take, whoſe hcad ] V hat boets it, that from Phebus' loins I sprit. 
| Now fr with burnith'd horns begins to ſpread: The third by him and thee, from heav'n's high 
1 They {top his noitrils, while he ſtrives in vain | king? | | Cs 
To breatle frce air, and ſtruggles with his pain. O! where is all thy boaſted pity gone, 
j  Knock'd down, he dies: his bowels bruis'd within, | And promile of the ſkies to thy deluded for ? 
| Betray no wound on his unbroken ſkin, 4 Why didſt thou me, unhappy me, create: 
| Extended thus, in his obſcene abode Odious to Gods, and born to bt ter fate. 
| They leave the beat, but firſt ſweet flow'rs are Whom, ſcarce my theep, and ſcarce my painful) 
| ſtrow'd | plough, > | | 
7 Beneath his body, broken boughs and thyme, The needful aids of human life allow : 2 
A Ard pleaſing caſſia juſt renew'd in prime. JI So wretched is thy fon, to hard a mother thou. ! 
This mutt be done, ere ſpring makes equal day, Proceed, inhuman parent, in thy feorn, " 
When weltern winds on curling waters play: F _ Root up my trees, with blites deltroy my corn ; j 
Fre painted meads produce their flow'ry crops, My vineyards ruin, and my fheepfolds burn. 4 
} Or ſwallows twitter on the chimney tops. | Let looſe thy rage, let all thy ſpite be ſhewn, 
; The tainted blood in this cloſe priſon pent, Since thus thy hate purſues the praiſes of thy 
{ Begins to boil, and thro” the bones ferment. + \-: fon; = : 
| Then, wond'rous to behold, new creatures riſe, But from her moſſy bow r below; the ground, 1 
| A moving maſs at firſt, aud ſhort of thighs; _ | His careful mother heard the plaintive ſound, 
x Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, Encompaſs'd with her ſea-green tifters round. ; 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ſtings: ] One common work they ply'd ; their diſtaffs full 
And more and more affecting air, they try | With carded locks of blue {ran wool. 
Their tender pinions, and begin to fly. | Sp: with Dryms brown, and Xanthe fair, + : 


At length, like ſummer ſtorms from ſpreading | And ſweet Phylladice with long diſhevel'd hair: 


| clouds, Cydippe with Licorias, one a maid, 
i That burſt at once, and pour impetuous floods; {| And one that once had call'd Lucind's aid, 
Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows, Ci and Beroe, from one father both, | 
When from afar they gaul embattled foes; I Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour'd 
1 With ſuch a tempeſt thro' the ſkies they ſteer, cloth. Eo got EE 
| | And ſuch a form the winged ſquadrons bear. Opis the meek, and Dergpera proud, 
What God, O Muſe! this uſeful ſcience taught? | Ni/za lofty with Ligæa loud; 
„ Or by what man's experience was it brought? Thalia joyous, Ephyre the ſad, © | 
Sad Ariſtzus from fair Tempe fled, JI And feng once Diana's maid, 
His bees with famine, or diſeaſes, dead; I But now, her quiver left, to love betray'd. | 
On Peneus banks he ſtood, and near his holy 7 To theſe, Clymene the ſweet theft deelares 
| 8 Of Mare, and Yulcarn's unavailing cares: $ 


— —__ 


- | = <> And 
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| bloſſoms on the orange, lemon, and other trees; | ſimiles at the end, add an ornament and an elegance 
and is fo pure, that a wholſomer and more agreeable | likewiſe to the paſſage. It muſt be obſerved, that 
is not found in the world: ſo that nature, being | inſeQs cannot be generated by putrefaction; carca- 


then dead, as it were, in all other -chmates, ſeems | ſes are only a proper nidus and receptacle for their 
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to be alive only for ſo delightful an abode. young: and therefore, the ſemale parent chuſes 
| * This little deſcription of the ſpring diverfthes | there to lay her eggs, that the warmth of the fer- 
| the ſubject, and enlivens the dryneſs of the preced- | menting juices may help to hatch them. 
| ing paragraph. N } There are eighteen nymphs mentioned by V- 
h + Nothing can be expreſſed in a livelier manner, | gi in this account of Cyrene's grotto; including Cly- 
than this generation of the bees. Such lines as | mene and Cyrene herſelf. > 2 
theſe on a low and indeed a groſs ſubject, ſhew $ Some of the graver critics make an obſervation, 


Virgi's prodigious command of language; the two | which the ladies muſt needs think unjuſt and ſati- 
| | | rical, 
| N 


0 


8 * 


Tir d e t 
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And all the rapes of Gods, and ev'ry love, 
From ancient Chas: down to youthful e. 

Thus while the lings, the fiſters turn the wheel, 
Empty the woolly rack, and fill the reel. 
A mournful ſound again the mother hears, 
Again the mournful ſound invades the ſiſters' cars: 
Starting at once from their green ſédts, they riſe, 
Fear in their heart, amazement in their eyes, 
But Arethuſa leaping from her bed, 
Firſt lifts above the waves her beautcous head, 
And, crying from afar, thus to Cyrenc faid. 
O ſiſter! not with cauſcleſs tear poſſeſt, 
No ſtranger voice diſturbs thy tender breaſt, 
"Tis Ariſtæus, tis thy darling ſon, 
Who to his careleſs mother makes his moan. 
Near his paternal {tream he ſadly ſtands, 
With down-caſt eyes, wet cheeks, and folded hands: 
Upbraiding heav'n from whence his lineage came, 
And cruel calls the Gods, and cruel thee, by name. 

rene, mov'd with love, and ſeiz'd with tear, 

Cries out, conduct my fon, conduct him here : 


| 
1 


— 


V 
rical. When Dido gives a feaſt to Ancds, her 
phy ſic ian pas entertains the company, which was 
chiefly compoſed of men and ſtrangers, with a ſong 
on a philoſephical ſubject. But, ſay they, where 
['irgil introduces a nymph ſinging to her miſtreſs | 
Cyrene, and to her fellow virgins, ſhe deſcribes to 
them the loves of Mars and Venus: the dulcia furta | 
were the ſubject that ſweetened their labours at the 
loom. The poet hints at the topics which employ 
the converſation of tho ladies when they are alone 
by themſelves. "The conmentators, who make 
ſich unfair reflections, mult doubtleſs. be a ſet of 
ill-bred, abuſive fellows, that know very little of 
the world, and leſs of the ladies. | | 
* The deſcent of 4r:/?&15s into the earth, is found- 
ed on an ancient ſuperſtition of the /Zgvptians. Ser- 
wits tells us, that on certain days facred to the Nye, 
boys born of holy parents, were delivered to the. 
nymphs by the prieſts; who, when they were grown 
up, and returned back, reported, that there were 
groves under the carth, and an immenſe water con- 
taining all things, and from whence cvery thing 1s 
procreatecd. | | 
+ This is one of the moſt ſublime paſſages in 
Virgil, Nothing can ſtrike the imagination more 
ſtrongly, than to conceive a perſon entering the 


bowels of the earth, and at once hearing and ſceing | w 
than perhaps any one in this age. 


the molt celebrated rivers in the world burſting forth 

from their ſeveral ſources. The rough and more 

amazing ſcenes of rocks, caves, and altars which 
. | 


1 


| 


— 


| 
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ning and ſinging the loves of the Gods. 


Tis lawful for the vouth, deriv'd from Gods, 
To view the ferrets of our deep abodes. 

At once ſhe wav'd her hand on either fide, 

At once the ranks of {welling {treams divide.“ 
Iwo ruing heaps of liquid cryital ftand, 

And leave a ſpace betwixt, of empty and. 

Thus fafe receiv'd, the downward track he treads, 
Which to his mother's wat'ry palace leads. | 


| With wond ring eyes he views the {ecret {tyre 
Of lakes, that pent in hollow caverns roar. 


He hears the crackitng found of coral woods, 
And fees the ſecret ſource of fubterrancan foods. 
Aud where, diſtinguifh'd in their fey*ral cells, 
The fount of Phaſes, and of Lycrus dwells ; - 


Where {wift Erpers in his bed appears, + 
; ads P! ) 
And Zier his majeſtic forchcad gears, 


Whence Anis flows, and Hypanis, profound, 
Breaks thro' th' oppoling rocks with raging found. 
Where Ps firſt iſlues from his dark abodes, £ 


. And, awful in his cradle, rules the floods, 


Iwo 


— 
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Ariſtaus paſſes through, are at laſt finely ſoftened by 


the kind reception he mects with from his mother, 
and the beautiful appearance of the nymphs ſpin— 
Fucdſ- 


torius has a deſcent into the earth in fearch of me- 


tals, where, no doubt, he had Vigil in his eye; and 


in which he has been followed by Dr. Garth. 
his paſſage cannot be better explained than by 

quoting the follow ing words from Mr. Spence in his 

Pclymetts : “ But there is another thing in it, with 


which I am not yet ſatisfied; and that is, Hirgil's 
calling the 7% here, the mott violent of all rivers. 
I know one of the molt celebrated and mott in- 


genious writers of our age has endeavourcd to ſoften 
this, by underſtanding it only of the rivers in /taly, 
But, not to inquire at all whether the 17 be really 
the moſt violent of all the rivers in /zaly) how can 
Virgil be underſtood of the rivers of one country 
only, where he is expreſly ſpeaking of all the rivers 
of the world? and of one common point, from 


whence all their ſources were anciently ſuppoſed to 


be derived ?—l am not quite clear as to that expreſ- 
ſion, replied Pel{ymet:s ; but to anfwer you as tar as 


b . o - 
I can, I muſt give you the opinion of a man whom 


you both know; and whoſe name I need not men- 
tion to you, when I have told you it is the perſon 
who underitands /7rg:1 in a more maſterly manner, 
It is his opinion 


| (with all the modeſty, with which he generally offers 
his opinions) that the difficulty you mention may 


4 D 


pollibly 


poſſibly de got over, by the expreſſion joined with 
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Two golden horns on his la-ge front he wears, 
And his grim face a bull's reiemolance bears. 
With rapid courſe he feeks the ſacred main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fruitfu' plain. 

Now to the court arriw'd, th? admiring ſon 
Behkolds the vaulted roofs of Pery itone, 
Nox to his mother Goddeſs tells Vis grief, ; 
Which the wit! pity hears, and promiſes relief. 
Th' otti-tous nymphs, attending in a ring. 
With water drawn from their perpetual ſpring, 
From earthly dregs his boy purity, | 
And rub his temples, with fine towels dry: 
Then load the tables with a lib'ral feaſt, 


And honour with full bowls their friendly gueſt. 


The ſacred altars are involv'd in ſmoke, 


And the bright quire their kindred G ds invoke. 


Iwo bowls the mother fills with Haan wine, 
Then thus, let theſe be pour'd with rites di- 


„ ne, | 0 
To the great author of our wat'ry line. 
To father Ocean, this; and this, ſhe ſaid, 

Be to the nymphs his ſacred ſiſters paid, 
Who rule the wat'ry plains, and hold the wood- 
land ſhade. | a 

She ſprinkled thrice with wine the veſtal fire, 
Thrice to the vaulted roof the tjames aſpire. 
Rais d with fo bleſt an omen, the begun, 

With words like theſe to chear her drooping ſon. 
In the Carpathian bottom makes abode | 


The ſhepherd of the ſeas, a prophet and a God 


High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 
His azure carr and finny courſers guides: 
Proteus his name; to his Pallenian port,“ 

{ ſee from far the weary God reſort. 

Him, not alone, we river Gods adore, 

But aged Nereus hearkens to his lore, 

With ſure foreHght, and with unerring doom, 
He ſees what is, and was, and is to come. 


This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His ſcaly flocks, that graze the wat'ry deep. 


—— 


| I hus ſurely bound, yet be not overbold, 


* 


— 


Implore his aid, for Proteus only knows. 

The ſecret cauſe, and cure of all their woes. 
But firſt the wily wizard mult be caught, 
For unconſtrain d he nothing tells for nought; þ$ 
Nor is with pray'rs, or bribes, or flatt'ry bought. 
Surprize him firit, and with hard fetters bind, 
Then all his frauds will vaniſh into wind. 
I will myſelf conduct thee on thy way, 

When next the ſouthing ſun inflames the day : 
When the dry herbage thirſts for dews in vain, 
And ſheep in ſhades avoid the parching plain. 
Then will I lead thee to his ſecret ſeat, £/ 
When weary with his toil, and ſcorch'd with heat, 
The wayward fire frequents his cool retreat. 

His eyes with heavy ſlumber overcaſt, 
With force invade his limbs, and bind him faſt : 


The ſlipp'ry God will try to looſe his hold: 

And various forms aſſume, to cheat thy fight ; 

And with vain images of bealts affright, _ 

With foamy tuſks will ſeem a briſtly boar, 

Or imitate the lion's angry roar ; | 

Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnares, 

Or hiſs a dragon, or a tiger {ares : 

Or with a wile, thy caution to betray, 

In fleeting ſtreams attempt to ſlide away. 

But thou, the more he varies forms, beware 

To ſtrain his fetters with a ſtricter care: 

Till tiring all his arts, he turns again 

To his true ſhape, in which he firſt was ſeen, 
This ſaid, with near ſhe her ſon anoints, 

Infuſing vigour thro' his mortal joints: 

Down from his head the liquid odours ran, 

He breath'd of heav'n, and look'a above a man, 

Within a mountain's hollow womb, there lies 

A large receſs, conceal'd from human eyes; 

Where heaps of billows, driv'n by wind and tide, 

In form of war, their wat'ry ranks divide, 

And there, like centries ſet without the month 

abide ; | 875 


A ſtation | 


— —„—-— 


T | 


it ; per pinguia culta. The molt violent rivers in 
the world are fuch as run, or fall, through a chain 
of mountains; and (not to ſpeak of any of the 
Apennine rivers, or rather torrents, in /raly itſelf) the 
Iſar which we crols fo often in the two or three laſt 
days journey before we enter Ita), is (in all that 
part of it's courſe.) much more violent and more 


diſturbed than the Po: but the Pe, you know, very 


foon after it's ſource, flows on through the vale of 
Piedment, and afterwards traverſes all the rich vale 


— 


N O-T-E-S. 
of Lombardy. "Theſe are the pinguia culta, which 
Virgil ſpeaks of : almoſt the whole courſe of the Po 
is through ſuch rich low ground: and perhaps there 
may not be any river in the world, which has 
| almoſt all it's courſe through ſo fat and rich a ſoil, 
which is ſo violent as the Po is. 

—  Polymetis, Dial. 14, p. 232. 

* "This fable of Proteus is imitated by Virgil, from 
the fourth book of the Odyſſey ; where Menelaus is 
ſent to conſult the ſame deity, by the advice and 
aſliſtance of his own daughter . 
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BOOK IV. 


ͤ— A_A__S 


1 


A ſtation ſafe for ſhips When tempeſts roar, 

A ſilent harbour, and a cover'd ſnore. 

Secure within reſides the various God, 

And draws a rock upon his dark abode. 

Hither with ſilent ſteps, ſecure from ſight, _ 

The Goddefs guides her ſon, and turns him from 
the light: 

Herſelf involv'd in clouds, precipitates her flight. 
* was noon ; the ſultry dog-ſtar from the ſky 

Scorch'd Inian ſwains, the rivell'd graſs was dry; 

The ſun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood, 

And darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud: 

When weary Proteus, from the briny waves, 

Retir'd for ſhelter to his wonted caves : 

His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 

And rolling round him, ſpirt the bitter ſea.“ 

Unwieldily they wallow firſt in oo ze, 

Then in the ſhady covert ſcek repoſe. : 

Himſelf their herdſman, on the middle mount, 

Takes of his muſter'd flocks a juſt account. 

So, ſeated on a rock, a ſhepherd's groom + 

Surveys his ev'ning flocks returning home : 

When lowing calves and blcating lambs, from 

- Tar, | | | 

Provoke the prouling wolf to nightly war. 

Th' occaſion offers, and the youth complies, 

For ſcarce the weary God had clos'd his eyes ; | 

When ruſhing on, with ſhovts, he binds in chains 

The drowſv prophet, and his limbs conſtrains. 

He not unmindful of his uſual art, 

Firſt in diflemblcd fire attempts to part: 

Then roaring beaſts and running ſtreams he 

tries, | £ | 
And wearies all his miracles of lies: 
But having ſhifted ev'ry form to ſcape, 


GENES | 3 5 
Convinc'd of conqueſt, he reſum'd his ſhape; 


= 4 


q 


1 


And thus, at length, in human accent ſpoks: 
Audacious youth, what madneſs could provoke 
A mortal man t'invade a ſleeping God? 
What bus'neſs brought thee to my dark abode ? 
To this, th' audacious youth, Thou know it full 


1 | well | 


My name and bus'neſs, God, nor need I tell: 

No man can Proteus cheat; but, Proteus, leave 
Thy traudful arts, and do not thou deceive. 
Following the Gods command, I come t'implore 
Thy help, my periſh'd people to reſtore. 

The ſeer, who could not yet his wrath aſſwage, _ 
Roll'd his green eyes, that ſparkled with his rage; 


| And gnaſh'd his teeth, and cry'd, No vulgar God 


Purſues thy crimes, nor with a common rod. 


| Thy great miſdeeds have met a due reward, 


And Orpheus? dying pray'rs at length are licard, 
For crunes not his, the lover Joſt his life, 


And at thy hands requires his murder'd wife: 


Nor {if the fates aſſiſt not) canſt thou 'fcap”: 
The juſt revenge of that intended rape. 

To ſhun thy lawleſs luſt, the dying bride, 
Unwary, took along the river's fide; 

Nor at her heels perceiv'd the deadly ſnaks.. 
That keeps the bank, in covert of the brake. 
But ail her fellow nymphs the mountains tear 


| With loud laments, and break the yielding air: 


The realms of Auer, renurmur'd all around, 
And echoes to th' 41/ran ſhores rebound. 
Th' unhappy huſband, kuſband now no hung, 
Did on his tuneful harp his loſs deplore, 
And ſought, lis mournful mind with muse to 
reftore,:: ENT | 
On thee, dear wife, in deſarts all alone, d 1 
He call'd, ſigh'd, fung, his griefs with dey bepur, + 
Nor were they finuh'd with the ferting fun, | 
| | | Ev'n 


9 


- 


— —— 


. 


* 'The circumſtance of theſe monſters ſcattering 


the ſpray of the ſea about them, greatly enlivens this 
beautiful ſea-piece, _ „„ a ons: 
t Virgil has imitated Homer ſo nicely in his ad- 


venture witn Proteus, that he has not forgot this 


mile of the thepherd, in his copy. Lupos acuunt is 
 wond:; fully expreſſive, and ſhort. 5 

I /irgii does not at length deſcribe the ſer— 
pents ſtinging and killing Eurydice. This from the 
pen of a lefſer genius, would have taken up twenty 
lines. He contents himſelf with ſaying—alta non 


vidit herba; and adds immediately, 

At quoxus æqualis Dryadum. : | 
S There are few things in the ancient poetry 
more moving than the ſtory of Orpheus and £urydice. 


| 


1 


ne was to pollefs his beauty, or loſe her for ever: 


| N. r S. 
It hath acquired new beauties by falling into the 
hands of the tender and patlionate Vigis,; and 1s 


2 11» 


—— —ꝛ 


told by him in ſo melting a {train, that iome of the 


touches he hath given it can hardly be read without 
tears. When we are wrought up to fuch a.temper,. 
it naturally leads us to compathonate the bard fate 


of the unhappy lovers; and we begin to feel ſome 


indignation at the captious condition, upon which: 


not to look at his loved Eurydice. 
capricious! unbefitting the jult brother ot de, and. 
unlike the bounties of a divine, unevious nature: 


than appears: ſome truth in liſe or morals that lies. 
latent under this cQrcumitance of the tale, — The 
- . great. 
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Arbitrary and: 


unleſs indeed there be ſomething elſe under{tood. 


; 


an 


R 
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—— 


e _— 


. n TO the da Th don Ty 10s Or the — night 
i tet { Gk I war l ro tore {75 void ot Tight : 
And dar'd amid} the tremoling gnotts to fing, 


And jtood bat fore tht inexorable king. 

Th infernu troops like paſting Mhadows glide, 

Aid, uy ning, Crowd the (weet muſtcian's fide. 

2p tiocks of birds, when dtiv'n by ſtorms or night, 
„cli to the forcit with fo thic * a flight: 

de matrons, children, and th unmarry'd maid, 

ihe nighty heroes more inajettio ſhade, 

400 youths on fun'ral piles before their parents 

A 
All theſe: Cioytrs: bounds with ſqualid reeds, 
XVith muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds ; 


And bajetul Styx encompaſſes around, 


Vith nine flow eirchng ſtreams th' unnappy 
| ground. | 

'n from the depths of hell the damn. d ady ance, 

93 h* internal manſions nodding ſeem to dance : 

"The gaping three-mouth'd dog torgets to inar}, 

I he furics hearken, and their ſnakes UNCUT: : 

ien feerns no more his pain to feel, 

But leans attentive on his ſtanding whe: 
All dangers paſt, at length the lovely bride 

In ſafety goes, with her melodious guide; 


Longing the common light again to ) ſhar 6 


And draw the vital breath of upper air: 

He firtt, and cloſe behind him follow'd the, 

For ſuch was Proſerpine's ſevere decree. 

When ttrong defires th? impatient youth invade, 
By little caution and much love betray'd 


NOT E-$ 
great and unhappy Lord / ei“, w ho was Endble 
of the incongruity, has given an explication of the 
fable; but ſeems not to have hit upon the real 


meaning. What he ſays is entertaining and beau- 


tiful: for he was a ſpirit of that high order that 90 


ingenioufly wrong, and who cannot err without in- 


OS 
{truction. But we 1mncline to think that the moral 


of the fiction is rather to be learned at an ordinary 


muſic- mecting, or an unmcaning opera, than, where 
his lordſhip directs us, in the recelies ef an abſtruſe 
p! Mloſophy.. (Ji pheus's miſſrass was muſic. The 
powers of it are enchanting. It lulls the reafon, and 
raiſes the fancy 1n ſo agrecable a manner, that we 
forget ourſelves while it Jaſts, "The mind turns 
ditlolute and gay, and hugs Helt 1 in ct the deluding 
proſpects and fond wines of golden dream. 


— 
Whiltt eve ry accent is Warbled over 12 A charming 


voice, a filly ſong appears found morality, and the 


very words of the opera paſs tor ſenſe, in preſence 

of ther accompaniment. But no ſooner does the 

Muti” ceaſe, than the . charm is undone, and the 

og appear. The firſt ſober look we take off 
6 


| With rage er d, altoniſh'd with iurprite; 


A fault which eaſy pardon might receive, 
Were lovers judges, or could! het forgive. 
For ncar the confines of etherial light, 

And longing for the glimm'ring of a fight, 
ITh' unwary lover caſt his eyes behind, 
Forgetful of the law, no master of his mind. 
Straight all his hopes exhal d in empty ſmoke, 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. 
Thirce flaſhes of blue! ight' ning Fave the lign 
Ot cov'nants broke, three peals of thunder join. +. 
Then thus the bride, What fury f:12' d on thoe, 
Enhappy man! to loſe thyſelf and mc: 

Dragg' 4 Pack again by cruel deitinies 
And 1101 ſhumber ſhut my ſwimming eye 
And now farewell, involv'd in thades of n EY 

For ever Lam raviſh'd from thy 11: he. 
In vain I reach my feeble hands, to join 

In {weet embraces ; ah! no Lager thine 
She 111d, and from his eyes the Heeting _ d 
Retir'd like fubtle ſmoke diba in alr; 5 
And left her hopeleſs lover in de pair. 

In vain, with folding arms, the youth aſſay 4 
To ſtop her flight, andRrain the flying th: ale ; 
He prays, He raves, all means in vain he tree, 


But the. FeLurn'd no more to bleſs his longing 
eyes. | 

Nor wand th” Fr EB ferry-man once more 

Be brib'd to wait him e the farther ſhore. 

What ſhould he do, why twice had loft his low? 

What notes invent, what new putitions move? 


Cn | 


! Tor 
1 


— FER K 


* 
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NAA + 
it breaks the ſpell; and we are ed back with 
{ome regret to the common dull road of life, When 
the florid illuſion is vaniſhed. | 
Ihe philoſophic Goddeſs of Dacthius hay it g re- 
lated the ſtory of Orphens, uo when hie had recs - 
vered his wife from the dominions of death, loft h 
again by looking back upon her in the contioes of 
light, concludes with a very elegant and forctv's 
applic ation 3 whoever you arc a ons to d 
vate vour mind to the Illuminations of heaven, cos. 
ſider yourſelves as repreſented in this fable; for h. 
that is once ſo far overcome, as to turn back his 
towards the infernal caverns, loſes, at the fr{t ght, 
all that influence that attracted him on high. 

+ Terque fragor flagnis auditus Avernis, a+ 
the original very finely. A certain difmal and hollow 
ſound was heard through the vaults of hell. Son r 
imagine, but we think groundlefsly, that it was the 
ſhout of ghoſts rejoicing for FEurydice's return. 
Surely the other ſenſe is far the more poctical and 
more ſtrongly imagined. 
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Her ſoul already was conſign'd to fate, 

And ſhiv'ring in the leaky ſculler fat. 

For ſev'n continu'd months, if fame ſay true, 
The wretched ſwain his forrows did renew; 
By S:rymon's freezing ſtreams he ſat alone, 
The rocks were mov'd to pity with his moan : 

Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his 
| wrongs, | 
Fierce tigers couch'd aroun 

ing tongues. 
So cloſe in poplar ſhades, her children gone, 
The mother mghtingale laments alone ;* - 
Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had found, and 
| thence, =: | | . | 
By ſtealth, convey'd th' unfeather'd innocence. _ 
But ſhe ſupplies the night with mournful ſtrains, 
And melancholy muſic fills the plains, 
Sad Orpheus thus his tedious hours employs, 
Averſe from Venus and from nuptial joys. 
Alone he tempts the frozen floods, alone | 
Th' unhappy climes, where ſpring was never 
known; :; 7 
He mourn'd his wretched wife, in vain reſtor'd, 
And Pluto's unavailing boon deplor'd. 

The Thracan matrons, who the youth accus'd 
Of love diſdain'd, and marriage rites refus'd, 
With furies and nocturnal orgies fir'd, | 
At length, againſt his ſacred life conſpir'd. 
Whom ev'n the ſavage beaſts had ſpar'd, they 

„ OY = 

And ſtrew'd his mangled limbs about the field; 

Then, when his head, from his fair ſhoulders 
mm. 5 

Waſh'd by the waters, was on Hebrus born; 

Ev'n then his trembling tongue invok'd his 
bride; | x | 

With his laſt voice, Eurydice, he cry'd, 

Eurydice, the rocks and river-banks reply'd. 


d, and loll'd their fawn- 


Sha broken bowels and the bloated ſkin, f 


gave, nor more he ſad, 
But in the billows plung'd his hoary head; 
And where he leap'd, the waves in circles widely 
{pread. 7 | 
The nymph return'd, her drooping fon to chear, 
And bade him baniſh his ſapeitlious tear ; | 
For now, fad the, the cavie is known from 
whence „ | | 
Thy woe ſucceeded, and for what offence ; 
Ihe nymphs, companions of th' unhappy maid, 
This punithment upon thy crimes have laid; 
And ſent a plague among thy thriving bees, 

With vows and fi 
deatey 
The ſoft Napæan race will ſoon repent 
Iheir anger, and remit the puniſhment : 

The ſecret in an eaſy method lies; 
Select four brawny bulls for ſacrifice, 
Which on Lycans graze, without a gui le, 
And four fair heifers yet in yoke untry'd ; 
For theſe, four altars in their temple rear, 

And then adore the woodland pow'rs with pray'r. 
From the ſlain victims, pour the ſtreaming bloud, 
And leave their bodies in the ſhady wocd: 

Nine mornings thence, Lethean poppy bring, 


This anſwer Proteus g 


I' appeaſe the manes of the poet's king: 


And to propitiate his offended pride, 


| A fatted calf, and a black ewe provide: 


This finiſh'd, to the former woods repair, 
His mother's precepts he performs with care, 
The temple viſits, and adores with pray'r. 
Four altars raiſes, from his herd he culls, 
For ſlaughter, four the faireſt of his bulls ; 
Four heifers from his female {tore he took, 
All fair, andall unknowing of the yoke. 


Nine mornings thence, with ſacrifice and pray'rs, 


The pow'rs aton'd, he to the grove repairs. 
Behold a prodigy ! for from within 


A buz- 


IE 


—— — 
— 


N O TES. 0 
* Is not Proteus too great a poet in this ſimile? 
Perhaps it may be ſaid by ſome critics, that 
though the epiſode of Orpheus and Eurydice be ſo 
admirable in itſelf, that we thank the poet for hav- 
ing introduced it at any rate; yet, after all is it not 
ſlitched in a little inartificially? Is it to be con- 
ceived that Proteus, who, being made a priſoner, 
and ſpeaking by conſtraint, is in no very good 
humour, ſhould tell this long ſtory (which is not 
very material to the point neither) to entertain 
Ariſtæus, who has offered that violence to him? 
Was it not enough to inform him, that his miſ- 
fortune was occaſioned by ZEurydice's death, with- 


— 
— 


NOTE $ 
out telling all theſe circumſtances conſequent to 
it? To this it may be replied, that it is more 


| material to the point than is commonly imagined, 


Theſe conſequences greatly aggravate the guilt of 
 Ariſtzus ; and ſo it was proper enough, if not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, to recite them. Dr. Trapp fays, 
he would not Joſe this epiſode, to be the author of 
all the beſt criticiſms that evcr were, or ſhall bc, 
written upon the claflics. Ges BE 

1 Obſerve how the ; Poet has varied his expreſ- 


ſions on a ſubject ſo difficult to be ornamentally ex- 
Preſſed as this birth of the bees, for, 


| 


No. 18. | 


8 liquefata 


4 * 


, 112 Ke „ | 
ppliant pray'rs the; powers ap- 


-_ 2465+ he - 


And of the waxen work of lab'ring bees; 
While mighty Cz/ar, thund'ring from afar, 8 | 


one of the Sirens, who were Goddeſſes of indolence 


OE III oo nd a 
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A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms, 

Straight iſſue thro! the ſides aſſembling ſwarms, 

Dark as a cloud they make a wheeling flight, 

Then on a neighb'ring tree deſcending light; 

Like a large cluiter of black grapes they ſnow, 

And make a large dependance trom the bough, 

Thus have I tung of fields, and flocks, and 

trees, | 


Seeks on Euphrates banks the ſpoils of war: 


— 


— « — 


| N G F E S. „ 
ique facto baum per viſcera tet 
et ruptis effervere cſtis —— &C. | 
is quite newly expreſſed from what it was before in 
the paſſage above; | 
Interea teneris tepefattus in offebus humor. | 
* "There may be a propriety in this that is not 
generally remarked. Naples was a town of indo- 
tence and pleaſure, and was therefore, as ſome 
ſuppoſe, ſaid to have been founded by Parthenope, 


and pleaſure. 
Improba firen 
Defidia —— 
Otioſa Neapolis. 


——_— i. 


— 4 


With conqu'ring arts aſſerts his country's cauſe, 
With arts of peace the willing people draws : 

On the glad earth the golden age renews, 

And his great father's path to heav'n purſues, 
While I at Naples paſs my peaceful days,“ 
Affecting ſtudies of leſs noily praiſe ; + 

And bold, thro”. youth, beneath the beechen ſhade, 
The lays of ſhepherds and their loves have play'd, + 


— 


NOTES: | 
This idea too makes the contraſt between Augn/tus 
and Virgil much the ſtronger. 

+ Some critics are of opinion that the four con- 


cluding lines of the Gezrgics, illo Virgilium, &c. 


&c. are of the ſame ſtamp and character with the 


four juſtly exploded ones, which are prefixed to the 


Aneid. Audaxque juventa is, they think, an expreſ- 
ſion entirely unworthy of Virgil, and a mere botch, 
Certainly nothing can be a more complete and ſub- 
lime concluſion than that compliment to Auguftus--- 
Viamque affeftat Olymps. 5 

t Each book of Virgil's Georgrcs is in a different 


ſtile (or has a different colouring) from all the reſt. 


That of the firſt is plain; of the ſecond, various; 


of the third, grand; and of the fourth, pleaſing. 
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WORKS or VIRGIL, 


The Famous ROMAN POET. 
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The FIN 8 T PA 8 OR A 8 


TITYRUS and MELIB&UsS. 


ARGUMENT 


The occaſion of the firſt Paſtoral was thts. When Auguſtus had /ettled in the 
Roman empire, that he might reward his veteran troops for their paſt ſer- 
dice, he diſtributed among them all the lands that lay about Cremona and 
Mantua: turning out the Tight owners for having fided with his enemies. 
Virgil was a fufferer among the reſt ; who afterwards recovered has eſtate 
by Mzcenas's interceſſion, and as an inſtance of has gratitude, compoſed the 
following Paſtoral; where he ſets out hs own good fortune in the perſon of 
Tityrus, and the catamittes of his Mantuan neighbours in the character 


of Melibarus. 


5 ee e e 
B ENE AT H the ſhade which beechen boughs diffuſe, 
D You, Tityrus, entertain your ſilvan muſe: . 5 
5 ” 7 Oo. 1535 Round 
V e 8 
What Virgil here introduces himſelf under, the perſon of Tihrus; and that he 
vxote this Paſtoral upon the recovery of his lands near Mantua, granted back A by 
8 | 7 8 : | OE/aVIKS 
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Round the wide world in bani{hment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home: CEN 
While {lretel'd at caſe you ling your happy loves; 
| | And Amari hills the ſhady groves“. oP 
1 | --- TITYRUS; 


A. 


— 


— 3 
» _ 


N OA I ES. 
OZavins Ceſar, after they had been taken from him, in conſequence of the battle at 
Philipp, is pretty well agreed on ail bands; and we need not enlarge upon it. The 

_ great queſtion is, whether thoſe fictious names, Amary!/lzs, and Galatca, are tO be taken 
literally, for two ſucceſkve miſtreſſes of TH; or allegorically, the one for the city of 

| Rome, the other for that of Mantua? We agree with Ryzys in the former opinion: the 
allegory is indefenſible for ſeveral reaſons by him alledged. Thoſe urged tor it are 
riſing, and merely conjectural at beſt: but thoſe againſt i: are unanſwerable. The 
poet twice in this eclogue calls Rome by it's own name; and though he does not directly 

5 name Mantua; yet he twice refers to it, and calls it a city. But now to confound the 

1 allegory with the literal ſenſe, is incongruous and ridiculous; and contrary to the 

| practice of all judicious writers. Thoſe who contend for the allegory are ſo hard 
preſſed by theſe inconſiſtencies ; that in this verſe ſome of them are forced to change 
Amarillis into Galatea, contrary to the faith of all copies : which 1s a licence not to be 
endured. But it is very good, and excellent ſenſe, the other way: as it will appear to 

any one, who attentively conſiders the coherence of the whole dialogue. Thoſe names 
therefore are to be taken literally, as beautifully ſpecifying the circumſtance of time; and 
adding a poetical grace to the narration, by the intermixture of love affairs with it. We 
are much deceived, if that (though ſomething) be the only, or even the chief thing 
intended. We apprehend him to infinuate, that his old miſtreſs Galalea was of Brutus's 
party; and his new one Amarillis of Octaviuss. So that by changing miſtreſſes he hints 
at his changing parties; and, in conſequence of it, leaving Marina, and going to Rome. 
Let the reader conſider the following verſes, in which he gives the reaſon of that 
conduct. Ver. 32, Cc. | 1 8 
Namque (fatebor enim) dum me Galatca tencbat ; 
Nec fpes livertatis erat, nec cura peculi, Sc. 
To— Acre Ya. „ 
And afterwards; ver. 41. Sc. Quid facerem ? &c. to ſubmillite lauros. Nor does this 
reflect upon his honour: for what had a private perſon to do in that caſe, but ſubmit to 
the conqueror ? Eſpecially ſince it was plain that the commonwealth was deſtroyed, and 
the liberty of Rome loſt; and the only queſtion was, which tyrant was moſt tolerable ? 
One of his miſtreſſes therefore would have had him continue his attachment to Brutus's 
party, though he himſelf was dead; the other perſuaded him to do as he did. This, 
we think, will clear the whole matter; though no commentator takes notice of it. 
The muſical inſtruments uſed by ſhepherds were at firſt made of oat and wheat 
ſtraw; then of reeds and hollow pipes of box; afterwards of leg bones of cranes, horns 
ot animals, metals, &c. 1 
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1 3K U-S, 
Theſe bleſſings, friend, a Deity beſtow'd: * 


For never can I deem him leſs than God. 
The tender firſtlings of my woolly breed 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. ; 1 
He gave my kine to graze the flow'ry plain; 
And to my pipe renew'd the rural ſtrain. 

M:E EIB US 

I envy not your fortune, but admire, 
That while the raging ſword and waſteful fire 
Deſtroy the wretched neighbourhood around, 
No holtile arms approach your happy ground. 
Far diff rent is my fate: my feeble goats 
With pains I drive from their forſaken cotes : . 
And this you lee I ſcarcely drag along, | ä 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young; 3 
( (The hope and promiſe of my failing fold.) 
My loſs by dire portents the Gods foretold: 

For had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 
Yon riven oak, the faireſt of the green, 
And the hoarſe raven, on the blaſted bough, 
By croaking from the left preſag'd the coming blow. 


But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 


Preſery'd your fortunes in that fatal hour! 
= TITYRYS. 
Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome T 
'Like Mantua, where on market-days we come, > 
And thither drive our tender lambs trom home. 0 } 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs: es 
And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the lels. 


3 


But 


— — — 
„ — —— 
— a 


To „„ 
* This is pretty high flattery. O#&avius had not yet receiie divine honours, which 
were afterwards beſtowed on him: but Virgil ſpeaks as if he were already deified. This 
was the language of the courtiers of that time. 2 
1 This manner of ſpeaking of Rome, has the true paſtoral ſimplicity in it, 
No. 18. 2.48 
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zut cou DUTY towns, compar 'd with her. - Appear 
ke rubs, chen lofty cyprefies are near, ® 


MELTROVUS. 


hat great occalion call d you hence to Rome? 


TITY RUS. 


Freedom, which came a at length, tho flow to come: 
Nor She my {earch ol liberty begin, 
3: lack hairs were chang” d upon my chin, 
Nor Amarilts would vo! achfaſe a look, + 
Fill es s meaner bonds I broke. 


Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely {wain, 


E? 


3 
| 
— 
* 
— 
8 
— 


1 {ov ght not freedom, nor aſpir'd d to gain: 


Tho' many a victim lrom my folds was . 
And many a cheeſe to country markets brought - 


Yet all the little that I got, Lt; 5ent, 


And {t11] return“ «4 as empty as ent 


M E L. [ B TE U . 
We flood amaz'd to fee our miltreſs mourn; 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd 2 your return: 
We wondrd why ſhe kep X her fruit ſo long, 
Lor Re ens 10 late th ungatl ICT d apples bung; 
But now the wonder coales, fince Iſee | 


Cpt them only, T. , lor thee. 


. 1 — 


N-- QF -&. 

* Not only different in magnitude, but in kind, ſay the commentators. 

8 ul critics imagine that the poet meant Nome by Amarillis, and Mani. 
All juſtly looks on 1 allegorical inter pretations as trifles, TN 
rejccts them for the follou ing reaſons, 1. As the poet has twice mentioned Kone ex- 
preſs, and by it's proper name, in this eclogue, what could induce him to ca oh E 
ſometimes Rome, and ſometimes Aumarillis? 2. He diſtinguiſhes Galazca from Mantus: 
allo; when he ſays, that whilit he was a ſlave to Galatea, he had no profit front! 
cheeles which he mac - Trav that N city. 3. If we admit the allegory, that 
verie Mira 4. curd WOO ML Aft , is lage Rtrica ble. ds SEFULHS has laid it Gown AS a rule 
kant ue arg not to unde ritand a any thing in the Bucelics figuratively, that is, alle o- 


hs. dr . 
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4 FS 


For thee the bubbling ſprings appear 4 to mourn, 
And Whilp! ring pincs made * 00, for thy return.“ 


ETF R 8. 
What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain' d, 
No glimpſe ol godlike liberty remaind; 
Nor covid 1 hope 1 in any place but chere, 
To ſind a God ſo preſent to my Pray r. 
There firſt the youth of heav nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our moat; ly victims are renew'd. 


He heard my vows, and gracioully decreed 
My g grounds to be reſtor d, my tormer tiocks 0 leed. 


MELTBE@US, 


O Etats old man! whole farm remains 
For you ſufficient, and requites your pains: 8 
ho ruſhes ov erfpread the neighb! ring plains. 1 
'Tho' here the ma irſhy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the ſoil a lony harveſt yields. 
Your teeming ewes {hall no flrange meadows try, 
Nor fear a rotit ſrom tainted COMPAny. 
_ Behold yon b Jora ring fence OL ALLOW trees 
ts fraught with low rs. the flow rs are iraught with bees: 
The buly bees with a ſoft murm ring train 
Invite to gentle ſleep the lab'ring Fram: 
While from the ne; ich ib ring rock, with rural ſongs 
The pruner's voice the pleaſing dream prolongs; 
Stock. doves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 
And, from the loſty elms, of love complain. ns LLC 


ON 
, 
—— — 


„„ 

* The arluſa were large pieces of ground planted with elms or other trocs, at the 
diitance comm only of 1 forty feet to bas room for corn to grow between the: Fheie 
trees were pruned in ſuch a manner, as to ſerve for ſtages to the vines, which Were 
planted near them. The vines faſte ned after this manner, were called arg vi. 
See the 12th chapter of Columella de arboribus. _ 

+ "The word ſibmilttite in the original may mean of the breeding the cattie, as well as 
of Y oking oxen. 

The reader of taſte cannot but be pleaſed with this litle landſca; US ip ecially as 
ſore critics think — is here deſcribing bis own eſtate. It is a mi take to Fon 
the {pot of ground was barren, for we find it contained a vineyard and ap 55 ry, and got 
paſture land; and the ſhepherd ſays he lupplied Manlua with victims and checi:s, 
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ME IL IB GUS. 


What great occaſion call 4 you hence to Rome? 


THTYRVUS; 


Freedom, which came 4 length tho low to come: 


Nor did my ſearch of liberty bevin, 


Til my black hairs were chang q upon my chin, 


Nor Amaril!ts would vouchſlale a look, ＋ 


Till Galatea's meaner bonds I broke. 


Jill then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely 8 


I fought not freedom, nor aſpir'd tO gain: 
Tho' many a victim from my folds was bought, 
And many a cheele to country markets brought, 


Vet all the little that I got, I Ip ent, 


And It 11 return do as empty as I went. 


M E LI BUS. 


We flood amaz'd to fee your miſtreſs mourn: 
Unknowing that ſhe pin d for your return: 


W e wonder'd why {he kept her fruit ſo long, 


- 


For whom ſo late th' ungather 9 apples hung; 


But NOW the wonder ce ales, tince I lee 
She kept them only, II rug, tor thee. 


F. 7 
1 


— 
I 


N 0 1 E. Ss, 
Not only different in magnitude; but in kind, ſay the commentators. 
Some 9 iſul critics imagine that the poet meant Nome by Amarillis, and Mantue 


OT OI I. IPO OI——_— 


by Gai But Rus juſtly looks on theſe allegorical inter pretations as trifles, and 


rejects t them for the tollow ing reaſons. I. As the poet has twice mentioned Rome ex- 
prelsly, and by it's proper name, in this eclogue, what could induce him to call it 
ſometimes Rome, and ſometimes Amar lis? 2. He diſtinguiſhes Galalca from Mans 
alſo; when he ſays, that whillt he was a ſlave to Galatea, he had no profit from the 
cheeſes which he made, from that unhappy. city. 3. If we admit the allegory, that 
verſe Mirabar quid noefla deos, is inextricable. 4. Servius has laid it down as a rule, 
nat we are not to underftand Any: thing in the Bucclics figuratively, that is, allego- 
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For thee the bubbling ſprings appear'd to mourn, 
And whiſp' p'ring pines made vows, for thy return.“ 


1 1 VN US 


What ſhould I do! while here ! was enchain d, 
No gl1mpic of godlike liberty remain'd; 
Nor covid I hope in any place but chere, 
To find a God lo preſent to my pray r. r; 
There firſt the youth of heav' nly birth I view'd, 
For whom our month: ily victims are renew'd. 
He heard my vows, and gracioully decreed 
My g grounds to be reſtor d, my former Hocks to feed. 


M E IL IB & Us. 


O fortunate old man! whole farm remains 
For you ſufficient, and requites Your pains: 
Iho ruſhes ov erſpread the neighb'ring plains. 
ITho' here the marſhy grounds. approach your helds 
And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. | 
Your teeming ewes ſhall no ſtrange meadows try. 
Nor fear a rott from tainted company. 
Behold yon bord'ring fence of fallow trees 
Is fraught with flowers, the flowers are fraught with bees: 
The buly | bees with a (oft murm Ting ſtrain 
Invite to gentle fl. 2ep the lab'ring fwain. 
 Vihile from the neighb'ring rock, with rural longs. 
The pruner's voice the plealing dream prolongs; 
Stock-doves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 
And, from the lofty elms, of love completa. 


* I 
em es 
IM | 


N G Ff F 8 
* The arb ia were large pieces of ground planted with elms or other trocs, at the 
diſtance commonly of forty feet, to leave room for corn to grow between them. Thee 
trees were pruned in ſuch a manner, as to ſerve for ſtages to the vines, witch wrre 
planted near them. The vines faſtened aiter this manner, were cal. ed arbuſiiTd Ns. 
SCC the 12th chapter of Columella de arboribus. 
f The word ſabmiltite in the original may mean of the breeding the cattle, as well as 
of yoking oxen, 
Lhe reader of tafte cannot but be leaſed with this little landſca pe, eſpecially as 
ſome critics think Him is here deſcribing bis own eſtate. It is a mitiake to imagine. 
the ſpot of ground was barren, for we find it contained a vineyard and apiary, and mY ett 


paſture land; and the ſhepherd lays he ſupplied Mantua with victims and chess, 
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E R U 8. 


TH inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 
And ſith on ſhore, and flags in air ſhall range, 
vo he baniſhd Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 

and the blue German {hall the Tigris drink, 
Þ re I, foriaking gratitude and truth, 

Forget che figure of that godlike youth. 


ME LIB G US. 


But we muſt beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the ſcorching or the freezing zone. 
And ſome to fair Oaxzs ſhall be fold ; 
Or try the Lybran heat, or Scythian cold. 
The reſt among the Britons be confin d; 


A race of men from all the world digjoin d. 


O mult the wretched exiles ever mourn,* 
Nor after length of rolling years return; 


Are wecondemn' by tate's unjuſt decree, 
No more our houſes and our homes to ſee ? # 5 
Or ſhall we mount again the rural throne, 


And rule the country kingdoms, once our own? 


N G 8. 
By en, in the or iginal, ſay the commentators, is meant unquamne, aliquandone, or 
an unq uam. Nuæus obſerves that theſe expreſſions are in general only a bare and cold 
interrogation: but ſurely in this paſſage the poet means an interrogation joined with an 
eager deſire; a fort of languiſhing in Melibæus after the farms and fields he was obliged 
10 leave. We lind the ſame expreſſion in the ſame ſenſe in the eighth ame, 
Ez crit unquam 
Ile dies, mibi cum liceat tua dicere facta! ! 


T By 92/8 atquet ariſtas, in the original, is meant after ſome years. It i is natural for 


Hhepherds to meaſure the years by the harveſts. Ariſta is the beard of the wheat; the 


Ran huſbandmen ſowed only the bearded wheat. 


Þ+ Theſe ſhort and abrupt exclamations are very natural, and have quite a dramatic 
air. Ihe image of his little farm and cottage being plundered, breaks in upon the 
thephiets, and quite diſorders his mind. The irony in the following lines, 

Inſcre nunc, Meliboei, pyros, &c. . 
fArongly Eee both grief and indignation. 2 


EAS I OR AL. F. | s 
Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow, ” 1. ] 
On theſe, on theſe, our happy fields beſtow ?_ x 
Good heav'n, what dire effects from civil diſcord flow! j 


Now let me graft my pears, and prune the vine; 
The fruit is their's, the labour only mine. 
Farewel my paſtures, my paternal ſtock; 
My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful ſtock. 
No more, my goats, {hall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme! 
No more extended in the grot below,“ 
Shall ſee you browzing-on the mountain's brow: 
The prickly ſhrubs; and after on the bare, 
Lean down the deep abyls, and hang in air. 
No more my [heep ſhall 6p the morning dew; | ] 
No more my ſong {hall pleaſe the rural crew: _ ; 
Adieu, thy: pipe! and all the world adieu! j 


TFT Y:R-VUS; 


his night, at leaſt, with me forget your care; 
Cheſnuts and curds and cream ſhall be your fare: 1. 
The carpet-ground ſhall be with leaves Oerſpread; 
And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head. 
For fee, yon ſunny hill the ſhade extends; : 
And curling {moke from cottages aſcends. 


— * 


1 _ 2 2 — 5 
* 1 — 


„%% -E -S; 

* There is to be ſeen in Lay (and on the Vatican hill near Rome, in particular) a 
little arched cave made by the ſhepherds of ever-greens, not high enough to land in; 
there they lie at their eaſe to obſerve their locks browſing. Is it not ſuch a fort of 
cave which is meant here? Fride is not a proper epithet for the inſide of a natural, 
cave, eſpecially for ſuch rocky ones as one finds in 1/aly. = 

+ The Roman peaſants uſed to carry the.curd as ſoon as it was preſſed into the towns,, 
or elſe ſalt it for cheeſe againſt the winter. = . 
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The SECOND PASTORAL: 


* — F SH 2 < noo Me” 
| — 8 — - — 


AR f MENT 


The commentators can by no means agree on the perſon of Alexis, but are all 
of opinion that ſome beautiful yourh is meant by ham, to whom Virgil here 
makes love, in Corydon's language and ſimplicity. His way of courtſhip 
2s wholly paſtoral : he complains of the boy's coyneſs; recommends himſelf 
for has beauty and ſkull in prpmg ; invites the youth into the country, where 

he promiſes ham the diverfions of the place, with a ſititable greens of nuts 
and apples : but when he jinds nothing will prevail, he refolves to quit his 

_ troubleſome amour, and betake humſelf again to his former buſineſs, | 


— 2 


' OUNG Corydon, th unhappy ſhepherd ſwain, 
1 The fair Alexis lov'd, but lov'd in vain: 


—— 3 
2 8 — 


And 


— 


NOTES 3 
* It is plain Virgil was thoroughly ſenſible of the mighty power, and vaſt extent, of 
tat tyrannical paſſion, love; ſince, beſides the whole fourth book of his Zneid, and 
| Part 


; * 


„ n 
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— — 


And underneath the beechen ſhade, alone, 
Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 
I; this, unkind Alexis, my reward, 

And muſt I die unpiticd and unheard 9 

Now the green lizard in the grove is laid, 

The ſheep enjoy the coolneſs of the made; 

And Theſtylzs wild thyme and garlic beats 4 
For harvelt hinds, Oerſpread with toil and heats : 
While in the ſcorching {un I trace in vain _ 
Thy flying footſteps oer the burning plain, 
The creaking locuſts with my voice conſpire 


They fry'd with N and I with fierce deſire. 


. 0 n 
1 


NOTES 


part of the firſt, as alſo a noble digreſſion in his third Georg ic, he has given us three 
of his ten Eclegues upon the ſame ſubject; the eighth, the renth, and this ſecond ; 
which includes the various turns and traverſes of this paſſion in the compals of a 
few lines, expreſſed with wonderful force and clegancy. To produce the ieveral 


— 


enamoured with one of his own ſex, we have no reaſon to accuſe him, upon this account, 
of that deteſtable and unnatural vice, which cannot be named or thought of without 
horror. It is true, ſome of the heathen, who were given up to vile aflections, were 
guilty of that abomination; and perhaps it was not even ſo ſcandalous and intamous 
among them, as it ought to have been. But it is not to be conccived, that fo grave, 
chaſte, and religious a writer, as Virgil, ſhould be tainted with it; or, it he were, that 
fo wiſe and prudent a man {ſhould publicly have owned It. Moſt certa nly therefore 

he neither meant ſo himſelf, nor was ſo underſtood of others. There is no hint of 
that horrid appetite, nor one immodeſt expreſſion in the u hole pocm: which means 
no more than either the platonic love of the beautics both of body and mind, or excess 
of friendſhip, or rather both. Experience gives us many ififtances of pe rlons of the 
ſame ſex, eſpecially in childhood and youth, one of whom is loved by the cher, or 
both by each other, to an extremity of fondneſs, and almoſt dotage ; without having 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of what is here objected. That the fame was ch: aged upon the ex- 
cellent, and almoſt divine Socrates, becauſe he delighted to converie with beautital 
young men; and what he anſwered to it, is well 5 n. We dare ſay, no pen ion, 

unleſs monſtrouſly debauched before-hand, and ſo being a rempter to himſelf, (uh. ch 
he may be in reading not only innocent, but ſacred things) had ever an il tho ught ſug- 
geſted to him, by the reading of this Zclogue. 


We are told by Pliny that garlic was very much uſed in the con ntry as an exccl- 
lent medicine; Allium ad mulla, ruris precipue, medicamenta prodefſe cre dilur. It mult 
in 7/aly be a very nutritious food for hutbandmen. 


t Every body almoſt i in England imagines, that the Cicada in the Re: nau writers Was 


IS * 
2 ie 


II W 


inſtances, would be to tranſcribe the whole Paſcrul. As for the poet's being thus 
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How much more caſy was it to ſuſtain 

Proud Amarillis and her haughty reign, “ 

The ſcorns of young Menalcas, once my care, 

J ho' he was black, and thou art heav'nly fair. 
Truſt not too much to that enchanting face; 
Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will pals: 


White lilies he neglected on the plain, 
While duſky hyacinths for uſe remain. 


My paſſion is thy ſcorn: nor wilt thou know 
What wealth I have, what gifts I can beſtow : 


What {ſtores my dairies and my folds contain; 


A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain: 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 
And all the ſummer overflows the pails: 
Amphzon ſung not ſweeter to his herd, Þ 


When ſummon'd ſtones the Theban turrets rear'd. 


Nor am I ſo deform'd; for late I ftood 


Upon the margin of the briny flood: F 
The winds were ſtill, and if the glaſs be true, 
With Daßhinis I may vie, tho judg d by you. 


O leave the noiſy town, O come and fee 


Our country cots, and live content with me! 
. Rt TO roy To 
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| NF. 
the ſame with our graſhopper. But the Cieqda is what the Italians now call Cicala, and 
the Inch Civale. They make one conſtant uniform noiſe all day long in ſummer— 
time, which is extremely ditagreeable and tireſome, particularly in the great heats. 
Their note is fharp and ſhrill in the beginning of the ſummer, but hoarſe and harſh 
towards the latter part of it. They are ſuppoſed to feed on the morning dew, and 
then fix oa ſome ſunny branch of a tree, and ſing all day long. It is hence that this 
infect is oppoted to the ant in the old Aſepian tables, which 18 as induſtrious and in- 


olfenive as the other is idle and troubleſome. FYirg! calls the Cicada querulæ and 


ral, Martial, argulæ and inhumane. Their note is the more troubleſome, becauſe in. 
the great heats they ſing alone. Any one who has. pafled a ſummer in 7/aly, or in the 
fouth of France, will not think the epithet ih too levere for them. 

* Scrvius informs us, that the true name of Amarillts was Leria, a beautiful girl whom 
Meceras gave to Virgil, as ne allo did Celes, whom the poet mentions under the perſon 
of Menalcas. Calriu thinks this ſtory of Servius is a fiction: but adds another fiction of 
his own, that Rome is meant by Amarillis. . 

+ The ancient ſhepherds walked before, and called their ſheep after them. 

J La Cerda has very fully vindicated Virgil, againſt thoſe who deny the poſſibility of 
an image being reflected by the fea. When it is perſectly calm, it is quite a mirror. 
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To wound che flying deer, and from their cotes 
With me to drive a- Feld che browzing goats; 
To pipe and ling, and in our country {train 
To copy, or perhaps contend with Par. 
Han taught to join with wax, unequal reeds, 
Pan loves the ſhepherds, and their flocks he feeds. 
Nor ſcorn the pipe; Amyntas, to be taught, * 
With all his kiſles would my {kill have bought. 
Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe J have, + 
Which with his dying breath Dametus gave: 
And ſaid, This, Corydon, I leave to thee : 
For only thou deſerv'ſt it after me. 
His eyes Amyntas durſt not upward lift, | 
For much he grudg the praiſe, but more the gift. 
Beſides two kids that in the valley ſtray'd 7 
found by chance, and to my fold convey d; 
They drain two bagging udders every day; 
And thele ſhall be companions of thy play. 
Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian ſtrain, 
Which Theſtyl:ts had often begg'd in vam: 
And ſhe ſhall have them, if again ſhe ſues, 
Since you the giver and the gift refuſe. 
Come to my longing arms, my lovely care, 
And take the preſents which the e Prepare. > 
White 
2 0 T E 8. | 
» There is a fondneſs in mentioning this circumſtance of his wearing his lip. 
+ Servius tells us that Cicuta means the ſpace between the two joints of a reed. 

Theſe were undoubtedly wild kids, taken from their proper dam, and not kids 
which C:rydon had loſt, and nov recovered again. Servins ſays, kids at fult have white 
ſpots, which alter and loſe their beauty afterwards. 

- $ Theſe lines are of an exquiſite beauty, and contain the ſweeteſt garland that ever 
was offered by a lover. He concludes this deſcription of his preſents by ſay ing, that, 
alas! Alexis would not regard any of his gifts, as he was only a poor ruſtic, and that 115 | 


rival Jolas was able to make far richer preſents. At the men ion of his rival s name he 


ſtops ſhort, and cries, Fool that I am, to put Aeris in mind dt him,---who will cer 
tainly prefer him to me! This ſcems to be the true meaning of % 7001 mijfero me,? 
though ſeveral commentators give a different interpretation. The agitation and doul:t: 
of a lover's mind are finely painted in this paſſage and the ſucceeding lines. At Jait 


the ſhepherd ſeems to come to himſelf a little, and rellects ou the bad condition of his 
No. 18. os 4 + aflalrs, 


— Het * * - . "i 


So pow erſul are is preſents, mine ſo mean! 


1 1 5 which his paſſion 1 has occaſioned, ſemipulala tibi, &c. 
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White ſilies in full caniflers they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple ſpring. 

The daughters Of the flood have [earch d the mead 
For vioicts pale, and cropd the poppy's head; 

The ſhort narciſſus and fair daffodil, 


Panſies to pleaſe the ſight, and caſſia feet to {mell ; 


And tet folt hyacimhs with iron-blue, 

Jo ſhade marih marigold of {hining hue.* 
Some bound in order, others looſely ftrow'd, 
To drels thy bow'r and trim thy new abode. 
Mytelt will ſearch our planted grounds at home, 


For downy peaches and the gloſſy plumb: 


And thraſh the cheinuts in the neighb' ring grove, F 
Such as my Amarllis us'd to love. 
The laurel and the myrtle {weets agree; 


And both in noſegays {ha'l be bound for thee. 


Ah. Corydon, ah poor unhappy ſwain, 
Alexts will thy homely gifts diſdain : 
Nor ſhouldſt thou offer all thy little ſtore, 


Will rich Jotas yield, but offer more. 


What have I done, to name that wealthy ſwain, 
"the boar amidſt my chryſtal fireams I bring; 
And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flowry ſpring. 
Ah cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpile ? 
The Gods to 3 in woods have left the ſkies, 
And godlike Paris in th' [dean grove, 
10 55 rs wealth preferr d Oenones love. 


ho 


NOTES 


-and firally reſolves to 
leave the obdurate Aleais, and go in ſearch of another object. : 7 
* Dr. Martyn has taken great pains to explain the true names of the flowers here 
:entioned by Virgil, and from his kill! in botany one may imagine he has Jy aſcer- 


tained them. 


+ There are ſtill in Italy, garlands i intermixt with fruits as well as 3 like that 
deſcribed by Virgil in his Zelagues. We have ſeen ſome of theſe carried about the 


rects of Florence, the Sunday before Chriſtmas-day : they were built up in a pyramid 


of ever-greens, chiefly of bays, and faced with apples, grapes, and other fruits. 
T This reading | is after tae Valican manulcript. 
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Inc cities hich ſhe built, let Pallas reign ;*_ — 
'Tow'rs are for Gods, but foreſts for the fs ain. q 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the brow le; 
Alexts, thou art chac'd by Corydon ; 

All follow ſev'ral games, and each his own. 

See from afar the fields no longer ſmoke, 

The lweating ſteers unharneſsd from the yoke, 
Bring, as in triumph, back the crooked plough; 
The ſhadoyys lengthen as the fun goes low. 

Cool breezes now the raging heats remove 

Ah, cruel heav'n ! that made no cure for love! 
Iwiſh for balmy ſleep, but wiſh in vain: 

Love has no bounds in pleafure, or in pain. 

What frenzy, ſhepherd, has thy ſoul poſleſs'd, 

Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and halt undreſs'd. TP 
Quench, COT Yuen, thy long unanſwer d fire: 

| Mind what t! he common Ne ants of lite require: 

On willow twigs employ thy weaving Care; 

And find an calier love, tho' not 10 fair. 


NOTES. 


* Pan 1s aid t to be the inventer of architecture. 


+ The epithet frond:/a has great propriety : for here is a double inſtance of neglect; = 
the vincs are halt pruned, and the elms are ſuffered to make long ſhoots, 
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Tie THIKD PASTORALS 


ARGUMENT. 


Damætas and Menalcas, after {ome ſmart flrokes of country raillery, reſolve to 

try who has the moſt jill at a ſong ; and accordingly mak? their neyghbour 
Palzmon judge of ther performances who, after a full hearing of both ar- 

nes, declares himſelf unfit for the deciſion of ſo weighty a controverſy, and 


leaves the victory undetermined. 


MENALCAS, DAMATAS, PAL AMON. 
2 ME NA LOA S. 
H O, ſwains, what ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged ſheep? 
; DPA 


AEgon's they are, he gave them me to keep. 3 
| 5 „ MENALCAS. 


TELE GRE NOTES e EIN 
* This Paſtoral (and the ſeventh is of the ſame kind) contains an elegant trial of 
kill in muſic and poetry, between two ſhepherds. It is in imitation of the fifth and 
3 „ 1 eighth 


PASTORAL tut THIRD. 309 


M ENALCAS, 
_ Unhappy ſheep of an unhappy ſwain! 


While he Neera courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that I the damſel ſhall obtain, 
Thou, varlet, doſt thy maſter's gains devour : 
Thou nulk'{t his ewes, and often twice an hour; 
Ol grals and fodder thou defraud'ſt the dams; 
And of their mother's dugs, the ſtarving lambs. 


DAMATAS. 


| Good words, young Catamite, at leaſt to men: 

We know who did your buſineſs, how, and when * 

And in what chapel too you plaid your prize ; 

And what the goats oblerv d with leering eyes: 

The nymphs were kind, and laugh'd, and there your ſafety lies. 


MENALCAS. 


Yes, when I cropt the hed 15 of the Leis; 
Cut Macon's tender vines, and ſtole the ltays. 


DAMEATAS. 


Or rather, when beneath yon ancient oak, 

The bow of Dap/ms, and the ſhafts you broke: 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right; 

And, but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpite. 


MENALCAS. 


What nonſenſe would the fool thy maſter prate, 
When thou, his knave, canſt talk at ſuch a rate: 
Did 1 not ſee you, raſcal, did I not? 55 
When you oy ſnug to ſnap young Damon!'s goat + ? 


Fits 


N 0 T E 8. 

eighth FF apa of Theocritus. How i ingenious and entertaining It 18, NO reader of a 
true taſte wants to be informed. We ſhall, how ever, touch upon lume of the moil re- 
markable particulars as we go along, 

Virgil here imitates Theocritus, (Novimus, Sc.) but is not 10 groſs and indelicate 
as the Greek poet. | 
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His monerel bark'd. I ran to his relief 
And cry . There, there he goes; ſtop, ſtop the chief! f 
Diſcover d and defeated of your prey, 

You ſkulk I behind the fence, and neak d away. 


DAM E TAS. 


An honeſt 3 man may freely take his own ; 
The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won. 
A ſolemn match was made; he loſt the Prize, 
Aſk Damon. alk if he the debt denies; 


1 think he dares not; if he does he lyes. 
M ENA L C AS. 
Thou ſing with him, thou booby! never pipe 
Was ſo prophan d to touch that blubber d lip: 


Dunce at the beſt ; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. bo 


DAMETAS. 


To bring i it to the trial will you dare 
Our pipes, our {kill, our voices to compare? 
My brinded heifer to the ſtake I lay; 

Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a day: 
And twice beſides her beeſtings never fail 
To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail. 
Now back your ſinging with an equal flake, 


MENALCAS. 


That ſhould be feen, if I had one to make. 
You know too well I feed my father's flock : 
What can I wager from the common ſtock ? 
A ſtepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 
Who rules my hen- peck d ſire, and orders me. 


Both 


NOTE s. 


55 Nothing can be ſo ſatirical as this line. All the Rs (with a repetition of P in 


flridenti & flipula) could not concur without ſome defign. Milton imitates this paſſage 
in his beautiful poem entitled Lycidas. 


Grate on their ferannel pipes of wretched firam. 
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Poth number twice a-day the milky dams; 

At once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs. 

But ſince you will be mad, and ſince you may 
Suſpect my courage, if I ſhould not lay; 

The pawn I profler ſhall be full as good: 
Two bowls I have, well turn'd, of beechen wood : 
Both by divine Alcimedon were made; 

To neither of them yet the lip is laid; 

The lids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurk. 

Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

Ivo figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 

Conon, and what's his name who made the ſphere, 
And ſhew'd the ſeaſons of the lliding year, 

Inſt ructed in his trade the lab' ring fwain, 


And when to reap, and when to low the grain? 


DAM L IAS. 


And I have two, to match your pair, at home; 
The wood the ſame. from the ſame hand they come: 
The kimbo handles ſeem with bears-loot carvd; 
And never yet to table have been ſerv : 

Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 
With beaſts encompas'd, and a dancing grove: 
But theſe, not all the profſers 1 you can make, 


Are worth the heifer which I ſet to take. . „5 
MENALCA'S:; 


"N OTE 6 


* As there is no account left us of any famous artiſt called Alcimedon ; Dr. Martyn 


imagines that he was a friend of our poet, who was therefore willing to tranſmit his 
name to poſterity. By his name, he appears to have been a Greek. How higily the 


arts of painting and carving were eſteemed in Greece, appears from this very remarkable 


paſſage in Pliny; ſpeaking of Euponipus, he lays, © Ir was enjoined by his authority, 


firſt in Sc yon, and next throughout ail Greece, that none but ingenious youths ſhould. 
learn the art of carving, that is, of making deſigns in box; and that this art ſhould be 


ranked among the firſt of the liberal ones. He thought the laws of honour were 


violated, if any but gentlemen, or at leaſt thoſe that were reputably born, practiſed 


this art; and made a perpetual prohibition that ſlaves never ſhould be admitted to learn 


it. Hence it is that we fee no celebrated pieces of carving, neither of engraving, or 


relievo, (2 oreulice) done by any perlon | in the degree of a ſlave. 
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MEN AL CAS. 
No more delays, vain boaſter, but begin, 


1 prophely before-hand I ſhall win. 
Paicmon ſhall be judge how ill you rhime : 


DAMATAS. 


Rhymer come on, and do the worſt you can; 


1 fear not you, nor yet a better man. 


With ſilence, neighbour, and attention wait: 
For u tis a bus'ncſs of a high debate. 


PAL EM ON. 
Sing then; the ſhade affords a proper place: 


The trees are cloath'd with leaves, the fields with graſs; 
Ihe bloſſoms blow; the birds on buſhes ſing; ; 

And nature has accompliſh'd all the ſpring. DN 
Ihe challenge to Damatas ſhall belong, 

 Menalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under-ſong: 


O 


Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring ; 
By turns the tuneſul Muſes love to ing. 


DAMATAS. 
From the great Father of the Gods above“ 


My Mule begins; for all is full of ove; 


To you the care of heav'n and earth belongs; 


My flocks he bleſſes, and he loves my ſongs, 

e MENAL OAS. 
Me Pheabus loves; for he my Mule inſpires ; | 
And in her ſongs, tFe warmth he gave, requires. 


For 


N.-Q-.-T-: 

* Virgil, in the original, ſeems to have laid it down as an indiſpenſible rule to him- 
ſelf, in theſe Auæbæan verſes, to make the reſpondent ſhepherd anſwer his opponent, in 
exactly the ſame number of lines. | N 

— 


—_—— * ROY WY 
I. 2 


PASTORAL r THIRD. 7 i 
For him the God of ſhepherds and their ſheep, Ty j 
My bluſhing hyacinths, and my bays I keep.“ 1 

2 . | 19 

My Phillis, me with pelted apples plies, 19 75 g fa 

Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies ; | [ | 

And wiſhes to be ſeen, before ſhe flies. | T7 | . 
2» MENALCAS 2 
But fair Amintas comes unaſk'd to me, a 
And offers love; and fits upon my knee: * 
Not Delia to my dogs is known lo well as he. „ 
ñ̃m DAMATAS. FP 

To the dear miſtreſs of my love-fick mind, i 
Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign d: 1 
I ſaw two ſtock-doves billing, and ere long bi 
Will take the neſt, and her's ſhall be the young. 5 1 
NME NAIL CAS. N 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood J found, 7 1 2 N 
And ſtood on tip- toes, reaching from the ground; 4 
I ſent Amzntas all my preſent ltore; _ . Y. 


And will, to-morrow, {end as many more. 

5 DAMATAS. 
The lovely maid lay panting in my arms; _ 
And all ſhe {aid and did was full of charms. . 
Winds, on your wings to heav'n her accents bear! 
Such words as heav'n alone is fit to hear. „ 

5 „ MENALCAS. 


: * 


* - n — 
—— 


3 

*The ancient poets ſeem to uſe /aurus indifferently for laurels, or bays: ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, lauro, or lauro regio, ſignifies the former in Lalian, and alloro the latter; but 
their beſt poets uſe /auro indifferently for both. 
The ſentiment of Damælas is beautiful and poetical to the laſt degree. | il 
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MEN AE © A'S; 


Ah! what avails it me, my love's delight, 
To call vou mine. when abſent from my ſiglit! 
I hold the nets. while YOu purſue the prey; * 
And mull not {kare the dangers of the day. 


DAM A TAS. 


I keep my Sth day : fen my Pfidiis home: 
At ſhcering- time, lolas, you may come. 


MEN AL C A S. 


With Phillis I am more in grace than you: + 
Her forrow did my parting ſteps purſue: 
Adieu, my dear, ſhe ſaid, a long adieu! 


DAM TAS. 
The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 
Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold; 


But from my ſrowning fair, more ills L find: 
1 han from the wolves, and ſtorms, and winter-wind. 5 


M E NAIL. C A 5 
The kids with pleaſure browſe the buſhy plain, 


the ſhow'rs are grateful to the aten grain : 4 


N O T E S. | 
*. In the original, $1, dum lit ſeftaris apros, ego retia ſervo? © What ſignifies your love 


to me, if you will not let me thew mine to. you. by ſharing. your dangers?” For all 
the danger was in hunting the wild beaſts; none in watching the nets. 


+ The original is, e! longum formsſe, vale bla! The vocative caſe Ila does not 
agree with forme/e, but is to be conſtrued at the beginning of this couplet ; © O Holas, I 


love Phillis above other women, for ſhe wept when I parted. from her, and cried, 0 
fair ſhepherd ( Menalcas) farewel,” "ME": 


T La Cerda thinks the ſhepherds are equal in. theſe couplets : but Caron, according 
to cuſtom, affirms that Meralcas has the advantage. The images, ſays he, which. 
AMrualcas here preſents to the mind, are more agreeable than thoſe of his adverſary. 
A wolt, unſeaſonable rains, and tempeſtuous winds, are the ornament of Damelas's diſ- 


2 courle.. 


2 _ : 1 5 : 4 2 
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To teeming ewes the ſallow's tender tree; 
But more than all the world my love to me. 


DAMATAS. 


Polio my rural verſe vouchſaſes to read: 
A heifer, Mules, tor your patron breed. 


MENALCAS. 


My Pollio writes himſelf, a bull be bred 
With ſpurning heels, and with a butting head, 
Who Pollo loves, and who his Mule admires. 


DAM XK T AS. 


Let Po{/:0's fortune cron his full deſires. 
Let myrrh inſtead of thorn his fences fill; 
And ſhow rs of honey from his Oaks diſtil. 


ME N AI. C As. 


Who hates 1 not living Bauzus, let him be 
(Dead Mavis) damn'd to love thy works and thee: 
The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join 
: Dog-toxes 1 in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine. 


DAMATAS. 


Le boys who pluck the flow rs, and ſpoil the ſpring, 
Beware the ſecret ſnake that ſhoots a ſting. 


MENALCAS. 


Graze not too near the banks, my jolly ſheep,* 
The ground 1s falſe, the running ſtreams are deep: 


. N O 1 8 
courſe. In that of Menalcas, we have favourable rains, and an agreeable nouriſhment 
to the flocks..” 


* Catrou underſtands theſe lines as an allegory, implying a caution to avoid beipg 


ſurprized by dangerous inclinations. 


See, 


* —— 1 — 
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1 
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See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who dries his fleece upon the neigh bring rock. 


DAM TAS. 


From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook; 
Anon Ill wail 'em in the {ſhallow brook. 


M E N AL C A8. 
To fold my flock; when milk is dry'd with heat, 
In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat. 
DAM TAS. 


How lank my bulls from de paſture come! 
But love that drains the herd, deſtroys the groom. 


M EN AL C AS. 
My flocks are free from love; yet look ſo thin, 
Their bones are barely cover'd with their ſkin. 
What magic has bewitch'd the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs? * 
D AM TAS. 


Say, where the round of heav'n which all contains, i | 


To three ſhort ells on earth our fight reſtrains: 
Tell that, and riſe a Phebus for thy pains.T 


MENALCAS, 


i N TE-S. 
* The notion of an evil eye ſtill prevails. amon 


' : g the ignorant vulgar. Lord Bacon 
ſpeaks of the power of the glances of an envious eye. ä . 


T Catrou and Dr. Trapp are for the well and the oven, as the moſt ſimple and ſuita- 


ble to a ſhepherd's underitanding. But Dr. Martyn propoſes a new interpretation, and 
thinks the ſhepherd may mean a celeſtial globe or ſphere. 
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ME NAL EAS. 0 


Nay, tell me firſt, in what new region ſprings OT j 

A flow'r that bears inſerib'd the names of kings: ©. He Ce 1 
And thou ſhalt gain a preſent as divine | 4 
As Phabus lelt; for Phillis {hall be thine. 


PALEMON. 


So nice a af rence in your ſinging hes 
That both have won, or both delery'd the prize. 
Reſt equal happy both : and all who prove 
The bitter ſwects, and pleaſing pains of lte. 3 
Now dam the di itches, and the floods reſtrain: rt 1 
Their moiſture has already drench'd the 9 


N 0 1 8. 
*The flower here meant is the hy -acinth, which, as it is ſaid to ſpring from the blood 
of Ajax, was marked AI. 
+ Claudile jam rivos, is an allegorical expreſſion, taken from a river's ; refreſhing the 1 
meadows, and applied to mufic and Poetry deiighting the cars, the fancy, and the 
judgment. 
eee 
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| The FOURTH PASTORAL; 
O 8, 

| P O L KR: 14 O.* 

| 

| 

© "ARKCUMENT 
| 1 poet celebrates the birth-day of Solonius, the fon of Pollio, born in the 
 conſulſhiþ of has father, after the taking of Solonæ, a city in Dalmatia. 


Many of the verſes are tranſlated from one of the Sybils, who prophefied of 


our Saviour?s S. 


CICILIAN Muſe, begin a loftier ſtrain # 
Tho' lowly ſhrubs and trees that ſhade the plain, 


” 1 . FIN a. tie * _— — — r 2 A A 2 E . ä 


Ne NOTES: 

This Eclogue is one of the moſt remarkable pieces of heathen antiquity ; inaſmuch 
as it contains a manifeſt and illuſtrious prophecy of our bleſſed Saviour, uttered in igno- 
— "ie rance, 


Delight 


i 


WW — 


— | — — a — — — | | — — 
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Delight not all; Szciltan Mule, prepare 
To make the vocal woods deſerve a conſul's care. 

The laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 

Renews it's finiſh'd courſe; Saturnian times 

Roll round again, and mighty years begun 

From their firſt orb, in radiant circles run. 

The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends; 

A golden progeny from heavn deſcends : 

O chaſte Lucina, ſpeed the mother's —_ 
And haſte the glorious birth; thy own Apollo reigns! 

The lovely boy, with his auſpictous face, 

Shall Pollios conſulſhip and triumph grace; 

Majeſtic months ſet out with him to their appointed race, 
The father baniſh'd virtue ſhall reſtore,  _ 
And crimes {hall threat the guilty world no more. 

The ſon ſhall lead the life of Gods, and be 

By Gods and heroes ſeen, and Gods and heroes ſee. 


2 _ 


0 T 5 


Trance, by a Pagan writer; and that too in the reign of the ſame emperor, in which our 


Saviour was born. We ſay in the reign of the ſame emperor : tor a learned author, (as 
we find him quoted by the excellent Biſhop Bull, who himſelf ſeems to be in the fame 
miſtake) carries it too far, when he aſſerts that Vigil wrote this at Rome, at the lame 
time that our Saviour was born in Judea. It was forty years before. See the learned 
Dr. Prideaux's Connexion, Sc. part 2, book 7. — ln the year of Rome 714, ſays he, 
when A/inius Pollio and Domitius Calvinus were conluls, the people of Rome compelled 


the triumvirs Of7avian and Anthony to make a durable peace between them, It was 
hoped, that thereby an end would be put to the war with Seals Pompey, who had 
made himſelf maſter of Sicily, and by the interruption of commerce, had cauſed a 
famine in Rome. To make this peace the more firm, they would have Anthony, whole 


wife Fulvia was then dead, to marry O&avian Ce/ar's lifter Claw, who had lately loſt 


her huſband Marcellus, and was then big with child, of which ſhe was delivered, after 
her marriage with Aulhony. This child retained the name of his own father M,; 


and as long as he lived, was the delight of his uncle OGavian, and the hope of the 
Roman people. It is he that is the ſubject of this Lelague. Virgil adrettes it to Pots, 
who was at that time conſul, and thereby makes a compliment to Ce/ar, Anthony, (gd 
via, and Pollio, all at once. The Marcellus, whoſe birth is here celebrated, is the fame 
whoſe death is lamented by Virgil in the fixth Meld. The poet borrows what 
was predicted by the Camear Sybil concerning Fe/us C, and applies it to this 
child. | a 
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Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, 
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The jarring nations he in peace ſhall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 


And fragrant herbs, (the promiſes of ſpring) 
As her firſt oft rings to her infant king.“ 


The goats, with ſtrutting drugs, {hall homeward ſpeed, 
And lowing herds ſecure from lions feed. 

Ilis cradle Nall with riling flow'rs be crownd ; 

The ſerpent's brood ſhall die: the ſacred ground. 

Shall weeds and pois nous plants refuſe to bear, 


Fach common buſh ſhall Sy7zan roſes wear. 
But when heroic verſe his youth ſhall raiſe, 


And form it to hereditary praiſe; 


Unlabour'd harveſts {hall the fields adorn, 


And cluſterd grapes ſhall bluſh on evry thorn, 
1 The 
TT 5 
* It is impoſſible to forbear obſerving the great ſimilitude of this paſſage, and that 
tzmous one of 7/arah : © The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad for them: 


— — 


and the deſert ſhall rejoice, and bloſſom as the roſe,” chap. 35. ver. 1. The glory 


of Lebanon ſhall come unto thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, 
chap. 11. ver. 13. The wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie 
down with the kid: and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together, and a 


little child ſhall lead them. And the cow and the bear ſhall feed, their young ones 
ſhall lie down together: and the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like an ox. And the ſuckin 


child ſhall. play upon the hole of the aſp, and the weaned child ſhall put his hand on the 
adder's den,“ chap. 11, ver. 6, 7, 8. How much inferior is Virgil's poetry to Jaiab's. 
The former has nothing comparable to theſe beautiful ſtrokes ; “ that a little child 
{ha}! lead the lion;—that the very trees of the forcſt ſhall come to pay adoration.” — 


Virgil ſays only occidet et ſerpens; 1ſaiah adds a circumſtance inimitably pictureſque, 
that the ſucking child thall play upon the hole of the aſp; and that the weaned child, a 
| little older and beginning to make uſe of it's hands, ſhall put his fingers on the adder's 


den. There are certain critics who would never ceaſe to admire theſe circumſtances 
and ſtrokes of nature, if they had not the ill fortune to be placed in the bible. 


+ The ancients uſed to ſow bearded or prickly wheat, which deterred the birds from 
picking the ears. The epithet i, may therefore imply, that the corn ſhall no longer 
ſtand in need of this fortification, this palliſade, this vallum ariſtarum as Cicero calls it, 
to defend it from injuries, but ſhall ſpring up ſpontancouſly, and grow ripe with ſoft and. 


tender beards. 
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The knotted oaks ſhall ſhow'rs of honey weep, 

And thro the matted graſs the liquid gold ſhall creep. 
Yet, of old fraud ſome footſteps ſhall remain, 

The merchant ſtill ſhall plough the deep for gain: 
Great cities ſhall with walls be compals'd round; 

And ſharpen'd ſhares ſhall vex the fruitful ground; 
Another [yþ/s ſhall new ſeas explore, „ 
Another Argos land the chiefs upon th' Berean ſhore.“ 
Another Helen other wars create} ff 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. 

But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 

The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego; _ 

No keel {hall cut the waves for foreign ware; 

For evry io] ſhall ev'ry product bear. 

The lab'ring hind his oxen ſhall disjoin, Tx 
No plough {hall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine, 
Nor wool {hall in diſſembled colours ſhine. 5 | 


5 But the luxurious father of the fold, 


With native purple, or unborrow'd gold, J 
Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly ſweat ; 
And under 7yr:an robes the lamb ſhall bleat. \ 
The Fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 
Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. 


Mature 


Gn 4 —— A+ _—_ —_—_— 
—  ——.—— 1 


G r 


* By navigation and commerce, Virgil means that avarice, and by wars, that ambi- 
tion ſhall ſtil] ſubſiſt. CE pr 

+ A bloody war at laſt reduced Sextus Pompey to quit Sicily, and meet his death in 
Ajia by Anthony. The conjuncture of affairs, the preparations made by OZavan, 
and above all, the diſpoſitions of men's minds, gave room for the prediction of the 
Poet, 1 g N 


Muren was a ſhell fiſh ſet about with ſpikes, from whence the Yan colour was 


obtained. Lulum is that herb, which our Eugliſb writers of botany deſcribe under the 
name of Luteola, wild wood, and dyer's weed. It is uted in dying yellow both wool 
and ſilk. Ti. 


$ Servius and La Cerda affirm the ſandyx to be an herb, which is a great miſtake. 
No. 19. 4AM | Sandy x 
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Mature in years, to ready honours move, 

O of celeſtial feed! O foſter fon of Jove! ® 

Sce, lab ring nature calls thee to ſuſtain + 

Ihe nodding frame of heavn, and earth, and main; 

See, to their bale rellor'd, earth, ſeas, and air, 

And joytul ages from behind, in crowding ranks appear. 
Jo ling thy praiſe, would heav'n my breath prolong, 
Inkuſing ſpirits worthy ſuch a ſong; | 
Not Thracan Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 

Nor Linus, crown'd with never-fading bays; 

Though each his heav'nly parent ſhould inſpire ; _ 
ne Mule inſtruct the voice, and Phebus tune the lyre. 
Should Pan contend in verle, and thou my theme, 
{Arcadian judges {ſhould their God condemn.. 

1 | Begin, 


%%% Wo > 


Sandyx is ſpoken of by Pliny, as a cheap material for painting. The true ſandaracha, 
which ſeems to be our native red arſenic, was ſaid to come from an iſland in the Red- 


ſed. | N 


Would it have been proper to beſtow theſe illuſtrious appellations on a ſon of 
Pellio Surely Virgil does not here pour them forth without reaſen. But what young 
prince could at that time deſerve to be called the child of the Gods, and the illuſtrious 
offspring of Jupiter? Without doubt it muſt have been one of the family of the Cæſars! 
And did there at that time come into the world, any. child of the family of the Cz/ars, 

except young Marcellus? Tiberius was not yet entered into the houſe of Oœavian by his 
mother, and Druſus was not yet born. | : Ng 


What is the meaning of unten? ſays the learned Dr. Trapp. With, or under 
_ what does it nod. or ſtagger? With it's. guilt and miſery, ſay ſome, and fo wants to 
be ſuccoured by this new-born hero. But that to others ſeems not to agree with the 
_ happineſs which is aſcribed even to the firſt. diviſion, and to the beginning of this 
happy age. And therefore they ſay, it either nods, 1. e. moves and ſhakes itſelt with 
joy and exultation ; which is pretty harſh to our apprehenſion; or, which is not much 
better, inclines and ĩtends to another, 1. e. a yet more happy ſtate; vergentem, ſay they, 
nutantermque in meliorem flatum. Perhaps the firſt interpretation is beſt.— It was. 
good ſenſe to ſay, the world at preſent labours with it's. guilt. and miſery ; but yet 


rejoices at the very near proſpect of the happy change, which is in a. manner, be- 
pun already. OE: 72 | 


3 
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Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a ſmile, thy mother ſingle out; “ 
Thy mother wel] deſerves that ſhort delight, 


The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and travel to requite. 
Then ſmile; the frowning infant's doom is read, 
No God thall crown the board, nor Goddeſs blels the bed. F 


— 


„ 


* The commentators are divided in opinion, whether he means the ſmile of the 
child, or that of the mother. 


r The hte of the Gods or apotheoſis (here oromiſed by the poet) conſiſted of two 
particulars ; the litting at the table of Jupiter, and the marriage of ſome Goddeſs; 
cherefore the threats of Virgil amount to this. —You ſhall not enjoy the life of the Gods, 
becauſe neither Jupiter will amt you to his table, nor any Goddeſs t to her bed. 
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The FIFTH PASTORAL;* 


OR 


A RK GU MENT 


Mopſus and Menalcas, ?wo very expert fhepreras at a ſong, begin one by con- 
Jont to the memory of Daphms ; who 25 ſuppoſed, by ihe beſt e1211es, to repre- 
font Julius Cæſar. Moplus laments his death, Menalcas proclaims his 
divinity : the whole Eclogue conjifling of an elegy and an abotheofis. 


— ** 


ME NAL CAS. 


VINCE on the downs our flocks together feed, 
And ſince my voice can match your tuneful reed, 


Why 


— — — 


NOTES 


he ſubject of the following Fclopue is great, and the poet laboured his compoſi- 
tion Accordingly; it is no leis than the death o 
SD: 


Julius Car, and his deification. 


Many 
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Why fit we not heneath the grateful ſhade, 
Which hazles, intermix d with elms, have Wadde 7 


MOPSUS. 
Whether you pleaſe that ſylvan ſcene to take, 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make: 


Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 
| Whole mouth the Cry vines have overſpread? ? 


MENALCAS: 


Your merit and your yen rs command the choice: 
Ampntas only ry als you In VOICE. 


MOPSUS. 


What will not that preſuming ſhepherd dare, 
W ho thinks his voice with Phebus may compare 2 


85 ME N AI. CAS. 


Begin you firſt; if either Alcon's praiſe, 
Or dying Phzllzs have inſpir'd your lays : 
If her you mourn, or Codrus you commend, 


Begin, and Tityrus your flock ſhall tend. 


MOPSUS. 


Or ſhall 1 1 the ſad verſe repeat, 
Which on the beeches bark I lately writ; 15 


> = en ro dd» Wills 


— 


NOTES 


Niany reaſons may be given, why by Daphnis is not meant Sa/5nus, the pretended fon. 


of Pollio, nor Flaccus, Virgil's brother. This Econ mult have greatly recommended 


our author to the favour of Auguſtus, Rudis thinks it was written when ſome plays 


or ſacrifices were celebrated in honour of Julius Ceſar. The ſcene of it is not only 
| beautiful in itſelf, but adapted to the ſolemnity of the ſubject; the ſhepherds tit an n.4 
ſing in the awful gloom of a grotto, which is overhung by wild vines. 


* It was the ancient cuſtom of [/aly to write on the barks of trees, as it was in 


Fb to write on the PIpyrits, a fort of ruſh, from which the word paper is derived. 


No. 20, 4 N 


She figh'd, ſhe ſob d, and furious with deſpair, 
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] writ, and ſung betwixt; now bring the ſwain 
Whole voice you boaſt, and let him try the ſtrain. 


MENAECAS. 
Such as the ſhrub to the tall olive ſhows, 


Or the pale fallow to the bluſhing role; 


Such 1s his voice, 1t I can judge aright, 
Compar'd to thine, in {weetnels and in height. 


MO PS US. 

No more, but fit and hear the promis'd lay, 
The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 
Ihe nymphs about the breathleſs body wait 
Of Daprinus, and lament his cruel fate, 
The trees and floods were witneſs to their tears: 
At length the rumour reach'd his mother's ears. 
The wretched parent, with a pious haſte, 
Came running, and his lifeleſs limbs embrac'd.* 


She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair: 
Acculing all the Gods, and every ſtar. 

The ſwams forgot their ſheep, nor near the brink f 
Of running waters brought their herds to drink. 
Ihe thirſty cattle, of themſelves, abſtam'd 
From water, and their graſſy fare diſdain'd. 


The 


— 


F 
* Moſt probably by the mother is meant Venus, and this is confirmed by an almoſt 
parallel paſſage in Ovid's Metamorphoſis, book 15. Ovid there repreſents Venus to be 


terrified at the approach of Cz/ar's death, ſhe diſcovers all the fears and tenderneſs of a 
mother, and conſiders the injury as offered to herſelf. | 


I Ibis circumſtance is remarkable, and may allude to a real fact that happened, ac 
cording to Suetonius's account, at Julius Cz/ar's. death: he tells us, that the horſes 
which this emperor conſecrated when he paſſed the Rubicon, and had been turned wild 


ever ſince, were obſerved to abſtain from their food, per/inaciſime pabulo ablinere uler- 
tame flere. 2 
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The death of Danis woods an d hills deplore, 
They cal: the ſound to Ly/:a's delert ſhore; 
The Lybtan lions hear, and hearing roar, 
Fierce tigers Dapþ/nts taught the yoke to bear; 

And firſt with curling ivy dreſs'd the ſpear: 

Daphnis did rites to Bacchus firſt ordain; 

And holy revels for his reeling train.“ 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn, 

As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow corn; 

So bright a ſplendor, ſo divine a grace, 

Ihe glorious Dap/lnts caſt on his illuſtrious race. 
When envious fate the godlike Daphnrs took, 

Our guardian Gods the fields and plains forlook : 

Pales no longer {well'd the teeming grain, Coo 
Nor Phebus ted Jus oxen on the plain; 

No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; 

But oats and lolium choak the ning corn. 
And where the vales with violets once were crown'd, 
Now knotty burrs aad thorns dilgrace the ground. 
Come thepherds come, and ſtro wich leaves the plain; 
Such funral rites your Daplints did ordain. pn 
With cypreſs boughs the cryſtal fountains hide, 

And ſofily let the running waters glide ; | 

A laſting monument to Daphnrs raile, 

With this inſcription to record his pratſe: 
Daphnzs, the field's delight, the ſhepherd's love, 
Renown'd on earth, and deify'd above; 


——_——— 


YO TRS 


* The ſolemnities of Bacchus were in a manner reſtored and celebrated by Caſan 


with greater magnificence than they had ever been before. 


+ Virgil here gives lolium the epithet of infe/ix. It is of a malignant nature, and is ſo 
much the more dangerous from it's not being eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from the corn 


among which it uſually ſprings up. The ancients thought it bad for the eyes. And 


the modern 1!a/ians have yet a worſe notion of it: for they look upon it as the cauſe of 
the melancholy kind of madneſs ; and it is common with them to ſay of any ſuch per- 
fon, A ma giato pane con loglio, “ he has eat bread with lolium in it.“ 


Whoſe _ 


I 
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O F VIRGHLE. 


Whoſe flock excell'd the faireſt on the plains, 
But lels than he himſelf ſurpals'd the ſwains. 


NI E NAIL CAS. 


O hcav'nly poet! ſuch thy verſe appears,“ 
So ſweet, fo charming to my raviſh'd ears, 
As to the weary ſwain, with cares oppreit, 


Beneath the ſylvan ſhade, refreſhing reſt: 


As to the fevTiſh traveller, when firtt 

He finds a cryſlal {tream to quench his thirſt. 

In ſinging, as in piping, you excel; | 
And ſcarce your maſter could perform fo well, 


O fortunate young man, at leaſt your lays 


Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe, 

Such as they are, my rural ſongs I join, 

Jo raile our Daphnzs to the pow rs divine; 
For Daphinis was ſo good, to love whate'er was mine. 


MOPSUS. 


How is my ſoul with ſuch a promiſe rais d! 
For both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 


And Stimichon has often made me long 


To hear like him, ſo ſoft, fo ſweet a ſong. 
MENALCAS. 
Daptns, the gueſt of heav'n, with wond'ring eyes, 
Views in the milky way the ſtarry Kies. 


And far beneath him, from the ſhining ſphere, 
Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 


ent 


N OT E 8 


* The elegance and ſweetneſs of theſe lines are not to be equalled by any thing, but 
the anſwer Mop/us makes to them afterwards in line eighty-two of the original, 


Nam neque me tanlui, Sc. 


JJV 
For this, with chearful cries the woods reſound; 
The purple ſpring arrays the various ground; 
The nymphs and ſhepherds dance; and Pan himſelf is crown'd. 
The wolf no longer prowls for mghtly ſpoils, - 
Nor birds the {prindges fear, nor ſtags the toils : 
For Daphnzs reigns . and deals from thence 
His mother's milder beams, and peaceful influence,* 
The mountain-tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice; 
The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice. 
Aſſenting nature, with a gracious nod, 
Proclaims him, and ſalutes the new admitted God + 
Be ſtill propitious, ever good to thine ; 
Behold four hallow'd altars we deſign; 
And two to thee, and two to Phebus rite ; 
On both are offer d annual ſacrifice. 
The holy prieſts, at each returning year, 
Two bowls of milk, and two of oil ſhall bear; 
And I myſelf the gueſts with friendly bowls will cheer, 
Two goblets will I crown with ſparkling wine, 
Ihe gen'rous vintage of the Man vine; J 
Theſe will I pour to thee, and make the near thine. - 
In winter thal] the genial feaſt be made 
Before rhe fire; by ſummer in the ſhade. 
Dametas {hall perform the rites divine; 
And Lictian Agon in the ſong {hall join. 
Alphejibeus, tripping, ſhall advance; 
And mimic ſatyrs in his antic dance. 
1 V»!ßꝛ When 


— — 


N „„ 
This expreſſion of o!ia ſeems more particularly to allude to the mercy and cle- 
mency of Cæſar: virtues for which he was ſo much celebrated by 7 and other 
Writers. | os | 


+ This paſſage is very ſublime, and bears a great reſemblance to that of H, (which 
probably Virgil might have read) * Break forth into ſinging ye mountains, O torelt, 
and every tree therein.” And this lofty language muſt confirm the opinion that 7/145 
Ceſar is meant by Daphnis. „ 8 
I Aruiſium was a promontory of the iſland Chios, now Scios, from whence the fineR 
oi the Greek wines came. 
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When to the nymphs our annual rites we Pay, 
And when our fields with victims we ſurvey : * 
White ſavage boars delight in ſhady woods, 
And finny All inhabit in the floods; 
While bees on thyme, and locuſts feed on dow, 
Thy grateful Fwains theſe honours ſhall renew, + 
Such honours as we pay to powers divine, 
To Bacchus and to Ceres, ſhall be thine. 
Such annual honours ſhall be g1v'n, and thou 
Shalt hear, and ſhalt condemn wy {uppliants to their vow.t T 


MOPSUS. 


- What preſent worth hy verſe can Mopfus find! 
N ot the ſoft whiſpers of a ſouthern wind, | 
That play through trembling trees, delight me more; 
Nor murm'ring billows on the ſounding ſhore ; 
Nor winding ſtreams that through the valley glide; 
And the lcarce-cover'd pebbles gently chide. 


MENALCAS. 


Receive you firſt this tuneful pipe; the ſame 
That play'd my Corydon's unhappy flame. 
The ſame that ſung Neera's conqu'ring eyes; 
And, had the judge Bern = ht won. the Pre: * 


Mor sus. 


N 


Thie ceremony was called Ambarvalia. The ſacred dances Weiten i in the n 
immediately preceding, were uſed wy the ancients, both Jews and heathens, in deen 
ceremonies. 


+ Anas adviſes Dido in 1 almoſt the ſame wools x but obſerve that all the ſhepherd* 8 
ideas are taken from rural objects, whereas thoſe of Ancas are taken from Philoſophy. 
Such propriety doth Virgil ever obſerve in his ſentiments. 


+ He who makes a vow deſires ſomething from God, and promiſes ſomething to him 
at the ſame time. If God grants his requeſt, then. he, who makes the vow, is in a 
manner judged, and obliged to perform his promiſe: Thus God is ſaid danmare vol is 
or voti, when he grants the requeſt, and fo blies the perſon to perform what he had 
promiſed. 


4 $ It is inferred from this paſſage, that Virgil certainly means himſelf under the name 
2 | tne ; of 


T.OR AL Tus 1 


9 
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Accept from me this ſheephook, in exchange, 
The handle braſs; the knobs in equal range, 
Antigenes, with kiſſes, often try'd 
Jo beg this prelent, in his beauty's pride; 
When youth and love are hard to be deny'd. 


But what J could refuſe to his requeſt, 
Is yours unaſkd, for you deſerve it beſt. 


1 


— — — „ ů 


. 2. e 2s On lie 

of Menalcas; and likewiſe, that by his mentioning only the ſubjects of the Palæmon 
and the Alexis, and not a ſyllable of the T:tyrus, that all theſe three Eclagues were written 
before the Tityrus; notwithſtanding that Eclogue, uſually but erroneouſly, is placed firſt 
in all editions. It is not improbable, that the Alexis was publiſhed beſore the death of 
Julius Cæſar, who might read and admire it. e ” Ts 
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ARGUMENT 


Two young ſhepherds, Chromis and Mnaſylus, having been promiſed a ſong by 
Fats Zircon to catch him aſleep he Paſtoral, of 65 2 bind 7 0 
hand and foot, and then claim has promiſe. Silenus finding they would be 
put off no longer, begins has ſong, in which he deſcribes the formation of the 
unwerſe, and the original of animals, according to the Epicurean philoſo- 
phy ; and then runs through the moſt ſurprizing transformations which have 
happened mm nature ſince her birth. This Paſtoral was 17 as a com- 
hliment to Syro the Epicurean, who injtructed Virgil and Varus in the prin- 
caples of that philoſophy. Silenus aCts as tutor, Chromis and Mnalylus as 
the two pupils. e . „ 


71 — 8 _ 


—_— _— 


Firſt transferr'd to Rome Sicilian ſtrains: 
L Nor bluſh'd the Doric Mule to dwell on Maniuan plains. 


* 


| SCE... 
This piece is perhaps one of the moſt beautiful of all the ten Eclogues. Virgil ad- 
grelles it to J arus his friend and fellow ſtudent, under the celebrated Syro an Epicurean 
OY philoſopher, 


2 — Ar ED — hn 


—_ 
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ASTORAL [I. 


But when I try d her tender voice, too young, 
And fighting kings, and bloody battles ſung; * 

goo check'd my pride, and bade me feed 

My fat'ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
Admoniſh'd thus, while ev'ry pen prepares, 
To write thy praiſes, Varus, and thy wars, 

My paitral Muſe her humble tribute brings; T 
And yet not wholly uninſpir'd ſhe ſings. 

For all who read, and rœading not diſdain: 

Theſe rural poems, and their lowly ſtrain, 

The name of Varus, oft inſcrib'd thall ſee, 

Inevry grove, and ev'ry vocal tree; 

And all the ſylvan reign ſhall ſing of thee : 

Thy name, to Fhobus and the Mules known, 
Shall in the front of ev'ry page be ſhown ; 

For he who lings thy praile, ſecures his own... 


— — 


_ philoſopher. Two ſhepherds are introduced, who ſeize Silenus ſleeping in a grotto, 
and compel him, with the aſſiſtance of a water nymph, to entertain them with a ſong 
he had often promiſed them. 'Ihe God immediately begins to give them an account 
of the formation of things, and lays before them the ſyſtem of Epicurus's philoſophy 
both natural and moral. After Silenus has told. them how the world was made accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Z2:crrus, his adjungit Hylam ; that is, ſay the critics, he recount- 

ed the moſt famous ancient tables, and ſome ſurprizing transformations that had hap- 
pened in the world. How ablurd and. unlike the regularity and exactneſs of Vigil! 

The meaning ſeems to be, that after Slenus had done with the natural, he entered 
upon the moral philoſophy of Eypicurus: which conſiſted in teaching men to avoid all 
immoderate paſſions and violent perturbations of mind. THis was the reaſon that he 
fung to them the unnatural paſſion of Hercules for the boy Hylas, the brutal luſt of 

Pafiphat, the vanity of the Prætides, the avarice of Azalania, and the immoderate grief. 

of the ſiſters of Phazton. All which the Epicureans condemned as enemies to that quiet 

and ſoft repoſe which they eſteemed the perfection of virtue and happineſss. 


* This alludes to Virgil's attempt to write an. hiſtorical poem on the actions of the 
Alban kings. | | . 
f The word dedu7um is a metaphor taken from wool, which by ſpinning is made 
fmaller and ſmaller, „ e 5 
No. 200 . 
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Proceed, my Muſe: two ſatyrs, on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his eaſe, their fire Slenus found. 
Dos d with his fames, and heavy with Ins load, 
They found him ſnoaring in his dark abode; : 
And ſeiz d with youthful arms the drunken God. 
His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, 
Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. 
His empty can, with ears half worn away,“ : 
Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the day. 
Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 
His garland they unftring. and bind his hands: 

For by the fraudful God deluded long, 
lhey now reſolve to have their promis'd ſong. 
cle came in, to make their party good; 

The faireſt Nats of the neighbouring flood, 
And, while he ſtares around with ſtupid eyes, J 
His brows with berries, and his tem bo dyes. 
He finds the fraud, and, with a ſmile, demands 
On what deſign the boy had bound his hands. 8 
Looſe me, he cry'd; 'twas impudence to find 
A ſleeping God, tis ſacrilege to bind. 
To you the promis'd poem I will pay; 
The nymph ſhall be rewarded in her way. 
He rais'd his voice; and ſoon a num'rous throng 
Of tripping ſatyrs crowded to the long ; 

And ſylvan fauns, and ſavage beaſts advanc d, 
And nodding foreſts to the numbers danc'd. 
Not by Hæmonian hills the Thractan bard, LO 
Nor awful Phebus was on Pindus heard, : 
With deeper ſilence or with more regard. 1 
He 

NOTES 5 

* Cantharus was a cup ſacred to the uſe of Bacchus, and not uſed by mortals. 


6 


J The commentators are equally divided about the true meaning of procul tanium, 
Which undoubtedly ſignifies near or juſt by; 7artum procul, is barely at a diſtance. 


+ That is, juſt as Silenus began to open his eyes. 
9 Servius tells us the demi-gods were viſible only when they thought proper. 


1 
2 
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He ſung the ſecret ſeeds of nature's frame; 

How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather 'd in this goodly ball.“ 
The tender ſoil then ſtiff'ning by degrees + 
Shut from the bounded earth, the bounding ſeas. 
Then carth and ocean various forms difeleſs: 
And a new ſun to the new world aroſe. F 
And miits condens'd to clouds obſcure the ſky ; 
And clouds ditlolv'd, the thirſty ground hupply. 
The riling trees the lofty mountains grace: 
The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race, 
Yet few, and ſtrangers in th' unpeopled place. 

From thence the birth of man the ſong purſu'd, 
And how the world was loſt, and how renew'd. 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age; 
Prometheus theft, and Fove's avenging rage. & 
The cries of Argonauts for Hylas Jrown'd ; | 
With whoſe repeated name the ſhores reſound. 


en 


— — 


= N IT -&.. 5 5 D 
* This is the ſyſtem of the atomical philoſophers ; though it is certain Eyicurus 
| was not the inventor of this doctrine, but reccived it from Democriius, Theſe philo- 
ſophers held, that there were two principles of all things, body and void; or as the 
moderns ſpeak, matter and ſpace; and that by a fortuitous concourle of theſe atoms, 
or particles of matter, the univerſe was formed without the aſſiſtance of a directing 


The earth by growing compact and ſolid, forced the waters to retire from it, and 
to form the ſeas. Thus the ſca was ſeparated or diſtingurſhed, which is the proper 
meaning of di/cludere. 

The circumſtance of the earth's being amazed at the firſt appearance of the fun, 

is ſtrongly imagined in the original. 195 

S $ This tale has been preitily allegorized. It is an ingeſious but cruel ſtory which 

the poets have contrived, to exprels the train of cares brought into lite by Prometrers, 

or foreſight : the chains which faſten him to the rock, and the inlatiable vulture that 
rends his vitals every morning. 

I] Hylas the favourite of Hercules falling into a well, was ſaid tgbe ſnatched away U 


the nymphs. Paſiphae the wife of Mines, king of Crete, was ſald to have had an un 
— — | = DALA,L 
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Then mourns the madneſs of the Cretan queen : ® 
Happy for her if herds had never been. 

What ſury, wretched woman, ſeiz d thy breaſt ? 

The maids of Ages (tho with rage poſſeſs d,“ 

Iheir imitated lowings hild the grove) _ 

Yet ſhun'd the guilt of thy prepoitrous love. 

Nor fought the youthful huſband of the herd, 

Tho' lab ring yokes on their own necks they teard; 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth forcheads rear d. 
Ah, wretched queen! you range the pathleſs wood; 
While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cud: J 

Or {leeps in ſhades, or thro' the foreſt roves; 

And roars with anguiſh for his abſent loves. 
Ye nymphs, with tolls his foreſt-walk ſurround; 5 


And trace his wand'ring footſteps on the ground. 7 
But, ah! perhaps my paſſion he diſdains; 
And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 95 2 


We learch th' ungrateful fugitive abroad; 
While they at home ſuſtain his happy load. 
He ſang the lover's fraud; the longing maid, 
With golden fruit, like all the ſex, betray'd:|| I 
„ The 


5 . „5 
natural paſſion for a bull. The daughters of Pretes, king of the Argives, being {truck 
with madneſs by Juno, imagined themſelves to be cows. — 
The medals of the people of this town are marked with a cow or bull. Lord. 
 Pembroke's medals, 2, 34, 8. Quære, whether they had any ſacred cattle of that kind, 
kept there? or, whether the woman riding on it be not Paſiphae? Gortyna was a city 
of Crele. . . | 
J At this verſe, Pretides implcrunt, &c. begins the famous manuſcript of Yirgil in 
the Lorenzo library; authorized by one of the conſuls, and dated by him in the sth. 
century. . 5 


＋ In the original Fultus byacintho, Among the ancients every one was ſaid to be 

 Fultus by whatſoever he reſted upon. Thus we read Pulvino fultus in Lucilius. 
The rumen or paunch is the firſt of the four ſtomachs. of thoſe animals which are ſaid. 

to ruminate or chew the cud. Jo. 


In the original claudite nympbæ.— 
nymphs. | | 8 - 
|| ?{ppomancs being engaged in a race with Atalanta, in order to. obtain her in 
2 —— Os, 


Here Paſiphae is introduced ſpeaking to the. 
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The ſiſter's mourning for the brother's loſs; 
Their bodies hid in barks, and fur'd with moſs. 
How each a riſing alder now appears: 
And oer the Po diſtils her gummy tears. 

Then ſung, how Gallus by a Mule's hand 

Was led and welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand. 
The ſenate riſing to ſalute their gueſt; # 
And Linus thus their gratitude expreſs'd, + 
Receive this preſent by the Mules made; 
The pipe on which th' A/crean paſtor play'd ; . 
With which of old he charm the ſavage train, 
And call'd the mountain aſhes to the plain. 
Sing thou on this, thy Phebus; and the wood 
Where once his fane of Par:an marble ſtood. 
On this his ancient oracles rehearſe: 

And with new numbers grace the God of verſe. 
Why 


_— 1 


. 5 1 „„ 
marriage, threw down a golden apple whenever ſhe gained ground upon him; which 
ihe ltooping to gather up, Hippomanes had an opportunity of getting before her, and of 
_ conſequence of obtaining the lovely prize. The lifters of Phaeton conſumed themſelves 
with weeping for his death, and were transformed into trees. Phaeton raſhly attempting 
to drive the chariot of the ſun, would have ſet fire to the earth, if Jupiler had not firuck = 
him down with a thunderbolt. op ge . 
* When Virgil himſelf once entered the theatre, all the ſpectators roſe up to honour | 
his entrance. % ¾ ᷣ „ x 
f Virgil has been blamed very ridiculouſly for not ſaying any thing of Homer in his 
ſixth Aneid (637, 677.) where if he had faid any thing of him, he muſt have put him 
in Ely/ium before he was born. It ſeems more juſt to cothplain that he has not men- 
tioned him in all his works. He ſeems to have had a fair opportunity here, and 
another in the fourth Eclogue (v. 55.) But have not the poets he mentions in both 
| theſe places ſoine relation to paſtoral poetry? And might not the mentioning of an 
epic poet be improper in both? Here he names Linus only; and before, the ſame. 
Linus, Orpheus, and Pan. 5 5 
I The fenex Aſcræus, is Ileſiod, who was of Aſcra, a city in Brotia. According to 
ſome he was coæval with Homer. He writes with great ſimplicity, though in his det- 
cription of the battle between the giants and the Gods, he rites to the true ſub- 
lime. | | | eee — 
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Why ſhould I fing the double Scylla's fate, 

The firſt by love transform'd, the laſt by hate, 

A beauteous maid above, but magic arts 
With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts: 

What vengeance on the paſling fleet ſhe pour'd, 

The maſter frighted, and the mates devour'd. 

Then raviſh'd Philomel the long expreſt; 

The crime reveal'd; the ſiſters cruel feaſt: 

And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns, 

The warbling nightingale in woods complains. 

While Progne makes on chimney-tops her moan; 
And hovers Oer the palace once her own. 
Whatever ſongs belides, the Delphean God 

Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood, 

 Stenus lung: the vales his voice rebound, 

And carry to the ſkies the ſacred found... 

And no the ſetting ſun had warn'd the ſwain: 
To call his counted cattle from the plain: 
Yet ſtill th' unweary'd fire purſues the tuneful-ftrain.. 

Till unperceiv'd the heav'ns with ſtars were hung: 


And ſudden night ſurpriz'd the yet unfiniſh'd ſong. ® 


— 
— — E 


OP * dure 3 c 


* There is a peculiar beauty in that epithet invitꝰ Olympo. 


The ſky was ſo 


delighted with the ſong of Hilcuus, that it was ſorry and uneaſy to ſee the evening. 


approach. 
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The SEVENTH PAST OR AL.; 


* 


JRC 
Melibœus here gives us the relation of a ſharp poetical conteſt between Thyrſis 


and Corydon ; at which he humſelf and Daphnis were preſent ; who both de. 
clared for Corydon. Ss Toes 25 


2 


E NEAT H a holm repair'd two jolly ſwains: 
Their ſheep and goats together graz d the plains; 

Both young Arcad:ans, both alike inſpir d 

To ſing, and anſwer as the ſong requir d. 


— 
11. 


Oo, NQF BS. 
* This ſeventh Eclogue, as the third before, ſeems to be an imitation of a cuſtom 


among the ſhepherds of old, of vying together in extempore verſe. At leaſt it is very 


Daßlinis 
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Daphns, as umpire, took the middle ſeat; 

And fortune thither led my weary feet. 

For while I tenc'd my myrtles from the cold, 

The father of my flock had wander'd from the fold, 

_ Of Dafhinis J inquir d; he, ſmiling, faid, _ 

Dilmils vour fear, and pointed where he fed. 

And, if no greater cares diſturb your mind, 

Sit here with us, in covert of the wind. 

Tour loving heifers, of their own accord, 

At wat'ring time will ſeek the neighb'ring ford. 

Here wanton Mencizs winds along the meads, 

And ſhades his happy banks with bending reeds: 

Anu lee from yon old oak, that mates the ſkies, 

How black the clouds of {warming bees ariſe. 

What ſhould I do! nor was Alcippe migh, 

Nor abſent Phillis could my care ſupply, _ 

To houle and feed by hand my weaning lambs, 

And drain the ſtrutting udders of their dams ? - 

Great was the {trife betwixt the ſinging ſwains: 

And J preferrd my pleaſure to my gains.“ | 
e 0 e g Alternate 
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like the Ini proviſutori at preſent in 1/aly; who flouriſh now perhaps more than any other 
poets among them, particularly in Tu/cauy. They are ſurpriſingly ready in their 
anſwers, and go on ofavo for oclavo, or ſpeech for ſpeech alternately. In both theſe 
Iclogues the ſecond ſpeaker ſeems obliged to follow the turn of thought uſed by the 
firſt; as at preſent the ſecond [mprovi/atore is obliged to follow the rhyme of the firſt. 
At Florence we have heard of their having even Inproviſo comedies. There were In- 
proviſalori of this kind of old; for before Livius Andronicus endeavoured to make any 
thing of a regular play, cempoſitum temere ac rudem allernis jaciebant, ſays Livy, J, 2. 
U. C. 391. They were Tu/cans too who brought this method to Rome. The fol- 
loving poetical conteſt betwixt Thyr/is and Corydon, related by Melibæus, is an imitation 
of the fifth and eighth 1dy/l;ums of Theocritus. Some fanciful commentators imagine 
that under theſe ſhepherds are repreſented Gallus or Pollio, or Cebes and Alexander, and 


that Melibzus is Virgil himſelf. But there are not ſufficient grounds for this conjeQure. 
This Paſtoral is introduced with a pretty rural adventure. 


—— 


PP 


It is difficult to make the paſtoral ſimplicity, of this introduction to the conteſt, 
agrecable to modern readers. Ihe images are all taken from plain unadorned 2 . 
2 1 ä an 
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Alternate rhyme the ready champic ns choſe: 


Thele Cor) don — and 7/yr/:s thoſe. 
'E O RY DON. 


Ye Mules, ever fair, and ever young,“ 
Aſliſt my numbers, and inſpire my long. 
With ail, my Codrus, O inlpire my breaſt, ? 
For Codrus, after Phebus, lipgs the belt. 

Or if my wiſhes have preſum'd too high, 
And ſtretch'd their bounds, beyond mortality, 
The praiſe of artful numbers I reſign : 


And hang my Pipe upon the ſacred pine. 
TH > R 18. 


Arcadian rains, your youthful poet crown 
With ivy wreaths ; tho ſurly Codrus frown. 
Or if he blaſt my Muſe with envious praiſe, 
Then fence my brows with amulets of bays; 4. 
Leſt his ill arts or his malicious tongue 
Should poiſon, or bewitch my growing ſong. 


CORYDON, 


Theſe branches of a ſtag, this tuſky boar „ 8 
(The firſt 5 ay © of arms by URL DOR) 8 donn 


— 6 


N O T E S. 


and will not bear to be dreſſed up with florid epithets and pompous language, as is 
the cuſtom of our paſtoral writers in painting their ſcenes of action. 


The critics are greatly divided about the ſituation of Libethrun (Nymphe Lite- 
thrides) ; but the learned and accurate Sirabs, whole teſtimony 1 is worth that of a thou- 
ſand commentators, tells us, that £:6e/brum is the name of a cave in or near mount 
Helicon, conſecrated to the Mules by the Thracians. 


F Coarus, ſays Servius, was a e e pot with Virgil, and is mentioned i in the 
elegies of Valerius. 


It was imagined by the ancients that the baccar plant carried an amuler ore harm 
againſt the faſcination. of what they called an evil tongue. 
No 21. 54 
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Young Mycon offers, PTY to thy ſhrine; 
But ſpeed his hunting with thy pow'r divine. 
Thy flatue then of Parzan ſtone fhall land; 

Thy legs in buſkins with a purple band. 


THYRSIS. 


a 


CORYDON. 


Fair Galatea with thy ſilver feet, 

O, whiter than the ſwan, and more than bla {weet ; 
Tall 48 8 poplar, taper as the bole, 

Come charm thy ſhepherd, and reſſore my ſoul. 
Come when my lated ſheep at night return ; 

And crown the ſilent hours, and ſtop the roſy moru, 


THYRSIS. 


May I Ks as abject in thy fight, 

As ſea-weed on the ſhore. and black as night: 
Rough as a bur, deform'd like him who chaws 
Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws; “ 

Such and ſo monſtrous let thy ſwain appear, 

If one day's ablence looks not like a year. 

Hence from the held for ſhame: the flock deſerv es 
No better feeding, while the ſhepherd ſtarves. 


CORYDON. 


Ye moſſy ſprings, inviting eaſy ſleep + 
Ye trees, whole leaty ſhades choſe molly fountains keep, Defend 


— 


_—_—— 


ws. 


NOTES: 


Dioſervides ſavs expreſoly, that the poiſonous kerb of Sordinia i is a ſpecies of 74. 
nuunchilus or cron fosgt. 


F This Amoalean is goubtlefs more beautiful chan the ſucceeding, and contains 
more delightful images of nature. 
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Defend my flock ; the ſummer heath are near, 
And bloſſoms on the twelling vines appear. 


THYRSIS. 
With heapy fires our chearful hearth is crown 3 
And firs for torches in the w oods abound : 


We fear not more the winds and wintry cold, 
Than fireams the banks, or wolves the . fold. 


CORY DGN. 


Our woods with juniper and cheſnuts crown'd_ 
With falling fruits and berries paint the ground; 
And laviſh nature laughs, and ſtrows her ſores around; 
But if Alex:s from our mountains fly, 
Ev n running rivers leave their channels dry. . 


THYRST 8. 
Parch'd are e the plains, and ſrying is the field, f vi 


Nor with'ring vines their juicy vintage yield. 
But if returning Phz{/zs bleſs the plain, 

The grals revives ; the woods are green again; 
And Jove deſcends | in ſhow rs of kindly rain. 


CORY DO N. 
The poplar is by great Alcidus w orn;8 


The brows of Phoabus his own bays adorn ; 


The 


. 9 17 ES. 


* Catrou gives quite a new interpretation to the word numerunte he lays it means 
- muſical numbers. | | 


+ The end of this ee appears to ſome critics to be flat ot Prin za ſicca. 
But we are of opinion the poet deſigned the line ſhould be faint and languil ung, as it 
were, more fully to exprels that mournful ſtate of nature he is painting. 


+ A fine contraſt is obſervable in theſe two Amon. Ihe fburiſhing ſcenes 
of "nature are ſtrongly ſet off by the fading and languiſhing proſpect that ſuc ceeds. 


S W hen Hercules returned from hell, he was fabled to have crow ned his head with a 
chaplet of poplar leaves. 178 


— 
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The branching vine the jolly Bacchus loves; 
The Cyprian queen delights in myrtle groves. 
With hazle Pitts crowns her flowing hair; 
And while ſhe loves that common wreath to wear, 

Nor bays, nor my1tle boughs, with hazle fhall compare, 


THYRSTS 


The towing aſh is faireſt in the woods ; 

In gardens pines, and poplars by the floods: 
But if my Lyczdas will eaſe my pains, os 
And often viſit our forſaken plains, 

To him the-tow'ring aſh ſhall yield in woods; 

In gardens pines, and poplars by the floods, 


| MELIBCOCUS. 
Theſe rhymes I did to memory commend, 
When vanquiſh'd 7hyr/ts did in vain contend; “ 
Since when, tis Cory don among the ſwains, 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns. 


— — 


| NOTES 
Ihe victory is achudged to Corydon, becauſe Corydon in the firſt Amebean begins 

_ with piety to the Gods; Thy with rage againſt his adverſary : in the ſecond, Corydon 
n okes Diana, a chaſte Goddeſs ; T, an obſcene deity, Priapus : in the third, 
Corydon addreffes himſelf to Galatea with mildneſs; Thus with dire imprecations: in 


the reſt, Corydon's ſubjects are generally pleaſing and delightful to the imagination; 
thoſe of Ts are directly contrary. W 
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AEGYUMENT 
This Paſtoral contains the ſongs of Damon and Alpheſibeus. The fir/t of 


them b-wanls the loſs of his miſtreſs, and repines at the ſucceſs of his rwal 
Mopſus. The other repeats the charms of ſome enchantreſs, who endeavoured 
oy her ſpells and magic to mike Daphnis in love with her, 


1 RHE mournſul Muſe of two deſpairing ſwains, 
The love rejected, and the lover's pains, _ 4 
: © 


” NOTES: | 
Here we have a kind of twin-eclogue; two poems in one: though it hath it's 

title only from the latter: which is taken from the ſecond Iahllium of Theocritns, as the 
5 No. 21. | 4 8 3 Es IS, other 
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To which the ſavage lynxes liſt ning ſtood, 

The rivers ſtood on heaps, and ſtopp'd the running flood: 

The hungry herd their needful food refuſe: 

Of two deſpairing ſwains, I ſing the mournful Muſe. 
Great Pollio, thou for whom thy Rome prepares 

The ready triumph of thy finiſh d wars, 

Whether 7imavus or th' {{yrian coalt, 

Whatever land or ſea thy preſence boalt ; 

Is there an hour in fate reſerv'd for me, 

To ling thy deeds in numbers worthy thee? 

In numbers like to thine, could I rehearſe 

Thy lofty tragic ſcenes, thy labourd verſe: 

The world another Sophocles in thee, 

Another Homer {hould behold in me: 

Amidſt thy laurels let this ivy twine, . 

'Thine was my earlieſt Muſe ; my lateſt ſhall be thine, 
Scarce from the world the ſhades of night withdrew ; 
Scarce were the flocks refreſh'd with morning dew, 

„ When 


N--Q IL-0 
other is in a great meaſure from the ſecond, and partly from the firſt and third. It 
is one of the beſt, perhaps the very beſt, of all Y:rgi/s Paſtorals: (the fourth being 
always excepted, upon the account of it's divine ſubject, and the ſublime manner of 
treating it.) Both parts of it turn upon the paſſion of love, and that too unſucceſsful : 
the former breathing nothing but deſpair ; the latter, magic and enchantment. The 
Hirſt gives us the ſad pleaſure of tragedy ; the ſecond, the romantic amuſement of con- 
juring, and incantations : both, the delight ariſing from the moſt elegant poctry. In 
the introduction to it (as before in that to the fixth Eclogue, and in the fourth through- 
out) the poet gives us a ſpecimen of his ſublime.——He ſeems to have had an high 
idea of his compoſition by his introducing it in ſo lofty a ſtrain, quorum fArpefatle car— 
_ nune Hynces. The critics have been very much divided whether it is inſcribed to Pollo 
or Auguſius. -Catrou pleads very ftrongly for Augufins ; but Dr. Martyn largely ex- 
1155 this plea, and confutes it ſolidly. There is doubtleſs a great ſtreſs to be 
aid on 1 c 
Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna colſiurno. „ 
For though Augiſtus began a tragedy on the death of Ajax, (after Sophocles) yet this 
piece was never publiſhed, as many fine ones of Pollio were, who is highly celebrated 
by Horace for his dramatic excellence. Lib, 2. Od. 1. Metum ex Metello, &c. The 


enchantments 
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When Damon ſtretch'd beneath an olive ſhade,* 
And wildly ſtaring upwards, thus inveigh'd 
Againſt the conſcious Gods, and curs'd the cruel maid: 
Star of the morning, why doſt thou delay? 
Come, Lucyfer, drive on the lagging day; 
While I my N/a's perjur'd faith deplore ; 
Witnels ye pow'rs, by whom ſhe falſely {wore ! 
The Gods, alas, are witneſſes in vain ; | 
| Yet ſhall my dying breath to heav'n complain. 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Meana/zan ftrain, 
The pines of Manalus, the vocal grove, 
Are ever full of verſe, and full of love: + 
They hear the hinds, they hear their God complain; 
Who ſuffer'd not the reeds to riſe in vain. 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mænalian ſtrain. 
 Mopſus triumphs ; he weds the willing fair: 
When ſuch is Ns choice, what lover can deſpair ! 
Now griffons join with mares, another age Ty 
Shall tee the hound and hind their thirſt aſſwage 
Promiſcuous at the ſpring : prepare the lights, 7: 
O Mop/us / and perform the bridal rites. 
Scatter thy nuts among the ſcrambling boys: 
Thine is the night, and thine the nuptial joys. 
For thee the ſun declines, O happy ſwain! 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Menaltan ſtrain. 


| | O, Nia! 


N QF: EF -5S- 
enchantments deſcribed in this Eclogue, are finely imitated in the Arcadis de Sane 
nazora. | — | 

* Denoting the melancholy poſture of the ſhepherd leaning againſt the tree, not Ju- 
 cumbens baculo ex oliva. LE, 

+ It is very poetical to perſonify the mountain Manalus, and aſcribe to it a voice and 
the power of hearing. V 

1 The bride uſed to be led home by night with lighted torches before her. Their 


torches were pieces of pine or unctuous wood, which were cut to a point, that they 
might be the more caſily inflamed. FI fays, there were five ulually carried, 


6 
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O, Mie juſtly to thy choice condemn'd! 

Whom haſt tnon taken, whom haſt thou contemn'd; 

For him, thou haſt refus d my browſing herd, 

Scornd my thick eye-brows, and my ſhaggy beard.* 

Unhappy Damon ſighs, and fings in vain : 

While % thinks no God regards a lover's pain. 

Begin with me, my flute, the lweet Mengltan ſtrain, 
1 view d thee firit, how fatal was the view! 

And led thee where the ruddy w ildings grew, 


High on the planted neOge, and wet with morning dew. 


I on ſcarce the bending branches I could win; +” 

The callow down began to cloath my chin; 

I faw, I periſh'd, vet indulg'd my pain: 

Begin with me, my flute, the {ſweet Manalzan ſtrain. 
I know thee, love, in deſerts thou wert bred, 

And at the dugs of ſavage tigers fed: 

Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains, 

Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Meaenalian trains. 

Relentleſs love the eruel mother led, T 

The blood of her unhappy babes to ſhed: 

Love lent the ſword, the mother ſtruck the blow, 

Inhuman ſhe, but more inhuman thou: 

Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains, 

Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Maoenalian ſtrains, 
Old doting nature, change thy courle anew, 

And let the trembling lamb the wolf . : 


— Go IPOS ORC Pay 


Let 


=& ns 
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* La Cerda is of opinion, that the meaning is, my violent love has made me neglect 


my perſon. 


+ Thecircumſtances of his officiouſneſs of pointing out the fruit, and of his being 
i ſt able to reach the branches from the ground, are natural and poetical. 


After Medea had fled with Jaſen, one of the Argonauts, from her father and coun- 
wy, 3 baſcly forſook her and married another; this ſo highly. enraged her, that ſhe 
murdered betore his face the children the had by him. The moſt pathetic tragedy of 
_ Euripides is on this fine ſubject: wherein the tenderneſs of the mother, and the fury of 


the forlaken miſtreſo, produce noble ſtruggles of paſſion, 
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Let oaks now glitter with He/þerian fruit, 

And purple daffodils from alder ſhoot, 

Fat amber let the tamariſk diſtil, 

And hooting owls contend with ſwans in {kill. 

Hoarle 7?yrus ſtrive with Orpheus in the woods, 

And challenge fam'd A201 on the floods. 

Or, oh! let nature ceaſe, and chaos reign, 

Begin with me, my flute, the {ſweet Menalian {irain, 
Let earth be ſea, and let the whelming tide 

The lifeleſs limbs of luckleſs Damon hide: 

Farewel, ye ſecret woods, and ſhady groves, 

Haunts of my youth, and conſcious of my loves! 

From yon high cliff I plunge into the main, 

Take the laſt preſent of thy dying ſwain, 

And ceaſe, my ſilent flute, the ſweet Menalian ſtra in. 

Nov take your turns, ye Mufes, to rehearſes 
His friend's complaints, and mighty magic verſe: 
Bring running water, bind thoſe altars round + 
With fillets, and with vervain ſtrow the ground: 
Make fat with frankincenſe the ſacred fires, Þ 
To re-inflame my Daphinis with deſires : 

"Tis done, we want but verſe. Reſtore my charms, 
My ling'ring Daßhnis to my longing arms. 

Pale Phabe, drawn by verſe from heav'n deſcends, 
And Crrce chang'd with charms CA friends. 
Verſe breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake, 
And in the winding cavern ſplits the ſnake. _ 

Verſe fires the frozen veins ; reſtore, my charms, 


My ling' ring Daßheis to my longing arms. 


Around 


_ 


_ - - 


„ 1 
* The poet hints that he is unable to proceed by his own ſtrength, and begs there- 
fore the aſſiſtance of the Muſes. N 5 


2 »„— a 
5 —— — 


+. The water was heated in the houſe, and the ſorcereſs calls to her aſſiſtance Amaryl!7s. 
to bring it out to her; ſo there is no need to read er, as ſome have done. 


T The ancients called the ſtrongeſt fort of frankincenſe, Male. 
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Around his waxen 1mage firſt I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join'd: 
Thrice bind about his thrice-devoted head, 
Which round the ſacred altar thrice 1s led: * 
Unequal numbers pleaſe the Gods : my charms, 
Rehoje my Dahn ds to my longing arms. 
Knit with three knots the fillets, nit * em ſtraight; 
Then ſay, theſe knots to love I conſecrate. 
Haſte, 4maryl{ts, haſte, reſtore my charms, 
My lovely Da; hnis to my longing arms. 

As fire this f gure hardens, 1 of — Sy 
And this of wax with fire conſumes away; 
Such let the ſoul of cruel Dapuis be, 
Hard to the reſt of women, ſoft to me. 
Crumble the ſacred mole of ſalt and corn, 
Next in the fire the bays with brimſtone bur . 
And while it crackles in the ſulphur, ſay, 
This, I for 1 burn; thus e burn ay. 

This 


* 


N O T E 8. 


* The ancients had a ; prodigious veneration for the number three, and held many 
_ ridiculous ſuperſtitions in relation to it. This number was Fought the moſt perfect of 
all numbers, having: regard to the beginning, middle, and end. 


There were plainly two figures made, one of wax, and the other of clay, the forme; 
ants naturally melt, and the other harden by the fire. The notion was, that as the 
image conſumed, ſo did the perion it reprelented. Dr. Martyn obſerves, that in the 
| beginning of the laſt century, many perſons were convicted of this and other ſuch like 
practices, "and were exccuted accordingly, as it was deemed to be attempting the lives 
of others. King Fares the Firtt was a great believer of the power of magic, and Wrote 
a book on the tubject, entituled Da monoligie.  Shakeſpear ſeems to have choſen the 
tubject of his Mare! to picale the taſte of that prince. The bays were burnt alſo to 
conſume the fleth of the perlon on whole account theſe magical rites were perform. 
ed. The cake is crumbled. upon the image of Daphnrs, as upon the victim of this 
ſacriſice. 


Þ The ela was made of meal ſalted and kneded: molita, hace it was called 
m91a : and victims were ſaid to be immolated, becauſe the foreheads of the victims, and 
the hearths and the Knives had this cake crumbled on them. 
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This laurel is his fate; reſtore, my charms, 

My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 
As when the raging heifer, through the grove, 

Stung with deſire, purſues her wandring love; 

Faint at the laſt, ſhe ſeeks the weedy pools 

To quench her thirſt, and on the ruſhes rolls: 

Careleſs of night, unmindful to return,* _ 

Such fruitleſs fires perfidious Daphnis burn. 

While I ſo ſcorn his love, reſtore, my charms, 

My lingring Dap/nzs to my longing arms. 
Theſe garments once were his, and left to me 

The pledges of his promis'd loyalty; 

Which underneath my threſhold I beſtow, : 

Theſe pawns, O ſacred earth! to me my Daphnts owe. 

As theſe were his, ſo mine is he, my charms, 

Reſtore their ling'ring lord to my deluded arms, 
Theſe pois nous plants, for magic uſe deſignd, 

(The nobleſt and the beſt of all the baneful kind) 

Old Maris brought me from the Pontzc ſtrand, + 

And cull'd the miſchief of a bounteous land. 

Smear'd with theſe pow'rful juices, on the plain 

He howls a wolf among the hungry train: 

And oft the mighty necromancer boalts, 5 

Viich thele, to call from tombs the {talking ghoſts, 

And from the roots to tear the ſtanding corn, 

Which, whirl'd aloft, to diſtant fields is borne. 

Such 1s the ſtrength of ſpells: reflore, my charms, 

My ling'ring Dap/m:s to my longing arms. 1 
ear 


r —__— "2 = TW 2 - 0 . 
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* In the original, Perdita, nec ſeræ meminit decedere nocti; which ſweet line, ſays 
Mac robius, is taken entirely from Farius. 


| + The deſcription of the powerfulneſs of Meris's magic is ſublime. Pontus was 
the land of poiſons ; Mitbridates, who uſed to cat poiſon, reigned there; and Medea was 
born in Cholcis. | 6 
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Bear out theſe aſhes, caſt them in the brook, * 
Caſt backwards o'er your head, nor turn your look, 
Since neither Gods, nor godlike verle can move, 


Break out ye {mother'd fires, and kindle ſmother'd love. 


Exert your utmoſt pow'r, my lingring charms, 
And force my 7 to my longing arms. 

Sce, while my laſt endeavours I delay, 

The waking aſhes riſe, and round our altars play ! + 

Run to the threſhold, Amaryl/zs ; hark, 

Our Hylas opens, and begins to bark. 

Good heavn! may lovers what they wiſh believe, 

Or dream their wiſhes, and thoſe dreams deceive | 

No more, my Daphnis comes; no more, my charms, 

He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my defiring arms. 


10 


* . * 


2 — 1 


NOTES 


*The moſt powerful of all.incantations. was to throw the aſhes of the ſacrifice 


backward into the water. 


| +} The ancients thought the ſudden blazing of the fire a very happy omen. For 
Plutarch relates, that the veſtal virgins congratulated Cicero, and begged him to proceed 
in his proſecution of Caziline, and aſſured him of great ſucceſs, becauſe the fire of their 


lcrifice lighted of it's own accord. | 


The 
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LYCIDAS AND MGA IS. 


AR CU f t N 


Mien Virgil, by the favour of Auguſtus, had recovered his patrimony near 
Mantua, 5 went in hope to take poſſeſſion, he was in danger of being lain 
by Arius the Centurian, to whom thoſe lands were aſſigned by the emperor, zn 

reward of his ſervice agamſt Brutus and Caſſius. 7his Paſtoral therefore 
zs filled with complaints of has hard uſage; and the perſons introduced are 
the bali, of Virgil Meœris, and his friend Lycidas, . 


LYCIDAS. 


11 O! Mer:is! whither on thy way lo laſt? | 
11 This leads to town. 

-M QE/R-I'S. 
O Hcidas, at laſt. 
The time is come I never thought to ſee, 
(Strange revolutions for my farm and me) POLY, 


— 
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Bear out theſe aſhes, caſt them in the brook, “ 
Caſt backwards o'er your head, nor turn your look, 
Since neither Gods, nor godlike verſe can move, 
Break out ye {mother'd fires, and kindle ſmother'd love. 
Exert your utmoſt pow'r, my ling ring charms, 
And force my Dap/nts to my longing arms. 
_ See, while my laſt endeavours I delay, 
The waking aſhes riſe, and round our altars play! 
Run to the threſhold, Amary!/zs ; hark, = 
Our Hylas opens, and begins to bark. 
Good heavn! may lovers what they wiſh believe, 
Or dream their wiſhes, and thoſe dreams deceive ! 
No more, my Daphinis comes; no more, my charms, 
He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my deſiring arms. 


i N 8 

* The moſt powerful of all. incantations. was to throw the aſhes of the ſacrifice 
backward into the water. ” Ee 8 

+ The ancients thought the ſudden blazing of the fire a very happy omen. For 
Plutarch relates, that the veſtal virgins congratulated Cicero, and begged him to proceed 


in his proſecution of Caliline, and aſſured him of great ſucceſs, becauſe the fire of their 
lacrifice lighted of it's own accord. es . 
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When Virgil, by the favour of Auguſtus, had recovered his patrimony near 
Mantua, and went in hahe to take poſſeſſion, he was in danger of being ſlain 
by Arius the Centurian, to whom thoſe lands were aſſigned by the emperor, in 
reward of his ſervice againſt Brutus and Caſſius. This Paſtoral therefore 
ts filled with complaints of his hard uſage; and the perſons introduced are 


c 


the bailiff of Virgil Meaeris, and hs friend Lycidas, 


LYCIDAS. 
HY Meris! whither on thy way ſo fat? 


This leads to town. 


MG RIS. 
. O Lyciaas, at laſt. 
The time is come I never thought to ſee, | 
(Strange revolutions for my farm and me) Os 
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When the grim captain in a ſurly tone 
Cries out, pack up, ve raſcals! and be gone, 
Kick'd out, we ſet the beſt face on't we could, 
And theſe two kids appeale his angry mod 
I bear, of which the ures give him good. 


LYCIDAS. 


Your country friends were told another tale, 
That from the floping mountain to the vale, 
And dodder'd oak, and all the banks along, 


Menalcas fav'd his lortune with a ſong. 
-M GE RF 8. 


Such was the news, indeed; but ſongs and rhymes 
Prevail as much 1n thele hard iron times, 
As would a plump of trembliag tow], that riſe ® 
Againſt an eagle {fouling from the ſkies: _ 
And had not Phebrs warn'd me by the croak i 
Of an old raven, from a hollow oak; 8 
To ſhun debate, Menalcas had been ſlain, 
And Maris not ſurviv'd him, to complain. 


LYCIDAS. 


Nou heav'n defend] could barb'rous rage induce 
The brutal ſon of Mars tinſult the ſacred Muſe! 
Who then ſhould ſing the nymphs, or who rehearſe f 

The waters gliding in a ſmoother verſe? _ 


Or 


* — 
2 — — —— 0 l _ 


* Two doves were ſaid to fit on the tops of the oracular oaks at Dodona, in Epirus; 
and Epirus was often called Chaonia. 7 


Virgil certainly alludes to his Eclogue, entitled Daphnis, compoſed on the death of 
Tulius Cæſar. e e 
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Or Amarylizs praiſe, that heavnly lay 

That ſhorten'd, as we went, our tedious way. 
) Tityrus, tend my herd, and ſee them fed, 
To morning paſtures, evening waters led; 
And Ware the {yban ridgel's butting head. 


MG RIS. 


Or what unſiniſh'd he to Varus read; 

Thy name, O Varus (if the kinder pow'rs 
Prelerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan tow'rs, 
Obnoxious by Cremona's neighb'ring crime) * 

The wings of Iwans, and ſtronger pmion'd rhyme, 
Shall raiſe aloft, and ſoaring bear above 

I immortal gift of gratitude to Jour. 


LYCIDAS: 


Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd, 

So may thy {warms the baleful eugh avoid: “ 

So may thy cows their burden'd bags diſtend, 

And trees to goats their willing branches bend. 

Mean as I am, yet have the Muſes made 

Me free, a member of the tuneful trade: 

At leaſt the ſhepherds ſeem to like my lays, 

But I diſcern their flattery from their praiſe : 

I nor to Cinna's ears, nor Varus dare aſpire, T 

But gabble like a gooſe, amidſt the {wan-lke quire. on 
„ ie MGRIS. 
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* Auguſtus divided the lands of Cremona amongſt his ſoldiers, becauſe they ſided 
with Antony. But that country not afford ing ſufficient quantities of land for all the 


ſoldiers, part of the territory of Mantua was added and given away in that manner. 


+ Corſica was called Cyrnus by the Greeks. The honey of this iſſand was moſt remark- | 


ably bad. 


4 This undoubtedly was not Helvius Cinna, the poet who was murdered, by miſtaking 


him 
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MN IS. 


ITis what J have been conning in my mind, 
Nor arc the verſes of a vulgar kind. 
Come, Galatca, come, the ſeas forſake, “ | 
What pleaturcs can the tides with their hoarſe murmurs make? 
See. on the {hore inne bits purple ſpring, . 
Where nightingales their love- fick ditty ſing; 
See, Meade with purling fireams, with flow'rs the ground, 
The g does cool, with ſhady poplars crown'd, 
And creeping vines on arbours weav'd around, 
Come then, and leave the waves' tumultuous roar, 
Let the wild ſurges vainly beat the ſhore. | 


LYCIDAS 


Or that ſweet ſong I heard with ſuch delight, 
The ſame you ſung alone one ſtarry night; 
The tune I ſtill retain, but not the words. 


M & RI 8. 


Why, Daphnis, doſt thou ſearch in old records, 

To know the ſeaſons when the ſtars ariſe? . 

See Cz/ur's lamp is lighited in the ſkies: 
The 


———— 


88 


„% 1-6 
him for Crnclius Cinna, and an enemy of Julius Caſur, at that emperor's funeral. But 


it ſecms to have been Lucius Crna, the grandſon of Powpey, and a great favourite of 
Auguſtus, Others think the words relate to two writers. | 


* 


hel verſes, in the original, aſſomble together ſome of the lovelieſt objects of wild 
unadorned nature. They are a copy ot a beautiful paſſage in Theocrizus, but greatly ex- 
cel the Greek poet's deſcription. 


_t Ohicrve he judicioufly Virgil mentions only the ſhades of the vines; it being yet 

only !pr.ng, there could be no grapes. | b 
FT Fire, ſays La Cerda, ſeems to have contended with himſelf in this place for vic- 
wry. He vow thele tive verles to thoſe which went before, Iluc ades o Golatca, in 
| which 
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The ſtar, whole rays the bluſhing grapes adorn, if 
And ſwell the kindly ripening ears of corn.“ q 
Under this influence, graft the tender ſhoot, 

Thy children's children {ſhall enjoy the fruit. 

The reſt I have forgot, for cares and time 

Change all things, and untune my ſoul to rhyme: 7 
I could have once lung down a ſummer's ſun, 

But now the chime of poetry is done. 

My voice grows hoarſe, I feel the notes decay, 

As if the wolves had {een me firſt to-day. 8 

But theſe and more than to mind can bring, 
Menalicas has not yet forgot to ſing. 


LYCIDAS. 


— . * — 
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uhich having excelled Theoeritus, he now endeavours to excel himſelf. In the former 

he aimed only at the ſweetneſs of expreſſion, as became one who addreſſed himſelf to 

Ce/ar, who was then admitted among the Gods. There he deſcribes the delights of 
the ſpring, flowers, rivers, ſhades, ſuch objects as tend to pleaſure; here, he produces 
the fruits of ſummer, corn, grapes, and pears, all which are uſeful to man. Who 
can ſay that Vi ſpeaks 1dly, or to no purpoſe? —— The lian ſtar, according 

to Dr. Halſey, was a comet; and the ſame that appeared (for the third time after) 
in 1680. He fays, that the tail of that comet in it's neareſt approach to the ſun, 

was ſixty degrees long. So that it muſt have made a very conſiderable figure in 

the heavens, as Horace lays the Julian ſtar did. After Cæſar's death a comet hap- 

pened to appear, which the ſuperſtitious vulgar thought was the ſoul of Iulius Cæſur 

placed among the Gods. Auguſtus's courtiers propagated this notion. 


* Jepetes generally ſignifies the fields in Vygil's writings, 
4 Poma is uſed by the ancients for any eſculent fruit. | 
+ Here the ſhepherd breaks off abruptly, as if he had forgot the reſt of the poem. 


$ The ancients imagincd, that if a wolf happened to look on any man firſt, the per- ; 
| ſon was inſtantly deprived of his voice. i þ 
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Thy faint excuſes but inflame me more, 
And now the waves roll ſilent to the ſhore, “ 
FTuſht winds the topmoſt branches ſcarcely bend, 
As if thy tunctul ſong they did attend: 

Already we have halt our way oercome, 

Far off I can diſcern Branor's tomb ; F 

Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a bow'r 
Of wreathing trees, in ſinging waſte an hour. 

| Reſt here thy weary limbs, thy kids lay down, 

We've day before us yet to reach the town: 

Or if ere night the gath'ring clouds we fear, 

A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear: 

And that thou may'ſt not be too late abroad, 

Sing, I I will eaſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. 


M GIS. 


Gen to requeſt me, let us mind our way, 
Another ſong requires another day. 
When good Menalcas comes, if he rejoice, 
And find a friend at court, ol lind a voice. 


ll 


NOTES 


+ ©" The EO” ſays, fr atum filet equor. By æquor cannot poſſibly be underſtood the 
ſea, as ſome tranſlators have imagined. Catror's obſervation is very ingenious. Our 
ſhepherds were already arrived at the edge of the lake of Manina, which is formed 

round the city by the Mincio. Is not a lake a lea 1 in the eye of ſhepherds ? . 


＋ Bianor, ſon of the river Tiber, by the daughter of Tireſias, named Mano, is fabled 
to have firſt of all fortified the city of Manna, and to have given it the name of his 
mother, His tomb, as ancient ones uſually were, was placed by the way ſide. Hence 
the expreſſion, abi viator, ſiſle viator—abſurdly introduced into modern epitaphs, not 
placed | in ſuch ſituations, 


+ La Cerda ſays, they gathered the leaves to ſtrew them on Bianor's tomb; but the 
| epithet denſas ſeems to point to amputation, which they wanted by growing tov thick, 
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Gallus, a great patron of Virol and an excellent poet, was very dec 3 m love 
with one Citheris, whom he calls Lycoris, and who had forſaken him for the 


2 of a ſoldier. [he poet therefore ſuppoſes hts ee Gallus retrred 
in his height of melancholy into the ſolitudes of Arcadia, (the celebrated ſcene 


of þajlorals ) where he repreſents him im a very languifhing condition, with 


all the rural Deities about him, pitying his hard uſage, and condoling his 
Ms fortunes. 


HY ſacred ſuccour, Arethuſa, bring, 
To crown my labour: tis the laſt 1 ling. 
Which proud Lycor:s may with pity view, 
The Mule is mournful, tho' the numbers few, 
Refuſe me not a verſe, to grief and Gallus due. 
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So may thy ſilver ſtreams beneath the tide, 
Unmisd with briny ſeas, ſecurely glide, 
Sing then, my Gallus, and his hopeleſs vows : 

Sing, while my cattic crop the tender browle,* 

The vocal grove {hall anſwer to the found, 

And echo, from the vales, the tuneful voice rebound. 

What lawns or woods withheld you from his aid, | I 


Ye nymphs, when Gallus was to love betray : 


9 


To love, unpity'd by the cruel maid ? + | 


Nor ſteepy Pindus could retard your courſe, 


Nor cleft Purnafus, nor th! Aon ſource :. 


Nothing that owns the Mufes could ſuſpend 
Your aid to Gallus, Gallus is their friend. 


For him the lotiy laurel ſtands in tears, 


Ard hung with humid pearls the lowly ſnrub appears. 


Maena!lian pines the godlike ſwain bemoan, | * 
When ſpread beneath a rock he ſigh'd alone, 


And cold Lyca&us wept from ev'ry dropping lone. | [ 


The ſheep ſurround their ſhepherd as he lies, 
Bluſh not, ſweet poet, nor the name deſpiſe ; 


Along the ſtreams his flock Adonis fed, 


And yet the queen of beauty bleſt his bed. 


The {wains and tardy neat-herds came, and laſt 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt. | 
Wond'ring they aſk'd from whence arole thy flame, 
Yet more amaz d, thy own Apollo came. 1 


| Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes; 


Is ſhe thy care? is ſhe thy care? he cries. 
Thy falfe Lycors lies thy love and thee, 
And for thy rival tempts the raging lea, 
The form of horrid war, and heav'n's inclemency, 
1 5 SYLUANS 
N &-3. 

* The original calls them Jime capelle, ſnub-noſed goats, which will not bear to be 

rendered into Ani. This is one inſtance among a thouſand that may be given, ol 
. 1241 6 8 = 6 x | - 3 

the utter impoſſibility of giving any gracefulneſs to many images in the claſſics, which 


ima dead language do not appear groſs or common. 


+ 1s is ;nely mutated in that excellent piece of Millon, intituled, Lycidas 
: | 4 5 
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THE 


lvanus came; his brows a country crown 
Of fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 

Great Pan arriv'd, and we beheld him too, 

His cheeks and temples of vermillion hue: 
Why, Gallus, this immod'rate grief, he cry'd, 
Think 'ſt thou that love with tears is ſatisfy'd ? 


The meads are ſooner drunk with morning dews, 
The bees with flow'ry ſhrubs, the goats with browſe. 


Unmov'd, and with dejected eyes he mourn'd, 
He paus d, and then theſe brok 
'Tis paſt; and 170 gives me no relief,“ 


But you, Arcad:an ſwains, ſhall ſing my grief; 


And on your hills my laſt complaints renew, 

So ſad a ſong is only worthy you. 

How light would lie the turf upon my breaſt, 

It you my ſuff rings in your ſongs expreſt? 

Ahl! that gr birth and bus'neſs had been mine, 
To penn the ſheep, and preſs the ſwelling vine! 
Had Pullis or Amyntas caus d my pain, 

Or any nymph, or any ſhepherd on the plain, 

Tho Phillis brown, tho' black Amyntas were, 

Are violets not ſweet, becauſe not fair? 

Beneath the ſallows and the ſhady vine, 

My loves had mix'd their pliant limbs with mine; 

Phillis with myrtle wreaths had crown'd my hair, 
And ſoft Amyntas Tung away my care. a 


TENTH. 


en words retutn'd: 


„ 


Come, 


—„— 


* 0 T E 8 


* This addreſs of Gallus to the Arcadiaus is tender and moving: eſpecially that 


part of it where he wiſhes he had been only an humble ſhepherd like them. But 


when he juſt afterwards addreſſes his miſtreſs, the lines are inexpreſſibl) pathetic. 


Hic pelidi fontes; hic mollia prata, Lycort ; 
Hic nemus : hic ipſo tecum conſumerer &vo. 


And then he turns oft at once to the evils his paſſion has expoſed him to: 


Nunc inſanus amor, Sc. 
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Come, ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound, 
The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground. 
As you are beauteous, were you halt ſo true, 
Here could I live, and love, and die with only you. 

Now I to fighting fields am ſent afar, 
And ſtrive in winter camps with toils of war; 


While you, (alas, that I ſhould find it ſo!) | | | 


To ſhun my light, your native ſoil forego, 
And climb the frozen Als, and tread th' eternal ſnow. 


Ye froſts and ſnows her tender body ſpare, 
"Thoſe are not limbs for iſicles to tear. 
For me, the wilds and deſarts are my choice, 
The Muſes, once my care, my once harmonious voice. 

There will I ſing, forſaken ſo m—_ —_ 
The rocks and hollow caves ſhall echo to my moan.“ 
The rind of ev'ry plant her name ſhall know, 
And as the rind extends the love ſhall grow. 

Then on Arcad:an mountains will I chace 
(Mix'd with the woodland nymphs) the ſavage race, 

Nor cold ſhall hinder me, with horns and hounds 

To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 

And now methinks oer ſteepy rocks Igo, 
And ruſh through ſounding woods, and bend the Parthian bow: 
As if with ſports my Pe, I could eaſe, 
Or by my pains the God of love appeaſe. 
My frenzy changes, I delight no more 

On mountain tops to chace the tuſky boar: 


a = 
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 * How juſtly are the various reſolutions and ſhifting paſſions of a lover here 

deſcribed ! Firſt, he reſolves to renew his poetical ſtudies, (for Gallus was a writer 
4 of elegies) then ſuddenly he talks of leaving the world, and finding out ſome me- 
1 lancholy ſolitude, and hiding himſelf among the dens of wild beaſts, and amuſing 
B | himſelf by carving her name on the trees. Then all at once he breaks out into a 


_ reſolution that he will ſpend all his time in hunting; but fuddenly recollects with 


a ſigh, that none of theſe amuſements will cure his paſſion; and then bids adieu to 
all the diverfions of which he had been ſpeaking. 
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No game but hopeleſs love my thoughts purſue, 
Once more ye nymphs, and ſongs, and ſounding woods adieu. 
Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 

Not tho beneath the Thracian clime we freeze; 
Or ſtalys indulgent heav'n forego; 
And in mid-winter tread S:thontan ſnow: 

Or when the barks of elms are ſcorch'd, we keep * 
On Meroe's burning plains the Libyan ſheep.+ 

In hell, and earth, and ſeas, and heav'n above, 
Love conquers all, and we mult yield io love. 
My Mules, here your ſacred raptures end, 

The verſe was what I ow'd my ſuff ring friend. 

This while I ſung, my ſorrows I deceivd, 8 
And bending oſiers into baſkets weav- . 1 "Y 
The ſong, becauſe inſpir d by you, ſhall ſhine, Es | 
And Gallus will approve, becauſe tis mine: | 
Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew _ 
Each hour, and ev'ry moment rile in view: b 
As alders, in the ſpring, their boles extend, f 
And heave ſo fiercely, that the bark they rend. 
Now let us riſe, for hoarknels oft invades oÞ_ 
The ſinger's voice, who ſings beneath the ſhades. 
From juniper unwholeſome dews diſtil, Þ 5 


That blaſt the ſooty corn, the with'ring herbage kill; 
Away, my goats, away, for you have brows d your fill. 


hte. 
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_ ® Virgil uſes the conſtellation of Cancer to expreſs the tropic. The ſun enters Can- 
cer on the 21ſt of our June, which is the longeſt day of the year, though not the 
hotteſt. 5 
Verſemus in this place ſignifies to feed ſheep, or drive them about, to feed. 
Even the ſhades of juniper, though it is a tree whoſe leaves are ſo fragrant,, 
are ſtill very unwhoteſome. _ — DE ny 1 
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'TIRGIL vas born at Mantua, which city was built no leſs than three 
hundred years before Rome,; and was the capital of the New Heturia, 
as himſelf, no leſs antiquary, than poet, aſſures us. His birth is ſaid to have 
happened in the firſt d of Pompey the Great, and Lic. Craſſus; but 
ſince the relator of this preſently after contradits himſelf, and Virgil 
manner of addreſſing to Octavius, implies a greater difference of age than 
that of ſeven years, as appears by his firſt Paſtoral, and other places; it is 
reaſonable to ſet the date of it ſomething backwarder: and the writer of his 
life having no certain memorials to work upon, ſeems to have pitched upon 
the two moſt illuſtrious conſuls he could find about that time, to fignalize 
the birth of ſo eminent a man. But it 1s beyond all queſtion, that he was 
born on, or near, the fifteenth of October, Which day was kept feſtival in 
honour to his memory, by the Latzn, as the birth-day of Homer was by the 
Greek poets. And fo near a reſemblance there is betwixt the lives of theſe 
two famous epic writers, that Vg ſeems to have followed the fortune of 
the other, as well as the ſubject and manner of his writing. For Homer is 
ſaid to have been of very mean parents, ſuch as got their bread by day- 
labour; ſo is Virgil, Homer is ſaid to be baſe-born; ſo is Vrgil. The 
a © fogmer 
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former to have been born in the open air, in a ditch, or by the bank of a 
river; ſo is the latter. There was a poplar planted near the place of V:r- 
i/'s birth, which ſuddenly grew up to an unuſual height and bulk, and to 


which the ſuperſtitious neighbourhood attributed marvellous virtue. Ho 


mer had his poplar too, as Herodotus relates, which was viſited with great 
veneration. Homer is deſcribed by one of the ancients, to have been of a 
ſlovenly and neglected mien and habit; ſo was g. Both were of a very 
delicate and ſickly conſtitution: both addicted to travel, and the ſtudy of 


aſtrology: both had their compoſitions uſurped by others: both envied and 


traduced during their lives, We know not fo much as the true names of 
either of them with any exactneſs: for the critics are not yet agreed how the 
word (Hegi) ſhould be written: and of Hemer's name there is no certainty 


at all. Whoſoever ſhall conſider this parallel in ſo many particulars, (and 


more might be added) would be inclined to think, that either the ſame ſtars 
ruled ſtrongly at the nativities of them both: or, what is a great deal more 
_ probable, that the Zatn grammarians wanting materials for the former part 
of Virg?l's life, after the legendary faſhion, ſupplied it out of Herodotus ; 
and, like ill face-painters, not being able to hit the true features, endeavour- 
ed to make amends by a great deal of impertinent landſcape and dra- 


Per). 


Without troubling the reader with needleſs quotations, the moſt probable 


» . . . CC. Fa 0 ü 
opinion is, that 2,927 was the ſon of a ſervant, or aſſiſtant to a wandering 


aſtrologer, who practiſed phyſic. For Medicus, Magus, as Juvenal obſerves, 
- uſually went together; and this courle of life was followed by a great many 


Greeks and Syr:4ns; of one of which nation it ſeems not improbable, that 


V:rgil's father was. Nor could a man of that profeſſion have choſen a fitter : 
place to ſettle in, than that moſt ſuperſtitious tract of /taly; which by her 
ridiculous rites and ceremomes as much enſlaved the Romans, as the Ro- 


mans did the Humans by their arms. This man therefore having got to- 


gether ſome money, which ſtock he improved by his {kill in planting and 


huſbandry, had the good fortune, at laſt, to marry lys maſter's daughter, by 
whom he had }V2rg , and this woman ſeems, by her mother's ſide, to have 


been of good extraction: for the was nearly related to Quentz/ms Varus, 


whom Paterculus allures us to have been of an illuſtrious, though not pa- 


trician family; and there is honourable mention made of it in the hiſtory of 
the ſecond Carthaginian war, It is certain, that they gave him very good 
education, to which they were inclined, not ſo much by the dreams of his 
mother, and thoſe preſages which Donatus relates, as by the early indications 
No. 22. ö TT which 
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which he gave of a ſweet diſpoſition, and excellent wit. He paſſed the firſt 
ſeven years of his lite at Mantua, not ſeventeen, as Scaliger miſcorrects his 
author; for the enzza waits can hardly be ſuppoſed to extend fo far. From 
thence he removed to Cremona, a noble Roman colony ; and afterwards to 
Mean. In ail which places he prolecuted his ſtudies with great applica— 
tion; he read over all the beſt Latin and Greek authors, for which $i had 
convenience by the no remote diſtance of May /eztlrs, that famous Gr-cþ 
colony, which maintained it's politeneſs, and purity of language, in the midit 
of all thoſe barbarous nations amongſt which it was ſeated: and {ome tinc- 
ture of the latter ſeems to have delcended irom them down to the modern 
French. Ne frequented the moſt eminent profeſſors of the Eprcurean, phi- 
loſophy, which was then much in vogue, and will be always, in declining 
and ſickly ſtates. But finding no ſatisfactory account from his maſter SH, 
he paſſed over to the Academic ſchool, to which he adhered the reſt of his 
life, and deſerved, from a great emperor, the title of the Nato of the poets. 
He compoled at leiſure hours a great number of verſes on various ſubjects ; 
and deſirous rather of a great than early fame, he permitted his kin{man, 
and fellow- ſtudent Varus, to derive the honour of one of his tragedies to 
himſelf. Glory neglected in proper time and place, returns often with large 
increaſe, and ſo he found it: for Varus afterwards proved a great inſtrument 
of his riſe. In ſhort, it was here that he formed the plan, and collected the 
materials of all thoſe excellent pieces which he afterwards finiſhed, or was 
forced to leave leſs perfect by his death. But whether it were the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of his native air, of which he ſomewhere complains, or his too 
great abſtinence, and night-watchings at his ſtudy, to which he was always 
addicted, as Auguſtus obſerves; or poſſibly the hopes of improving himſelf 
by travel, he reſolved to remove to the moſt ſouthern tract of /taly ; and 
it was hardly pollible for him not to take Rome in his way; as is evident 
to any one who ſhall caſt an eye on the map of Hay and therefore the 
late French editor of his works is miſtaken, when he aſſerts that he never 
ſaw Rome, till he came to petition for his eſtate. He gained the acquain- 
tance of the maſter of the horſe to Octavius,; and cured a great many diſ- 
eaſes of horſes, by methods they had never heard of. It fell out, at the 
ſame time, that a very fine colt, which promiſed * ſtrength and prod. : 
was preſented to Oftavus : Virgil aſſured them, that he came of a faulty 
mare, and would prove a jade; upon trial it was found as he had ſaid: his 
e am proved right in ſeveral other inſtances, which was the more fur- 
priſing, becauſe the Romans knew leaſt of natural caules of any civilized 
nation in the world: and thoſe meteors and prodigies, which coſt 3 
credible 
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credible ſums to expiate, might eaſily have been accounted for, by no very 
profound naturaliſt. It 1s no wonder, therefore, that Vergil was in fo great 
reputation, as to be at laſt introduced to Oftavius himſelf, That prince was 
then at variance with Marc Antony, who vexed him with a great many libel- 
ling letters, in which he reproaches him with the baſeneſs of his parentage, | 
that he came ot a ſcrivener, a ropemaker, and a baker, as Suctonzus tells us. 
Octavius tinding that Virgil had patled ſo exact a Judgment upon the breed 
ok dogs and horſes, thought that he might be able to give him ſome light con- 
cerning his own. He took him into his cloſet, where they continued in pri- 
vate a conſiderable time. LE, was a great mathematician, which, in the 
ſenſe of thoſe times, took in aſtrology: and if there be any thing in that art, 
which we can hardly believe; if that be true which the ingenious De ld 
Chambre aſſerts confidently, that from the marks on the body, the configura- 
tion of the planets at a nativity may be gathered, and the marks might be 
told by knowing the nativity, never had one of thoſe artiſts a fairer oppor- 
tunity to ſhew his ſkill, than Ig now had; for Ofavius had moles upon 
his body, exattly reſembling the conſtellation called Ur/a Major. But Vir- 
gil had other helps: the predictions of Cicero, and Catullus, and that vote 
of the ſenate had gone abroad, that no child born at Rome, in the year of 
his nativity, ſhould be bred up; becauſe the ſeers aſſured them that an em- 
peror was born that year. Beſides this, Vg had heard of the Afyrian _ 
and Egyptian prophecies (which, m truth, were no other but the Fewer) 
that about that time a great king was to come into the world. Himſelf _ 
takes notice of them, An. 6, where he ules a very ſignificant word (now 
in all liturgies) /ryus 2m adventu, fo in another place, adventu propriore 


Dt: 


* 


At has foreſeen approach already quake 
Aſſyrian kingdoms, and Mœotis' lake, 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſeven-fold gates 


Every one knows whence this was taken: it was- rather a miſtake, than 
impiety in Vzrgz, to apply theſe prophecies, which belonged to the Saviour | 
of the world, to the perſon of Octavius, it being a uſual piece of flattery for ; 
near a hundred years together, to attribute them to their emperors, and other 

great men. Upon the whole matter, 1t 1s very probable, that Vergil pre- 
dicted to him the empire at this time. And it will appear yet the more, if 
we conſider that he aſſures him of his being received into the number of the 
Gods, in his firſt Paſtoral, long before the thing came to pals; which pre- 4 
3 dition 1 
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which he gave of a ſweet diſpoſition, and excellent wit. He palled the firſt 
ſeven years of his lite at Mantua, not ſeventeen, as Scaliger miſcorrects lis 
author; for the znz7zz4 wars can hardly be ſuppoſed to extend ſo far. From 
thence he removed to Cremona, a noble Roman colony ; and afterwards to 
Mean. In ail which places he proſecuted his ſtudies with great applica— 
tion; he read over all the beit Latin and Greek authors, for which he had 
convenience by the no remote diſtance of Mas elles, that famous Gr 
colony, which maintained it's politeneſs, and purity of language, in the midit 
of all thoſe barbarous nations amongſt which it was leated: and ſome tinc- 
ture of the latter ſeems to have deſcended irom them down to the modern 
French. He frequented the moſt eminent profcilors of the Epicurean phi— 
loſophy, which was then much in vogue, and will be always, in declining 
and ſickly ſtates. But finding no ſatisfactory account from his maſter Syro2:, 
he paſſed over to the Academic ſchool, to which he adhered the reſt of his 
life, and deſerved, from a great emperor, the title of the Nato of the poets. 
He compoſed at leiſure hours a great number of verſes on various ſubjects ; 
and deſirous rather of a great than early fame, he permitted his kin{man, 
and fellow-{tudent Varus, to derive the honour of one of his tragedies to 
himſelf. Glory neglected in proper time and place, returns often with large 
increaſe, and ſo he found it: for Varus afterwards proved a great inſtrument 
of his riſe. In ſhort, it was here that he formed the plan, and collected the 
materials of all thoſe excellent pieces which he afterwards finiſhed, or was 
forced to leave leſs perfect by his death. But whether it were the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of his native air, of which he ſomewhere complains, or his too 
great abſtinence, and night-watchings at his ſtudy, to which he was always 
addicted, as Auguſtus obſerves; or pollibly the hopes of improving himſelf 
by travel, he reſolved to remove to the moſt ſouthern tract of Tay, and 
it was hardly poſſible for him not to take Rome in his way; as is evident 
to any one who ſhall caſt an eye on the map of Taly: and therefore the 
late French editor of his works is miſtaken, when he aſſerts that he never 
ſaw Rome, till he came to petition for his eſtate. He gained the acquain- 
tance of the maſter of the horſe to Octavius; and cured a great many diſ- 
eaſes of horles, by methods they had never heard of. It tell out, at the 
Tame time, that a very fine colt, which promiſed great ſtrength and ſpeed, 
was preſented to Oftavus : Virgil aſſured them, that he came of a faulty 
mare, and would prove a jade; upon trial it was found as he had ſaid: his 
judgment proved right in ſeveral other inſtances, which was the more ſur— 
priſing, becauſe the Romans knew leaſt of natural cauſes of any civilized 
nation in the world: and thoſe meteors and prodigies, which coſt ray in 
e e credible 
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credible ſums to expiate, might eaſily have been accounted for, by no very 


profound naturaliſt. It is no wonder, therefore, that Vergil was in fo great 


reputation, as to be at laſt introduced to Oftawus himſelf, That prince was 


then at variance with Marc Antony, who vexed him with a great many libel- 
ling letters, in which he reproaches him with the baſeneſs of his parentage, 
that he came of a ſcrivener, a ropemaker, and a baker, as Suctonius tells Us. 


Octavus finding that Virgil had patled ſo exact a judgment upon the breed 


oO 


of dogs and horſes, thought that he might be able to vive him {ome light con- 


cerning his own. He took him into his cloſet, where they continued in pri- 


vate a conſiderable time. L was a great mathematician, which, in the 
ſenſe of thoſe times, took in aſtrology: and if there be any thing in that art, 
which we can hardly believe; if that be true which the ingenious De la 


Chambre aſſerts confidently, that from the marks on the body, the configura- 
tion of the planets at a nativity may be gathered, and the marks might be 
told by knowing the nativity, never had one of thoſe artiſts a fairer oppor- 


tunity tO {hew his {kill, than ye, now had; for Oftawinus had moles upon 


his body, exactly reſembling the conſtellation called u Major. But Vir- 


gil had other helps: the predictions of Cicero, and Catullus, and that vote 
of the ſenate had gone abroad, that no child born at Rome, in the year of 


his nativity, ſhould be bred up; becauſe the ſeers aſſured them that an em- 


peror was born that year. Beſides this, git had heard of the Aſſyrian. 
and Egyptian prophecies (which, in truth, were no other but the Jewiſh, ) 


that about that time a great king was to come into the world, Himſelf 
takes notice of them, An. 6, where he ules a very ſignificant word (now 
in all liturgies) hujus in adventu, ſo in another place, adventu Hropiore 


De 2. 


Al his foreſeen approach already quake 
Aſſyrian kingdoms, and Mœotis' lake. : 
Nile hears him knocking at Ins ſeven-fold gates 


| Every one knows whence this was taken: it was- rather a miſtake, than 


impiety in V:rgi, to apply theſe prophecies, which belonged to the Saviour 


of the world, to the perſon of Oftamus, it being a uſual piece of flattery for 


near a hundred years together, to attribute them to their emperors, and other 
great men. Upon the whole matter, it is very probable, that Vg pre- 


dicted to him the empire at this time. And it will appear yet the more, if 


ve conſider that he aſſures him of his being received into the number of the 


Gods, in his firſt Paſtoral, long before the thing came to pals; which pre- 
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diction ſeems grounded upon his former miſtake. This was a ſecret, not to 
be divulged at that time, and therefore it is no wonder that the {hight ſtory 
in Donatus was given abroad to palliate the matter. But certain it is, that. 
Odlavius diſmifled him with great marks of eſteem, and earnelily recom- 
mended the protection of V:7;g21's affairs to Pollio, then heutenant of the 


Ci/- Alpine Gaul, where Virg?!'s patrimony lay. I his Polio, from a mean 


original, became one of the molt conſiderable perſons of his time: a good 

general, orator, ſtateſman, hiſtorian, poet, and favourer of learned men: 
above all, he was a man of honour in thole critical times. He had joined 
with Oftavius and Antony, in revenging the barbarous aflaſſination ot 
Julius Cajar: when they two were at variance, he would neither follow 
Antony, whole courles he deteſted, nor join with Ocfavius againſt him, out 


of a grateful ſenſe of ſome tormer obligations. Auguftus, who thought it 


his intereſt to oblige men of principles, notwithſtanding this, received him 


afterwards into favour, and promoted him to the higheſt honours. And 
thus much we thought fit to ſay of Pol{zo, becaute he was one of Le 


_ greateſt friends. Being therefore caſed of domeſtic cares, he purſues his 


journey to Naples : the charming ſituation of that place, and view of the 


beautiful villas of the Roman nobility, equalling the magnificence of the 


greateſt kings; the neighbourhood of the Baiæ, whither the fick reſorted 


for recovery, and the ſtateſman when he was politicly ſick, whither the 


wanton went for pleaſure, and witty men for good company; the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the air, and improving converſation, the belt air of all, contri- 
buted not only to the re-eſtabliſhing his health, but to the forming of 


his ſtile, and rendering him maſter of that happy turn of verſe, in which 
he much ſurpaſſes all the Lalins, and, in a leſs advantageous language, 


equals even Homer himſelf. He propoſed to uſe his talent in poetry, only for 


ſcaffolding to build a convenient fortune, that he might proſecute, with leſs 


interruption, thoſe nobler ſtudies to which his elevated genius led him, and 
which he deſcribes in theſe admirable lines: 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia muſe, 

Ouarum ſfacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 
Acerprant, caligque was et fidera mont rent, 
Defectus ſolis vartos, luneque labores : 

Unde tremor terres, &c. 


But the current of that martial age, by ſome ſtrange antiperiſtaſis, drove 
ſo violently towards poetry, that he was at laſt carried down with the 


ſtream, 
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ſtream. For not only the young nobility, but Oftavius, and Pollio, Cicero 
in his old age, Julius Ceſar, and the ſtoical Brutus, a little before, would 
needs be tampering with the Muſes ; the two latter had taken great care to 
have their poems curioully bound, and lodged in the moſt famous libraries; 
but neither the ſacredneſs of thoſe places, nor the oreatnels of their names, 
could prelerve ill poetry. Quitting therefore the ſtudy of the law, after 
having pleaded but one cauſe with indifferent ſuccels, i reſolved to puſh 
his fortune this way, which he ſeems to have diſcontinued for ſome time, 
and that may be the reaſon why the CH &, his firſt paſtoral, now extant, has 
little beſides the novelty of the ſubject, and the moral of the fable, which 
contains an exhortation to gratitude, to recommend it; had it been as cor- 
rect as his other pieces, nothing more proper and pertinent could have at 
that time been addreſſed to the young Octavius for the year in which he 
preſented it, probably at the Bat, ſeems to be the very fame, in which that 
prince conſented (though with ſeeming reluctance) to the death of Cicero, under 
whole conſulſhip he was born, the preſerver of his life, and chief inſtrument 
of his advancement. There is no reaſon to queſtion it's being genuine, as 
the late French editor does; its meanneſs, in compariſon of Is other 
works, (which is that writer's only objection) confutes himſelf: for Marta, 
who certainly ſaw the true copy, ſpeaks of it with contempt; and yet that 
paſtoral equals at leaſt the addreſs to the Dauphin, which is prefixed to the 
Fog edition. Odlavius, to unbend his mind from application to public 
buſineſs, took frequent turns to Bare, and Srerly; where he compoled 
his poem called Srcelides, which Virgil ſeems to allude to, in the Paſtoral be- 
ginning Szceltdes Muſee; this gave him opportunity ot refreſhing that prince's 
memory of him, and about that time he wrote his Ana. Soon after he 
ſeems to have made a voyage to Athens, and at his return preſented his 
Ceirts, a more elaborate piece, to the noble and eloquent M. The 
torementioned author groundleſsly taxes this as ſuppoſititious: for beſides 
other critical remarks, there are no leſs than fifty or ſixty verfes, altered in- 
deed and poliſhed, which he inſerted in the paſtorals, according to his 
faſhion; and from thence they were called Eclogues. or elect Bricolres, 
We thought fit to uſe a title more intelligible, the rcaſon of che other being 
ceaſed: and we are ſupported by Y own authority, who expreſly calls 
them Carmina Paſtorum. The French editor is again miflaken, in aſlerting, 
that the Ceiris is borrowed from the ninth of Ovia's Ae eise he 
might have more reaſonably conjectured it to be taken from Parhentns, 
the Greek poet, from whom Ovid borrowed a great part of his work, But 
it is indeed taken from neither, but from that learned, unfortunate poet, 
one dens 5 A pollontus 
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ogy Rhodius, to whom Iirgil is more indebted than to any other 
reek writer, excepting Homer, The reader will be ſatisfied of this, if he 
_ conſults that author in his own language, for the tranllation is more ob- 
{cure than the original. 


Whilſt gz thus enjoyed the ſweets of a learned privacy, the troubles 
of Italy cut off his little ſubſiſtence; but by a ſtrange turn of human affairs, 
which ought to wp good men from ever deſpairing, the loſs of his eliai© 
proved the effectual way of making his fortune. The occaſion of it was 
this: Oftavius, as himſelf relates, when he was but nineteen years of age, 
by a maſterly flroke of policy, had gained the veteran legions into his ler- 
vice, and by that ſtep, outwitted all the republican ſenate. They grew 
now very clamorous for their pay: the trealury being exhauſted, he was 

forced to make aſſignment upon lands, and none but in 7taly itſelf would 
content them. He pitched upon Cremona as the moſt diſtant from Rom- ; 
but that not ſufficing, he afterwards threw in part of the ſtate of Mantua. 
Cremona was a rich and noble colony, ſettled a little before the invaſion of 
Hannibal. During that tedious and bloody war, they had done ſeveral im- 
portant ſervices to the commonwealth. And when eighteen other colonies, 
pleading poverty and depopulation, retuſed to contribute money, or to raiſe 
recruits, they of Cremona voluntarily paid a double quota of both. But 
paſt ſervices are a fruitleſs plea ; civil wars are one continued act of in- 
gratitude : in vain did the miſerable mothers, with their famiſhing infants 
in their arms, fill the ſtreets with their numbers, and the air with lamenta- 
tions; the craving legions were to be ſatisfied at any rate. Lg, involved 
in the common calamity, had recourſe to his old patron Polio; but he was, 
at this time, under a cloud; however, compaſſionating ſo worthy a man, 
not of a make to ſtruggle through the world, he did what he could, and re- 
commended him to Mecæ nas, with whom he ſtill kept a private correſpon— 
dence. The name of this great man being much better known than one 

part of his character, the reader, we preſume, will not be diſpleaſed if we 
ſupply it in this place. 1 


Though he was of as deep reach, and eaſy diſpatch of buſineſs as any in 
his time, yet he deſignedly lived beneath his true character. Men had 
oftentimes meddled in public affairs, that they might have more ability to 
furniſh for their pleaſures: Mecænas, by the honeſteſt hypocriſy that ever was, 
pretended to a life of pleaſure, that he might render more effectual ſervice 
to his maſter, He ſeemed wholly to amuſe himſelf with the diverſions of 
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the town, but under that maſk was the greateſt miniſter of his age, He 
would be carried in a careleſs, eifeminate poſture through the ftiects in his 
chair, even to the degree of a proverb, and vet there was not a cabal of ill 
diſpoſed perſons which he had not early notice of; and that tco in a city 
as large as London and Paris, and perbaps two or three more of the moit 
| populous put together. No man better underſtood that art fo necellary to 
the great; the art of declining envy : being but of a g2utleman's family, not 
Patrician, he would not provoke the nobility by accepting iuvidious ho- 
nours; but wiſely ſatisfied line! that he bad the car of Aur {1s, and the 
ſecret of the empire, He ſeem: to have committed but one great fault, 
which was the truſting a ſecret of h gh CON*quence ti hits ve; but his mal- 
ter, enough uxorious himſelf, made his 0170 fray more exculable by gene- 
rouſly forgiving that of his favourite. He kept in all his greatneſs exact 
meaſures with his friends; and chung them vw ly, found by experience, 
that good ſenſe and gratitude are almo't inleparable. This appears in 
Vigil and Horace; the former, endes the ner he did him to all poſ- 
terity, returned his liberalities at his death: ihe other, whom Mecenas re- 


commended with his laſt bre ch, was too generous to ſtay behind, and 


enjoy the favour of Augu/us : he only dchred a place in his tomb, and to 
mingle his aſhes with thoſe of his deceaſed benefactor. But this was ſeven- 
teen hundred years ago. g thus powertully ſupported, thought it mean 
to petition for himſelf alone, but reſolutely ſolicits the caule of his whole 


country, and leems, at firſt, to have met with ſome encouragement : but the 


matter cooling, he was forced to fit down contented with the grant of his 
own eſtate. He goes therefore to Mantua, produces his warrant to a cap- 
tain of foot, whom he found in his houſe. Arrus, who had eleven points of 
the law, and fierce of the ſervices he had rendered to Octavns, was fo far 
from yielding poſſeſſion, that words growing betwixt them, he wounded him 
dangerouſly, f 


to Rome, and by the way, probably, compoſed his ninth Paftoral, which 


may ſeem to have been made up in haſte out of the fragments of ſome other 


pieces; and naturally enough repreſents the diſorder of the poet's mind, by 


it's disjointed faſhion, though there be another realon to be given ellewhere 
of it's want of connection. He handlomely ſtates his caſe in that poem, 
and with the pardonable reſentments of injured innocence, not only claims 


Ofavius's promite, but hints to him the uncertainty of human greatneſs 


and glory: all was taken in good part by that wiſe prince, At laſt effec- 
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orced him to fly, and at laſt to ſwim the river Mincius to 
ſave his life, Igel, who uſed to ſay, that no virtue was To neceſſary as 
patience, was forced to drag a fick body halt the length of {aly. back again 
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tual orders were given. About this time, he compoſed that admirable poem, 
which is ſet firſt, out of reſpect to Cx/ar ; for he does not ſeem either to 
have had leiſure, or to have been in the humour of making ſo ſolemn an 
acknowledgment, till he was poſſeſſed of the benefit. And now he was in 
ſo great reputation and intereſt, that he relolved to give up his land to his 
parents, and himſelf to the court. His paſtorals were in ſuch eſteem, that 
Pollio, now again in high favour with Cz/ar, deſired him to reduce them 
into a volume, Some modern writer, that has a conſtant flux of verſe, 
would ſtand amazed how Vis could employ three whole years in reviſing 
five or {ix hundred verſes, molt of which, probably, were made ſome time 
before; but there is more reaſon to wonder how he could do it ſo ſoon in 
ſuch perfection. A coarſe ſtone is preſently faſhioned; but a diamond of 
not many carats, is many weeks in lawing, and in poliſhing many more. He 


who put Lg upon this, had a politic good end in it. 


The continued civil wars had laid Tah almoſt waſte; the ground was 
uncultivated and unſtocked ; upon which enſued ſuch a famine, and inſur- 
rection, that Cz/ar hardly eſcaped being ſloned at Rome; his ambition be- 
ing looked upon by all parties as the principal occaſion of it. He ſet him- 
ſelf therefore with great induſtry to promote country improvements; and 
Virg?! was ſerviceable to his deſign, as the good keeper of the bees, 
Geor. iv. os 5 e 


Tinntuſque ce, et matris quate cymbala ci cum, 


Thjie confident——— 


That emperor afterwards thought it matter worthy a public inſcrip- 
tion. „ 


Rediit cultius ans. 


Which ſeems to be the motive that induced Mecanas, to put him upon 
Writing his Gem 7.08 or books of huſbandry ; a deſign as new in Lalin verſe, 
as Puflorals, before Virgil, were in Italy, which work took u p ſeven of the 
moſt vigorous years of his life, for he was now at leaſt thirty-four years of 
age: and here ſhines in his meridian. A great part of this work 
ſcems to have been rough-drawn, before he left Mantua, for an ancient 
writer has obferved, that the rules of huſbandry laid down in it, are better 
calculated for the ſoil of Mantua, than for the more ſunny climate of Naples, 


near 
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near which place, and in Sci), he finiſhed it. But leſt his genius ſhould 
be depreſſed by apprchenſions of want, he had a good eſtate ſettled upon 


him, and a houle in the plcaſantcſt part of Rome, the principal furniture of 


which was a well choten library, which ſtood open to all comers of learning 
and merit: and what recommended the ſituation of it moſt, was the neigh- 
bourhood of his Mecanas; and thus he could either vifit Rome, or return to 


his privacy at Naples, through a pleaſant road adorned on each fide with 


pieces of antiquity, of which he was lo great a lover, and in the intervals 
of them {cemed almoſt one continued Rreet of three days journey, 
Cz/ar having now vanquiſned Sextus Pompernus, a [pring-tide of proſperi- 
ties breaking in upon him, before he was ready to receive them as he ought, 
fell ſick of the imperial fever, the deſire of being thought lomething more 
than man. Ambition is an infinite folly ; when it has attained to the utmo!} 
pitch of human greatneſs, it ſoon makes pretenſions upon heaven. The 
crafty Livia would needs be drawn in the habit of a prieitels by the 
ſhrine of the new God: and this became a faſhion not to be diſpenſed with 
amongſt the ladies: the devotion was wondrous great amongſt the Romans, 
for it was their intereſt, and, which fometimes avails more, it was the mode, 
Virgil, though he deſpiſed the heathen ſuperſtitions, and is ſo bold as to call 
Saturn and Janus by no better a name than that of old men, and might de- 
ſerve the title of ſubverter of ſuperſtitions, as well as Varro, thought fit to 
follow the maxim of Nato his maſter, that every one ſhould ſerve the Gods 
after the uſage of his own country; and therefore was not the lall to preſent 
his incenſe, which was of two rich a compoſition for ſuch an altar: and by 
his addreſs to Cz/ar on this occation, made an unhappy precedent to Lucam 
and other poets which came after him, Geor. 1, and g. And this poem be- 


ing now in great forwardnels, (gbr, who, in imitation of his predeceffor 
| ? 


Julius, never intermitted his ſtudies in the camp, and much leis in other 
places, refreſhing himſelf by a ſhort ſtay in a pleaſant village of Campania, 
' would needs be entertained with the rehearſal of tome part of it. Virgo? re 


Cited with a marvellous grace, and ſweet accent of voice, but his lungs fail- 
ing him, Mecenas himſelf ſupphed his place for what remained. Such a 
piece of condeſcenſion would no be very ſurpriſing, but it was no more 

than cultomary amongſt friends, when learning paſled for quality. Lelius, 
the ſecond man of Rome in his time, had done as much for that poet, out of 
whoſe droſs H would ſometimes pick gold; as himſelf ſaid, when one 
found him reading Euntus (the like he did by ſome verſes of Varro, and 
Pacuwus, Lucretius, and Cicero, which he inſerted into his works.) But 
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learned men then lived ealy and familiarly with the great: Auguflus himſelf 
would ſometimes ſit down betwixt Virgel and Horace, and ſay, jellingly, that 
he ſat betwixt ſighing and tears, © luding to the aſthma of one, and rheuma- 
tic eyes of the other; he would freque -ntly correſpond with them, and never 
leave a letter of their s vnaniwe! ed: nor were they under the conſtraint of 
formal tuperſcriptions in the beginning, nor of violent ſuperlatives at the 
cloſe of their letiers: the in vention of theſe is a modern refinement. In 
which this may be remarked, in paſſing, that [humble ſervant] is reſpect, but 
[ [r1end | an allront, which notwith landing implies the former, and a great 

deal more. Nor does true greatnels loſe by ſuch familiarity; and thoſe who 
have it not. as Mecanas e and Pollio had, are not to be accounted proud, but 
rather very diſcreet; in their reſerves. Some play-houſe beauties do wilely 


to be ſeen at a diſlance, and to have the lamps twinkle betwixt them and the 
1 pectators. 


But now Ceſar, who, though he were none of the greateſt ſoldiers, wa 

| certainly the greateſt traveller, of a prince, that had ever been, {for Which 
Vigil, lo dexterouſly compliments him, Ancid 6.) takes a voyage to Ag, 
and baving happily fmiſhed the war, reduces that mighty kingdom into the 
form of a province; over which he appointed Gallus his heutenant. This 
is the fame perſon to whom 77a addreſſes his tenth Pafloral; changing, in 
compliance to his requeſt, his purpoſe of limiting them to the number o 
the Mules. Ihe praiſes of this Gallus took up a conſiderable part of the 
fourth book of the Geor gies, according to the general conſent of antiquity : 

but Ceſar would have it put out, and yet the ſeam in the poem is ſtill to be 
diſcerned; and the matter of 4; 72888 recovering his bees, might have been 
diſpa itched i in leſs compaſs, w ithout fetching the cauſes ſo far, or intereſting 
Jo many Gods and Goddeſſes in that affair. Perhaps ſome readers may be 
| inclined to think this, though very much laboured, not the moſt entertain 

ing part of that work; ſo hard it is for the greateſt maſters to paint againſt 
their inclination. Fut (aſan was contented that he ſhould be mentioned in 
the laſt Paſtoral, becaule it might be taken for a ſatyrical ſort of commen- 
dation; and the character he there Hands under, might help to excule 


his cruelty, in putting an old ſervant to death for no very great crime. 


And now having 3 as he begins bis 'G Gcorgies, With lolemn mention 
of Ceſar, an argument of his devotion to him; he begins his Z#:ned, accord- 
ing to the common account, being now turnc d of forty. But that work had 
been, in truth, the ſubject of much earlier meditation. Whilſt he was work- 


ing 
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ing upon the firit book of it, this paſſage, fo very remarkable in hiſtory, tell 
out, in Which 27g had a great ſhare, 


| Cofar, about this time, either cloyed with glory, Or terrified by the exam- 
ple of his predecellor, or to gain the credit of moderation with the people, 
or pollibly to feel the pulle of his friends, deliberated whether he ſhould 
retain the lovereign power, or reſtore the commonwealth. Agri, who 
was a very honeſt man, but whoſe view was of no great extent, adviſed him 
to the latter; but A cenas, who had thoroughly ſtudied his maſter's temper, 
in an cloquent oration, gave contrary advice. That emperor was too politic 
to commit the overhght of Cromw?!7, in a deliberation ſomething relembling 
this. Cromwell had never been more deſirous of the power than he was 
afterwards of the title of king: and there was nothing in which the heads of 
the parties, who were all his creatures, would not comply with him: but by 
too vehement allegation of arguments againſt it, he, who had outwitted every 
body beſides, at laſt outwitted himſelf, by too deep diffimulation : for his 
council, thinking to make their court by allentmg to his judgment, voted 
unanimouily for him againſt his inclination; which ſurpriſed and troubled. 
him to ſuch a degree, that as foon as he had got into his coach, he fell into 
a lwoon. But (har knew his people better, and his council being thus di— 
vided, he aſked gs advice. Thus a poet had the honour of determin- 
ing the greateſt point that ever was in debate, betwixt the ſon-in-law and 
favourite of Ceſar, Ving delivered his opinion in words to this effect: 
The change of a popular into an ablolute government, has generally been 
of very ill conſequence; for betwixt the hatred of the people, and injuſtice 
of the prince. it of neceſſity comes to pals that they live in diſtruſt, and 
mutual apprehenſions. But if the commons knew a juſt perſon, whom 
they entirely confided in, it would be tor the advantage of all parties, that 
ſuch a one ſhould be their ſovereign: wherefore if you ſhould continue to 
adminiiter juſtice impartially, as huterto you have done, your power wall 
prove ſaſe to yourſelf, and beaencial to mankind. This excellent ſentence. 
which ſeems taken out of Plato, (With whole writings the grammarians were 
not much acquainted, and therefore cannot reaionably be iulpected Ok kor- 
gery in this matter) contains the true Rate of affairs at that time: for the 


commonwealth maxims were now no longer practicable; the Romans had 

only the haughtinels of the old commonwealth left, without one of it's vir- 

. 24 3 : e N f 0 Y "he * . 
tucs. And this ſentence we find, almoſt in the Tame words, in the firſt book 

of the neid. which at this time he was writing; and one might wonder 
that none of his commentators have taken notice of it. Ile compares a 
A* al? 
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tempeſt to a popular inſurrection, as Cicero had compared a ſedition to a 
ſtorm, a little beſore. 


Ac deluti magno in populo, cum ſepe coorta eft 
Sedilio, ſcvitque anmis not; vulgus, 

Jamque faces, ac faxa volant, furor ma minzſtrat: 
ſum priate gravem, et merits ſi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere ſilent, arrectiſque auribus ad/lant 

Ille regu dictis animos, et peclora mulcet. 


Fiety and merit were the two great virtues which V, every where at- 
tributes to Augi/ius, and in which that prince, at leaſt politicaily, if noc 
ſo truly, fixed his character, as appears by the Marmor Ancyr, and ſeveral 
of his medals. frenſhemus, the learned ſupplementor of Lit), has inſerted. 
this relation into Jus hiſtory ; nor is there any good reaſon, why Rugus 
ſhould account it fabulous. The title of a poet in thoſe days did not abate, 
but heighten the character of the graveſt ſenator. Lg was one of the beſt 
and wiſeſt men of his time, and in ſo popular eſteem, that one hundred 
thouſand Romans role when he came into the theatre, and paid him the ſame 
_ reſpect they uled to Cx/ar himſelf, as Tacitus aſſures us. And if Auguſtus 

invited Horace to aſſiſt him in writing his letters, and every body knows that 
the Reſeripla HInperatorum were the laws of the empire, I might well 

deſerve a place in the cabinet-council, | e e 


And now LV proſecutes his Aneid, which had anciently the title of 
the Anpertal Poem, or Roman Hijlory, and deſervedly; for though he were 
too artſul a writer to let down events in exact hiſtorical order, for which 
Lucan is Juilly blamed: yet are all the moſt conſiderable affairs and per- 
ſons of Rome compriſed in this poem. He deduces the hiſtory of 1taty 
from before Saturn to the reign of king Latinus, and reckons up the ſuc- 
ceſlors of Aneas, who reigned at Alba, for the ſpace of three hundred years, 
down to the birth of Romulus, deſcribes the perſons and principal exploits 
of all the kings, to their expulſion, and the ſettling of the commonwealth. 
After this, he touches promiſcuouſly the moſt remarkable occurrences at 
home and abroad, but inſiſts more particularly upon the exploits of Augu/- 
u; inſomuch that though this aſſertion may appear, at firſt, a little ſurpriſ- 
ing, he has in his works deduced the hiſtory of a conſiderable part of the 
world from it's original, through the fabulous and heroic ages, through the 
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monarchy and commonwealth of Rome, for the ſpace of ſour thouſand 
years, down to within Iefs than forty of our Savzour's time, of whom he has 
preſerved a molt illuſtrious prophecy. Beſides this, he points at many 
remarkable paſſages of hiſtory under feigned names: the deſtruttion of Alba, 
and Ven, under that of Toy. the ſtar Venus, which, Varro lays, guided 
AEneas in his voyage to Hal, in that verſe, 


Matre ded monſtrante vam. 


| Romulus's lance taking root, and budding, is deſcribed in that pallage con- 
| cerning Polydorus, Amead . | 


— —— Confixum ferrea lextt 
Telorum ſegrs, et jaculis increvit aculis. 


The ſtratagem of the TYν,jC— boring holes in their ſhips, and ſinking them, 
leſt the Lalins ſhould burn them, under that fable of their being transformed 
into ſea-nymphs: and tharefore the ancients had no ſuch reaſon to condemn 

that fable as groundleſs and ablurd. Cocles ſwimming the river J) Her, aft e 
the bridge was broken down behind him, is exactly painted in the four laſt 
verſes of the ninth book, under the character of Turnus. Marius hiding 
himſelf in the moraſs of Mintummæ, under the perſon of Son — 


Limqſoque lacu per noctem obſcurus in ulva 
Deli. 85 


Thoſe verſes in the ſecond book concerning Priam; 
Facet ingens littore truncus, G&c. 


ſeem originally made upon Pompey the Great, He ſeems to touch the imperi— 
ous and intriguing humour of the empreſs La, under the character of 
uno. The irrefolute and weak Leprdus is well repreſented under the per- 
ton of king Lalinus ; Auguſlus with the character of Pont. Max. under that 
of Afncas; and the raſh courage (always unfortunate in Virgil) of Marc 
Antony in Turnus ; the railing eloquence of Cicero in his Philipprcs is well 
1mitated in the oration of Drances; the dull faithful Agrippa, under the per- 
fon of Achates : accordingly this character is flat; Achates kills but one 
man, and himſelf receives but one {light wound, but neither ſays nor does 
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any thing very conſiderable in the whole poem. Curio, who fold his 
country for about two hundred thouſand pounds, is ſtigmatized in tha: 
verle: 


Vendidit hic auro patriam, domunumgue potentem 


Tmpoſutt 


Livy relates that, preſently after the death of the two Scihios in Shan 
when Mayizus took upon him the command, a blazing meteor {hone 
around his head, to the aſtoniſhment of his ſeldiers: Vzrg:7 transfers this to 
AEneas | N 1 


Letaſque vomunt duo tempora flammas, 


It is ſtrange that the commentators have not taken notice of this. Thus the 
ill omen which happened a little before the battle of Thraſimmen, when ſome 
of the Centurions lances took fire miraculouſly, is hinted in the like accident 
which befel Ace/tes, before the burning of the Tran flect in Steely. The 
reader will eaſily find many more iuch inſtances. In other writers there is 
often well covered 1gnorance ; in V:rg:/, concealed learning. 


His ſilence of ſome Hluſtrious perſons is no leſs worth obſervation. He 
ſays nothing of Scævola, becaule he attempted to aflailinate a king, though a 
declared enemy. Nor of the youngeſt Bru/zs ; for he effected what the 
other endeavoured. Nor of the younger Cc, hecaule he was an implaca- 


882 — — 


ble enemy of Soy Caſar; nor could the mention of him be picanns to 
Auguſtus ; and that paſſage, - Os mM 2 


ths dantem ura Catonem, 


may relate to his office, as he was a very ſevere cenſor. Nor would he 
name Cicero, when the occaſion of mentioning him came full in his way, 
when he ſpeaks of Caliline, becauſe he alterwards approved the murder of 
Cz/ar, though the plotters were too wary to truſt the orator with their de- 
ſign, Some other poets knew the art of king well; but I, beyond 
this, knew the admirable ſecret of being clogquently filent. Whatſoever 
was moſt curious in Fabius Pidtor, Cato ins elder, Varro, in the Egyptian 
antiquities, in the form of ſacrifice, in the ſolemnities of making peace and 
war, is preſerved in this poem. Rome is {till above ground, and flouriſhing. 
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inV:rgil. And all this he performs with admirable brevity. The Aneid 
was once near twenty times bigger than he left it; ſo that he ſpent as much 
time in blotting out, as ſome mcderns have done in writing whole volumes. 
But not one book has his ſiniſhing ſtrokes: the ſixth ſeems one of the moſt 
perfect, the which, after long intreaty, and ſometimes threats ol Auguſius, he 
was at laſt prevailed upon to recite: this fell out about four years before 
his own death: that of Marcellus, whom Ceſur deſigned for his ſucceſſor, 
happened a little before this recital : I/ therefore, with his uſual dex- 
terity, inſerted his funeral panegyric in thole admirable lines, beginning 


O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere luorum, &c., 


His mother, the excellent Octavia, the beſt wife of the worſt huſband that 
ever was, to divert her grief, would be of the auditory. The poet artificially 
deferred the naming Marcellus, till their paſſions were raiſed to the higheſt; 
but the mention of it put both her and Aug into ſuch a paſſion of 
weeping, that they commanded him to proceed no further; Virgo] anſwered, 
that he had already ended that paſſage. Some relate, that Ofarra fainted 

away; but afterwards ſhe preſented the poct with two thouſand one hun- 
dred pounds, odd money; a round ſum for twenty-ſeven verſes. But they 
were Legs. Another writer ſays, that with a royal magnificence, ſhe or- 
dered him maſly plate, unweighed, to a great value, 


And no he took up a reſolution of travelling into Greece, there to ſet the 
laſt hand to this work; propoling to devote the reſt of his life to philoſophy, 
which had been always his principal patlion. He juſtly thought it a fooliſh 
figure for a grave man to be overtaken by death, wiullt he was weighing 
the cadence of words. and meaſuring verſes; unlels neceſſity ſhould con- 
train it, from which he was well ſecured by the liberality of that learned 
age. But he was not aware, that whillt ne allotted three years for the re- 
viling of his poem, he drew bills upon «pg bank: kor unhappily meet- 
ing Auguſtus at Alhens, he thought himſelf obliged 30 wait upon him into 
ltaly, but being deſirous to fee all he could of the Greek antiquities, he fell 
into a languiſhing diſtemper at Megara, which negiected at firſt, proved mor- 
tal. The agitation of the veſſel, for it was now autumn, near the time of 
his birth, brought him ſo low, that he could hardly reach Brunduftum, 
where he died the twenty-ſecond day of September, in the fifty-tecond year 
of his age. What can give one ſo high an opinion, both of his modeſty 
and genius, as his earnelily requeſting on his death-bed, that his And 
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might be burnt, becauſe it had not received his lalt corrections and improve- 
ments ! 


Tully ſays ſomewhat ſeverely, Adhuc neminem cognove poctam, qui ſibi non 
oplemus videretur. Tuſcul. lib. 1. J never yet knew any poet, who did no! 
think him. If the bel of his profeſſion. This farcalm can be applicable to 

none but thoſe trithng wits, who owe their complacency to their indelicac: 
and inſenſibility. Larger ſouls are not ſo eaſily ſelf-ſatisfied. And Lg 

behaviour rather puts one in mind of what the ſame 7u/ly ſays elſewhere, 
that in none of his works or orations, he was able to come up to that high 
idea of eloquence he had conceived in his mind. Auguf/us interpoſed, and 
would not ſuffer a poem that was to conſecrate his name to immortality, to 
be deſtroyed; it was then bequeathed to H and Lucca, with a ſtrict 
charge that they ſhould make no addition; which they lo exattly obſerved, 

as not to fill up even the hemiſtichs which were left impericet. He died 

with ſuch ſteadineſs and tranquillity, as to be able to dictate his own epitaph 
in the following words: . : 


| x To, 1 | 
Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope ; cecini paſcua, rura, duces. 


His bones were carried to Naples, according to his earneſt requeſt, and a 
monument was erected at a {mall diſtance from the city. 
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LIE was of a very ſwarthy complexion, which might proceed from the 
ſouthern extraction of his father: tall and wide ſhouldered, ſo that he 
may be thought to have deſcribed himſelf und 


er the character of Muſæus, 
whom he calls the belt of poets. Ds 


—Meduwum nam plurima turba : 
Hunc habet, atque humerts extantem ſuſbicit allts. 


His ſicklineſs, ſtudies, and the troubles he met with, turned his hair gray 
before the uſual time; he had an heſitation in his ſpeech, as many other 


reat men: it being rarely found that a very fluent elocution, and depth of 
judgment meet in the ſame perlon. His aſpect and behaviour ruſtic and 


ungracetul : 
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ungraceful : and this defect was not likely to be rectified in the place where 
he firſt lived, nor afterwards, becauſe the weakneſs of his ſtomach would 
not permit him to uſe his exercifes; he was frequently troubled with the 
head-ach, and ſpitting of blood; « os of diet, and hardly drank any wine. 
Baſhful to a fault; and when people crowded to ſee him, he would {hp into 
the next ſhop, or bye paſſage, to avoid them. As this character could not 
recommend him to the fair lex, he ſeems to have as little conſideration for 
them as Euripides himſelf. There is hardly the character of one good 
woman to be found in his poems: he uſes the word [| Multer |] but once 
in the whole nerd, then too by way of contempt, rendering literally a 
piece of a verſe out of Homer. In his Paſtorals he is full of invethves 
againſt love: in the Georgics he appropriates all the rage of it to the fe- 
males. He makes Dido luſtful and revengeful to the utmoſt degree; ſo as 
to die devoting her lover to deſtruction; ſo changeable, that the deſtinies 
| themſelves could not fix the time of her death; but Iris, the emblem of in- 
conſtancy, muſt determine it. Her ſiſter is ſomething worſe. He is far 
from paſſing ſuch a compliment upon Helen, as the grove old counſellor in 
Homer does, after nine years war, when upon the fight of her he breaks 
out into this rapture in the preſence of king Priam: 


None can the cauſe of theſe long wars deſhiſe; 
The coft bears no * the prize © Pf 
Majeſtic charms in every feature ſhine ; 
Her air, her port, her accent is divine. 
However, let the fatal beauty go, Sc. 


I ergil is fo far from this complaiſant humour, that his hero falls into an 
unmanly deliberation, whether he ſhould not kill her in a church; which 
abe de my ag" what Deiphobus ſays of her, Æneid 6, in that place where 
every body tells the truth. He brings in the Trojan matrons ſetting their 
own fleet on fire; and running afterwards, like witches on their Sabbat, into 
the woods. He beſtows indeed ſome ornaments on the character of Ca- 
milla, but ſoon abates his favour, by calling her © aſþera et horenda virgo.” 
He places her in the front of the line for an ill omen of the battle, as one 
of the ancients has obſerved. Latzmus's queen is turbulent, and ungovern- 
able, and at laſt hangs herſelf : and the fair Lavinia is difobedient to the 
oracle, and to the king, and looks a little flickering after Turnus. His God- 
deſſes make as ill a figure; Juno is always in a rage, and the fury of hea- 
ven: Venus grows fo unreaſonably confident, as to aſk her huſband to forge 


arms 


—— 
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arms for her baſtard ſon; which were enough to provoke one of a more 


phlegmatic temper than Vulcan was. Notwithſtanding all this raillery of 


 Virgu's, he was certainly of a very amorous diſpoſition, and has deſcribed 
all that is moſt delicate in the paſſion of love; but he conquered his natural 
inclinations by the help of philoſophy; and refined it into friendſhip, to 
which he was extremely ſenſible. 


NMergil is thought to have had too great an opinion of the influence of tha 
heavenly bodies: and, as an ancient writer ſays, he was born under the ſign 


Virgo, with which nativity he much pleaſed himſelf, and would exemplify 
her virtues in his life. Perhaps it was thence that he took his name of Virgil 


and Parthentas, which does not neceſſarily ſigniſy baſe-born. Donatus, and 


Servtus, very good grammarians, give a quite contrary ſenſe of it. He ſeems 
to make alluſion to this original of his name in that paſſage, 


Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope. 5 


And this may ſerve to illuſtrate his compliment to Cæſar, in which he in- 


vites him into his own conſtellation, 


Where, in the void of heaun, a place 15 free 
Betwixt the Scorpion, and the Maid, for thee. 
Thus placing him betwixt juſtice and power, and in a neighbour manſion to 
his own; for Virgil dee e. ſouls to aſcend again to their proper and con- 


genial ſtars. Being therefore of this humour, it is no wonder that he refuſed 


the embraces of the beautiful Notia, when his indiſcreet friend almoſt threw 
her into his arms. : 3 . 1 IO 


But however he ſtood affected to the ladies, there is a dreadful accuſation 


brought againſt him for the moſt unnatural of all vices, which, by the malig- 
nity of human nature, has found more credit in latteraimes than it did near 


his own. This took not it's rife ſo much from the Alexis, in which Paſtoral 


there is not one immodeſt word; as from a ſort of ill nature that will not 
let any one be without the imputation of ſome vice; and principally be- 
cauſe he was fo ſtrict a follower of Socrates and Plato. In order therefore 
to his vindication, we ſhall take the matter a little higher. 05 
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The Clans were anciently much addicted to navigation, inſomuch that. 
it became a Greek proverb, A Cretan that does rt know the ſea. Their 
ne1ghbourhood gave them occaſion of frequent commerce with the Phons- 
(14715, that accurſed people, who infected the weſtern world with endleſs 
{upcrititions, and groſs immoralities. From them it is probable, that the 
Gadans learned this infamous paſſion, to which they were ſo much addicted, 
that Cicero remarks, in his Book de Rep. that it was a diſgrace for a young 
gentleman to be without lovers, Socrates, who was a great admirer of the 
Cr:tan conſtitutions, ſet his excellent wit to find out ſome good cauſe, and 
uſe of this evil inclination, and therefore gives an account, wherefore beauty 
is to be loved, in the following paſlage ; “ There is but one eternal, immu- 
table, uniform beauty; in contemplation of which, our ſovereign happineſs 
does conſiſt: and therefore a true lover conſiders beauty and proportion as 
ſo many ſteps and degrees, by which he may aſcend ſrom the particular 
to the general, from all that is lovely of features, or regular in proportion, 
or charming in ſound, to the general fountain of all perfection. And if you 
are ſo much tranſported with the ſight of beautiful perſons, as to wiſh neither 
to eat or drink, but paſs your whole life in their converſation ; to what 
ecſtaſy would it raiſe you to behold the original beauty, not filled up with 
fleſh and blood, or varniſhed with a fading mixture of colours, and the reſt 
of mortal trifles and fooleries, but ſeparate, unmixed, uniform, and divine, 
&c.” Thus far Socrates, in a ſtrain much beyond the So-rate Cretien of Mr. 
| Balſuc: and thus that admirable man loved his Phedon, his Charmedes, 
and Theeteius; and thus L loved his Alexander, and Cebes, under the 
feigned name of Alexrs :; he received them illiterate, but returned them to 

their maſters, the one a good poet, and the other an excellent grammarian ; 


and to prevent all poſſible miſinterpretations, he warily inſerted into the live- 
lieſt Ep:/ode in the whole ned, theſe words, Z 


Nifus amore fro puert. 


And in the fixth, Quigue pu vales. He ſeems {ond of the words, caſius, Pius, 
dig, and the com;ounds of it; and ſometimes ſtretches the uſe of that 
word further than one would think he reaſonably ſhould have done, as when 
lic. attributes it to Paſiphar herſell. N 


Another vice he is taxed with, is avarice; becauſe he died rich, and fo in- 
decd he did in companion of modern wealth; his eſtate amounts to near 
icventy-five thouland pounds o our money: but Donatus does not take 

| e . notice 


385 
notice of this as a thing extraordinary; nor was it eſteemed ſo great a matter, 
when the caſh of a great part of the world lay at Rome. Antony himſelf 
beſtowed at once two thouſand acres of land in one of the belt provinces of 
Italh, upon a ridiculous ſeribbler, who is named by Cicero and gd. A late 
cardinal uſed to purchaſe ill flattery at the expence of 100.000 crowns a 

ear. But beſides V other benetattors, he was much in favour with 


Auguſtus, whole bounty to him had no limits, but ſuch as the modeſty of 


Vrrgl preſcribed to 1t. Before he had made his own fortune, he ſettled his 
eſtate upon his own parents and brothers; ſent them yearly large ſums, ſo 


that they lived in great plenty and reipett; and at his death divided his 


eſtate betwixt duty and gratitude, leaving one half to his relations, and the 
other to Mecenas, to Tucca and Varius, and a conſiderable legacy to Au- 
Irbirg who had introduced a politic taſhion of being in every body's will; 


which alone was a fair revenue for a prince. Ig thews his deteſtation of 


this vice, by placing 1n the front of the damned thoſe who did not relieve 
their relations and friends ; for the Romans hardly ever extended their libe- 
rality further. 5 


On the other hand, he gives a very advanced place in EHH“m to good 


patriots, &c. obſerving in all his poem, that rule ſo ſacred amongſt the Ro- 
mans, that there ſhould be no art allowed, which did not tend to the 1m- 


provement of the people in virtue. And this was the principle too of our 


7 


excellent Mr. Wall-r, who uſed to ſay, that he would raze any line out of his 
poems, which did not imply ſome motive to virtue ; but he was unhappy 
in the choice of the ſubject of his admirable vein in poetry. The countels 
of Carliſle was the Helen of her country. There is nothing in Pagan 
hiloſophy more true, more juſt, and regular than Vs Ethics: and it is 
Fardly pollible to fit down to the ſerious peruſal of his works, but a man 
ſhall riſe more diſpoſed to virtue and goodnels, as well as moſt agreeably en- 
tertained. The contrary to which W may happen ſometimes upon 
the reading of Ovid, of Martial, and ſeveral other ſecond-rate poets. But 
of the craft and tricking part of life, with which other eminent poets abound, 
there is nothing to be tourfd in Vigil, and therefore Plato, who gives Homer 
ſo many good words, perfumes, crowns, but at laſt complimentally baniſhes 
him his nn weak, would have intreated Vg to ſtay with him, (if 
| they had lived in the ſame age,) and intruſted him with ſome important 
charge in his government. Thus was his life as chaſte as his ſtyle, and thoſe 
who can critic his poetry, can never find a blemiſh in his manners; and one 
would rather wiſh to have that purity of mind, which the ſatyriſt himſelf 
No. 23. 5 E attributes 
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attributes to him; that friendly diſpoſition, and evennefs of temper, and 
atience, which he was maſter of in ſo eminent a degree, than to have the 
aer of being author of the Æneꝛd, or even of the Georgics themſelves. 


Having therefore ſo little reliſh for the uſual amuſements of the world, he 
proſecuted his ſtudies without any conſiderable puts wig during the 
whole courſe of his life, which one may reaſonably conjecture to have been 
ſomething longer than fifty-two years; and therefore 1t 15 no wonder that he 
became the moſt general ſcholar that Rome ever bred, unleſs {ome one {hould 
except Varro. Beſides the exact knowledge of rural affairs, he underſtood 

medicine, to which profeſſion he was deſigned by his parents. A curious 
floriſt, on which ſubject one would wiſh he had writ, as he once intended: 
ſo profound a naturaliſt, that he has ſolved more phænomena of nature upon 
found principles, than Arzſtotle in his Phyfics, He ſtudied geometry, the 
moſt oppolite of all fciences to a poetic genius, and beauties ot a lively ima- 
ination ; but this promoted the order of his narrations, his propriety of 
| eee and clearneſs of expreſſion, for which he was juſtly called the pil- 
lar of the Latin tongue. This geometrical ſpirit was the cauſe, that to fill 
up a verſe he would not inſert one ſuperfluous word; and therefore deſerves 
that character which a noble and judicious writer has given him,“ That he 
ne ver ſays too little, nor too much.” | - ns 


He was ſo good a geographer, that he has not only left us the fineſt deſ- 
cription of 1taly that ever was; but, beſides, was one of the few ancients 
who knew the true ſyſtem of the earth, it's being inhabited round about, 
under the torrid zone, and near the poles. Metrodorus, in his five books of 
the Zones, juſtifies him from ſome exceptions made againſt him by aſtrono- 
mers. His rhetoric was in ſuch general eſteem, that lectures were read upon - 
it in the reign of 7iber:us, and the ſubject of declamations taken out of him, 
Pollio himſelf, and many other ancients, commented him. His eſteem de- 
generated into a kind of ſuperſtition. The known ſtory of Mr. Cowley is an 
inſtance of it. But the Sortes Virgilianæ were condemned by St. Auſſin, and 
other caſuiſts. Abienus, by an odd deſign, put all H and Livy into Iam- 
bic verſe; and the pictures of thoſe two were hung in the moſt honourable 
places of public libraries; and the deſign of taking them down, and deſtrow- 
ing Lr gil works, was looked upon as one of the moſt extravagant amongſt 
the many brutiſh frenzies of Caligula. 5 
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X N heroic poem, truly ſuch, is undoubtedly the greateſt work which 
£ A. the ſoul of man is capable to perform. The deſign of it is to form 
the mind to heroic virtue by example; it is conveyed in verſe, that it may 
delight, while it inſtructs : the action of it is always one, entire, and great. 
The leaſt and molt trivial epiſodes, or under-actions, which are interwoven 
in it, are parts either neceſſary or convenient, to carry on the main deſign. 

Either ſo neceſſary, that without them the poem muſt be imperfect, or ſ6 
convenient, that no others can be iniagined more ſuitable to the place in 
which they are. There is nothing to be left void in a firm building; even 

the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbiſh, which is of a periſhable kind, 
deſtructive to the ſtrength; but with brick or ſtone, though of leſs pieces, 
yet of the ſame nature, and fitted to the cranies. Even the leaſt portions of 

them muſt be of the epic kind; all things muſt be grave, majeſtical, and 

ſublime, nothing of a foreign nature, like the trifling novels, which 3 

and others have inſerted in their poems. By which the reader is miſle e 
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another ſort of pleaſure, oppolite to that which is deſigned in an epic poem. 
One raiſes the foul and hardens it to virtue, the other ſoftens it again and 
unbends it into vice. One conduces to the poet's aim, the completing of 
his work; which he is driving on, labouring and haſtening in every line: 
the other ſlackens his pace, diverts him from his way, and locks him up like 
a knight-errant in an inchanted caſtle, when he ſhould be purſuing his firſt 
adventure. Stattus, as Bofſu has well obſerved, was ambitious of trying his 
ſtrength with his maſter Ig, as Virgil had before tried his with Homer. 
The Grectan gave the'two Romans an example, in the games which were 
celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus. Virgil imitated the invention of 

Homer, but changed the ſports. But both the Greek and Latm poets took 
their occaſions from the Met though to confeſs the truth, they were both 
ornamental, or at beſt, convenient parts of it, rather than of neceſſity ariſing 
from it. Status, who, through his whole poem, is noted for want of cor» 
duct and judgment, inſtead 9 ſtaying, as he might have done, for the death 

of Capaneus, Hippomedon, Tydeus, or ſome other of his ſeven champions, 
(who are heroes all alike) or more properly for the tragical end of the two 
brothers, whole exequies the next ſucceſſor had leiſure to perform, when 
the ſiege was raiſed, and in the interval betwixt the poet's firſt action and 
his ſecond; went out of his way, as it were on propenſe malice, to commit 
a fault. For he took his opportunity to kill a ef infant, by the means of 
a ſerpent, (that author of all evil) to make way for thoſe funeral honours, 
which he intended for him. Now if this innocent had been of any relation 
to his Thebats; if he had either furthered or hindered the taking of the town, 
the poet might have found ſome ſorry excule at leaſt for the detaining the 
reader from the promiſed ſiege. On theſe terms, this Capaneus of a poet 
engaged his two immortal predeceſſors, and his ſucceſs was anſwerable to 


his enterprize. 


If this economy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt parts of an epic poem, 
which, to a common reader, ſeem to be detached from the body, and almoſt 
independent of it; what ſoul, though ſent into the world with great advan- 
tages of nature, cultivated with the Roa] arts and ſciences, converſant with 
hiſtories of the dead, and enriched with obſervations on the living, can be 
ſufficient to inform the whole body of ſo great a work? We touch here but 
tranſiently, without any ſtri method, on ſome few of thoſe many rules of 
imitating nature, which Ar:fotle drew from Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey, and 
which he fitted to the drama; furniſhing himſelf alſo with obſervations from 
the practice of the theatre, when it flouriſhed under #/chylus, Eurypdes, 
5 RC an 
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and So ps. : For the original of the age was from the epie poem. Nar- 
ration, doubtiels, preceded acting, and gave laws to it: what at firſt was told 


artfully, was, in pioceſs of time, repreſented gracefully to the light and hear- 
ing. Tho epilodes of Homer, which were proper tor the ſtage, tlie poets 
ampliſicd each into an action: out of his limbs they formed tbeir bodies: 
what he had contracted they enlarged: out. of one Hereul's was made an 
infinity of pigmies; yet all endued with human fouls; for .rom kim, their 
reat creator, they have each of them the divine parts: ulum aure They 
flowed from him at firſt, and are at laſt relolved ito him. Nor vere they 
only animated by him, but their meaiure and iymmetry was owing to him. 
His one, entire, and great action was copied by them according to the pro- 
portions oi the drama: if he fſinihed his orb within the year, it ſufficed to 
teach them, that their action being leſs, and being allo leſs diverſified with 
incidents, their orb, of conſequence, mult be circumſcribed in a leſs com- 
pals, which they reduced within the limits either of a natural or an artificial 
day. So that as he taught them to amplify what he had ſhortened, by the 


* 


» 


lame rule applied the contrary way, he taught them to ſhorten what he had 
amplified. Tragedy is the minature of human life; an epic poem is the 
draught at lengih, Here we mult contract alſo; for, before we were aware, 
we were almolt running into a Þng digreſſion, to prove that there is no ſuch | 
abſolute necclitty that the timebof a ſtage-action ſhould ſo ſtrictly be con- 
fined to twenty-tour hours, as never to exceed them, for which Aue con- 
tends, and the Greczun ſtage has practiſed. Some longer ſpace, on ſome oc- 
caſions, we think may be allowed, eſpecially for the Engliſh theatre, which 
requires more variety of incidents, than the French. Corncille himſelf, after 
long practice, was inclined to think, that the time allotted by the ancients 
was too ſhort to raiſe and finiſh a great action: and better a mechanic rule 
were ſtretched or broken, than a great beauty were omitted. To raiſe, and 
afterwards to calm the paſſions, to purge the ſoul from pride, by the ex- 
amples of human milenes, which befal the greateſt ; in few words, to expel 
arrogance, and introduce compaſſion, are the great effects of tragedy. Great, 
we mult confeſs, if they were altogether as true as they are pompous. But 
are habits to be intr- duced at three hours warning? are radical diſeaſes fo 
ſuddenly removed? A mountebank may promile ſuch a cure, but a {kiltul 
| phyſician will not undertake it. An epic poem is not ſo much in haſte if 
works leiſurely ; the changes which it makes are flow ; but the cure is likely 
to be more perfect. The effects of tragedy, as we ſaid, are too violent to be 
laſting. If it be anſwered, that for this reaſon tragedies are often to be ſeen, 
and the doſe to be repeated ; this is tacitly to conlels, that there 1s more 
No. 24. N e virtue 
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virtue in one heroic poem, than in many tragedies. A man is humbled one 
day, and his pride returns the next. Chymical medicines are obſerved to 
relieve oftener than to cure; for it is the nature of {prits to make ſwift 111- 
preſſions, but not deep, Gualrincelt decoctions, to witch we may properly 
compare an epic. poem, have more of both in them; they work by their 
ſubltance and their weight. It is one realon of A , to prove, that 
tragedy is the more noble, becaule it turns m a fHorter compaſs: the whole 
action being circumſcribed within the fpace of lour-and-twenty hours. He 
might prove as well that a muſhroom 15 to be preterred before à peach, be- 
caule it {hoots up in the compals of a night. A chariot may be driven round 
the pillar in leſs ſpace than a large machme, becaule the bulk is not ſo great, 
Is the moon a more noble planet than Sa/1rn, becauſe ſhe makes her revolu- 
tion in leſs than thirty davs, and he in little leſs than thirty years? Both their 
orbs are in proportion to their ſeveral magnitudes : and, conlequently, the 
quicknels or {lownels of their motion, and the time of their circumvolutions, 
is no argument of their greater or leſs perfection. And belides, what virtue 
is there in a tragedy, which is not contained in an epic poem ? where pride 
is humbled, virtue rewarded, and vice puniſhed; and thoſe more amply 
treated, than the narrownels of the drama can admit? The ſhining quality 
of an epic hero, his magnanimity, his conltgncy, his patience, his piety, or 
whatever characteriſtical virtue his poet gives him, railes firſt our admira- 
tion: we are naturally prone to imitate what we admire : and frequent acts 
produce a habit. If the heros chief quality be vicious, as for example, the 
choler and obſtinate detire of vengeance in Ac/illes, yet the moral is inflruc- 
tive; and beſides, we are informed in the very propoſition of the Z:ad, that 
this anger was pernicious; that it brought a thouſand ills on the Ge,; 
camp. The ceurage of Ach, is propoſed to imitation, not his pride and 
diſobedience to his general, nor his brutal cruelty to his dead enemy, nor 
the felling his body to his father. We abhor theſe actions while we read 
them, and what we abhor we never imitate: the poet only thews them like 
rocks or quickſands, to be ſhunned. 


By this example the critics have concluded that it is not neceſſary the 
manners of the hero ſhould be virtuous. They are poetically good if they 
are of a piece. Though where a character of perfect virtue is ſet before us, 
it is more lovely; for there the whole hero is to be imitated. This is the 
Anand of our author: this is that idea of perfection in an epic poem, which 
«painters and ſtatuaries have only in their minds; and which no hands are 
able to exprels, Theſe are the beauties of a God in a human body. W 1 
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the one Ire. Of Achilles is drawn. in tragedy, he is taken with thoſe warts, 
and moles, and hard ſcatures, by thofe w ho re preſent him on the ſta ge, or 
he is no more ne for his creator Ihhier has ſo delcribed him. Let 
even thus he emmears a perlect hero, the wag an 1nperfect character of virtue. 


1 


Horace paints him a er Homer. and ache im to be copied on the fl age 


with all thole 70 erfections. Therel elore the; are. either not faults in an 


heroic poem, or lan ahi common to the drama. Alter all, on the whole 
nivrits of the cawe, it muſt be acknowledged th at the ep ic poem is more for 
the rnanners, and. tragedy ior the paſſions. "ihe pallions, as we have ſaid, 


arc violen and acute diſtei mpers require medicines of a ſtrong and [nec dy 
operation i habits of the mind are like chronical diſeaſes, to be correct: 
b degrees, and cured by alteratives: wherein though purges are ſometimes 


nocefary, vet diet, good Alr, and moderate exercile have the greateſt part. 

The matter eing thus ſtate 2d, it will appear that both ſorts ol poctry ate of 
_ ule for their proper ends. The tage 15 more active, the epic poem works 
At greater leiſure, yet is acted too, when need requires. For dialogue is 
imitated by the drama, from the more active parts ot it, One puts off a fit 
like the quimguimna, and relieves us only tor a time; the other roots out the 
diſtemper, and gives a health ful habit. The ſun e and chears us, 


S 
Ul ipcis logs. and warms the ground wich his daily beams; but the corn is 


lowed, increaſes, 15 ripened, cut 1 18 reaped tor uſe in proce is of time, and in 
AS proper lealon. We proceed from the greatneſs of the action to the dig- 
nity of the actors, we mean the perions employed in both poems. There 
likewiſe tragedy will be ſeen to borrow from the Epopece ; and that which 
borrows 3 is alwavs of leſs dlignity, becaule it has not of its own. A lubject, 
it is true, may lend to his love: reign, but the act of borrowing makes the king 


imler or, becaule he W ants, and the tubje et hits And luppole the per- 


gave | him he CXAM? Js of that inx ention, LIES It was firſt, and Homer the 
common father of the lage. We know not of any one advantage, which 
tragedy can boalt above heroic poetry, but that it is roprelented to the view 
as well as read : and inltructs in the cloiet, as well as on the theatre. This 
is an uncontented excellence, and a chief branch of it's prerogative ; yet we 
may be allowed to ſay without partiality, t that herein the actors thare the 
poct's praiſe. There are ſome modern tragedies which are beautiful on the 
| ltage, and yet ſcarce worth reading. The poet who flouriſhed in the ſcene, 

is damned in the Ri., nay more, he is not eſteemed a good poet by thoſe 
who lee and hear his extravagancies with delight. They are a fort of ſtately 
Suſan and lolty c childithneſs, Nothing but nature can give a ſincere plea- 
lure; 
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Ture ; where that is not imitated, it is groteſque painting, the fine woman 
ends in a filh's tail. 


We might alſo add, that many things which not only pleaſe, but are real 
beauties in the reading, would appear abſurd upon the ſtage: and thole not. 
only the ſpecroſa miracula, as Horace calls them, of transformations, of Scylla, 
Antiphanes, and the Lego, which cannot be repreſented even in operas, 
but the prowels of Achilles, or Aneas, would appear ridiculous in our dwarl- 
heroes of the theatre, We can believe they routed armies in Homer or in 
Virgil; but n Hercules contra duos in the drama. We torbear to inſtance 
in many things, which the ſtage cannot, or ought not to repreſent. 


The ſtile of the heroic poem is, and ought to be, more loſty than that ot 
the drama. The work of tragedy is on the paſitons, and in a dialogue, both 
ol them abhor ſtrong metaphors, in which the Epopre delights. A poet can- 
not ſpeak too plainly on the ſtage: for volat 7rrevocabile d the ſenſe 
is loſt, if it be not taken flying; but what we read alone we have leiſure to 
digeſt. There an author may beautify his ſenile by the beld nes oi his ex- 
preſſion, which, if we underſtand not fully at the firſt, we may dwell upon 
it, till we find the ſecret force and excellence. That which cures the man- 
ners by alterative phyſic, as we ſaid before, mult proceed by inſenfible de- 
grees; but that which purges the paſſions, muſt do it's bulineis all at once, 
or wholly fail of it's effect, at leaſt in the preſent operation, and without 
PEN doſes. We mult beat the iron while it is hot, but we may poliſh it 
"At JEYures: : | 


Virgil is attacked by many enemies. He has a whole confederacy againſt 
him, and we mult endeavour to defend him as well as we are able. But 
their principal objections being againſt his moral, the duration or length of 
time taken up in the action of the poem, and what they have to urge againſt 
the manners of his hero, we ſhall omit the reſt as mere cavils of gramma— 
rians; at the worſt but caſual flips of a great man's pen, or inconſiderable 
taults of an admirable poem, which the author had not leiſure to review be- 
fore his death. Macrobius has anſwered what the ancients could urge againſt 
him; and ſome things we have read in modern critics, which are ſcarce 
worth anſwering. They begin with the moral of his poem, which they ſay 
is not ſo noble as that of Homer. But let both be fairly ſtated, and we can 
ſhew that I2rg2/'s was as uſeful to the Romans of his age, as Homer's was to 
the Grecians of his; in what time ſoever he may be ſuppoſed to have lived 
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and flouriſhed, Homers moral was to urge the neceſſity of union, and of a 
good underſtanding betwixt conſederate ſtates and princes engaged in a war 
with a mighty monarch; as alſo of diſcipline in an army, and Obedience in 
their ſeveral chiefs, to the ſupreme commander of the joint forces. To in 
culcate this, he ſet forth the ruinous effects of diſcord in the camp of thoſ- 
allies, occaſioned by the quarrel betwixt the general, and one of the next in 

_ office under him. Agamenmon gives the provocation, and Achilles reſents 
the injury. Both parties are faulty in the quarrel, and accordingly they 
are both puniſhed: the aggreſſor is forced to lue for peace to his interior on 
diſhonourable conditions; the deſerter refuſes the ſatisfaction offered, and 
his obſtinacy coſts him his beſt friend. This works the natural effect of 
choler, and turns his rage againſt him, by whom he vas laſt affronted, and 
molt ſenſibly. The greater anger expels the leſs; but his character is ſtill 
Fe In the mean time, the Grecian army receives loſs on loſs, and is 

1 1 


alf deſtroyed by a peſtilence into the bargain. 
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As the poet, in the firſt part of the example, had ſhewn the bad effects of 
dilcord, ſo after the reconcilement, he gives the good effects of unity. For 
Hector is ſlain, and then T7 muſt fall. By this it 18 probable, that Homer 
lived when the Median monarchy was grown formidable to the Grectans ; 

and that the joint endeavours of his countrymen were little enough to pre- 
ſerve their common freedom from an encroaching enemy. Such was his 
moral, which all critics have allowed to be more noble than that of 27e, 
though not adapted to the times in which the Roman poet lived. Had I- 
gil flouriſhed in the age of Ennzus, and addreſſed to Scihio, he had probably 
taken the ſame moral, or ſome other not unlike it. For then the Romans 
were in as much danger from the Carthaginian commonwealth, as the Ge- 
ctans were from the Aſſyrian, or Median monarchy. But we are to conſider 
him as writing his poem in a time when the old form of government was 

ſubverted, . a new one juſt eſtabliſhed by Oftavius Cxfar ; in effect by 
force of arms, but ſeemingly by the conſent of the Roman people. The com- 
monwealth had received a deadly wound in the former civil wars betwixt 
Marius and Sylla. The commons, while the firlt prevailed, had almoſt 
{haken off the yoke of the nobility ; and Martus and Crna, hke the cap- 
tains ofthe mob, under the ſpecious pretence of the public good, and of 
doing juſtice on the oppreſſors of their liberty. revenged themſelves, with- 
out form of law, on their private enemies. S$y{{a, in his turn, proſcribed the 
heads of the adverſe party: he too had nothing but liberty and reformation 
in his mouth; Sy{la, to be ſure, meant no more good to the Roman people 
No. 24. 5 & e than 
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than Marius before, whatever he declared; but ſacrificed the lives, and 
too). che eftates of all his enemies to gratify thoſe who brought him into 
power: ſuch was the reformation of the government by both parties. The 
{enate and the commons were the two bales on which it ſtood; and the two 
champions of either faction, each deltroyed the foundations of the other 
fide: ſo the fabric of conſequence mult fall betwixt them; and tyranny mul} 
be built upon their rums. This comes of altering fundamental laws and 
conſtitutions. Like him, who being in good health, lodged himſelf in a 
phyſician's houſe, and was over-perſuaded by his landlord to take phylic, of 
which he died, for the benefit of his dottor. 


Alter the death of theſe two uſurpers, the commonwealth ſeemed to re- 
cover, and held up it's head for a little time. But it was all the while in a 
deep conſumption, which is a flattering diſeaſe. Pompey, Craffus, and 
Cz/ar, had found the ſweets of arbitrary power; and each being a check 
to the other's growth, ſtruck up a falſe friendſhip amongſt themlelves, and 
divided the government betwixt them, which none of them was able to 
aſſume alone. Theſe were the public-ſpirited men of their age, that is, pa- 
triots of their own intereſt. The commonwealth looked with a florid coun- 

tenance in their management, ſpread in bulk, and all the while was waſtin 
in the vitals. After the death of Crafſus, Pompey found himſelf out-witted 
by Ceſar; broke with him, overpowered him in the ſenate, and cauſed many 
unjuſt decrees to pals againit him: Car thus injured, and unable to reſiſt 
the faction of the nobles, which was now uppermolt (for he was a Marian) 
had recourſe to arms; and his cauſe was juſt againſt Pompey, but not againſt, 
his country : whole conſtitution ought to have been facred to him; and 
never to have been violated on the account of any private wrong. But he 
prevailed, and heaven declaring for him, he became a providential monarch, 
under the title of Perpetual Diffator, He being murdered by his own ſon, 
the commonwealth popped up it's head for the third time, Under Brutus and 
Cafuus, and then funk for ever, = 


Thus the Roman people were grolsly gulled twice or thrice over; and as 
olten enſlaved in one century, and under the ſame pretence of reformation. 
At laſt the two battles of Philzppr gave the deciſive ſtroke againſt liberty; 
and not long after the commonwealth was turned into a monarchy, by the 
conduct ae good- fortune of Auguſtus. It is true that the deſpotic power 
could not have fallen into better hands, than thoſe of the firſt and ſecond 
Ceſar. It is well known what obligations Vg had to the latter of them: 
9 . he 
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he ſaw, beſide, that the commonwealth was loft without reſource : the heads 
of it deliroyed; the ſenate new moulded, grown degencrate: and either 
bought off, or thruſting their own necks into the yoke, out of fear of being 
forced. Yet we may falcly athrm for our great author, (as men of good 
fenie are generally honeſt) that he was fall of republican principles in his 
heart. | 


Secretiſque pus, his dantem ura Calonem. 


We think, we need ule no other argument to juſtify our Opinion, than 
that of this one line, taken from the eighth book of the Ane. If he had 
not well ſtudied his patron's temper, it might have ruined him with another 
prince. But Auguſtus was not diſcontented, at leait that we can find. that 
Cato was placed by his own poet in EH He, and there giving laws to the 
holy ſouls, who delerved to be ſeparated from the vulgar fort of good [pirits. 
For his conſcience could not but whiſper to the arbitrary monarch, that the 
kings of Rome were at firſt elective, and governed not without a ſenate: that 
Romulus was no hereditary prince, and though, after his death, he received 
divine honours, for the good he did on earth, yet he was but a God of their 
own making: that the laſt Targuen was expelled juſtly for overt-atts of 
tyranny, and mal-adminiſtration; fer ſuch are the conditions of an elective 
kingdom. Though at the fame time he confeſſed freely, that if he could 

have choſen his place of birth, it hould have been at Venzce. 


But to return: Vigil having maturely weighed the condition of the times 
in which he lived: that an entire liberty was not to be retrieved: that the 
preſent ſeitlement had the proſpect of a long continuance in the lame 

family, or thoſe adopted into it: that he held his paternal eſtate from the 
bounty of the conqueror, by whom he was like wife enriched, eſteemed, and 

cheriſhed: that this conqueror, though of a bad kind, was the very beſt of 
it : that the arts of peace flouriſhed under him : that all men might be happy, 
if they would be quiet: that now he was in polleition of the whole, yet he 
ſhared a great part of his authority with the ſenate: that he would be choſen 
into the ancient offices of the commonwealth, and ruled by the power which 
he derived from them; and prorogued his government from time to ume : 
ſtill, as it were, threatening to d:ſmils himſelf from public cares, which he 
exerciſed more for the common good, than for any delight he took in great- 
neſs: theſe things, we ſay, being conlidered by the poet, he concluded it to 
be the intereſt of his country to be ſo governed: to infuſe an awful reſpect 
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into the people towards ſuch a prince; by that reſpect to confirm their obe- 
dience to mike them happy. This was the moral of his divine poem: 
honeſt in the poet; honourable to the emperor, whom he derives from a 
divine extraction; and reflecting part of that honour on the Reman people, 
whom he derives allo from the Trojans; and not only profitable, but ne- 
ceſſary to the preſent age, and likely to be ſuch to their poſterity. That it 
Vas the received opinion that the Romans were deſcended from the TY, 
and Julius (afar from Julus the fon of Aeneas, was enough for Virg?! ; 
though perhaps he thought not ſo himſelf: or that Z7ncas ever was in Tah, 
winch Bochurius manileflly proves. And Homer, where he ſays that Juprter 
bated the houle of Pram, and was reſolved to transfer the kingdom to the 
family of nens, yet mentions nothing of his leading a colony into a foreign 
country, and ſettling there: but that the Romans valued themſelves on their 
{ran anceltry, is ſo undoubted a truth, that we need not take pains to prove 
it. Even the ſeals which we have remaining of Julius Caſar, which we 
know to be antique, have the {tar of Venus over them, though they were all 
graven after his death, as a note that he was deified. We doubt not but 
one reaſon, why Augujtus thould be lo paſſionately concerned for the pre- 
jervation of the Ane, which it's author had condemned to be burnt, as an 
imperfect poem, by his laſt will and teſtament, was, becauſe it did him a real 
ſervice, as well as an honour; that a work ſhould not be loſt, where his di- 
vine original was celebrated in verſe, which had the character of immorta- 


lity ſtamped upon it. 


Neither were the great Roman families which flouriſhed in his time, leſs 
obliged by him than the emperor. With what addreſs does he make men- 
tion of them, as captains of {hips, or leaders in the war; and even ſome of 
[talian extraction are not forgotten. Theſe are the ſingle ſtars which are 
ſprinkled through the AÆAncid but there are whole conſtellations of them in 
the fifth book. And we could not but take notice, in tranſlating it, of ſome 
favourite families to which he gives the victory, and awards the prizes in the 
perſon of his hero, at the funeral games which were celebrated in honour of 
Anchiſcs. We inſiſt not on their names, but are pleaſed to find the Menmiz 
araonelt them, derived from Mne/theus, becauſe Lucretius dedicates to one 
of that jamily, a branch of which deſtroyed Corinth. We likewiſe either 
iound or formed an image to ourſelves of the contrary kind; that thoſe. 
who loſt the prizes, were ſuch as diſobliged the poet, or were in diſgrace 
with Auguſbus, or enemies to Mec&nas : and this was the poetical revenge he 
took. For, genus trritabile vatum, as Horace ſays; when a poet is thoroughly 
2 provoked, 
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provoked, he will do himſelf juſtice, however dear it coſt him. We think 
thele are not bare 1maginations of our own, though we find no trace of them 
in the commentators : but one poet may judge of another, by himſelf. We 
hinted before, that the whole Roman people were obliged by Ig, in de- 

riving them from Troy, an anceltry which they affected. We and the 
French are of the fame humour: they would be thought to deſcend from a 
ſon of IJlector and we would have our Britain both named and planted by 
a deſcendant of Aneas. Spenſer favours this opinion what he can. His 
prince Arthur, or whoever he intends by him, is a Trojan. Thus rne hero 
of Homer was a Grecian, of Virgil a Roman, of Taſſo an Italian. 


Virgil knew how to manage both the prince and people, {o as to dif pleaſe 
neither, and to do good to both, which 1s the part of a wile and an honeſt 
man. We have already obſerved, that he was obliged to his maſter for his 
bounty; and he repays him with good counſel, how to behave himſelf in his 
new monarchy, ſo as to gain the affections of his ſubjects, and deſerve to be 
called the father of his country. From this conſideration it is, that he choſe 
the ground-work of his poem, one empire deſtroyed, and another raiſed 
from the ruins of it. This was the jult parallel. Æneas could not pretend 
to be Priam's heir in a linial ſucceſſion: for Anchi/es, the hero's father, was 
only of the ſecond branch of the royal family; and Helenus, a ſon of Priam, 
was yet ſurviving, and might lawfully claim before him. It may be, 714 

mentions him on that account. Neither has he forgotten Pram, in the 
fifth of his Ained, the fon of Polztes, youngeſt ſon to Pram, who was {lain by j 
Pyrrhus, in the ſecond book. Aneas had only married Creuſa, Priam's 
daughter, and by her could have no title, while any of the male iſſue were 
remaining. In this cale, the poet gave him the next title, which is that of = 
an elective king. The remaining TY s choſe him to lead them forth, and 
ſettle them in ſome foreign country. /{:9neuws, in his fpeech to Dido, calls him 3 
exprelly by the name of king. Our poet, who all this while had Ae | 
in his eye, had no delire he ſhould ſeem to ſucceed by any right of inher's 
_ tance, Loved from Julius Ceſar; ſuch a title being but one degree re- 
moved from conqueſt. For what was introduced by force may be removed, 
It was better ſor the people that they ſhould give, than he ſhould take; 
ſince that gift was Indeed no more at bottom, than a truſt, Vzrge/, ives us 
an example of this in the perſon of Mezentzzs. He governed arbitrarily, he 
was expelled; and came to the deſerved end of all tyrants. Our author 
ſhows us another ſort of kingſhip, in the perſon of Latinus: he was deſcend- 
ed from Saturn, and as we remember, in the third degree. He is deſcribed 
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a juſt and gracious prince; lolicitous for the welfare of his people; always 
conſulting with his lenate to promote the common good. We find-him at 
the head of them, when he enters into the council- hall. Speaking firſt, but 
{till demanding their advice, and ſtecring by it, as far as the inquiry of the 
times would ſuffer him. And this is the proper character of a king by in- 
heritance, who is born a father of his country. nas, though he married 


the heirels of the crown, yet claimed no title to it during the liſe of his father- 


in-law. Pater arma Latinus habcio, &c. are Vg words. As for him- 
ſelf, he was contented to take care of his country gods, who were not thoſe: 
of Latium. Wherein our author ſeems to relate to the after-prattice of the 
Romans, which was to adopt the gods of thoſe they main or received 
as members of their commonwealth. Yet withal, he plainly touches at the 
office of the high prieſthood, with which Augu/tus was inveſted: and which 


made his perſon more ſacred and inviolable, than even the tribunitial 


power. It was not therefore for nothing, that the moſt judicious of all 
poets made that office vacant, by the death of Pan/eus, in the ſecond book 
of the Ancid, for his hero to ſucceed in it; and conſequently tor Auguſtus tor 
enjoy. | A 9D | | | | 


Auguſtus had once reſolved to rebuild Troy, and there to make the ſeat 
of empire: but Horace writes an ode on purpole to deter him from that 
thought ; declaring the place to be accurſed, and that the gods would as 
often deſtroy it, as it ſhould be raiſed. Hereupon the emperor laid aſide a 
project ſo ungrateful to the Roman people. But by this we may conclude 
that he had {till his pedigree in his head, and had an itch of being thought a. 
divine king, if his poets had not given him better counſel, _ 705 


We will paſs by many lefs material ohjections, for want of room to anſiver 


them: what follows next is of great importance, if the critics can make out 


their charge; for it 1s levelled at the manners which our poet gives his hero 
and which are the ſame which were eminently ſeen in his Auguſtus : thoſe 
manners were, piety to the gods, and a dutiful affection to his father; love 
to his relations; care of his people; courage and conduct in the wars; grati- 


tude to thoſe who had obliged im; and juſtice in general to mankind, 


Piety certainly takes places of all, as the chief part of his charaQer: and 


| the word in Latin is more full than it can pollibly be expreſſed in any mo- 


dern language; for there it comprehends not only devotion to the gods, 


but 


* 


0 
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but filial love and tender affection to relations of all forts. As inſtances of 


this, the deities of Troy, and his own Penates, are made the companions of 
his flight: they appear to him in his voyage, and adviſe him; and at laſt 
he replaces them in 7/a/y, their native country, For his father, he takes him 
on his back: he Icads his little fon, his wife follows him; but loling his foot- 
ſteps, through fear or Ignorance, he goes back into the midlt of his enemies 
to find her; and leaves not his purluit till her ghoſt appears, to forbid his 
farther ſearch. We will ſay nothing of his duty to his father while he lived ; 


his forrow for his death; of the games inſtituted in honour of his memory; 


or ſeeking him, by his command, even alter his death, in the Elyſian fields. 


een 1 „ 4 EY 
We will not mention his tendernets tor his fon, which every where is viſible; 


of his raiſing a tomb tor Polydorus, the oblequies for Mijenus, his pious re- 
membrance of Derp/obus ; rhe luneral of his nurſe; his grief for P, and 
his revenge taken on bis murderer, whom otherwiſe, by his natural com— 
paſſion, he had forgiven; and then the poem had been left imperſcct; for 
we could have had no certain proſpect of his happineſs, while the laſt obſtacle 


to it was unremoved. Of the other parts which compole his character, as a 


king, or as a general, we need ſay nothing; the whole And is one con- 
tinued inſtance of ſome one or other of them; and where we lind any thing 
of them taxed, it ſhould ſuffice us, as briefly as we can, to vindicate him. 


We have already obſerved, that a poet is not obliged to make his hero a 
virtuous man: therefore neither Homer nor 7af/o are to be blamed, ſor 
giving what predominant quality they pleaſed to their firſt character. But 
Virgil, who deſigned to form a perfect prince, and would inſinuate, that Au- 
ſus, whom he calls /Xneas in his poem, was truly ſuch, found himſelt ob- 
| liged to make him without blemilh, REL virtuous, and a thorough 
virtue both begins and ends in piety. Tafſo, without queſtion, obſerved this, 
and therefore ſplit his hero in two : he gave Godfrey piety, and Rinaldo for- 
titude, for their chief qualities or manners. Homer, who had cholen another 
moral, makes both Agamemnon and Achilles vicious; for his deſign was, to 
inſtruct in virtue, by ſhewing the deformity of vice. | 


41 had conſidered, that the great virtues of Auguſtus conſiſted in the 


perfect art of governing his people, which cauſed him to reign above forty 
years in great felicity. He conſidered that his emperor was valiant, civil, 
popular, eloquent, politic, and religious; he has given all theſe qualities to 
Fneas. But knowing that piety alone comprehends the whole duty of man 
towards the gods, towards his country, and towards his relations; he judged 


that, 
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that this ought to be his firſt character, whom he would ſet for a pattern of 
perfection. In reality, they who believe that the praiſes which ariſe from 
valour, are ſuperior to thoſe which proceed from any other virtues, have 
not conſidered (as they ought) that valour, deſtitute of other virtues, cannot 
render a man worthy of any true eſteem. That quality, which ſignifies no 
more than an intrepid courage, may be ſeparated from many others which 
are good, and accompanied with many which are ill. A man may be very 
valiant, and yet impious and vicious. But the ſame cannot be ſaid of piety, 
which excludes all ill qualities, and comprehends even valour itſelf, with all 
other qualities which are good. Can we, for example, give the praiſe of 
valour to a man who ſhould ſee his gods profaned, and ſhould want the 
courage to defend them? lo a man who ſhould abandon his father, or de- 
fert his King in his laſt neceſſity ? „ | 


Having then concluded, that our poet did for the beſt in taking the firſt 
character of his hero, from that eſſential virtue on which the reſl depend, 
we proceed to obſerve, that in the ten years war of Troy, he was conſidered 
as the ſecond champion of his country; allowing Hector the firſt place; and 
this, even by the confeſſion of Homer, who took all occaſions of ſetting up 
his own countrymen the Greczans, and of undervaluing the Dejan chiefs. 
But Virgil makes Diomede give him a higher character for ſtrength and 
courage, in the eleventh book. OG : 5 


They who accule Fnecas for want of courage, either underſtand not In- 
gil, or have read him ſlightly; otherwiſe they would not raiſe an objection 
ſo eaſy to be anſwered. If it be replied, that it was not difficult for him to 
undertake and atchieve ſuch hardy enterprizes, becauſe he wore inchanted 
arms; that accuſation, in the firſt place, muſt fall on Homer, ere it can reach 
Vrrgil. Achilles was as well provided with them as Aneas, though he was 
invulnerable without them: and Ar:o/to, the two Tafſo's, Bernardo, and Tor- 

guato, even our own Spencer; in a word, all modern poets, have copied 
Homer, as well as H he is neither the firſt nor laſt, but in the midſt of 
them; and therefore is ſafe, if they are ſo. Who knows, but that his fatal 
armour was only an allegorical defence, and ſignifies no more, than that he 
was under the pecuhar protection of the gods, born, at the aſtrologers wil} 
tell us out of ge, (who was well verſed in the Chaldean myſteries) under 
the favourable influence of Fuprter, Venus, and the Sun. But we need not 
inſuſt on this, becaule we know ſuch an art is doubted; though not only 
Ho race and Perjius, but Auguſtus himſelf thought otherwiſe. But in defence 
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of Vergil, we dare politively ſay, that he has been more cautious in this par- 
ticular, than either his predeceſſor or his deſcendants. For A was actually 
wounded in the twelfth of the Znzd. though he had the ſame cod-fnith to 
forge his arms, as had Ac/rles. It ſeems he was no warluck. as the Srots 
commonly call ſuch men, who, they ſay, are iron-free, or lead-free. Yet 
after this experiment, that his arms were not impenetrable, when he was 
cured indeed by his mother's help; becauſe he was that day to conclude 
the war by the death of Tu-nus, the poet durſt not carry the miracle too far. 
and reſtore him wholly to his former vigour: he was {till too weak to over- 
take his enemy; yet we lee with what courage he attacks 7:rnys, when be 
faces and renews the combat. We need {ay no more. for Ie defends 
himſelf without needing our afliſlance ; and proves his hero truly to deſerve 
that name. He was not then a {econd-rate champion, as they would have 


him, who think fortitude the firlt virtue in a hero. But being beaten from 


this hold, they will not yet allow him to be valiant ; becauſe he wept more 
often, as they think, than well becomes a man of courage. | 


In the firſt place, if tears are arguments of cowardice, what ſhall we fav 


of Homer's hero? Shall Achilles pals tor timorous, becauſe he wept, and 


wept on leſs occaſions than Zneas? Herein Huge mult be granted to have 
excelled his maſter. For once both heroes are delcribed lamenting their 
loſt loves: Briſeis was taken away by force from the Grecran © Crenſa was 
loſt for ever to her huſband. But Achi{{-s went roaring along the ſalt-ſea 
ſhore, and like a booby, was complaining to his mother, when he {hould have. 


revenged his injury by his arms. A'neas took a nobler courſe; for having 


ſecured his father and ſon, he repeated all his former dangers to have found 

his wife, if ſhe had been above ground: and here we may obſerve the addrets 
of Virgil ; it was not for nothing, that this pallage was related with ail thele 
tender circumſtances. Aneas told it; Dido heard it. That he had been fo 

allectionate a huſband, was no ill argument to the coming dowager, that he 

might prove as kind to her. I/ has a thouſand ſecret beauties, though 
we have not leiſure to remark them all, 4 


Segrais on this ſubject of a hero ſhedding tears, obſerves, that hiſtorians 


commend Alexander for weeping, when he read the mighty actions of 


Achilles. And Julius Ceſar is likewiſe praiſed, when out of the ſame noble 
envy, he wept at the victories of Al-xander. But if we oblerve more cloſely, 
we ſhall find, that the tears of Aneas were always on a laudable occaſion. 
Thus he weeps out of compaſſion, and tenderneis of nature, when in the 
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temple of Carthage he beholds the pictures of his friends, who ſacrificed 
their lives in defence of their country. He deplores the lamentable end of 
luis pilot Paſnurus; the untimely death of young Pallas his confederate ; 
and the reſt, which we omit, Yet even for theſe tears, his wretched critics 
dare condemn him. They make Aneas little better than a kind of St. 
Sri hero, always raming. One of theſe cenſors is bold enough to- 
arraign him of cowardice ; when in the beginning of the firſt book he not 
only weeps, but trembles at an approaching ſtorm. : 


Extemplo Fnex ſolvuntur frigore membra * 


| | Fae 4 | 0 * 
Ingenut, & guplices lendens ad Hider palmas, Ge, 


But to this we anſwer, that his fear was not for himſelf, but for his 
people. And what can give a ſovereign a better commendation, or recom- 
mend a hero more to the affection of the reader? They were threatened 
with a tempeſt, and he wept; he was promiſed Italy, and therefore he pray- 
ed for the accompliſhment of that promiſe. All this in the beginning of a 
llorm, therefore he ſhewed the more early piety, and the quicker ſenſe of 
compaſhon. Our adverſaries can carry this argument no farther, unleſs they 
tell us that he ought to have had more confidence in the promiſe of the 
gods: but how was he allured that he had underſtood their oracles aright ? 

Helerus might be miſtaken, Phebus might 18 doubtfully; even his mother 
might flatter him, that he might e ee his voyage, which if it ſucceeded 

happily, he ſhould be the founder of an empire. For that ſhe herſelf was 
doubtful of his fortune, is apparent by the addreſs ſhe made to Juprter on 
his behalf. To which the god makes anſwer in theſe words: 


Parce metu, C Mera, manent umnota luorum 
Fata, tit, Sc. 


Notwithſtanding which, the goddeſs, though comforted, was not aſſured: 
for even after this, through the courſe of the whole And, the {till appre— 
hends the intereſt which Juno might make with Jute againſt her fon. 
For it was a moot 793 — in heaven, whether he could alter fate, or not. 
And indeed ſome paſlages in V:r7ge7 would make us ſuſpect, that he was of 
opinion, Jupiler might deter fate, though he could not alter it. For in the 
Jatter end of the tenth book, he introduces Juno begging for the lite of 
1urnus, and flattering her huſband with the power of changing deſtiny. 

But 


1 
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But that he could not alter thoſe decrees, the king of gods himſelf con- 
feſſes, in the book above cited: where he comforts Hercules, for the death of 


Pallas, who had invoked his aid before he threw his lance at Turns: und 
where he plainly acknowledges, that he could not fave his own lon, or pre- 


. 


vent the death which he forciaw, 


E | 3 1 ; ; | 
We need lay no more in juſtiſication of our hero's coura ge, and are much 


deceived, if he ever be attacked on this fide of his character again. But he 
is arraigned with more ſhew of reaſon by the ladies; who will make a nu- 
merous party againlt him, for being falle to love, in torſaking Dido. And 


we cannot much blame them; for to fay the truth, it is an ill precedent for 


their gallants to follow. Yet if we can bring him off with flying colours, they 


may learn experience at her coſt; and for her ſake, avoid a cave, as the worlt 


ſhelter they can chuſe from a ſhower of rain, eſpecially when they have a 
lover 1n their company, 


In the firſt place, it is to be obſcrved, that they who blame Anas for his 


inſenſibility of love, when he left Carthage, contradict their former accuſa- 


tion of him, for being always crying, compaſſionate, and effeminatcly ſenſible 


of thoſe nusfortunes which befel others. They give him two contrary cha- 
raters, but %s makes him of a piece, alwavs grateful, always tender- 
hearted. But they are impudent enough to diſcharge themlelyes of this 
blunder, by laying the contradiction at V:rg:/'s door. He, fay they, has 
{thewn his hero with thele inconſiſtent characters: acknowledging and un- 


elt-intereſted. For Dido had not only received his weather-beaten troops 


an equal ſhare in her dominion. 


before ſhe ſaw him, and given them her protection, but had alſo offered cem 


Vullts & his mecum pariter confidere Regns © 
Urban quam flatuo, veiſtra . 


This was an obligement never to be forgotten; and the more to be con- 
ſidered, becauſe antecedent to her love. That paſſion. it is true, produces 
the uſual effects of generoſity, gallantry, and care to plcaſe : and thither we 
refer them. But when ſhe had made all theſe advances, it was ſtill in his 
power to have refuſed them: after the imrigne of the cave, call it marriage, 
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or enjoyment only, he was no longer free to take or leave; he had ac- 
cepted the favour, and was obliged to be conſtant, if he would be grate- 
ful. 5 „„ TP 


Segrais pleads for Ig, that no leſs than an abſolute command from 
Jupiicy, could excuſe this inſenſibility of the hero, and this abrupt oper 
ture, which looks jo like extreme ingratitude. But at the ſame time, he does 
wiſely to remember, that V had made piety the firſt character of Aneas : 
and this being allowed, as we think it muſt, he was obliged, antecedent to 
all other conſiderations, to ſearch an aſylum for his gods in 7taly; for 
thoſe very gods, we ſay, who had promiſed to his race the univerſal empire. 
Could a pious man diſpenſe with the command of Jabber, to ſatisfy his 
paſſion; or take it in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe, to comply with the obligations of 
his gratitude? Religion, it is true, muſt have moral honeſty for it's ground- 
work, or we ſhall be apt to ſuſpect it's truth; but an immediate revelation 
_ diſpenſes with inferior duties. We confeſs Dido was a very infidel in this 

point; for ſhe would not believe, as Vg makes her ſay, that even 4 
would ſend Mercury on ſuch an immoral errand. But this needs no anſwer, 
at leaſt no more than I, gives it; e 


Fata ob}tant, placidaſque viri Deus olſtruil aures. 
This notwithſtanding, as Segrazs confeſſes, he might have ſhewn a little 


more ſenſibility, when he left her; for that had been according to his cha- 
racter. Es . 


c 


his inclinations to obey the gods: 


But let Vi anſwer for himſelf. He ſtill loved her, and ſtru goled with 


Curam fub corde premebat, 
Multa gemens, magnoque: animum tabefactus amore. 


Upon the whole matter, and humanely ſpeaking, we doubt there was a 
fault ſomewhere; and 7uptter is better able to bear the blame, than either 
Virgil or /Ancas. The poet it ſeems had found it out, and therefore brings 
the dilerung hero and the forſaken lady, to meet together in the lower re- 
gions; where he excuſes himſelf when it is too late, and accordingly {hc 


6 will 
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will take no ſatisfaction, nor ſo much as hear him. Now Segrars t> forced to 
abandon his defence, and excuſes his author, by ſaying that the As an 
imperfect work, and that death prevented the d.vine poct from reviewins 
it; and for that realon he had condemned it to the fire: though at the ſame 
time, his tranſlators mult acknowledge, that the ſixth book is the molt cor- 
rect of the whole ned. Oh, how convenient is a machine ſomeiimes in 
an heroic poem! This of Mercury is plainly one, and I was contirained 
to uſe it here, or the honeſty of his hero would be ii detended. And the fair 
ſex, however, if they had the delerter in their power, would certainly have 
| ſhewn him no more mercy than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. For if too 
much conſtancy may be a fault lometimes, then want of conſtancy, and in- 
gratitude after the laſt favour, is a crime that never will be forgiven. But 
of machines, more in their proper place; where we ſhall ſhew, with how 
much judgment they have been uſed by %: and in the mean time, paſs 
to another article of his defence, on the preſent ſubject; where, if we cannot 
clear the hero, we hope at Jealt to bring off the poet; for here we muſt di- 
vide their cauſes. Let Aſnzas truſt to his machine, which will only help to 
break his fall, but the addreſs is incomparable. Plato, who borrowed ſo 
much from Homer, and yet concluded for the baniſhment of all poets, would 
at leaſt have rewarded |/rg:7, before he ſent him into exile. But we go 
farther, and ſay, that he ought to be acquitted; and deſerved, beſide, the 
bounty of Auguftus, and the gratitude of the Roman people. If, after this, 
the ladies will ſtand out, let them remember, that the jury is not all agreed; 
for Octavia was of his party, and was of the firſt quality of Rome: the was 
allo preſent at the reading of the lixth Anmeld, and we know not that ſhe 
condemned Aneas; but we are ſure ſhe preſented the poet, for his ad- 
mirable elegy on her {on Marcellus. 
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But let us conſider the ſecret reaſons which Vr had, for thus framing 
this noble epiſode, wherein the whole paſſion of love is more exactly del- 
cribed, than in any other poet: love was the theme of his fourth book; 

and though it is the ſhorteſt of the whole An-:d, yet there he has given it's 

beginning, it's progrels, it's traverſes, and it's concluſion: and had exhauſted 
| fo entirely this ſubject, that he could reſume it but very {l:ghly in the 
eight enſuing books. 2 . 


She was warmed with the graceful appearance of the hero, ſhe ſmothered 
thoſe ſparkles out. of decency, but converiauon blew them up into a flame. 
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Then ſhe was forced to make a confident of her, whom ſhe beſt might truſt, 
her own ſiſter, who approves the paſſion, and thereby augments it; then 
ſucceeds her public owning 1t; and alter that, the conlummation. Of Venus 
and Juno, Jupiter and Mercury, we ſay nothing, for they were all machining 
work: but poſſeſſion having cooled his love, as it increaſed her's, ſhe ſoon 

erceived the change, or at leaſt grew ſuſpicious of a change: this lulpicion 
Fon turned to jealouly, and jealouſy to rage; then the diſdains and threatens, 
and again 1s humble, and intreats: and nothing availing, deſpairs, curſes, and 
at laſt becomes her own executioner. See here the whole proceſs of that 
paſſion, to which nothing can be added. | 


To love our native country, and to ſtudy it's benefit and it's glory, to be 
| Intereſted in it's concerns, is natural to all men, and is indeed our common 
duty. A poet makes a farther ſtep; for endeavouring to do honour to it, 
it is allowable in him even to be partial in its caule : for he is not tied to 
truth, or fettered by the laws of hiſtory. Homer and 14% o are juſtly praiſed, 
for chuſing their heroes out of Greece and Itac). Vegi indeed made his a 
Trojan, but it was to derive the Romans and his own Auguſius from him; 
but all the three poets are manifeſtly partial to their heroes, in favour of their 
country: for Dares Phrygius reports of Hector, that he was ſlain cowardly ; 
Fneas, according to the belt account, flew not Mezentzus, but was ſlain by 
him: and the Chronzclzs of Italy tell us little of that Rinaldo d EH , who 
conquers Jeruſalem in Taſſo. He might be a champion of the church; but 
we know not that he was ſo much as prelent at the ſiege. To *pp'y this to 
Vigil, he thought himſelf engaged in honour to eſpouſe the cauſe and quar- 
rel of his country againſt Carthage. He knew he could not pleaſe the Ro- 
mans better, or oblige them more to patronize his poem, than by diſgracing 

the foundreſs of that city. He ſhews her ungrateful to the memory of her 
firſt huſband, doting on a ſtranger; enjoyed and afterwards forſaken by him. 
This was the original, ſays he, of the immortal hatred betwixt the two rival 
nations. It 1s true he * tobe the falſhood of An-cas by an expreſs command 
from Jupiter, to forſake the queen, who had obliged him: but he knew the 
| Romans were to be his readers, and them he bribed, perhaps at the expence 
of the hero's honeſty, but he gained his cauſe however, as pleading before 
corrupt judges. They were content to ſee their founder falſe to love, for 
ſtill he had the advantage of the amour: it was their enemy whom he for- 
ſook, and ſhe might have forſaken him, if he had not got the ſtart of her; 
The had already forgotten her vows to her Stcheus : and varium & mutabile 


ſemper femuna, is the ſharpeſt ſatire in the feweſt words that ever was made 
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on woman kind; for both the adjectives are neuter, and animal muſt be un- 
erſtood, to make them grammar. I/ge does well to put thoſe words into 
the mouth of Mercurys it a god had not ſpoken them, neither durſt he have 
written them, nor we tranſlated them. Yet the deity was forced to come 
twice on the ſame errand : and the ſecond time, as much a hero as Aue 
was, he irighted him. It ſeems he feared not Jupiter ſo much as Dido. 
For we may obſerve, that as much intent as he was upon his voyage, yet 
he ſtill delayed it, until the meſſenger was obliged to tell him plainly, that if 
he weighed not anchor 1n the night, the queen would be with him in the 
morning. Notumque furens quid femma poſſit ; ſhe was injured, ſhe was 
revengetul, ſhe was powerful, The poet had likewiſe before hinted, that 
the people were naturally perfidious: for he gives their character in the 
que, and makes a proverb of Punica fides, many ages before it was in- 
vented. I 


_— 
—— —— 


This naturally leads us to the defence of the famous anachroniſm in mak- 
ing Zneas and Dido cotemporaries, For it is certain that the hero lived 
almoſt two hundred years before the building of Carthage. One who imi— 
tates Bocaline, ſays that Virgil was accuſed before Apollo for this error. The 
god ſoon found that he was not able to defend his favourite by reaſon, for 

the caſe was clear: he therefore gave this middle ſentence; that any thing 
might be allowed to his fon Vegi, on the account of his other merits; that 
being a monarch, he had a diſpenſing power, and pardoned him. But that 
this ſpecial act of grace might never be drawn into example, or pleaded by 
his puny ſucceſſors in juſtification of their 1gnorance; he decreed for the 
future, no poet ſhould preſume to make a lady die for love two hundred 
years before her birth. To moralize this ſtory, Vigil is the Apollo, who 
bus this diſpenſing power. His great judgment made the laws of poetry, but 
he never made himſelf a ſlave to them: chronology at belt is but a cobweb- 
law, and he broke through 1t with his weight. "They who will imitate him 
wiſely, muſt chuſe, as he did, an obſcure and a remote æra, where they may 
invent at pleaſure, and not be eaſily contradicted. Neither he nor the Ro- 
mans, had ever read the Bible, by which only his falſe computation of times 
can be made out againſt him. This Segrazs ſays in his defence, and proves 
it from his learned friend Bochartus, whoſe letter on this ſubject he has print- 
ed at the end of the fourth Ane. Yet the credit of V:irgi/ was fo great, 
that he made this fable of his own invention paſs for an authentic hiſtory, 
or at leaſt as credible as any thing in Homer. Ovid takes it up after him, 
even in the ſame age, and makes an ancient heroine of Vzrgil's new created 


Dido; 
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Dido; dictates a letter for her juſt before her death, to the ingrateful fugi— 


tc; and very unluckly for himſelf, is for meaſuring a {word with a man to. 
much ſuperior in force 10 him on the fame ſubject. 


The motives that induced % to coin this fable, we have ſhewed al- 


ready; and have allo begun to thew that he might make this anachroniſm, 
by ſuperceding the mechanic rules of poetry, for the ſame reaſon, that a 
monarch may dilpenle with, or ſuipend his own laws when he finds it necel- 
lary lo to do; eſpecially if thole laws are not altogether fundamental. No- 
thing is to be called a fault in poctry, ſays /e, but what is againſt the 
art, therefore a man may be an admirable poct, without being an exact chro- 
nologer. Shall we dare to condemn 1% % for having made a fiction againſt 


the order of time, when we commend Urd and other pocts who have made 


many of their fictions againſt the order of nature? For what are the ſplendid 
miracles of the Metam:rphoſes ? Yet thele are beautiful as they are related, 


and have allo deep learning and inſtructive my thologies couched under them: 


but to give, as /g, does in this epiſode, the original caule of the long wars 
betwixt Rome and Carthage, to draw truth out of fiction, after ſo probable 
a manner, with ſo much beauty, and ſo much for the honour of his country, 


was proper only to the divine wit of Lg and Ia, in one of his diſ- 


courles, admires him for this particularly. It is not lawful, indeed, to con- 


tradict a point of hiſtory, which is known to all the world; as for example, 
to make /{annibal and Scihio contemporaries with Alexander; but in the 


dark receſſes of antiquity, a great poet may and ought to feign ſuch things . 
as he finds not there, if they can be brought to embelliſh that ſubject which 


he treats. On the other ſide, the pains and diligence of ill poets is but 
thrown away, when they want the genius to invent and feign agreeably. 
But if the fictions be delightful (which they always are, if they be natural) ; 


if they be of a piece; if the beginning, the middſe, and the end, be in their 


due places, and artfully united to each other, ſuch works can never fail of 
their deſerved ſucceſs. And ſuch is I7rg4/'s epiſode of Dido and Aneas : 
where the ſoureſt critic muſt acknowledge, that if he had deprived his 
Aineid of fo great an ornament, becauſe he found no traces of it in antiquity, 
he had avoided their unjuſt cenſure, but had wanted one of the greateſþ 
beauties of his poem. We ſhall tay more of this in our next article of their 
charge againſt him, which 1s want of invention. In the mean time we may 
affirm in honour of this epiſode, that is not only now eileemed the moſt 


pleaſing entertainment of the Ained, but was fo accounted in his own age; 
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and before it was mellowed into that reputation, which time has given it, 
tor which we need produce no other teſtimony than that of Ovid. 


Nec pars ulla magis legitur de corpore toto, 
Cu non t-gutrmo jedere junctus amor. 


Where, by the way, we may obſerve, that Ovid in thoſe words, Non leg7- 
timo federe unctus amor, will by no means allow it to be a lawful marriage 
betwixt Dido and AFneas: he was in baniſnment when he wrote thoſe verſes, 
which we cite from his letter to Augu//us: “ You, Sir, faith he, have ſent 
me into exile for writing my Art of Love, and my wanton elegies, yet your 
own poet was happy in drop good graces, though he brought Dido and 
Aincas into a cave, and left them there not over-honeltly together: may I 
be ſo bold to aſk your majeſty, is it a greater fault to teach the art of unlaw- 


ful love, than to ſhew eit in the action?“ But was Ovid the court et foo bad 
a courtier, as to find no other plea to excuſe himſelf, than bk 
tion of his maſter? Hg confeſſed it was a lawful martian he 


lovers, that Juno the goddels of matrimony had ratified it by hor poo loncs 
for it was her buſineſs to bring matters to that iſſue: that the ccrn 
were ſhort we may believe, for Dido was not only amorous, but a wil 
Mercury himſelf, though employed on a quite contrary errand, yet owns 1t 
marriage by an inuendo—Pulchramgue uxortus urbemextriuits. e calls Tneas 
not only a huſband, but upbraids him for being a fond huſband, as the word 
uxorms imphes. Now let us mark a little, why Vis ſo much concerned 
to make this marriage, (for he ſeems to be father of the bride himſelf, and to 
give her to the bridegroom) it was to make way for the divorce which he 
intended afterwards, for he was a finer flatterer than Ovid, and we more 
than conjecture, that he had in his eye the divorce, which not long before had 
_ Paſſed betwixt the emperor and Sc2bonza, He drew this dimple in the 
cheek of Aineas, to prove Auguſtus of the ſame Tfamily, by ſo remarkable a 
feature in the ſame place. Thus, as we ſay in our homeſpun Eng/i/h pro- 
verb, he killed two birds with one ſtone ; loafed the emperor by giving him 
the reſemblance of his anceſtor, and gave him ſuch a reſemblance as was 
not ſcandalous in that age. For to leave one wife and take another, was 
but a matter of gallantry at that time of day among the Romans, 
eque fc in fœderd vent, is the very excule which Ancas makes when 
he leaves his lady. © I made no ſuch bargain with you at our marriage, 
to live always drudging on at Carthage; my buſineſs was Italy); and 
I never made a fecret of it. If I took my pleaſure, had not you your 
No. 25. 5 J. ſhare 
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ſhare of it? I leave you free at my departure to comfort yourſelf with the 

next ſtranger who happens to be ſhipwrecked on your coail: be as kind an 
holteſs as you have been to me, and you can never fail of another huſband. 
In the mean time I call the gods to witnels that I leave your ſhore unwilling- 
ly, for though Juno made the marriage, yet Juhiter commands me to for- 
lake you.” This is the effect of what he ſaith, when it is diſhonouted out of 
Latin verſe, into Eng/ifh proſe. If the poet argued not aright, we mult par- 
don him for a poor blind heathen, who knew no better morals. 


which would indeed weigh ſomething in a ſpiritual court; but we are not 


to defend our poet there. The next we think is but a cavil, though the cry 
15 great againſt him, and hath continued from the time of Macrobius to this 
preſent age; we hinted it before. They lay no leſs than want of invention 
to his charge: a capital crime, we muſt acknowledge; for a poet is a maker 
as the word ſignifies; and he who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his. 
name for nothing. That which makes this accuſation look ſo ſtrange at the 
firſt ſight, is, that he has borrowed lo many things from Homer, Apollontius 
Rhodius, and others who preceded him. But in the firſt place, if invention 
is to be taken in ſo ſtrict a ſenſe, that the matter of a poem muſt be wholl 
new, and that in all it's parts; then Scaliger hath made out, faith Segrazs, 
that the hiſtory of Trey was no more the invention of Homer, than of Vrrgel, 
There was not an old woman, or almoſt a child, but had it in their mouths 
| before the Greek poet or his friends digeſted it into this admirable order in 
which we read it. At this rate, as Solomon hath told us, there is nothing 
new beneath the ſun. Who then can pals for an inventor, if Homer, as well 
as Virgil, muſt be deprived of that glory? Is Ver/azlles the leſs a new build- 
ing, becauſe the architect of that palace hath imitated others which were 
built before 1t? Walls, doors and windows, apartments, offices, rooms of 
convenience and magnificence, are in all great houſes. So deſcriptions, 
figures, fables, and the reſt, muſt be in all heroic poems; they are the com- 
mon materials of poetry, furniſhed from the magazine of nature; every poet 
hath as much right to them as every man hath to air or water. But the ar- 
gument of the work, that is to ſay, its principal action, the economy and 
diſpoſition of it; theſe are the things which diſtinguiſh copies from originals. 
The poet who borrows nothing from others, 1s yet to be born; he and the 
Tews Meſſias will come together. There are parts of the Æueid which re- 
ſemble ſome parts both of the Iliad and of the Odyfſey : as for example, 


Aneas deſcended into hell, and Ulyſſes had been there before him: 23 
| | 5 5 1 


We have detained the reader longer than we intended on this objection, 
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loved Dido, and Uly//es loved 30 in a few words, %%%, had imitated 
Homer,s Odyſſey in the ſirſt fix books, and in his fix laſt the T. But from 
hence can we infer, that the two poets write the ſame hiſtory? Is there no 
invention in ſome other parts of H Ancrd ? I he diſpoſition of ſo many 
various matters, is not that his own? From what book of Homer had H 
his epiſode of Ni and Uryalus, of Mezentius and Lauſus? From whence 
did he borrow his deſign of bringing AÆneds into Ztaly? of eſtabliſhing the 
Roman empire on the foundations of a Thi, colony? to ſay nothing of the 
honour he did his patron, not only in his deſcent from Venus, but in making 
him lo like her in his belt features, that the goddeſs might have miſtaken 
Auguſtus for her ſon. He had indeed the {tory from common fame, as Ho- 
mer had his from the 7g ypian prieſtels. Aneadum Genetrix was no more 
unknown to Lucrelius than to him. But Lucretius taught him not to form 
his hero; to give him piety or valour for his manners: and both in ſo emi- 
nent a degree, that having done what was poſſible for man to fave his king 
and country ; his mother was forced to appear to him and reſtrain his fury, 
which hurried him to death in their revenge. But the poet made his piety 
more ſucceſsful ; he brought off his father and his fon; and his gods witneſ- 
fed to his devotion, by putting themſelves under his protection, to be re- 
placed by him, in their promiſed /taly. Neither the invention, nor the con- 
duct of this great action were owing to Homer, or any other poet. It is one 
thing to copy, and another thing to imitate from nature. The copier is that 
| e imitator to whom Horace gives no better a name than that of anwmal; 
he will not ſo much as allow him to be a man. Raphael! imitated nature; 
they who copy one of Raphae!'s pieces, imitate but him, for his work is their 
original. They tranſlate him as we do Hg, and fall as ſhort of him as 
we of Virgil. There is a kind of invention in the imitation of Raphael : for 
though the thing was in nature, yet the idea of it was his own. 1 tra- 
velled, ſo did Aneas, but neither of them were the firſt travellers : for Cain 
went into the land of Nod before they were born, and neither of the poets 
ever heard of ſuch a man. If Uly/es had been killed at Troy, yet Aneas 
mult have gone to ſea, or he could never have arrived in T. But the 
deſigns of the two poets. were as different as the courſes of their heroes; one 
went home, and the other ſought a home. To return to our firſt ſimilitude: 
fuppoſe Apelles and Raphael had each of them painted a burning Troy, 
might not the modern painter have ſucceeded as well as the ancient, though 
neither of them had ſeen the town on fire ? For the draughts of both were 
taken from the ideas which they had of nature. Cities have been burnt be- 
fore either of them were in being. But to cloſe the fimile as we began 13, 
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they would not have deſigned after the ſame manner: Apelles would have 
diſtinguiſhed Pyrrhus from the reſt of all the Grecians, and ſhewed him 
forcing his entrance into Pr:am's palace; there he had ſet him in the faireſt 
light, and given him the chief place of all his figures, becauſe he was a Gre 
can, and he would do honour to his country. Rahe, who was an Italian, 
and deſcended from the 7Ty0jans, would have made 4inras the hero of his 
piece; and perhaps not with his father on his back, his fon in one hand, 
his bundle of gods in the other, and his wife following. (for an att of piety 
is not half ſo graceiul in a picture as an act of courage:) he would have 
rather drawn him killing Androgeus, or ſome other, hand to hand, and the 
blaze of the fires ſhould have darted full upon his face to make him con- 
ſpicuous amongſt his 7roans. This, we think, is a juſt OI betwixt 
the two poets in the conduct of their ſeveral deſigns. Vrrg: 

to copy Homer ; the Grecian had only the advantage of writing firſt. If it 
be urged, that we have granted a reſemblance in ſome parts, yet therein 
HVygil has excelled him. For what are the tears of Calyþ/o for being left, to 
the fury and death of Dido? Where is there the whole proceſs of her paſſion, 
and all it's violent effects to be found in the languiſhing epiſode of the 
Odyſſey? If this be a copy, let the critics ſhew us the ſame diſpoſition, fea- 
| tures, or colouring in their original. The like may be fd of the deſcent to 
hell, which was not of Homer's invention neither; he had it from the ſtory 

of Orpheus and Eurydice. But to what end did Ulyf/es make that journey? 
Zneas undertook it by the expreſs commandment of his father's ghoſt: there 
he was to ſhew him all the ſucceeding heroes of his race; and next to Romu- 
tus, (mark, if you pleaſe, the addreſs of Virgil) his own patron Augu/tus 
Ceſar. Anchiſes was likewiſe to inſtruct him, how to manage the //alran 
war, and how to conclude 1t with his honour, that 1s, in other words, to lay 
the foundations of that empire which Augujtus was to govern. This is the 
noble invention of our author; but it hath been copied by ſo many ſign— 


poſt daubers, that now it is grown fulſome, rather by their want of {kill than 
by the commonnels. e > 

In the laſt place we may ſafely grant, that by reading Homer, Virgil was 
taught to imitate his invention; that is, to imitate like him: which is no 
more than if a painter ſtudied Raphael, that he might learn to deſign after 
his manner. And thus we might imitate Ii, if we were capable of writ- 

ing an heroic poem, and yet the invention be our own: but we ſhould en- 
| deavour to avoid a ſervile copying. We would not give the ſame ſtory 
under other names, with the ſame characters, in the ſame order, and with the 


{ſame 


cannot be ſaid 
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ſame ſequel; for every common reader to find us out at the firſt light for 
ee A103 cry, This I read before in 17524, in a better language, and in 

ctter verle. This is like Merm-andrerd on the low rope, copying lub- 
berly the ſame tricks, which his maſter is ſo dexterouſly periorming on the 
high. - 1 | 5 


We will trouble the reader but with one objection more, which we have 
read in ſome French critics. Virgil, in the heat of action, ſuppoſe for ex- 
ample, in deſcribing the fury of his hero in a battle, when he 1s endeavouring 

to raiſe our concernments to the higheſt pitch, turns ſhort on the ſudden into 
tome ſimilitude, which diverts, ſay they, your attention from the main ſub— 
ject, and mil-{pends it on ſome trivial image. He pours cold water into the 
cauldron, when his buſinels is to make it boil. 


This accuſation is general againſt all who would be thought heroic poets; 
but we think it touches Lil leſs than any. He is too great a maſter of his 
art, to make a blot which may ſo eaſily be hit. Similitudes, as we have ſaid, 
are not for tragedy, which 1s all violent, and where the paſſions are in a per- 
petual ferment; for there they deaden where they ſhould animate; they are 
not of the nature of dialogue, unleſs in comedy: a metaphor is almoſt all the 
ſtage can ſuffer, which is a kind of ſimilitude comprehended in a word. But 
this figure has a contrary effect in heroic poetry; there it is employed to raiſe 
the admiration, which is it's proper buſineſs. And admiration is not of ſo 
violent a nature as fear or hope, compaſſion or horror, or any concernment 
we can have for ſuch or ſuch a perſon on the ſtage, Not but we confeſs 
that ſimilitudes and deſcriptions, when drawn into an unreaſonable length, 
muſt needs nauſeate the reader. Once, we remember, and but once, Vir g:/ 
makes a ſimilitude of tourteen lines; and his deſcription of fame is about the 
ſame number. He 1s blamed for both, and we doubt not but he would have 
contracted them, had he lived to have reviewed his work: but faults are no 
precedents. This we have obſerved of his ſimilitudes in general, that they 
are not placed, as our unobſerving critics tell us, in the heat of any action; 
but commonly 1n it's dechning, when he has warmed us in his deſcription, as 
much as poſſibly he can ; then, leſt that warmth ſhould languiſh, he renews 
it by ſome apt ſimilitude, which illuſtrates his ſubject, and yet palls not 
his audience. We need give the reader but one example of this kind, and 
leave the reſt to his obſervation. It is in the firſt book, where the poet deſ- 
cribes Neptune compoling the ocean, on which HH had raiſed a tempeſt, 
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without his permiſſion. He had already chidden the rebellious winds for 
_ obeying the commands of their uſurping maſter: he had warned them from 
the ſeas : he had beaten down the billows with his mace; diſpelled the 
clouds, reſtored the ſunſhine, while 7T:70n and Cymothoe were heaving the 
{hips from off the quick-lands; before the poet would offer at a ſimilitude 
for illuſtration. e EE 


Ac, veluti magno in populo cum ſep? coorta-eſt | 


Seditio, ſarntque animis 1gnobile Vug ds, 
Tamgue faces, & ſaxa volant, furor arma minſtrat, 
Tum pietate grave, ac merits ft forte vium quem 
Conſpexere. ſilent, arrectiſque aurivus adjflant : 

Ille regit dictis animos, & pectora mulcet : 


Sic cundtus pelagr accidit fragor, agquora poftquam 


Proſpiciens genttor, celogue mvectus aperto 
Hectit equos, curruque volans dat lord ſecudo. 


This is the firſt ſimilitude which Ie, makes in this poem, and one of 
the longeſt in the whole; for which reaſon we the rather cite it. While 
the ſtorm was in it's fury, any alluſion had been improper : for the poet could 
have compared it to nothing more impetuous than itſelf; conſequently he 
could have made no illuſtration. If he could have illuſtrated, it had been 
an ambitious ornament out of ſeaſon, and would have diverted our concern- 
ment: and therefore he deferred it to it's proper place. 8 


Theſe are the criticiſms of moſt moment which have been made againſt 
the Aneid, by the ancients or moderns. As for the particular ex- 
ceptions againſt this or that paſſage, we have already anſwered them in the 
notes. 5 . 


What follows next is no objection, for that implies a fault; and it had 
been none in Vergil if he had extended the time of his action beyond a year. 
At leaſt Ari/totle has let no preciſe limits to it. Homer's, we know, was with- 
in two months; 174%, we are ſure, exceeds not a ſummer; and perhaps he 
might be reduced into a much leſs compals. . Bof/u leaves it doubtful whe- 
ther Lys actions were within the year, or took up ſome months beyond 
it, Indeed the whole diſpute 1s of no more concernment to the common 

reader, 
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reader, than it is to a ploughman, whether February this year had twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine days in it. : 
Ron/ard and the reſt whom Segrais names, who are of opinion that the 
action of this poem takes up almoſt a year and a half, ground their caicula- 
tion thus: Arches died in Szcrty at the end.of winter, or beginning of the 
ſpring. Ane, immediately alter the interment of his father, puts to fea 
lor /{«ly. He is lurpriſed by the tempeſt deſcribed in the beginning of the 
firft book; and there it is that the ſcene of the poem opens; and where the 
action mult commence. He 1s driven by this ſtorm on the coalls of Ae 
he ſtays at Carnage allthat fummer, and almoſt all the winter following, ſets 
ſail again for 4% juſt before the beginning of the ſpring, meets with con- 
trary winds, and makes Sch the ſecond time; this part of the action com- 
pleats the year, Then he celebrates the anniverſary of his father's funeral, 
and ſhortly after arrives at Cum, and from thence his time is taken up in 
his firſt treaty with Za/mmus; the overture of the war, the ſiege of his camp 
by Turnus, his going for ſuccours to relieve it, his return, the raiſing of 
the ſiege by the firſt battle, the twelve days truce, the ſecond battle, che 
aſſault of Laurenizm, and the ſingle fight with Turnus ; all which, they fay, 
cannot take up leſs than four or five months more; by which account we 
cannot ſuppolethe entire action to be contained in a much leſs compaſs than | 


a year and a halt, | . e : 5 1 


Ssegrais reckons another way; and his computation is not condemned by. 
the learned Ruœus, who compiled and publiſhed the commentaries on our 
poet, which we call the Daupn's Virgul. k 


He allows the time of the year when Anc/i/cs died, to be in the latter end Y 
of winter, or the beginning of the ſpring: he acknowledges that when _ 4 
Ancds is firſt ſeen at fea afte wards, and is driven by the tempeſt on the 8 


coaſt of Afric, is the time when the action is naturally to begin: he con- 
feſſes farther, that Aneas left Carthage in the latter end cf winter; for 
Dido tells him in exprels terms, as an argument for his longer ſtay, 


DLunetiani hyberno molirts ſydere claſſeni. 


But whereas Ron/ard's followers ſuppoſe that when Aneas had buried 
his father he ſet ſail immediately for ay, (though the tempeſt drove him on 


the 
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without his permiſſion, He had already chidden the rebellious winds for 
obeying the commands of their uſurping maſter: he had warned them trom 
the ſeas: he had beaten down the billows with his mace; diſpelled the 
clouds, reſtored the ſunſhine, while Tien and Cymothoe were heaving the 
{hips from off the quick-ſands; before the poet would offer at a ſimilitude 
for illuſtration. : > 9 


Ac, veluti magno in populo cum ſee coorta- It 
Sedlitio, ſvitque animis ignobile vu U, „ 
anique faces, & ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſirat ; 
Tum prelate grauem, ac merits ft forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, ſilent, arrectiſque aurivus adftant ; 
Ille regit dictis animos, & pectora mulcet ? 
Sic cunctus pelagi accidit fragor, aquora pojlgquam 
Proſpuctens genitor, celoque mvectus aperto 
Fettit equos, curruque volans dat lord ſecundo. 


This is the firſt ſimilitude which Vigil makes in this poem, and one of 
the longeſt in the whole; for which reaſon we the rather cite it. While 
the ſtorm was in it's fury, any alluſion had been improper : for the poet could 
have compared it to nothing more impetuous than itſelf ; conſequently he 
could have made no illuſtration. If he could have illuſtrated, it had been 
an ambitious ornament out of ſeaſon, and would have diverted our concern- 
ment: and therefore he deferred it to it's proper place. 


Theſe are the criticiſms of moſt moment which have been made againſt 
the Aneid, by the ancients or moderns. As for the particular ex- 
ceptions againſt this or that paſſage, we have already anſwered them in the 
=o: Oo LE 3 


What follows next is no objection, for that implies a fault; and it had 
been none in Vergil if he had extended the time of his action beyond a year. 
At leaſt Ar:/totle has ſet no preciſe limits to it. Homer's, we know, was with- 
in two months; T4/ſo, we are ſure, exceeds not a ſummer; and perhaps he 
might be reduced into a much leſs compaſs. Boſſu leaves it doubtful whe- 
ther V:rg:l's actions were within the year, or took up ſome months beyond 
it, Indeed the whole diſpute is of no more concernment to the common 

5 reader, 
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reader, than it is to a ploughman, whether February this year had twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine days in it. 


Ronſard and the reſt whom Segrais names, who are of opinion that the 
action of this poem takes up almoſt a year and a half, ground their caicula- 
tion thus: Anchiſes died in Stcrly at the end of winter, or beginning of the 
ſpring. Ancas, immediately alter the interment of his father, puts to ſea 

for /taly. He is ſurpriſed by the tempeſt deſcribed in the beginning of the 
firſt book; and there it is that the ſcene of the poem opens; and where the 
action muſt commence. He is driven by this ſtorm on the coaſts of Ai: 
he ſtays at Carthage all that ſummer, and almoſt all the winter following, ſets 
fail again for Jef juſt before the beginning of the ſpring, meets with con- 
trary winds, and makes Sci) the ſecond time; this part of the action com- 
pleats the year. Then he celebrates the anniverſary of his father's funeral, 
and ſhortly after arrives at Cume, and from thence his time is taken up in 
his firſt treaty with Lalinus, the overture of the war, the ſiege of his camp 
by Turnus, his going for ſuccours to reheve it, his return, the raiſing of 
the ſiege by the firſt battle, the twelve days truce, the ſecond battle, the 
aſſault of Laurenlum, and the ſingle fight with Turnus ; all which, they ſay, 
cannot take up leſs than four or five months more; by which account we 
cannot ſuppoſe the entire action to be contained in a much leſs compals than 


a year and a half. . 


Segrais reckons another way; and his computation is not condemned by. 
the learned Ruœus, who compiled and publiſhed the commentaries on our 
poet, which we call the Daupleln's Vergil. ng, e 


He allows the time of the year when Anchiſes died, to be in the latter end 
of winter, or the beginning of the ſpring; he acknowledges that when 
FEneas is firſt ſeen at ſea afte wards, and is driven by the tempeſt on the 
coaſt of Afric, is the time when che action 1s naturally to begin: he con- 
feſſes farther, that Aneas left Carthage in the latter end cf winter; for 
Dido tells him in exprels terms, as an argument for his longer ſtay, 


Quinetiam hyberno moliris fydere claſſem. 


But whereas Ron/ard's followers ſuppoſe that when Aineas had buried 
his father he ſet ſail immediately for /aly, (though the tempeſt drove him on 
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the coaſt of Carthage) Segrais will by no means allow that ſuppoſition ; but 
thinks it much more probable, that he remained in Szc:/y till the middle of 
July, or the beginning of Auguſt; at which time he places the firſt appear- 
anee of his hero on the ſea; and there opens the action of the poem. From 
which beginning to the death of Turnus, which concludes the attion, there 
need not be ſuppoſed above ten months of intermediate time: for arriving 
at Carthage in the latter end of ſummer, ſtaying there the winter following, 
departing thence in the very beginning of the ſpring, making a ſhort abode in 
Sicily the ſecond time, landing in /taly, and making the war, may be reaſon- 
ably judged the buſineſs but of ten months. To this the Ron/ardtans reply, 
that having been for ſeven years before in queſt of /aly, and having no more 
to do in S:cely than to inter his father; after that office was performed, what 
remained for him, but, without delay, to purſue his firſt adventure? To 
which Segrars anſwers, that the obſequies of his father, according to the 
rites of the Greeks and Romans, would detain him for many days: that a 
longer time muſt be taken up in the refitting of his ſhips, after ſo tedious a 
voyage; and in refreſhing his weather-beaten ſoldiers on a friendly coaſt. 
Theſe indeed are but ſuppoſitions on both ſides, 105 thoſe of Segrais ſeem 
better grounded. For the feaſt of Dido, when ſhe entertained AÆncas firſt, 
has the appearance of a ſummer's night, which ſeems already almoſt ended, 
when he begins his ſtory; therefore the love was made in autumn; the 
hunting followed properly, when the heats of that ſcorching country were 
declining; the winter was paſſing in Jollity, as the ſeaſon and their love re- 
quired; and he left her in the latter end of winter, as is already proved. 
This opinion is fortified by the arrival of Aneas at the mouth of Tiber, 
which marks the ſeaſon of the ſpring; that ſeaſon being perfectly deſcribed 
by the ſinging of the birds, Wake the dawn, and by the beauty of the 
place, which the poet ſeems to have painted expreſly in the ſeventh Æneid. 


The remainder of the action required but three months more: for when 
Aeneas went for ſuccour to the Tuſcans, he found their army in readineſs 
to march, and wanting only a commander; ſo that according to this calcu- 
lation the nerd takes not up above a year compleat, and may be compre- 
hended in leſs compals. | | . 


This, amongſt other circumſtances, treated more at large * Segrats, 
agrees with the riſing of Orion, which cauſed the tempeſt, deſcribed in the 
beginning of the firſt book. By Tome paſſages in the Paſlorals, but more 
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particularly in the Georgics, our poet is found to be an exact aſtronomer, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of that age. Now Iioneus (whom Lg twice 
gef, in embaſſies, as che beſt ſpeaker of the [roans) attributes that tem- 
peſt to Orion in his ſpeech to Dido. : 


Cum ſubito afſurgens. fluflu nimboſus Orion. 


He muſt mean either the heliacal or achronical riſing of that ſign. The 
heliacal riſing of a conſtellation, is when it comes from under the rays of 
the lun, and begins to appear before day-light. The achronical riſing, on 


the contrary, is when it appears at the cloſe of the day, and in oppolition ol 
the ſun's diurnal courſe. To WM ng oe, 


The heliacal riſing of Orion, is at preſent computed to be about the ſixth 


of July; and about that time it is that he either cauſes, or preſages tempeſts 
on the ſeas. | 1 


Segrais has obſerved farther, that when Anna counſels Dido to ſtay Æncas 
during winter, ſhe ſpeaks alſo of Orion. 


If therefore [honeus, according to our ſuppoſition, underſtood the heliacal | 
riſing of Orion, Anna muſt mean the achronical, which the different epithets 


given to that conſtellation ſeem to manifeſt. Ilioneus calls him nembo/us # 
Anna, aquoſus. He is tempeſtuous in the ſummer when he riſes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter when he riſes achronically. 


Me have yet a word or two to ſay of V:rgi!'s machines, from our own ob- 
ſervation of them. He has imitated thoſe of Homer, but not copied them, 
It was eſtabliſhed long before this time, in the Romas religion as well as in 
the Greek, that there were gods; and both nations, for the moit part, wor- 
Kan,” Hua the ſame deities; as did alſo the Trojans : from whom the Romans, 
we ſu 


ppoſe, would rather be thought to derive the rites of their religion, than 


from the Grectans ; becauſe they thought themſelves deſcended from them. 
Each of thoſe gods had his proper office, and the chief of them their parti- 
cular attendants. Thus Jupiter had, in propriety, Ganymede and Mercury ; 
and Juno had Iris. It was not for Vergil then to create new miniſters: he 


muſt take what he found in his religion. It cannot therefore be ſaid that 
No. 25. EE! 5N 1 he 
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he borrowed them from Homer, any more than Apollo, Diana, and the reſt, 
whom he uſes as he finds occaſion for them, as the Grectan poet did: but he 
invents the occaſions for which he ules them. Venus, after the deſtruction 
of Troy, had gained Neptune entirely to her pariy; therefore we find him 
buſy in the beginning of the ud, to calm the tempelt raited by Acolus, 
and afterwards conducting tae 7Troan fleet to Cum in ſafety, with the lols 
only of their pilot; for whom he bargains. We name thole two examples, 
amongſt a hundred which we omit, to prove that Ig, generally ſpeaking, 
employed his machines in performing thoſe things which might poſſibly. 
| have been done without them. What more frequent than a {ſtorm at ſea, 
upon the riſing of Orzon? what wonder, if amongſt ſo many ſhips there 
ſhould one be overſet, which was commanded by Orontes ; though half the 
winds had not been there, which #olus employed? Might not Palturus, 
without a miracle, fall aſleep, and drop into the ſea, having been over-wearied 
with watching, and ſecure of a quiet paſſage, by his obſervation of the ſkies; 
at leaſt Æncas, who knew nothing of the machine of Somnus, takes it plainly | 

in this ſenſe, 5 „ 


But machines ſometimes are ſpecious things to amufe the reader, and give 
a colour of probability to things otherwiſe incredible. And beſides, it 
ſoothed the vanity of the Romans, to find the gods lo viſibly concerned in 
all the actions of their predeceſſors. We, who are better taught by our re— 

ligion, yet own every wonderful accident which befals us for the beſt, to 
be brought to paſs by ſome ſpecial providence of almighty God; and by the 
care of guardian angels; and from hence we might infer, that no heroic poem 
can be writ on the Ep:curean principles. Which we could eaſily demon- 
ſtrate, if there were need to prove it, or we had leiſure, | 


When Venus opens the eyes of her fon Æneas, to behold the gods who 
combated againſt J in that fatal night when it was ſurprized; we ſhare 
the pleaſure of that glorious viſion, (which 74% has not ill copied in the 
ſacking of 7erujal:m.) But the Greeks had done their buſineſs; though 
neither Neptune, Juno, or Pallas, had given them their divine aſſiſtance. 
The moſt crude machine which V:rgi/ uſes, is in the epiſode of Camilla, 
where Oyis, by the command of her miſtreſs, kills Aruns, The next is in 
the twelfth Aneid, where Venus cures her fon Æneas. But in the laſt of 
theſe, the poet was driven to a neceſſity; for Turnus was to be ſlain that 
very day; and Aneas, wounded as he was, could not have engaged him in 
_ Uingle combat, unleſs his hurt had been miraculouſly healed. And oe. 
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had conſidered, that the dittany which ſhe brought from Crete, could not 
have wrought ſo ſpeedy an effect, without the juice of ambroſia, which ſhe 
mingled with it. After all, that his machine might not ſeem too violent, we 
ſee the hero limping after Turnus The wound was {kinned; but the 
ſtrength of his thigh was not reſtored, But what reaſon had our author to 
wound A:ncas at lo critical a time? And how came the cuilles to be worſe 
tempered than the relt of his armour, which was all wrought by Tulcan and 
his journeymen? Theſe difficulties are not caſily to be lolved, without con- 
feſling that Vzrge/ did not live long enough to correct his work: though he 
had reviewed it, and found thoſe errors which he reſolved to mend; but 
being prevented by death, and not willing to leave an imperfect work be- 
| hind him, he ordained, by his laſt te ament, that his Aend ſhould be burned. 
As for the death of Aruns, who was ſhot by a goddeis, the machine was 
not altogether ſo outrageous, as the wounding Mars and Venus, by the 
ford of Diomedes. Two divinities, one would have thought, might have 
pleaded their prerogative of impaſſibility, or at leaſt not have been wounded 
by any mortal hand. Beſide that the blood which they ſhed, was ſo very 
like our common blood, that it was not to be diſtinguiſhed from it, but only 
by the name and colour. As for what Horace ſays in his 4rt of Poetry, that 
no machines are to be uſed, unleſs on ſome extraordinary occaſion, 
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Nec deus interſit, mf dig nus vindice nodus: 


That rule is to be applied to the theatre, of which he is then ſpeaking; and 
means no more than this, that when the knot of the play is to be untied, 
and no other way is left, for making the diſcovery; then and not otherwiſe, 
let a god deſcend upon a rope, and clear the buſineſs to the audience: but 


this has no relation to the machines which are uſed in an epic poem. 


In the laſt place, for the Dzra, or yg peſt, which flapping on the ſhield 
of Turnus, and fluttering about his head, diſheartened him in the duel, and 
preſaged to him his approaching death, we might have placed it more pro- 


perly amongſt the objections. For the critics, who lay want of courage to 8 
the charge of Vzrgu/'s hero, quote this paſſage as a main e of their al- 1 
ſertion. They ſay our author had not only ſecured him before the duel, but 


alſo in the beginning of it, had given him the advantage in impenetrable 

arms, and in his ſword; for that of Turnus was not his own, which was 
forged by Vulcan for his father, but a weapon which he had mach 
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haſte, and by miſtake, belonging to his charioteer Metz/cus. That after 
all this, Jupiter, who was partial to the Trojan, and diſtruſtful of the event, 
though he had hung the balance, and given it a jog of his hand to weigh 
down Turns, thought convenient to give the lates a collateral ſecurity by 
ſending the ſcreech-owl to diſcourage him. For which they quote thete 
words of Lg? 1 -: 
Aon me tua turbida virlus 

Terret, ait, Diu me terrent, & Jupiter hojlts. 


In anſwer to which, we fay, that this machine 1s one of thoſe which the 
poet ules only for ornament, and not out of neceſſity. Nothing can be 
more beautiful, or more poetical than this deſcription of the three Dꝛræ, or 
the ſetting of the balance, which our Mz/ton has borrowed from him, but 
employed to a different end: for firſt he makes God Almighty ſet the ſcales 

for Gabriel and Satan, when he knew no combat was to follow: then he 
makes the good angel's ſcale deſcend, and the devil's mount; quite contrary 
to Virgil, ib we have tranſlated the three verſes according to our author's. 
ſenſe, . VE | 1 
Jupiter 2% duas uato examine lances 
Suftinet ; & fata imponit diverſa duorum : 
Quem damnet labor, & quo vergat pondere lethum. 


For we have taken theſe words Quem damnet labor, in the ſenſe which Hegi 
gives them in another place, Damnabis tu quoque volis, to ſignify a proſ- 
perous event. Yet we dare not condemn ſo great a genius as Milton! for 
we are much miſtaken if he alludes not to the text in Danzel, where Belſhaz+ 


zar was put into the balance, and found too light. 


But to return to the ſubject. We ſaid above, that theſe two machines of 
the balance, and the Dira, were only ornamental, and that the ſucceſs of the 
duel had been the ſame without them. For when Aeneas and Turnus ſtood 

fronting each other before the altar, Turnus Jooked dejected, and his colour 
faded in his face, as if he deſponded of the victory before the fight; and not 
only he, but all his party, when the ſtrength of the two champions was 
judged by the proportion of their limbs, concluded it was an unequal kent 
. an 
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and that their chief was overmatched. Whereupon Juturna, 8 was o 
the ſame opinion) took this opportunity to break the treaty and renew the 
war. Juno herlelt had plainly told the nymph before-hand, that her bro- 
ther was to fight. So that there was no need of an apparition to fright Tur- 
nus, he had the preſage within himſelf of his impending deſtiny. The Dira 
only ſerved to confirm him 1n his firſt opinion, that it was his deſtiny to 
die in the enſuing combat. And in this ſenſe are thoſe words of Virgil to 
be taken: 
— Non mea tua turbida virtus 

 Terret, ait; Diu me terrent, & Jupiter hoſts. 


We doubt not but the adverb /o/2m is to be underſtood; it is not your 
valour only that gives me this concernment ; but I find allo, by this portent, 
that Fs. word is my enemy. For Turnus fled before, when his frll 
was broken, till his ſiſter ſupplied him with a better; which indeed he could 
not uſe; becauſe Ancas kept him at a diſtance with his ſpear. We wonder 
 Rugus ſaw not this, where he charges his author ſo unjuſtly, for giving 
Turnus a ſecond ſword, to no purpoſe. How could he faſten a blow, or 
make a thruſt, when he was not ſaffered to approach? Beſides, the chief 
errand of the Dire, was to warn Futurna from the field, for ſhe could have 
brought the chariot again, when ſhe ſaw her brother worſted 1n the duel, 


We might farther add, that #:neas was ſo eager in the fight, that he left the 
city, now almoſt in his poſſeſſion, to decide his quarrel with Turnus by the 
{word : whereas Turnus had manifeſtly declined the combat, and ſuffered 


his fiſter to convey him as far from the reach of his cnemy as ſhe could. We 
Tay, not only ſuffered her, but conſented to it; for it is plain he knew her, 
by theſe words: ; 


O ſoror & dudum agnout, cum prone ger arten 
Federa tur baſti, teque fc in bella dediſti, 
Et nunc nequicquam fallis Deu. 


nf 


We will now add a few remarks on the tranſlation of our inimitable poet, 


who flouriſhed in an age when his language was brought to it's laſt perfec- 
tion, for which it was particularly owing to him and Horace. It is proba- 
ble, that thoſe two friends had conſulted each other's judgment, wherein they 


ſhould endeavour to excel; and they ſeem to have pitched on propriety of 
No. 20. 85 5 O0 thouggnht, 
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thought, elegance of words, and harmony of numbers. According to this 
model, Jloract wrote his Odes and Epods : tor his Satzres and Ehiſiles, being 
intended wholly for inſtruction, required another ſtyle : 


Ornari res thſa negat, contenta docent. 


And therefore, as he himfelf profeſſes, are /ermont roa, nearer proſe . 
than verſe. But Lg, who never attempted the lyric verſe, is every where 
elegant, lweet, and flowing in his hexametcrs. His words are not only choſen, 
but the places in which he ranks them for the found; he who removes them 
from the flation wherein their maſter fets them, ſpoils the harmony. What 
he ſays of the Siby/'s prophecies, may be as properly applied to every word 
of his; they mult be read, in order as they lie; the leaſt breath diſcompoſes 
them, and ſomewhat of their divinity is loſt. We cannot boaſt that we have 
been thus exact in our verſes, but have endeavoured to follow the exam- 
ple of our maſter: and are the firſt among Engliſimen, perhaps, who have 
copied him in his numbers, his choice of words, and his placing them 
for the {ſweetneſs of the ſound. On this laſt conſideration, we have ſhunned. 
the Ca/ura as much as poſſibly we could. For where-ever that is uſed, it 
gives a roughneſs to the verle ; of which we can have little need, in a lan- 
guage which is Over- ſtocked with conſonants. Such is not the Labin, where 
the vowels and conſonants are mixed in proportion to each other: yet I. 
gil judged the vowels to have ſomewhat of an over-balance, and therefore 
tempers their ſweetneſs with C(aſuras. Such difference there is in tongues, 
that the ſame figure which roughens one, gives majeſty to another: and that 
was it which Verge ſtudied in his verſes. Ovid uſes it but rarely; and hence 
it is that his verſification cannot ſo properly be called ſweet, as luſcious. - 
The 1alians are forced upon it once or twice in every line, becauſe they 
have a redundancy of vowels in their language. Their metal is ſo ſoft, that 
it will not coin without alloy to harden it. On the other fide, for the rea- 
ſon already named, it is all we can do to give ſufficient ſweetneſs to our lan- 
guage: we mult not only chuſe our words for elegance, but for ſound. To 
perform which, a maſtery in the language is required, the poet mult have a 
magazine of words, and have the art to manage his few vowels to the belt 
advantage, that they may go the farther. He muſt allo know the nature of 
the vowels, which are more ſonorous, and which more ſoft and ſweet: and 
ſo diſpoſe them as his preſent occaſions require: all which, and a thouſand 
lecrets of verſification beſide he may learn from Virgil, if he will take him 
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for his guide. If he be above 17» -1/, and is relolved to follow his own verve 
as the /-nch call it.) the proverb will fall heavily upon him; Who teaches 
himſelf, has a fool for his mailer. | 


rol employed eleven years upon his neid, yet he left it, as he thought 


himlelf, imperlect. We have allo ſpent ſeveral vears in the tranſlation of 


his works, that we might make the verſion harmonious and plealing. For 
a poet cannot have too grea' a revereace for his readers, if he expects his 
labours ſhould ſurvive him. There is not, to the belt of our remembrance, 
one vowel gaping on anomaer for want of a Caeſ/ura, 1n the Whole work. 
But where a vowel ends a word. the next begins either with a conlonant, or 
what is it's equivalent: for our W and H alpirate, and our diphthongs are 
plainly ſuch; the greateſt lautüde we have taken is in the letter V, when it 
concludes a word, and the firſt ſyllable of the next begins with a vowel. 


Neher need we have called chis a latitude, which is only an explanation of 


this general rule, that no vowel can be cut off before another, when we can- 
not {ink the pronunciation of it; as He, She, Me, I, &. % thinks it 
ſometimes a beauty to imitate the licence of the Greeks, and leave two 
vowels opening on each other, as in that verſe of the third Pajlorad, 


Et ſuccus pecori, & lac ſubducitur agms. 


The French and Italians, in their verſification, know little of feet and quan- 


tity, at leaſt their belt poets have not practiſed them. As for pauſes, Mather 
firlt brought them into France, within this laſt century: and we lee how they » 


adorn their Alcx.indrians. We muſt acknowledge that Virgil in Latin, and: 
Shen ſer in Eugliſh, have been our principal maſters. Spenſer has allo given 
us the boldneis to make uſe ſometimes of his Alexandriuun line, which is 
called, though improperly. the P:ndaric; becauſe Mr. Cowley has often em- 
ployed it in his Udes. It add» a certain majeſty to the verle, when it is uſed 
with judgment, and ſtops the ſenſe from overflowin into another line. 
Formerly the French, like us, and the Ilalians, had but five feet, or ten 
ſyllables in their heroic verle: but ſince Ron/ard time, as we ſuppoſe, they 
found their tongue too weak to ſupport their epic poetry, without the ad- 
dition of another foot. That indeed has given it ſomewhat of the run, and 
meaſure of a Himeler,; but it runs with more activity than: ſtrength :: their 
language is not ſtrung with fe'vs hke our Engliſh. It has the nimbleneſs. 
of a greyhound, but not the bulk and body of a maſtifl. Our men and our 
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verſes overbear them by their weight; and pondere non numero, is the Bri- 
{iſh motto. The French have ſet up purity for the ſtandard of their lan- 
guage; and a maſculine vigour is that of our's. Like their tongue is the 
genius of their poets, light and trifling in compariſon of the EM more 
proper for ſonnets, madrigals, and elegies, than heroic poetry. The turn on 

thoughts and words is their chief talent, but the epic poem is too ſtately 
to receive thoſe little ornaments. The painters dra their nymphs in thin 
and airy habits, but the weight of gold and of embroideries is reſerved for 
queens and goddeſſes. Ig is never frequent in thole turns, ike Ovid, but 
much more ſparing of them in his And, than in his Puſlorals and Go) - 
Fae 5 | 


Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere manes. 


That turn is beautiful indeed; but he employs it in the ſtory of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, not in his great poem. Want of genius, of which the French 
are accuſed, is laid to their charge by one of their own great authors. If 
rewards could make good poets, their great maſter has not been wanting on 
his part in his beanie encouragements: for he is wile enough to imitate 
Auguſtus, if he had a Maro. The Triwumuir and Proſcriber had deſcended 
to us in a more hideous form than they now appear, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of him and Horace. We confeſs the bamiſhment 

of Ovid was a blot in his eſcutcheon, yet he was only bamiſhed, and who 
| knows but his crime was capital, and then his exile was a favour. 


But heroic poetry is not of the growth of France, as it might be of Eng- 
land, if it were cultivated. Spen/er wanted only to have read the rules of 
Boſſu; for no man was ever born with a greater genius, or had more know- 
ledge to ſupport it. But the performance of the French is not equal to their 
kill: and hitherto we have wanted ſkill to perform better. Segrazs, whoſe 
preface is ſo wonderſully good, yet is wholly deſtitute of elevation; though 
his verſion is much better than that of the two brothers, or any of the reſt 
who have attempted I,. Hannibal Caro is a great name amongſt the 
{taltans, yet his tranflation of the A®nerd is molt ſcandalouſly mean, though 
he has taken the advantage of writing in blank verſe, and freed himſelf from 
the ſhackles of modern rhime : (if- it be modern, for Cz Clerc informs us, 
that Dad's Balis were written in as arrant rhime as they are tranſlated.) 
Now 11 a mule cannot run when ſhe is unfettered, it is a ſign the has but 


little 
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little ſpeed. We will not make a digreſſion here; but will only ſay, that he 
who can write well in rhime may write better in blank verſe. Rhime is 
certainly a conſtraint even to the beſt poets, and thoſe who make it with 
molt eaſe. What it adds to ſweetneſs it takes away from ſenſe; and he 
ho loſes the leaſt by it, may be called a gainer : it often makes us ſwerve 
from an author's meaning. As if a mark be ſet up for an archer at a great 
diſtance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind will take his arrow. 
and divert it from the white. 8 N 


We return to our Italian tranſlator of the Aueid he is a foot- poet, he 
1 9 2a by the fide of Vigil at the beſt, but never mounts behind him. 
Doctor Morelli, who is no mean critic in our poetry, and therefore may be 
preſumed to be a better in his own language, has confirmed us in this 
opinion by his judgment, and thinks withal, that he has often miſtaken his 
maſter's ſenſe. 1 OT 


What we have ſaid in favoyr of our tranſlation, though ſpoken in con- 
fidence, yet is intended for the honour of this country; and therefore we 
will boldly own, that this Eng/z/ tranſlation has more of Vigil ſpirit in it, 

than either the French, or the Italian. Some of our countrymen have tranſ- 

| lated epifodes, and other parts of Virgil, with great ſuccels. Amonglt the 
dead authors, the S:/enus of lord Ro/common cannot be too much com- 
mended. We ſay nothing of Sir n Denham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 

_ Cowley; it is the utmoſt of our ambition to be thought their equal, or not to 
be much inferior to them, and ſome others of the living. But it is one 
thing to take pains on a fragment, and tranſlate it perfectly, and another 
thing to have the weight of a whole author on one's ſhoulders. They who 
believe the burden light, let them attempt the fourth, ſixth, or eighth P 
toral; the firſt or fourth Georgic; and, amongſt the Ancids, the fourth, the 
fifth, the ſeventh, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, or the twelfth; for in 
theſe they will have a good opportunity of trying their-trength. 


Long before we undertook this work, we were no ſtrangers to the original. 
We had alſo ſtudied Cs defign, his diſpoſition of it, his manners, his 
judicious management of the figures, the fober retrenchments of his ſenſe, 
which always leaves ſomewhat to gary our imagination, on which it may 
enlarge at pleaſure; but, above all, the elegance of his expreſſion, and the 
harmony of his numbers. For the words are in poetry, what the colours are 
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verſes overbear them by their weight; and hondere non numero, is the Bye- 
. motto. The French have ſet up purity for the ſtandard of their lan- 
guage: and a maſculine vigour is that of our's. Like their tongue is the 
genius of their poets, light and trifling in compariſon of the EN HA, more 
proper for ſonnets, madrigals, and elegies, than heroic poetry. The turn on 
thoughts and words is their chief talent, but the epic poem is too ſtately 
to receive thoſe little ornaments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin 
aud airy habits, but the weight of gold and of embroideries is reterved for 
queens and goddefies. /g is never frequent in thote turns, like Ovid, but 
much more ſparing of them in his ned, than in his 7:/torals and Geo) 
87. 


Ignaſcenda guidem, ſcirent ſi ignoſcere manes. 


That turn is beautiful indeed; but he employs it in the ſtory of Orpheus | 
and Eurydzice, not in his great poem. Want of genius, of which the Fendi 
are accuſed, is laid to their charge by one of their own great authors. It. 
rewards could make good poets, their great malter has not been wanting on 
his part in his n encouragements: {or he is wile enough to imitate 
Auguſtus, if he had a Maro. The Trumuir and Proſcriber had deſcended 
to us in a more hideous form than they now appear, if the emperor had not 
taken care to make friends of him and Horace. We confeſs the baniſhment 
of Ovid was a blot in his eſcutcheon, yet he was only bamiſhed, and who 
knows but his crime was capital, and then his exile was a favour. 


But heroic poetry is not of the growth of France, as it might be of Eng- 
land, if it were cultivated. Spen/er wanted only to have read the rules of 
Boſſu, for no man was ever born with a greater genius, or had more Know- 
ledge to ſupport it. But the performance of the /rench is not equal to their 
kill: and hitherto we have wanted ſkill to perform better. Segrazs, whoſe 

preface is {0 wonderlully good, yet is wholly deſtitute of elevation; though 
his verſion is much better than that of the two brothers, or any of the reſt 
who have attempted 1%. Hannibal Caro is a great name amongſt the 
{taltans, yet his tranſlation of the ned is molt ſcandalouſly mean, though 
he has taken the advantage of writing in blank verſe, and freed himſelf from 
the ſhackles of mcdern rhime : (if, it be modern, for Le Gere informs us, 
that David's F/alms were written in as arrant rhime as they are tranſlated.) 
Now 1t a mule cannot run when ſhe is unfettered, it is a ſign ſhe has but 


little 
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little ſpeed. We will not make a digreſſion here; but will only ſay, that he 
who can write well in rhime may write better in blank verſe. Rhime is 
certainly a conſtraint even to the beſt poets, and thoſe who make it with 
molt eale. What it adds to ſweetneſs it takes away from ſenſe; and he 
who loſes the leaſt by it, may be called a gainer: it often makes us ſwerve 
from an author's meaning. As if a mark be ſet up for an archer at a great 
diſtance, let him aim as exactly as he can, the leaſt wind will take his arrow. 
and divert it from the white, = . 


We return to our Ttalian tranſlator of the Au i., he is a foot-poet, he 
133 by the ſide of Hgil at the beſt, but never mounts behind him. 

Doctor Morelli, who is no mean critic in our poetry, and therefore may be 

preſumed to be a better in his own language, has confirmed us in this 
opinion by his judgment, and thinks withal, that he has often miſtaken his 

maſter's ſenſe. „ 


What we have ſaid in favour of our tranſlation, though ſpoken in con- 
fidence, yet is intended for the honour of this country; and therefore we 
will boldly own, that this Engl tranſlation has more of V:rg:/'s ſpirit in it, 
than either the French, or the Italian. Some of our countrymen have tranſ- 
lated epiſodes, and other parts of Vigil, with great ſuccels. Amonglt the 
dead authors, the Sz/enus of lord Roſcommon cannot be too much com- 
mended. We ſay nothing of Sir 7% Denham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. 
Cowley; it is the utmoſt of our ambition to be thought their equal, or not to 
be much inferior to them, and ſome others of the living. But it is one 
thing to take pains on a fragment, and tranſlate it perfectly, and another 
thing to have the weight of a whole author on one's ſhoulders. They who 
believe the burden light, let them attempt the fourth, fixth, or eighth Pa/- 
toral; the firſt or fourth Georgic; and, amongſt the Ancids, the fourth, the 
fifth, the ſeventh, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, or the twelfth; for in 
theſe they will have a good opportunity of trying their-ſtrength. 

Long before we undertook this work, we were no ſtrangers to the original. 
We had allo ſtudied Virg:!'s deſign, his my Fug of 1t, his manners, his 
judicious management of the figures, the fober retrenchments of his ſenſe, 
which always leaves ſomewhat to ny our imagination, on which it may 
enlarge at pleaſure; but, above all, the elegance of his expreſſion, and the 
harmony of his numbers. For the words are in poetry, what the colours are 
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in painting. If the deſign be good, and the draught be true, the colour- 
ing is the firſt beauty that ſtrikes the eye. Spencer and Milton are the 
neareſt in Englißh, to Vegi, and Homer in the Latin; and we have endea- 
voured to form the ſtyle in imitating their maſters. We willlurther own, that 
our chief ambition is to pleaſe thoſe readers who have diſcernment enough 
to prefer Lg before any other poet in the Latin tongue. Such ſpirits as 
he deſired to pleaſe, ſuch would we chuſe for our judges, and would ſtand or 
fall by them alone. Segrars has diſtinguiſhed the readers of poetry, accord- 
ing to their capacity of judging, into three claſſes; (he might have ſaid the 
ſame of writers too, if he had pleaſed.) In the lowelt form he places thoſe 
whom he calls Les Petits Efprits ſuch things as are our upper-gallery 
audience in a play-houſe: who like nothing but the huſk and rind of wit; 
prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, before ſolid ſenſe, and elegant ex- 
preſſion: theſe are mob- readers: if Vegi and Martial ſtood for parliament- 
men, we know already who would carry it. But though they make the 
greateſt appearance in the field, and cry the loudeſt, the beft on it is, they 
are but a ſort of French Hugonots, or Dutch Boors, brought over in herds, 
but not naturalized; who have not land of two pounds per annum in Par. 
naſſus, and therefore are not privileged to poll. Their authors are of the 
ſame level; fit to repreſent them on a mountebank's ſtage, or to be maſters 
of the ceremonies in a bear-garden. Yet theſe are they who have the moſt 
admirers. But it often happens, to their mortification, that as their readers 
improve their ſtock of ſenſe, (as they may by reading better books, and b 
converſation with men of judgment, ) they ſoon forſake them: and when the 
torrent from the mountains falls no more, the {welling writer 1s reduced into 
his ſhallow bed, like the Mancanares at Madrid, with ſcarce water to moiſten 
his own pebbles. There is a middle ſort of readers, ſuch as have a farther 
inſight than the former, yet have not the capacity of judging right; (for we 
ſpeak not of thoſe who are bribed by a party, and know better if they were 
not corrupted, but) we mean a company of warm young men, who are not 
pet arrived ſo far as to diſcern the difference betwixt fuſtian, or oflentatious 
| ſentences, and the true ſublime. Theſe are above hiking Martiul or Owen's 
epigrams, but they would certainly ſet Vergil below Stalius or Lucan, We 
need not ſay their poets are of the ſame taſte with their admirers. The 
affect greatneſs in all they write, but it is a bladdered greatneſs, like that of 
the vain man whom Seneca defcribes : an ill habit of body, full of humours, 
and ſwelled with dropſy. Even theſe two deſert their authors, as their 
judgment ripens. The young gentlemen 5 are eee ne 
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by their pædagogue at ſchool, their tutor at the univerſity, or their gover- 
nor in their travels. And many of thoſe three ſorts are the moſt poſitive 
blockheads in the world. How many of thoſe flatulent writers have we 
known, who have ſunk in their reputation, after ſeven or eight editions of 
their works? for indeed they are poets only for young men. They had 

reat ſucceſs at their firſt appearance; but not being of God, as a wit ſaid. 
1 they could not ſtand. 


Virgit chole to pleaſe the moſt judicious fouls of the higheſt rank, and 1 
trueſt underſtanding; theſe are few in number; but whoever is ſo happy as 
to gain their approbation, can never loſe it, becauſe they never give it 

blindly. Then they have a certain magnetiſm in their Judgment, which at- 
tracts others to their ſenſe. Every day they gain fome new proſelyte, and 
in time become the church. For this realon, a well-weighed judicious 
poem, which at it's firſt appearance gains no more upon the world than to 
he juſt received, and rather not blamed, than much applauded, inſinuates 
itſelf by inſenſible degrees into the liking of the reader: the more he ſtudies 
it, the more it grows upon him; every time he takes it up, he diſcovers fome 
new graces in it. And whereas poems, which are produced by the vigour 
of imagination only, have a gloſs upon them at firſt, which time wears off | 
the works of judgment are like the Fond the more they are poliſhed, the f 
more luſtre they receive. Such 1s the difference betwixt Virgil's Aneid, and | 
Martin's Adonc. And if we may be allowed to change the metaphor, we t 
would ſay, that Vis like the fame which he deſcribes ; : 


Mobꝛlitate wget, vireſque acquirit eundo.. N — 

We had long ſince conſidered, that the way to pleaſe the beſt judges, is 

not to tranſlate a poet literally; and V7rgt! leaſt of any other. For his pe- "+ 
culiar beauty lying in his choice of words, we are excluded from it by the 
narrow compaſs of our heroic verle, unleſs we would make uſe of mono- 

{ſyllables only, and thoſe clogged with conſonants, which are the dead 

weight of our mother-tongue. It 1s poſſible, we confels, though it rarely 

happens, that a verſe of monoſyllables may ſound harmomoully ; and ſome — 


examples of it we have ſeen. The firſt line of the And is of that. Kind, 


Arms, and the man I fing, who forC'd by fate, &c. 
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in painting. If the deſign be good, and the draught be true, the colour— 
ing is the firſt beauty that ſtrikes the eye. Spencer and Mellon are the 
neareſt in Engt1jh, to Vergil and Homer in the Latin; and we have endea- 
voured to form the ſtyle in imitating their maſters. We will further own, that 
our chief ambition is to pleaſe thoſe readers who have diſcernment enough 
to prefer 177921 before any other poet in the Latzn tongue. Such ſpirits as 
he deſired to pleaſe, ſuch would we chuſe for our judges, and would ſtand or 
fall by them alone. Segrars has diſtinguiſhed the readers of poetry, accord- 
ing to their capacity of judging, into three claſſes: (he might have ſaid the 
ſame of writers too, if he had pleaſed.) In the loweſt form he places thoſe 
whom he calls Les Petits Efprits : ſuch things as are our upper-gallery 
audience in a play-houſe: who like nothing but the huſk and rind of wit; 
prefer a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, before ſolid ſenſe, and elegant ex- 
preſſion: theſe are mob- readers: if Hygil and Martial ſtood for parliament- 
men, we know already who would carry it. But though they make the 
greateſt appearance in the field, and cry the loudeſt, the beft on it 1s, they 
are but a ſort of French Hugonots, or Dutch Boors, brought over in herds, 
but not naturalized; who have not land of two pounds per annum in Pars 
naſſus, and therefore are not privileged to poll. Their authors are of the 
ſame level; fit to repreſent them on a mountebank's {tage, or to be maſters 
of the ceremonies 1n a bear-garden. Yet theſe are they who have the moſt 
admirers. But it often happens, to their mortification, that as their readers 
improve their ſtock of ſenſe, (as they may by reading better books, and by 
converſation with men of judgment, ) they ſoon forſake them: and when the 
torrent from the mountains falls no more, the {welling writer is reduced into 
his ſhallow bed, like the Mancanares at Madrid, with ſcarce water to moiſten 
his own pebbles. There is a middle fort of readers, ſuch as have a farther 
inſight than the former, yet have not the capacity of judging right; (for we 
ſpeak not of thoſe who are bribed by a party, and know better if they were 
not corrupted, but) we mean a company of warm young men, who are not 
yet arrived fo far as to diſcern the difference betwixt fuſtian, or oſtentatious 
{entences, and the true ſublime. Theſe are above liking Martial or Owen's 
epigrams, but they would certainly ſet Virgil below Staltus or Lucan, We 
need not ſay their poets are of the ſame taſte with their admirers, They 
affect greatneſs in all they write, but it is a bladdered greatneſs, like that of 
the vain man whom Seneca defcribes : an ill habit of body, full of humours, 
and ſwelled with dropſy. Even theſe two deſert their authors, as their 
judgment ripens. The young gentlemen themſelves are commonly miſled 
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by their pædagogue at ſchool, their tutor at the univerſity, or their gover— 
nor in their travels. And many of thoſe three ſorts are the moſt poſitive 
bloc kheads in the world. How many of thoſe flatulent writers have we 
known, who have ſunk in their reputation, after ſeven or eight editions of 
their works? for indeed they are poets only for young men. They had 
reat ſucceſs at their firſt appearance; but not being of God, as a wit ſaid. 
mer), they could not ſtand. e 1285 


Viygit chole to pleaſe the moſt judicious fouls of the higheſt rank, and 
trueſt underſtanding; theſe are few in number; but whoever is fo happy as | 1 
to gain their approbation, can never loſe it, becauſe they never give it 
blindly. Then they have a certain magnetiſm in their judgment, which at- 
tracts others to their ſenſe. Every day they gain ſome new proſelyte, and 
in time become the church. For this realon, a well-weighed judicious 

oem, which at it's firſt appearance gains no more upon the world than to 
be Juſt received, and rather not blamed, than much applauded, inſinuates 
itſelf by inſenſible degrees into the hking of the reader: the more he ſtudies 
it, the more it grows upon him; every time he takes it up, he diſcovers ſome 
new graces in it. And whereas poems, which are produced by the vigour 
of imagination only, have a gloſs upon them at firſt, which time wears off; 
the works of judgment are like the Ganond the more they are poliſhed, the 
more luſtre they receive. Such is the difference betwixt Virgil's Ancid, and: 
Martin's Adone, And if we may be allowed to change the metaphor, we 
would ſay, that Virgil is like the fame which he deſcribes; e 


Mobꝛlitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo.. 


We had long ſince conſidered, that the way to pleaſe the beſt judges, is 
not to tranſlate a poet literally; and Virgz! leaſt of any other. For his pe- 
culiar beauty lying in his choice of words, we are excluded from it by the 
narrow compaſs of our heroic verſe, unleſs we would make uſe of mono- 
ſyllables only, and thoſe clogged with conſonants, which are the dead 
weight of our mother-tongue. It is poſſible, we confeſs, though it rarely 
happens, that a verſe of monoſyllables may ſound harmoniouſly ; and ſome 


examples of it we have ſeen. The firſt line ol the Ainad is of that. kind, 


Arms, and the man I fing, who ſorc d by fate, &c. 
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It is true, we have been ſometimes forced upon it in other places of this 
work, but we never did it out of choice: for it ſe dom happens but a mo- 
nolyllable line turns verſe to prole, and even that proſe is rugged and un- 
harmonious. Phlarchus, we remember, taxes Balzac for placing twenty 
monoſyllables in file, without one diſſyllable betwixt them. The way we 
have taken is not ſo ſtrait as metaphraſe, nor ſo looſe as paraphraſe: ſome 
things too we have omitted, and ſometimes have added. Yet the omiſſions 
are but of circumſtances, and ſuch as would have no grace in Eng/i/h; and 
the additions are eaſily deduced from gs ſenſe. They will ſeem (at 
leaſt we have the vanity to think ſo) not ſtuck into him, but growing out of 
him. He ſtudies brevity more than any other poet; but he had the advan- 
tage of a language wherein much may be compreher ded in a little ſpace. 
We, and all the modern tongues, have more arucles and pronouns, beſides 

ſigns of tenſes, and cales, and other barbarities on which our ſpeech is built 
by the fault of our forefathers, The Romans founded their's upon the 
Greek: and the Greeks, we know, were labouring many hundred years upon 
their language, before they brought it to perfection. They rejected all thoſe 
ſigns, and cut off as many articles as they could ſpare; comprehending in one 
word, what we are conſtrained to expreſs in two; which is one reaſon why 
we cannot write {0 conciſely as they have done. The word pater, for ex- 
ample, ſignifies not only a father, but your father, my father, his or her fa- 


ther, all included in a word. 


This inconvenience is common to all modern tongues, and this alone con- 
ſtrains us to employ more words than the ancients needed. But having be- 
fore obſerved, that Virgz/ endeavours to be ſhort, and at the ſame time 
elegant, we purſue, the excellence, and forſake the brevity. For there is the 
hike ambergreaſe, a rich pertume, but of ſo cloſe and glutinous a body, that 
it muſt be opened with inferior ſcents of muſk or civet, or the fweetneſs will 
not be drawn out into another language. e . 


On the whole matter, we thought fit to ſteer betwixt the two extremes of 
paraphraſe, and literal tranſlation: to keep as near our author as we could, 
without loſing all his graces, the moſt eminent of which are in the beauty of 
his words: and thoſe words, we muſt add, are always figurative. Such of 
theſe as would retain their elegance in our tongue, we have endeavoured to 
graft on it; but moſt of them are of neceſſity to be loſt, becauſe they will 
not ſhine in any but their own. Lg has ſometimes two of them in a gies 
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but the ſcantineſs of our heroic verſe is not capable of receiving more than 
one: and that too mult exprate for many others which have no::e. Such 15 
the difference of the languages. Yet we may preſume to ſay, and we hope 
with as much reaſon as the French tranſlator, that, taking all the materials of 
this divine author, we have endeavoured to make peak fuch Englifh, 
as he would himlelf have ſpoken, if he had teen born in Engl ind, and in this 
3 age. We think therefore we are not wholly without praiſe.” if in 
ome ſort we may be allowed to have copied the clearnels, the puruy, the 
eaſineſs, and the magnificence of his ſtyle. 1 8 


When we mentioned the Pindaric line, we ſhou'd have added, that 
take another licence in our verles: for we frequently make uſe of triplet 
_ rhymes, and for the ſame reaſon, becaule they bound the lenſe. And there- 
fore we generally join thele two licences together, and make the laſt verſe 
of the triplet a Pindaric; for belides the majeily which it gives, it confines. 
the ſenſe within the barriers of three lines, which would languiſh if at were 
lengthened into four. Spenſer is our example for both thele privileges of 
Engliſh verſes. And Chapman hath followed him in his tranflation of Ho. 
mer. Mr. Cowley has given into them after both, and all ſucceeding writers 
after him. We regard them now as the Magna Charta of heroic poetry, 
and have too much of the Eng/i/hman in us to loſe what our anceſtors have 
gained for us. Let the French and [alrans value themſelves on their regu- 
larity : ftrength and elevation are our ſtandard. We far! before, and we 
repeat it, that the affected purity of the French has unhnewed their heroic 
verſe. The language of an epic poem is almolt whoily figurative: yet they 
are ſo fearful of a metaphor, that no example of V can encourage them 
to be bold with fafety. Sure they might warm themſelves by that ſprightly 
blaze, without approaching it ſo clole as to ſinge their wings. On the other 
| fade, without being injurious to the memory of our Englifh Pindiy, we will 
preſume to ſay, that his metaphors are ſometimes too violent, and bis lan- 
guage is not always pure. But at the ſame time, we mult excuſe him. For 
through the iniquity of the times, he was forced to travel at an age, when. 
inſtead of learning foreign languages, he ſhould have ſtudied the beauties of 
his mother tongue. Which, like all other ſpeeches, is to be cultivated early, 
or we ſhall never write it with any kind of elegance. Thus by gaining 
abroad he loſt at home: like the painter in the Arcadia, who going to fee a 
{kirmiſh, had his arms lopped off; and returned, ſays Sir Phil: Sidney well 
inſtructed how to draw a battle, but without a hand to perform his work. 
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There is another thing in which we have preſumed to deviate from him 
and Shenſer. They both make hemiſtichs (or half verſes) breaking off in 
the middle of a line. We contels there are not many ſuch in the Fairy 
Oucen; and even thoſe few nught be occaſioned by his unhappy choice of 
lo long a ſtanza. Mr. Cowley had found out, that no kind of ſtaff is proper 
for an heroic poem; as being all too lyrical : yet though he wrote in coup- 
lets, where rhyme is freer from conſtraint, he frequently affects half verſes. 
of which we find not one in Homer, and we think not in any of the Greek 
poets, or the Lain, excepting only Virgil; and there is no queſtion but he 
thought he had %s authority for that licence. But we are confident 
our poet never mcant to leave him or any other ſuch a precedent, And 
Ve ground our opinion on theſe two reaſons. Firſt, we find no example of 
a hemiſtich in any of his Paſtorals or Geogics. For he had given the laſt 
finiſhing ſtrokes to both thele poems; but his Aned he left fo uncorrett, 
at leaft ſo ſhort of that perfection at which he aimed, that we know how 
hard a ſentence he paſſed upon it; and in the ſecond place, we reaſonably 
- preſume, that he intended to have filled up all thoſe hemiſtichs, becauſe in 
one of them we find the ſenſe imperfect: 1 9 


Quem tibi jam T7074 
| Which ſome fooliſh grammarian has ended for him with a half line of non- 


ſenſe; 
peperit fumante Creilſa. 


For Aſcanius muſt have been born ſome years before the burning of that 
eity. which we need not prove. On the other ſide, we find alſo, that he him- 
ſelf filled up one line in the ſixth Æncid, the enthuſiaſm ſeizing him, while 
he was 8 5 to Auguſtus, — Ys ; 


Miſenum Folidem, quo non praſtantior alter 
Fre ctere VIYOS | 


| To which he added in that tranſport, 


Martemque accendere cantu : 
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and never was any line more nobly finiſhed. On theſe conſiderations we 
have ſhunned hemittichs, not being willing to imitate Agi in what he him- 
felt conſidered an imperfection. | 


Ik it ſhould be ſaid, that many of our whole verſes are as imperſect as 
thoſe halves; we beg leave to make the excule of Boccace, who, when he 
was upbraided, that ome of his novels had not the {pirit of the reſt, returned 
this anſwer; that Charlemarin, who made the Palladins, was never able. to 
raiſe an army of them. The leaders may be heroes, but the multitude mult 
conſiſt of common men. 


We are alſo bound to inform our readers, in our own defence, that from 
the beginning of the firſt Georg to the end of the laſt Znerd, we found the 
difficulty of wanflation growing on us in every ſucceeding book. For Lid, 
above all pots, had a ftock, which we may call almoit inexhauſtible, of 
figurative elegant, and ſounding words. We, who inherit but a ſmall por- 
tion of his genius, and write in a language ſo much inferior to the Latin, 

have found it very painful to vary phrales, when the fame ſenſe returns upon 
us. Even he himſelf, whether out of neceſſity or choice, has often exprelled 
the ſame thing in the ſame words; and often repeated two or three whole 
verſes, which he had uſed before. Words are not ſo eaſily coined as money; 
and yet we ſee that the cre-:it not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks, 

when little comes in, and much goes out. Virgu! called upon us in every 
line for ſome new word and we paid ſo long, that we were almoſt bank- 
rupts. Jo that the latter ead muſt necds appear more burthenſome than 
the beginning or the middle. And coutequently the twelfth ;Zne:d colt us 
double the time of the frſt and ſec nd. What had become of us, if I 
had taxed us with another book? We had certainly been reduced to pay 
the public in hammered money for want of nulled ; that is, in the ſame old 
words which we ad uſed before. And the receivers muſt have been forced 
to have taken any thing, where there was ſo little tg be had. 5 


Beſides this difficulty, (with which we have ſtruggled, and made a ſhift to 
paſs it over) there is one remaining, which is N e to all tranſlators. 
We are bound to our author's ſenſe, though with the latitudes already men- 
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tioned, (for we think it not ſo ſacred, as that one 1ota muſt not be added or 
diminiſhed, on pain of anathenia.) But ſlaves we are, and labour on another 
man's plantation; we drels the vineyard, but the wine is the owner's: if the 
{oil be fometimes barren, then we are ſure of being icourged: it it be fruit— 
ful, and our care ſucceeds, we are not thanked; tor the proud reader will 
only ſay, the poor drudge has done his duty. But this is nothing to what 
follows; for being obliged to make his ſenſe intelligible, we are forced to 
untune our own verles, that we may give his meaning to the reader. He 
who invents, is maſter of his thoughts and words: he can turn and vary 
them as he pleaſes, till he renders them harmonious. But the wretched tran- 
lator has no ſuch privilege: for being tied to thoughts, he muſt make what 
malic he can in the expreſſion. And for this realon it cannot always be ſo 
ſweet as that of the original. There is a beauty of lound, as Segrazs has Ob- 
ſerved, in ſome Lamm words, which is wholly loſt in any modern language, 
He inſtances in that mollts amaracus, on which Venus lays Cupid in the firſt 
Hucid. If we ſhould tranſlate it {weet-marjoram, as the word {; gnifies, the 

reader would think we had miſtaken Virg:/: for thoſe village-words, as we 
may call them, give us a mean idea of the thing; but the ſound of the Latin 
is ſo much more pleaſing, by the juſt mixture of the vowels with the confo- 
nants, that it raiſes our fancies, to conceive lomewhat more noble than a 
common herb; and to ſpread roſes under him, and firew lilies over him; a 
bed not unworthy the grandſon of the goddels. 


If we cannot copy his harmonious numbers, how ſhall we imitate his 
noble flights where his thoughts and words are equally ſublime ? 


Ouem quiſqurs fludet amulari = r 
—— ccralus ohe Dedalwa _ | 
Niuttur pennis, vitreo dalurus 

Nomina pento. 


What modern language, or what poet can expreſs the majeſtic beauty of 
ths one verſe amongſt a thouſand others! ; e 


Aude hoſþes contemnere opes, & te quoque dignum 
Finge Deo. | 


For 
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For my part (ſays Mr. Dryden) I am loſt in the admiration of it; I contemn 
the world, when J think of it, and myſelf when I tranſlate it. | 


If it be ſaid, that in this tranſlation we have Latinized too much, we an- 
wer, it is true, that when we find an Eg word ſignificant and lounding, 
we neither borrow from the Lalin, or any other language: but when we 
Want at home, we mult ſeek abroad. If ſounding words are not of our 
growth and manufacture, who ſhall hinder us to import them from a foreign 
country? We carry not out the treaſure of the nation, which is never to 
return: but what we bring from ah, we ſpend in England: here it re- 
mains, and here it circulates; for if the coin be good, it will paſs from one 
hand to another. We trade both with the living and the dead, for the en- 
richment of our native language, We have enough in England to ſupply 
our neceſſity ; but if we will have things of magnificence and ſplendor, we 
muſt get them by commerce. Poetry requires ornament, and that is not to 

be had from old Teuton monolyllables; therefore if we find any elegant 
word in a claſſic author, we propoſe it to be naturalized, by uſing it our- 
ſelves; and if the public approves of it, the bill paſſes. But every man can- 
not diſtinguiſn betwixt pedantry and poetry: every man therefore is not 
fit to innovate. Upon the whole matter, a pcet muſt firſt be certain that the 
word he would introduce is beautiful in the Latin; and is to conſider, in the 
next place, whether it will agree with the Egli idiom: after this, he ought 
to take the opinion of judicious friends, ſuch as are learned in both lan- 
guages; and laſtly, ſince no man is infall.ble, let him uſe this licence very 
ſparingly; for if too many foreign words are poured in upon us, it looks 
as if they were deſigned not to aſſiſt the natives, but to conquer them. 


The reaſon why we have not always choſen the proper terms of naviga- 
tion, land-ſervice, or in the cant of any profeſſion, is becauſe V:rg:{ has alſo 

avoided thoſe proprieties ; for he wrote not to mariners, loldiers, aſtronomers, 
gardeners, peaſants, &c. but to all in general, and in particular to men and 
ladies of the firſt quality; who have been better bred than to be too nicely 
knowing in the terms. In ſuch caſes, it is enough for a poet to write ſo 
plainly, that he may be underſtood by his readers; to avoid impropriety, 

and not affect to be thought learned in all things. 


We have omitted the four preliminary lines of the firſt Enead ; becauſe 
we think them inferior to any four others in the whole poem, and conſe- 
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quently believe they are not Lis. There is too great a gap betwixt the 
adjective 12102114 in the ſecond line, and the ſubſtantive arva in the latter end 


of the third, which keeps his meaning in obſcurity too long; and 1s con- 
trary to the clearnels of his ſtyle. 


Ut JUamuts auido 

is too ambitious an ornament to be his; and 
Gratum Ol Q gricolis, 

are all words unneceſlary, and independent of what he ſays elle wle Ic 
Horrenita Maris ama, 


13 worle than any of the reſt. Horrentia is ſuch a flat epithet, as Tully would 

have given us in his verſes. It is a mere filler to ſtop a vacancy in the hex- 
ameter, and connect the preface to the work of Vgl. Our author ſeems 
to tound a charge, and begins like the clangor of a trumpet : 


Arma virumgue cano 5 Troje qui primus ab orts. 


Scarce a word without an R, and the vowels for the greater part ſono- 
rous. The prefacer began with Ide ego, which he was conſtrained to patch 

up in the fourth line with Az nunc, to make the ſenſe cohere. And if both 
theſe words are not notorious botches, we are much deceived, though the 
French tranſlator thinks otherwiſe. For our own parts, we are rather of the 
opinion that they were added by Tucca and Vartus than retrenched. 


We know it may be anſwered by ſuch as think Vg the author of the 
four lines, that he aſſeris his title to the AÆneid in the beginning of this 
work, as he did to the two former in the laſt lines of the fourth Georgzc. 

We will not reply otherwiſe to this, than by deſiring them to compare theſe 
four hnes with the four others; which we Ln aa his, becauſe no poet but 
he alone could write them. If they cannot diſtinguiſh creeping from flying, 
let them lay down Vigil, and take up Ovid de Ponto, in his ſtead. Our 242 
ter needed not the aſſiſtance of that preliminary poet to prove his claim. 
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His own majeſtic mien diſcovers him to be the king, amidſt a thoufand 
courtiers. It was a ſuperiluous office, and therefore we would not ſet thoſe 
verles in the front of V but rejected them as not genuine, The reader 
is however prelented with them in this place: 


J. who b fore, with ſhepherds in the groves, 

Sung to my oaten pipe thetr rural loves, 
And ffuing thence. conibelld the cih field 
A plentrons crop of Tiftng corn to yield, 

Manur'd the g lebe, and flock d 1h” {ruiiful plain, 
(A poem grateful to th greedy ſwain, ) Ge. 


— 


— 


WI ozver conſiders the degree of delicacy and correctneſs to which the 


Eclogues of Virgil are poliſhed; together with the eale and wonderful har- 
mony of his numbers; will be convinced of the extreme dithiculty of tranſ- 
| fuſing into another tongue, beauties of ſo refined and ſubtile a nature. It 
requires no {mall command of language, to be able to carry on Pattoral 
Dialogues, without finking into vulgar idioms, to unite ſimplicity with 
grace, and to preſerve familiarity without flatneſs. A ſtyle too highly ele- 


vated would be Oy e and one too prolaic and pleb-ian, 


would be inſipid and unaffecting. And to keep a juſt mean, is perhaps as 
difficult in writing as in life. 1 Fro | 


There are few images and ſentiments in the Eclogurs of Virgil, but what 
are drawn from the /dy/lum of Theocritus: in whom there is a rural, ro- 
mantic wildnels of thought, heighten'd by the Doric dialect; with ſuch live- 
ly pictures of the paſſions, and of ſimple unadorned nature, as are infinitely 
pleaſing to all lovers and judges of true poetry. Theocritus is indeed the 


reat ſtore- houſe of paſtoral deſcription; and every lucceeding painter of 


rural beauty (except 7homſonin his Seaſons) hath copied his images from him, 
without ever looking abroad upon the face of nature themffelves. And thus 
a ſet of hereditary objects has been continued from one poet to another, 
which have been often made uſe of without any propriety either as to age 


or climate. 


But Virgil never borrowed an idea from his Szcilian maſter, without 


beautifying and heightening it with the luſtre of his language. And per- 


haps it may be obſerved in general, that if the Romans excelled their Gen 
8 | maſters 
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maſters in the graces of diction, it was owing to their exerting all their 
powers, in dreffing up thoſe thoughts and ideas that were ready found to 
their hands. The mind can attend to but one object at once, with any 
vigour and intenſeneſs; and if it be bg and dilated with the conception and 
creation of new images, has ſcarce leiſure to adorn them with that pomp of 
{tudied expreſſion, which the writer that coolly copies them, can beſtow 
upon them. 8 


Indeed of all authors, either ancient or modern, Vigil ſeems to be the 
molt perfect in his ſtyle; we mean in the poems he lived to fimſh. There 
is a profuſion of the moit daring metaphors and moſt glowing figures, there 
is a majeſty and magnificence of diction throughout the Georgie, that not- 
withſtanding the marvellous harmony and grandeur of the Greek verſifica- 
tion, is ſcarcely equalled by Homer himſelf. Our author's terms and epithets 
are choſen with ſuch propriety, elegance, and expreſſiveneſs, that, as Mr, Ad- 
diſon finely obſerves, © We receive more ſtrong and lively ideas of things 
from his words, than we could have done from the objects themſelves: and 
find our imaginations more affected by his deſcriptions, than they would 
have been by the very fight of what he deſcribes,” We may juſtly therefore 
apply to him what A thought ſo high a commendation of Homer, 
that he had found out /zmg words. If the arrows which are impatient to 
deſtroy, and the ſpears that thirſt to drink bleod, are ſo deſcrvedly admired 
in the Liad, Virgil doubtleſs merits equal praiſe, for giving life and feeling, 
love and hatred, hope and fear, wonder and ambition, to plants and to trees, 
and to the very earth itſelf; and for een his favourite inſects, by en- 
dowing them with reaſon, paſſions, arts, and civil government. To uſe 

Ariſiolles expreſſion, © Every thing in this poem hath manners, and all the 
creation is animated.” 1 „ 


But alas! ſince this is the caſe, what muſt become of a tranſlator of the 
Georgics, writing in a 'anguage not half ſo lofty, ſo ſounding, or ſo elegant 
as the Lalin, incapable of admitting many of it's beſt and boldeſt figures, 
and heavily fettered with the Gothrc ſhackles of rhyme! Is not this endea- 
vouring to imitate a palace of porphyry with flints and bricks? A poem 
whoſe excellence peculiarly conlifts in the graces of diction is far more dif— 
ficult to be tranſlated, than a work where ſentiment, or paſſion, or imagina- 
tion, is chiefly diſplayed, So that we fear we can receive but a faint notion 
of the beauty of the Georgrcs from any Englyh verſion of them. An en- 
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raving may indeed faithfully repreſent the ſubject, but can give no idea of 
the colouring of one of 7izan's landſcapes. Beſides, the meanneſs of the 
terms of huſbandry is concealed and loſt in a dead language, and they con- 
vey no low or deſpicable image to the mind; but the coarſe and common 
words we were neceſſitated to ule in the foregoing tranſlation, viz. plough and 
ſow, wheat, dung, aſhes, horſe and cow, &c. may poſſibly diſguſt a delicate 
reader, if he doth not make proper allowance for a modern compared with 
an ancient language; and doth not frequently recollett, 


derbi ca VINCEVE magnum 


Quam, fit! & angujlrs hunc addere rebus honorem. 


So juſt is the obſervation of Boileau, © that a mean or common thought, ex- 
preſled in a pompous dittion, generally pleaſes more than a new or noble 
Fniment delivered in a low and vulgar language; becauſe the number is 
reater of thoſe whom cuſtom has enabled to judge of words, than whom 
fudy has qualified to examine things.” In ſhort, the Georgics are the higheſt 
flight of Ie, and the maſter-pieces of his genius. Some of the tranſitions 
with which they are adorned, are the boldeſt and moſt daring imaginable, 
and hold very much of the enthuſiaſin of the ancient lyrics; and we ihink 
one may venture to affirm, that this poem contains more original unborrow- 
ed beauties, and is more perfect in it's kind as a Dzda@zic. than the Aneid as 
an Ehic poem. Of this laſt work, we have ever obſerved, perſons of elevated 
and ſublime imaginations are more captivated with the Liad, and men of 
elegant and tender minds with the A:nezd. He that perules Hamer, is like 
the traveller that ſurveys mount Atlas; the vaſtneſs and roughneſs of it's 
rocks, the ſolemn gloomineſs of 11's pines and cedars, the everlaſting ſnous 
that cover it's head, the torrents that ruſh down it's fides, and the wild bcafls 
that roar in it's caverns, all contribute to ſtrike the imagination with inex- 
breſſible aſtoniſhment and awe. While reading the nei is like benolding 
the Caprtoline hill at Rome, on which ſtood many edifices of exquiſite archi- 
tecture and whole top was crowned with the famotis temple of Fuper, 
adorned with the ſpoils of conquered Greece. 5 h 


The deſign of the Æneid was to compliment Auguſtus. and reconcile the 
Romans to the government of the Jullan family; for as the commonwealth 
maxims were no longer practicable, and a change in the government was 
unavoidable, after the laſt ſtruggle for liberty at Phz{zppr had ended ſo un- 
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fortunately, and even the virtuous Mef/alla had thought it no ſhame to ſub- 
mit to the conqueror, Virgel believed it would be the beſt ſervice he could 
then do his countrymen, 10 endeavour to ſoften their minds towards ſo mild 

and gentle a maſter as Augu/ius, out of whoſe hands it was impoſſible for 
them to extort the power he had uturped. And that ſome change in the 
conſtitu ion of Rome was abſolutely neceſſary, ſeems to be the opinion of that 
admirable writer and penetrating politician, the preſident Monte/quzeu : 
„It muft be acknowledged, ſays he, that the Rom n laws were too we:k to 
govern the republic, when it was arrived at it's height: experience has 
prove it to be an invariable fact, that good and juſt laws, which raiſe the 
reputation and power of a {mall republic, become 1mproper and ulelels to it, 
when once it's grandenar is eſtabliſhed; becaule it was the natural effect of 
ſuch laws to make a people great, bat not to govern them when made fo.” 
He adds afterwards, with his uſual pregnant brevity, “ Take this compen- 
dium of the Roman hiſtory : they ſubdued all the nations by their maxims; 
but when they had fo far ſucceeded, their republic could not ſubſiſt any lon- 
ger: the plan of their government mult be changed, and maxims contrary 
to the firſt, being then introduced, they were diveſted of all their gran- 
deur.” = 


We cannot forbear adding a little reflection, which may ſerve, among 
others, to convince us of the great powerfulneſs of poetry; which is, that 
we {ſhould have entertained a Pe ee notion of Auguſtus, who was in 
reality no better than the enſlaver of his country, and the perſon who gave 
the laſt wound to expiring liberty, if Vegi and Horace had not ſo highly ce- 


lebrated him, and gained us as it were over to his party. 


Virgil is ſaid to have begun this poem the very year that Auguſtus was freed 
from his great rival Antony : the government of the Roman empire was to 
be wholly in him: and though he chole to be called their father; he was, in 
every thing but the name, their king. This monarchical form of government 
mult naturally be apt to diſpleaſe the people. Vegi ſeems to have laid the 
plan of his poem to reconcile them to it. He takes advantage of their reli- 
gious turn, and of ſome old prophecies that muſt have been very tlattering to 
he Roman people, as promiſing them the empire of the whole world. He 
weaves this in with the moſt probable account of their origin: that of their 
being deſcended from the Trojans. To be a little more particular; Vs, in 
his Æneid, ſhews, that Zncas was called into their country by the exprels order 
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of the gods. V. B. This is marked very ſtrongly throughout all the firſt 
pari ol the Anei⁰ꝗt. The very night 77% is burnt, Ans is ordered to go 


and build a city in /aly, and to carry his gods to it, by the ſpirits of Hector 


and Creuſa: Caſſandra had toretold the ſame frequently belore: An. iii. 
ver. 185. 


Nunc repeto hæc gener portendere debita naſiro, 


Et jepe Heſpertam, ſape liala reg na vare, 
Apollo orders the lame; 


Antiquam exquirite matrem: = 

Hic domus Ainea cunts dommabtlur orts; 

Et natt natorum & qui naſcentur ab illis. 3 
N En. 11, ver. 98. 


And his domeſtic gods, more expreſsly ; An. iii. ver. 167. The ſame orders 
are given to Ancas whilſt at Carthage, by the ſpirit of his departed father; 
An. iv. ver. 351. And laſtly, by the great meſſenger of the chief of all. 
their gods; 1 


Aſcanium ſurgentem & ſpes heredis Tilt 
Reſpuce; cui regnum ltlalie Romanaque tellus 


Debentur 


. 


En. iv. ver. 275. 
He ſhews likewiſe that he was made king of it by the will of heaven, and by 
all the human rights that could be, viz. he has an hereditary claim from 
Dardanus and Jafius, An. in. ver. 168.—He has a right by conqueſt, Amn. 
X11. ver. 1,—He has a right by compact, Zn. x1. ver. 175 to 225.—And he 
has a right by marrying the only daughter of the then king, An. xii. ver. 


937, and An. vil. ver. 50—52. He ſhews, likewiſe, that there was an unin- 


terrupted ſucceſſion of kings from him to Romulus; that his heirs were to- 
reign there tor ever; and that the Romans under them were to obtain the 
monarchy of the world. It appears from Viygil, and the other Roman wri- 
ters, that Julius Cœſar was of this royal race; and that Augu/tus was his ſole 
heir. The natural reſult of all this 1s, that the promiſes made to the Roman 
people, in and through this race, terminating in Auguſtus; the gr if 
3 they 
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they would obey the gods, and be alters of the world, were to yield obe- 
dience to the new ellabliſhment under that prin ce. As 0d a {cheme as this 
may ſeem now, it is {carce ſo odd as that of tome people among us, who per- 
ſuaded tnemielves that an abſolute obedience was ow ing to « our kings, on 
their ſuppoled deſcent from ſome unknown patriarch, And yet that had it's 
of et with many about a century ago; and leems not to have quite loft all 

$ influence. even in our reme mbrance. How ever that be, ve think it ap- 
5 plain enough. hat the two great points aimed at by I oil in his Aimed, 
were to maintain their old rel: gious tenets; and to ſupport the new form of 
government, in the family of the Cars. That poem, theretore, may very 
well be confidered as a work merely political. If this was the NY Lg 


Vas not ſo highly encouraged by Auguſius nd Mecenas for nothing. To 


ſpeak a little more plainly ; he wrote in the ſervice of the new uſurpation on 
the ſtate; and all that can be offered in vindication of him in this light is, 
that the uſurper he wrote for was grown a tame one; and that the temper 
and bent of their conſtitution was ſuch, that the reins of government mult 
have fallen into the hands of ſome one perſon or other; and might pro- 
bably, on a new revolution, have fallen into the hands of ſome one leſs mild 
and indulgent, than Auguſtus was at the time when Ig wrote this poem 
in his ſervice. But whatever may be ſaid of his reaſons for writing it, the 
poem itſelf has been highly applauded in all ages, from it's firſt appearance 
to this day; and though left unhmithed by it's author, has been always rec- 


koned as much ſuper tor to all other F Hic poems among the Romans, as Ho- 


nes 18 among the Gees. It preſerves. more to us of the religion of the 


Romans, than all the other Lalen poets (excepting only Ovid) put together ; 

and gives us tie form and appearances of their deities as ſtrongly, as if he 
had i 10 many pictures of them preſerved to us, done by ſome of the belt hands 
in the Augy/lan age. It is remarkable that le is commended by ſome of the 
ancients themſelves. for the ſtrength of his! gan ON, as to this particular: ; 
though in general that 13 not lus character, {Oo much as exactinels. He was 
certainly the moſt correct poet, even of his time; in which all falſe th oughts | 
and idle ornaments in writing were diſcouraged : and it is as cer: ain,. that 
there is but little of invention in his .Zned; much leſs, we believe, than is 
generally imagined. Almoſt all the little fads i in it are built on hiflory: and 
even as to particular lines, no one perhaps ever borrowed more from the 
poets that picceded him, than he did. He goes lo far back as to old Ennus; 

and often inſerts whole verſes from him, and ſome other of their earlieſt wri- 
ters. The obſoletenels of their {tile did not hinder him much in this: for he 
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Was a particular lover of their old language; and no doubt inſerted many 
more antiquated words in his poem, than we can diſcover at preſent. Judg- 
ment is his diſtinguiſhing character; and his great excellence conſiſted in 
chutng and ranging things aright. Whatever he borrowed, he had the {kill 
of making his own ; by weaving it ſo well into his work, that it looks all of 
a piece: even thoſe parts of his poem, where this may be molt praciiſed, re- 
ſembling a fine piece of moſaic; in which all the parts, though of ſuch dif- 
terent marbles, unite together: and the various thades and colours are ſo art- 


fully diſpoſed, as to anelt off inſenſibly into one another. 


As to the poetical jauits of the Zinagd, we believe there are but few. What 
may ſeem the moſt liable to cenfure in the conduct of this poem, is the 
| ann de Dido a far more intereilipg and ſtriking character than Lavinia, 
upon whom the whole action turns. But this circumſt nce is ſurely excuſe- 
able, if we reflect how great a ſtroke of art the poet has exlibited, in aſſign- 
ing this origin of the inveterate enmity betwixt the rival powers of Rome 
and Carthage; who were ſo often engaged in thoſe important and bloody 
contentions, of which Lucretius ſpeaks lo ſublimely : © 


Omma cum belli trepido coneufſa tumullt, 
Horrida contremuere ſub altis aiherts aurts, 
In dubioque furt ſub utrorum Yegna cadendum 
Omnibus humans effet terraque Marugue. i 


And farther; thoſe who cenſure Lavinta as a tame and inſipid character, 
thould conſider the retired nature of female education among the ancients; 
for if Vigil had painted this beautiful young princels any otherwiſe than 
full of modeſty and reſervedneſs, ſilent and obedient to her parents, he had: 
falſified the manners of the age of which he wrote: in which the fair ſex 
were not permitted to make that conſpicuous figure in life they have ſince 
done, to the great ornament and improvement of human ſociety. 


There are two particulars more, which are urged againſt Virgz/. One is, 
a manifeſt want of variety of characters in the Ane:d, where the few that are 
introduced are not ſufficiently diverſified : Homer's Achilles, Ajax, Momede, 
and Hector, are all brave; and Ulyfes and Neftor are wiſe; but then each 
of theſe heroes is brave and is wiſe, in a manner eminently different 
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from the other. The characters of Virgil (ſays Mr. Pope) are far from 
ſtriking us in this open manner; they lie in a great degree hidden and un- 
diſtinguiſhed, and where they are marked moſt evidently, affect us not in pro- 
portion to thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour are much alike; even 
dhat of Turnus ſeems no way peculiar, but as it is in a different degree; and 
we ſee nothing that differences the courage of Mneſtheus from that of Ser- 
geſtus, ¶Cloanthuus, and the reſt.” Perhaps it may be urged, that the character 
of Aneas, which is entirely of our poet's own formation, and in which wil- 
dom, piety, and courage, are ſo happily blended and tempered with each 
other, may in ſome meaſure atone for this deficiency. The other ſeeming 
blemiſh is, that in reading the laſt fix books, one cannot forbear pitying 
Turnus, who undoubtedly ought to have been drawn with ſome fault or 
Other to have excited our averſion, or raiſed our indignation. But to ſee a 
_ valiant young prince, robbed of a miſtreſs whom he paſſionately loved, and 
who returned his paſſion, and to whom he was even betrothed ; nay, to be- 
hold him murdered, while he fights to maintain his claim to her, by a per- 
fect ſtranger, who has nothing to plead for his conduct but the gods and 
oracles; are circumſtances, that while they prejudice the reader againſt 
 Zneas, deeply intereſt him for Turnus. It were to be wiſhed the poet had 
either given the latter ſome unamiable quality, or elſe had repreſented Lavi- 
Na as averle to the match. All that can be ſaid in defence of this proceed- 
ing is, that the preſent readers of Ig judge of it in a manner different from 
the Romans to whom he wrote; who probably looked on Turnus as juſtly 
puniſhed for having broke the ſolemn truce agreed to in the twelfth book, 
and for fighting againſt the will of heaven ; and moreover might view this 
gallant prince in an unfavourable light, as he oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of 
that perſon in Taly. „ b „ 
— Genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres, atque alla mo Rome. 
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ON THE 


NATURE and CONDUCT of the ANEID. 


HERE are two methods of inſtructing mankind, in order to render 
them virtuous and wiſe. The firſt conſiſts in ſhewing them the de- 


formity and baſeneſs of vice, and the deſtructive conſequences of violent and 
uncontrouled paſſions; and this 18 the principal deſign of tragedy: the 


ſecond, in diſplaying the beauty and excellence of virtue, it's deſirable fruits 
and happy conſequences ; and this is the proper buſineſs of the Epopœia, or 


epic poetry. The paſſions which ſhould be raiſed by the firſt are terror and 
e which ſhould be excited by the laſt, are admiration and love. 
In the one the actors ſpeak, in the other the poet himſelf makes the narra- 


pity: thoſe 


tion. 


One may define epic poetry to be, a fable related in verſe, to inſpire an 


admiration and love of virtue, in repreſenting to us the action of an hero, fa- 
voured and aſſiſted by heaven, who executes ſome grand deſign, notwith- 
ſtanding all the obſtacles that oppole him. 3 


We ſhall conſider the ÆAneid under the four following heads, the fables 


the characters, the ſentiments, the language; and ſhall make great uſe f 
Boſſu's incomparable treatiſe on epic arg h the beſt explainer of Ariſtotle, 
ea 


and, beyond all doubt, one of the moſt learned and judicious of modern 
„ | 5 
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a - A DISSERTATION ox THe 


An epic poem is not only the nobleſt, but molt uſeful, of human compoſi- 
tions; exciting men to virtue and arduous undertakings, more effectually 
than moral philoſophy, or hiſtory. 1. Becauſe, example, aſſiſted by verſe, 
is a more powerful and perſuaſive mode of inſtruction, than the dry, ſimple 
precepts of ethics. 2. Becaule the acts and events which are the ſubjects of 
true hiſtory (as Bacon finely oblerves) being not of that amplitude as to con- 
tent the mind of man, poetry is ready at hand to feign acts more heroical; 
| becauſe true hiſtory reports the ſucceſſes of betinels not proportionable to the 
merits of virtues and vices, poetry corrects it, and preſents events and for- 
tunes according to deſert, and according to the law of providence; becaule 
true hiftory, through the frequent ſattety and fimilitude of things, works a 
diſtaſte and miſpriſion in the mind of man; poetry cheareth, and refreſheth 
the ſoul, chanting things rare, and various, and full of viciſſnudes: ſo that 
poetry ſerveth and conferreth to delectation, magnanimity, and morality. 
Poetry, therefore, may ſeem deſervedly to have fome participation of divine- 
neſs, becauſe it doth raiſe the mind and exalt the ſpirit with high raptures, by 

_ proportioning the ſhews of things to the deſire of the mind, and not ſubmit- 
ting the mind to things, as reaſon and hiſtory do. And by thele allurements 
. congruities, whereby it cheriſheth the ſoul of man; joined alſo with 
conſort Fe whereby it may more ſweetly inſinuate itſelf, it hath won 
ſuch acceſs, that it hath been in eſtimation even in rude times and barbarous 
nations, when other learning ſtood excluded. 5 


Of the FABLE of the ANETID. 


As Greece conſiſted of a cluſter of little republics, frequently contending 
ſor ſuperiority over each other; the moſt uſeful and important leſſon this 
people could receive, was the neceſſity of uniting in any common danger. 
This piece of inſtruction, Homer, as great a patriot as poet, gave his coun- 
try men, exhibiting in the livelieſt colours, and by the moit torcible examples, 
the dreadful calamities occaſioned by a {quarrel betwixt two great generals 
and the advantages which the enemies oi /zreece obtained by ſo unſeaſonable 
and ill judged a contention. This, which is the ground-work of the Iliad 
renders the fable of that poem the moſt ſimple, but the molt com prehenfive. 
imaginable, Ariſtotle, ſtruck with the beauty of this ſimplicity, juſtly calls 


it divine. 
The 
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The very different, condition of afffürs at Rome, obliged Vegi to take a 
_ diflerent ſcheme. The ROME? ws having Joit the virtue and honclly of the 
anceſtors, liber ty could not in the nature of thi ungs JOU ſurv! VE. They be- 
gan to be profligate, and to be {laves As they y had not V1 rine e nough to be 
tree, and ſince they muſt needs have; fallen into the hands of one governor, 
the hi ppieſt circumſtance the y could m- det with, was une doubtedly that this 
one governor ihouid be a mile i one, and bind their chains with a tender hand. 


To reconcile his co! on men to this almo{t nece{lary change of government, 


to wean them grac dually from an inveterate hatre > to monarchy, and to 


evince that all revolutions in {tates are b: 'Ought about by the interpoſition of 
heaven, theſe were the motives which induced [77024 to undertake the 
Eucid, and thele the inſtructions he propoled to give his countrymen, He 
intended to delineate in the perſon of Aneas, the character of a wiſe Jaw- 
giver and a jult monarch: and artfully threw ſeveral features into the piece. 
that induced his readers to apply this amiable portrait to Augufiuns, For this 
realon he repreſented his nero endued with great piety to the gods, with 
mildneſs and clemency, and an affectionate concern tor his country. 


If we take a view of the fable of the Acid, line of all it's neceſſary Or- 
naments, and the names of the principal actors in the poem, in the manner 
wherein At tolle has conſidered the lead and Odv/ſey, we ſhall find the ſub- 
ject matter of it ſtand as follows. 


The gods preſerve a prince, amid{t the ruin of. a mighty: kingdom, and 
chuſe him to be the maintainer ol their religion, and the ellabliſher of a mo01E 
great and glorious empire than the firſt, This very hero is likewiſe elected 
king by the general conſent of thoſe who had eſcaped the univerſal deltruc- 
tion of that kingdom. He conducts them through territories from whence 
his anceſtors originally came, and by the way inſtructs himſelf in all that is 
neceſſary, for a king, a prieſt, and the founder of a monarchy. He arrives 
and finds in this new country the gods and men diſfoled to entertain him, 
and to allot him ſubject and territories. But a neighbouring prince, blinde d 
by jealouſy and ambition, cannot ſee the juſtice of this proceeding, nor the 

manifeſt will of heaven, but vehemently 1 9 his eſtabliſhment, and is 
powerfully aſſiſted by the valour of a king, whole cruelty and impicty had 
divelled him of his empire. This oppolition, and the bloody war this pious 
ſtranger was neceſſitated to undertake, renders his eſtabliſhment more ſecure 
by the right of conqueſt, and more glorious by the overthrow of his unjuſt 
enemies. | 
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Thele are the outlines of the fable of the Anerd, before the colouring and 
ornaments are added: and the action of it appears from this ſhort view, to 
be, in the words of A4ri/totle, great, one, and entire. The leaſt, and moſt 
trivial epiſodes, or under actions, which are interwoven in it, are parts either 
neceſſary or convenient; and no others can be imagined more ſuitable or 
proper to the place in which they are fixed. They are all, as it were, the 
members of a ſtrong and well-proportioned body. ; 


An action that is one and ſimple (ſays M. de Voltaire) which is unfolded 
eaſily and by degrees, and which does not require a conſtant and weariſome 
attention, will neceſſarily be more entertaining, than a confuſed heap of wild 
and monſtrous adventures. The greater the action, the more will it pleaſe 
and engage all men, as it is the natural foible and propenſity of human na- 
ture to be delighted with every thing that is above common life. And the 
action ought to be intereſting, for this reaſon, becaule all hearts feel pleaſure 
in being moved; and a poem, however perfect, if it does not touch and altect 
us, will be inſipid at all times and in all countries. And laſtly, the action 
ought to be entire, becauſe there is no man that will be ſatisfied if he re- 
ceives but one part of the whole which had been promiſed him. 


| Theſe remarks are very applicable to all the epiſodes and under-attions of 
the Aneid. To the narration carried on in the ſecond and third books, 
containing the deſtruction of Troy, with which it was abſolutely neceflary to 
make the reader acquainted; to the paſſion of Dido and its conſequences, 
in ſtopping #neas at Carthage ; to the {ports at the tomb of Anchiſes in the 
Hifth, the deſcription of hell in the ſixth; the ſtory of Cacus and the decora— 
tions of the ſhield 1n the eighth: to which may be added, the adventures of 
Niſus and Euryalus in the ninth, and of Mezentwus and Camilla in the tenth 
and eleventh. All thele Virgil hath found a method of connecting with his 
main ſubje&, and of making them eſſential to the fable. We meet with no 
unnatural mixture in our correct and exact poet, like the monſters Status 
has introduced in his Thebatd. What affinity has the anger of Venus, the 
butchering of the Lemnzans, the deſigns of the Argonauts, and the amours of 


7uſon and Hyb/ipile, with the quarrel between Eteocles and Polynzces? 


An epic poem is not to be a hiſtory, like the Phar/alia of Lucan, or the 
Punic war of S,.Hw [tahcus : nor the whole life of a hero, like the Achidleis 
of titus. But it is the recital of ſome one great action in the life of a 
her- . 8 . 
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With regard to the grand point, the morality which this fable of the Æncid 
teaches, one may lay, without exe ggeration, in the words of a paſſionate ad- 
mirer of ge the quarrel of Acνιe and Agamemnon, teaches us the ill 
conſequences of diſcord in a ſtate; and the ſtory of the dogs, the ſheep, 
and the wolf, in the fables of #/op, does the ſame. This indeed is a verv 
good leſſon, but ſeems too narrow and particular to be the grand moral of an 
heroic poem. It is proper, if you pleaſe, to be inſerted in ſuch a work; and 
many more as important as this, are interſperſed up and down, and men- 


tioned among other things, both in that of e and thoſe of Homer. But 


how much more noble, extenſive, and truly keroical a moral is this; that 


piety to God, and juſtice and goodneis to men, together with true valour, 
both active and paſſive (not ſuch as conſiſts in ſtrength, intrepidity, and 
fiercenels only, which is the courage of a tiger, and not of a man) will engage 
heaven on our ſide, and make both prince and people victorious, flouriſhing, 


and happy? 


Of the CHARACTER S. 


In a welk-diſpoſed picture, it is not required that every figure ſhould be re- 
preſented with an equal degree of ſtrength and eminence. The principal 
higure mult be brought nearer the eye, drawn at full length, and be com- 
pletely viewed, as far as the rules of perſpective and proportion will admit. 
1 here will be other perſonages, which it will be neceſſary to place in almoſt 
as ſtrong a light as that of the principal one. Some figures muſt be half 
hid; others muſt appear more or lets entire, as the grouping requires. In 
repreſenting a croud, or great number of perſons together, the extreme parts 
only ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, and, in ſhort, fo much expreſlted, as merely may 
ſerve to {hew us that ſomebody is there. As the very remote figures cannot 
be repreſented with any diſtinction of character, fo muſt the more important 


and nearer figures ſignify by their attitude, countenance, titles, or other ex- 
ternal marks, their proper character, and what intereſt they bear in the action 


exhibited. 


The caſe is the fame in the Epopera. Each actor mult be repreſented in a 


greater or leſs degree of ſtrength, according to the part he luſtains. The 


grand and principal figure in the pocm before us is AE; on whom all the 


actions of each inferior character depend, and who, conſequently, is the ſoul 


Of 
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of the whole piece. Ancas 18 led by the prophecies of the gods to eſtabliſh 
a neu Kingdo! 11; accordingly, we fee him taking all opportunities of prac- 
tiling religious duties; and as this is his mo{it eminent virtue, gi almoſt 
exe: y where d dignifies him with the epithet pres. Though the frequent rePpe- 
tition of the Word Vl {5 may be thought tautology and idleneſs in the poet, 
yet we think that epithet conveys w th it the defion of the whole poem, 
namely, that of founding a new late according to "the dictates of heaven, 
ts e piety in the hero, occaſions a fine Contraſt between him and 
Tuns, where the le eague is broken in the twelkh book. In {hort, whatever 
I 800 es 18 CHO! med or regulated! by rel gion; conſequently ] he 15 juſt, merci 
ful, and generous. Thus he 1s a far more amid character than that of 
Acitlles, or UN ſes 5 + fince the actions of the former are 2 almoſt all lounded ON 
revenge an id of the latter on diumulation. 

Next 0 our hero. Dido acts the pt conſiderable part in the firſt ſix bagks, 
and is tie character, on which the plot and intrigue of them turns. She 13 
the fountdreſs of Car thage, as Aneas 18 the founder of Rome, and ſhe repre- 
ſents the © bllacke which this republ: c laid in the way of the Roman victories, 
which were to make that ſtate the miſtreſs of the world. She is bold, pal- 
honate, ambitious, perſidious; but her moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic is 
craitnels, It is by this the revenges her huſband, puniſhes her brother, and 
deceives T. It is by this ſhe would flop Aincas's journey; but not being 
able 0 ſuceced in that ſcheme, deceives her ſiſter and confidant. Howev er. 
[1407/7 has given her fome virtues truly royal. She is magnificent, courteous, 
and loves to reward what! 15 praiſe-worthy : FT 


RR Sunt ie Tl baum. La premia laudt. An. iv. 


She 15 hoſp table to S as 15 eds by her entertaining the Trojans alter 
the ſlypwreck, and this, before her attachment to ALNcas. 


In the 1 800 part of the poem there are a great many more intereſied 
Pet rions than in the firſt, Lalmnus is a very good and pious prince, but old 
and without ſons. This gives the queen an occaſion of diſobey: ing his 
orders, and Turnus a deſire of being his ſon-in-law in ſpite of him, and of 
forcing the good old man to proclaim war againſt Aneas, and of making ule 
of his ſubjefts, his arms, and authority. This delault of authority 15 natural 
and ordinary among kings that have no heirs, 
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4mala aſſumes a kind of right to diſpoſe of her daughter. She is flronoly 
in the imereſt of her kinſman Turns. She is ſo obſlinately bent upon having 
him tor her ſon-in-law, that ſhe had rather die than change her ;clolution. 
_ This obſtinacy of the woman puts her upon trying a variety of expedients, 


gives her. 


Pg 


The charatier of Turnus is the ſame with that of Achr/les, as far as the 


alteration of the deſign, and the difference of the fable would admit. It is a 


young man, of a furious and vehement temper, and paſſionately in love with 


a princeſs whom a foreign rival would rob him of. His mind 1s deeply ſixt 
upon arms and war, without conſidering whether it be juſt, or whether the 
want of juſtice, and the contrary orders of the gods, make it criminal and 
impious. He ſuffers himſelf at every turn to be tranſported with anger, the 
moſt prevailing of all his paſſions. This is the firlt idea our poet gives of 
him, and which he always keeps up very carefully. He is lels of a foldier 
and more of a general than Aches. But this general in office ſometimes 
forgot himſelf, to act the part of a private ſoldier. Had it not been for this, 
he might have put an end to the war the very ſecond day, when breaking 
into the entrenchments of Zneas, which he belieged, his fury made him neg- 
left to keep the paſlage open for his own men, as he might eaſily have 
done. So far it is, true that anger is his principal character; he was fo full 
of the idea of Aches, and fo animated with the ſame ſpirit; go, ſays he to 
Pandarus, when he killed him, go tell Pian thou haſt met with a ſecond 
Achilles here. The poet makes uſe of thele artifices, to ſhew the reader the 
humour and ruling paſſion of Turnus. Dk 


The character of this hero partakes likewiſe of the injuſtice of Achilles, in 
that, from his own particular quarrel, he raiſes a general war, renders his 


anger pernicious to both parties, and more to his own than to that of the 


enemy: and expoſes many thouſand innocents for his ſingle intereſt. The 
| þlameable part of his character is alſo concealed, as the vices of Achilles, by 
the dazzling luſtre of a wonderful courage. T FA 


Theſe are the moſt ſtriking and the principal perſons in the poem. All 
the under characters, though more ſhghtly touched, are lupporicd with equal 
beauty and juſtneſs. e 
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The piety of Anchiſes, his attention to prodigies, his mildneſs to Achame- 
nid-s; the artful villainy and deliberate deceit of Sꝛnon, the fury of the 
haughty Mez nttus, his impiety and abandoned behaviour; the malice and 
envy of Drances ; the tendernels of Aiſus and Euryalus; the noble ſimpli— 
city of Evander's manners; (more charming than the ſplendors of a modern 
court) the bravery of the heroine Camilla, the loitnels, modeſty, and re— 
lervedneſs of the lovely Lavinia, are all of them painted in the moſt lively 
and natural colours, are ſtrongly contraſted to one another, and are juſt 
draughts of human nature. If there be not that variety of characters in our 
poet as in Homer, yet perhaps it may be urged in our poet's defence, that by 
this very circumſtance our attention is more conſtantly fixed, as it ought to 
be, on the principal figure, Æncas. 1 


Of the EN TIME NT S. 


The ſentiments in an epic poem are the thoughts and behaviour which 
the author aſcribes to the perſon he introduces; and are juſt, when they are 
conformable to the characters of the ſeveral perſons. The ſentiments have 
likewiſe a relation to things as well as perſons, and are then perfect when 
they are adapted to the ſubject. It 1n either of theſe caſes the poet endea- 

vours to argue or explain, to magnify or diminiſh, to raiſe love or hatred, 
pity or terror, or any other paſſion, we ought to conſider, whether the ſenti- 
ments he makes ule of are proper for theſe ends. Homer is cenſured by feve- 
ral critics who cannot reliſh nature and ſimplicity, for his defect as to this 
particular in ſeveral parts of his {ad and Odyſſey; but thoſe who have treated 
this great poet with candour, have attributed this defect to the times in which 
he lived, and which he deſcribed. It was the fault of the age, and not of 
Homer, if there wants that delicacy in fame of his ſentiments, which appears 
in the works of men of a much inferior genius. Virgil has excelled all others 
in the propriety of his ſentiments. All the perſonages he introduces ſpeak, 
according to the duke of Buckingham, 


—— Juft what a man would do in ſuch a caſe. 


But it is not ſufficient for an epic poem to be filled with ſuch thoughts as are 
natural, unleſs it abound alſo with ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil in this parti- 
cular (adds the above-mentioned amiable critic) falls ſhort of Homer. He 
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has not indeed to many thoughts that are low and vulgar, but at the ſame time 


he has not ſo many thoughts that are ſublime and noble. The truth of it is, 


Lege ſeldom riſes into very aſtoniſhing ſentiments, where he is not fired by 
the Tad. H every where charms and pleaſes us by the force of his own 


genius; but jeldom elevates and traniports us where he does not borrow his 


hints from Honies. 


Though this remark is doubtleſs true in general, yet we believe many in- 
ſtances of great ſublimity may be produced, for which our poet has not been 


indebted to his Greck malter. 


Is not the deſcription of the S231, in her prophetic fury, nobly con- 
ceived ?— I. 1 5 5 


A UM virgo poſcere fta 

Tempus dit, Deus, ecce Deus ! cut talta umi, 
Ante fores ſubito non vullus, non color umts, 
Non compte manſere come ; ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tremunt ; majorque vert, 
Nec mortale ſonans RE 


What can affect the imagination more ſtrongly than the idea of Ancas's 
fleet, driven upon an unknown coaſt, and, in the dead of a very dark night, 
hearing the moſt frightful noiſes that could be conceived? 


Noctem ꝛllam kecti Heis immanid monſtra 
Perferimus ; nec que ſonttum det cauſa videmus, 
— Horrifics juxta tonat Ætna unis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad herd nubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilld. 


We muſt add to theſe, that moſt majeſtic figure of Aincas : 


Lætilid exultans, horrendumque in ſonat arms; 

Ouantus Athos, aut quantus Eryx, aut 1þſe coruſcis 
Cum fremit ilicibus quattens, gaudetque nwalt 

Vertzce ſe attollens pater Appenninus ad auras. 
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But above all. we cannot forbear taking notice of Turnuss ſtopping to 


lillen at the diſtort t confufion and diſtraction of the city, when che queen had 
hanged herſelf, &c. 


Attlulit hunc uh cars terroribuls aura 
(ommuxtum lama em. % 6e 1M; hultt QUYCS, 
Conil on ss urls el tiettabile MW MUY, 


And afierwards the de{cription of the fury, which muſt make the moſt in- 
ſenlible tremble to read it. Se 


Alitts In pare, ſubito colon figuram, 
Cu gquondam in bfi aut eulmmibus deſertts, 
Norte fedens, ferum cant emporiuna per umbras. 
Hance verſa in fuctem, Turni fe pefits ad ora, 


 tertque refertque fonans, dypeumgue everberal alis. 


The circumſtance of the bird's l,pping her wings againſt his ſhield 18 


[irangely terrifying. It puts us in mind of a line image in 8 8 


And over them fad Horror with grim hue, 
Did always ſear, beating his on Wings — 


To conclude this ſection, as there are two kinds of ſentiments, the natural 
and the ſublime, which are always to be purſued in an heroic poem, there 
are alſo two kinds of thoughts which are carefully to be avoided. The firſt 
are ſuch as are affected and unnatural; the ſecond ſuch as are mean and vul- 
gar. As for the firſt kind of thoughts, we meet with little or nothing that 
15 like them in %,. He has none of thoſe trifling points and puerilities, that 
are lo often to be met with in Ovid, none of the epigrammatic turns of Lucan, | 
none of thoſe ſwelling ſentiments which are ſo frequent in Status and Claudian, 
none of thoſe mixed embelliſhments of Tafſo. Every thing 1 1s juſt and natu- 
ral. His ſentiments ſhew, that he had a perfect inſight into human nature, 
and that he knew every thing which was the molt proper to affect it: 


Reddere perſona ſcit convenientia CULQue. Hor. 


As to theſecond kind of thoughts, Virgil hath never debaſed the dignity of 


epic poetry, by introducing any ſentiments and images that are mean and 
vulgar. 
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vulgar. All is uniformly majeſtic, He has never fallen into thoughts that 


either are coarſe, or bordering on burleſque; of which the refined and ſuper- 4 
ficial French critics have fo frequently accuſed Homer without making pro- 1 
per allowances for the manners ol thole early ages. The difference between 7 


—0— 


the Grech and Latin port on this occaſion, together with the reaſon of ſuch 
difference, hath been well pointed out by the ingenious author of an inquiry 
into the life and writings of Virgil, fays he, hath been accuſtomed 
to the ſplendor ot a court, the magniſicence of a palace, and the grandeur of 
a royal equipa ge: accordingly his repreſentations of that part of lite are more 
auguſt and flately than /{omers. He has a greater regard to decency, and 
thoſe poliſhed manners which render men ſo much of a piece, and make 
them all reſemble one another in their conduct and behaviour. His ſtate de- 
ſons, and political managements, are finely laid, and carried on much in the 
ſpirit of a courtier. The eternity of a government, the forms of magiſtra- 
ture, and plan of dominion, ideas to which Homer was a [tranger, are familiar 
with the Roman poct. But the Grecian's wiles are plain and natural; either 
ſtratagems of war, or ſuch deſigns in peace, as depend not upon forming a 
party for their execution. He excels in the ſimple inſtructive parts of life, 
the play of the paſſions, the proweſs of bodies, and thoſe ſingle virtues of per- 
ſons and characters, that ariſe from untaught, undiſguiſed nature. And atter- 
wards Even the ſtately Agamemnon (lays he) is not aſhamed to own 
his paſſion. for a captive maid before the whole army. He is beſides, now: 
and then a little covetous, and tortured with fear to ſuch a degree, that his 
teeth chatter and his knees knock againſt each other; he groans and weeps 
and rends his hair, and 1s in ſuch piteous plight, that, if we were not well 
aſſured of his perſonal bravery, we ſhould take him for a downright coward. 
But Lg durſt make no condeſcenſion to nature, nor repreſent the human. 
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frailties in their genuine light. 
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Of the LANGUAGE. 


— 


To crown theſe excellencies, the ſtyle of Ig is remarkable for perſpi- 
cuity and purity, for harmony, for brevity, and ſublimity. 
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As idiomatic ways of ſpeaking gro familiar and mean by the frequent uſe 
of chem in ordinary converſation, {o an epic poet ſhould diligently guard 


againſt falling into obvious phraſes and current expreſſions, which would de- 
No. 28. . baſe 
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baſe and ſink his language to the level of proſe. For this reaſon, he raiſes 
his ſtyle by a judicious uſe of metaphors, by lively and expreſſive epithets, 
or by making ule of the idioms of other tongues; as Vzrg:/, for inſtance, is 
full of the Greek forms of ſpeech which the critics call helleniſms. But how 
many, to avoid the mean and the groveling, fall into the ſtiff, the unnatural, 
and the falſe ſublime. Among the Greeks, lays Mr. Addiſon, Acſchylus, and 
ſometimes Sophocles, were guilty of this fault; among the Lats, Claudian 
and Status, and among our own countrymen, Shakeſpear and Lee. In thete 
authors, the affectation of greatneſs often hurts the perſpicuity of ſtyle; as in 
many others the endeavour after oy e prejudices its greatneſs. 7 
has kept a juſt mean, is clear without being tame, and is lofty without being 
turgid in his expreſſions. 5 
In Virgi we meet with no mixture of diſterent ideas, no metaphors harſh 
and violent, no epithets that claſh with and contradict the nature of their ſub- 
ſtantives; nothing like the A clypeata virorum of Ovid, or the ſhining ruin, 
and graceful terror, and moving iron wood, (tor an army marching with ſpears 
erect) of a better writer than Ovid, but one ſometimes infected with the mo- 
dern love of glittering expreſſions, and fond of the falſe florid. 


With regard to verſification, a reader who hath a juſt muſical ear, and at- 
tentively peruſes twenty lines together in the Æneid, will find and feel more 
true harmony and melodiouſneſs in them, than in the moſt admired airs of a 

Correlli or a Handel. There is no tedious uniformity in Virgi/'s numbers: 
his pauſes in each line are perpetually varied; his elliſions are introduced 
with as good effect as the flats and ſharps in muſic; and above all there is a 
certain majeſty in his lines that approaches as near Homer's verſification as 
the pal rii ſefmonis egeſtas would allow. = N = 


As to thoſe verſes in Virgil, which are an echo to the ſenſe, and which ex- 
preſs by their ſound and flowing, the thing deſcribed, there is no doubt to be 
entertained, but that the poet frequently intended this beauty, though per- 


haps not ſo often as certain chimerical critics imagine. 


Ihere remains to be mentioned Vzyg2!'s diſtinguiſhing beauty and charac- 
teriſtical excellence, his exquiſite and expreſſive brevity. He never inſerts a 
ſyllable in vain. He 1s cloſe and preſt. He gives us more things than 
words. We admire others, ſays a witty writer, for what they ſay; Tut we 
admire Virgil for what he does not ſay. He never exhauſts the ſubject, by 


laying 


* 
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ſaying all upon it that could be ſaid, but leaves ſomething for the mind of 
the reader to diſcover. To him may we jultly apply the fine commendation 
which Pliny gives Tmmanthes, one of the moſt admirable painters of Greece, 
in the xth chap. of the g5th book: Timanths plurinum adfuit ingenii in 
omnibus operibus cus ; mtelligitur enim plus ſemper quam pingitur, Timan- 
thcs diſplayed a great genius in all his pieces, his meaning always is much 
fuller than his expreſſion. 1 
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From this ſhort view of the Æneid it may appear, that the plan of it is 
formed upon pious reſignation and its rewards, as the plan of the [ad is, 
upon anger and it's pernicious effects. Conſequently Ancas 1s a more ami— 
able and virtuous character than Achilles, whom [Tmer never deligned as a 

perfect hero, or as a proper object of imitation, We have purpolely avoid- 
ed entering into any minute compariſon betwixt theſe two great ports, bo- 
cauſe all that can juſtly be ſaid on the ſubject is comprehended in the follow- 

ing excellent words of Mr. Pope. . 


. 
i 


No author or man ever excelled all the world in more than one faculty ; 
and as mer has done this in invention, Vergil has in judgment. Not that 
we are to think Homer wanted judgment becaule Vg, had it in a more 
eminent degree, or that Vr wanted invention becauſe Hmen poſſeſt a 
larger ſhare of it: each of thele great authors had more of both than perhaps 
any man beſides, and are only ſaid to have leſs in compariſon with one ano- 
ther. Homer was the greater genius, Lg the better artiſt. In one we molt 
admire the man, 1n the other the work. —_ 


We ſhall now lay before the reader a few general remarks on the Æneid, 
which could not well be introduced in the compaſs of the foregoing notes. 
Judgment being generally and juſtly reckoned our author's chief excellence 

and characteriſtic, we have placed together, in one vic, the following nine 
inſtances of this his predominant qualification. 


I. 


— 


In order to make the narration intereſting, to keep the mind warm, and the 
attention alive, it is eſtcemed a great beauty in the epopœia, to break through 
the orderly and regular ſucceſſion of time, and to ſet out in the very midſt 
of the ſtory, nay, to commence the action as near the cataſtrophe as poſſible. 
Thus in the Ody/ey the gods order Mercury to go to the iſle of Ogyg:a, where 

h Uliſes 
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Hes was detained by Calyb/o. He was to charge that goddeſs to give the 
hero leave to depart, and to furniſh him with every thing that was neceflary 
for his voyage to Ithaca. The reader imagines, therelore, the poem will end 
within the compals of a few verſes, But Ig approaches ſtill nearer to a 
concluſion. The very firſt time we ſee his hero, he hath already left Sicily, 
13 upon his voyage to, nay IS almoſt arrived in, {taly. Ihe ſecond part of 
the poem, begins too in the lame judicious manner. Ames, arriving at the 

country which the fates had promiſed him, finds every thing well Apoll 
for his reception and ſettlement. The king offers him his daughter, the 
ſole heireßß to his crown, in marriage. Who. would imagine then, but that 
this hero had accompliſhed his delign, and the poem was at an end? But a 
form calts him on the coalt of Car/lage, which accident furniſhes the poct 
with matter for his firſt part. And the jealouſy and rivalſhip of Turnus, 
who claims a prior right to Lavinia, affords ſubject matter for the laſt ſix 
books. I, therefore, hath begun his poem in ſuch a manner, that when. 
once his hero hath made his appearance, he never ceaſes acting till the end 
of it. The hero himſelf relates all that pafled before, and that too in one 
fneech, artfully introduced on a moſt probable occahon. And this recital is 
fo well placed, that the things. related 1a it precede immediately, and without. 
any interruption, thoſe which the poet afterwards relates in his own perſon. 
How different, and how abturd, hath been the conduct of Status, who, at his 
firſt ſetting out, aſks his muſe at what period of time he ſhould begin his 
 Thebard, and ſeems to doubt whether it ſhould not be ab ovo Leda? And 
equally blameable is Nonnzs, who begins even with the birth of Bacchus, and: 
proceeds regularly through his adventures. and victories to his aþothedfac. 
Theſe injudicious poets ſeem never to have thought of the important advice 

of Horace: 2 „ = 


Semper ad eventum feſlinat; & in medias Yes 
Non ſecus ac nvlas, auditorem rabbit. 


But our great countryman was fo convinced of its juſtneſs, that he opens his 
incomparable Paradiſe Loſt with a ſcene of the devils already fallen into the 
infernal regions, and defers the account and reaſon of their fall for Raphael to 
relate in the fixth book, 8 


II. 
Vireilis equally commendable for his judgment in conducting the eprſodes 


with which he has adorned his POem. Bofſu obſerves, that three circum- 
1 5 . {tances. 
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ſtan ces are neceſſary to the right information of an epiſode. The one is, to 
make uſe of no epiſode, but what ariſes from the very platform and founda- 
tion of the action, and is, as it were, a natural member of this body. The 
ſecond is, exactly to unite theſe epiſodes, and theſe members, with one ano- 
ther. And the third, never to ſiniſh any epilode ſo completely as that it may 
leem to be an entire action, taken by itſelf; but to let each epiſode ſtill appear 
in it's own particular nature, as the members only of a body, and as a part, 
of itſelf, not complete. The reader, no doubt, has perceived, that I/, hath. 
oblerved theſe rules exactly, in his picture of the burning of Troy, in the 
affair with Dido, the games, Nz/us, and Euryalus, &c. all which are drawn 
from the very eſſence of the main fable, and are naturally connected with it. 
But 1n the 1h-buid what part of the ſubject is either the cauſe, or the effect; 
of the maſlacre at L:mnos, or of any of the adventures of 7% Happy was 
the author of the /had, whoſe {tory was naturally lo full of matter, that it 
required not the leaſt addition, or recourſe to any epilode whatever: for thoſe 
ſhort fables inſerted in it can [ſcarcely be called ſo. We cannot forbear ob- 
ſerving, how vicious an epiſode Taf/o hath given us in the fecond hook of 
his 3 Liberata, in the entertaining ſtory of So hν⁰οjjò and Olindo ; he 
hath adorned this impertinent and uſeleſs epiſode, with a great deal of true 
poetry, mixed indeed, as his generally is, with many far. fetched and trifling con- 
ceits and witticiſms. One is apt at firſt to imagine, that this virtuous heroine, 
and her lover, are deſigned to be capital characters in the poem. But how 
great is the reader's mortification and ſurprize, to find they have no manner 
of concern with the principal action, and never to ſee them afterwards? 
Surely, after we are ſo much mtereſted for any character, we naturally ex- 
ect, that notwitſtanding we loſe ſight of it for ſome time, yet chat (like the 
river Aret/uſa) it will again appear in the courſe of the poem. The enifode 
of Agramanie and Mas ſiſa in Arioſlo, is allo a very illi judged one: yet we 
muſt acknowledge, that he hath made ſome amends for this defect. hv his 
beautiful and pathetic tale of the two friends Medoro and Cloridany. i the 
eighteenth canto of the Orlando Furtoſo, which is indeed an artful and vact 
copy of the Ni/us and Euryalus of Virgil; yet the author hath added home 
original beauties to it, and in particular hath aſſigned a more intereſting mo- 
tive for this midnight excurſion, than what we find in V, for Medoro and 
Claridano venture into the field of battle to find out, among the heaps of 
ſlain, the body of their lord. This perhaps is one of the molt excellent paſ- 
ſages in this very wild and romantic author. An ingemous Florentine made * 
a juſt and happy compariſon when he ſaid, that the two poems of Taſſo and 
Arioſto are like two gardens, the one of cucumbers, the other of melons; 
in the one you ſhall find few bad; but the beſt are not a very good fruit; in 
-Ne. 28, 5 Z A _ the 
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the other, much the greater part are good for nothing, but thoſe that are 
good are excellent. 


III. 


_ Firgil never loſes ſight of his hero a moment ; every incident, nay, every 
line in his poem, tends to aggrandize and to exalt Anecas; we are intereſted 
for him alone; he engroſſes all our attention and concern; he is placed like 
an exquiſite ſtatue in a well-diſpoled garden; which way foever you walk, 
you are ſure to meet with a full proſpect of it in every avenue. And here 
again, as Rapin juſtly obſerves, 14/0 hath committed a glaring miſtake; who 
makes Rinaldo perform all the moſt difficult and ſhining actions in the Jeru- 
alem. lt is he that kills Adraftus, Trſaphernes, Solyman, and all the princi- 
al leaders of the enemy; it is he that diſſolves the charms of the nd 
Brel which Tafſo had copied from Lucan ; the molt important epiſodes are 
reſerved for him; nothing remarkable is tranſacted in his abſence; he alone 
is deſtined to make the moſt ſtriking ee and Godfrey, who is called 
the hero of the piece, executes no one thing worthy notice. ſt is in vain that 
Tafjo endeavours to excuſe this palpable fault, by ſaying the whole is an al- 
legory: “ ſurely this is only juſtifying one chimera by another. Homer, with 
1 7 better 
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The amiable Fenelon hath introduced Taſſs ſpeaking thus to Virgil : Imitation be- 
ing ſervile and mean, I thought I was obliged to free myſelf from that ſubjection, and 
that there were more ways than one to aſcend Parnaſſus. I eſteemed poetry a ſport of 
wit, whoſe principal end was to pleaſe and ſurpriſe the readers with wonderful events ; 
and that no long time was neceſſary to produce theſe effects, but to follow the ideas of a 
ſprightly fancy, without reſpect to thoſe rules the ancients have left us for the epopœia: 1 
believed theſe precepts had no other foundation, but the caprice of the perſons who 
made them ; and that I might lawtully make new, by leaving a model of my own in- 
vention, which pleaſed all my countrymen, and ſtill charms the greateſt part of the mo- 
derns. You were miſtaken, anſwered Virgil, when you fancied, that they who made 
rules for epic poetry, founded them only upon the caprice of their own opinions. Ari/- 
totle formed them upon the excellent works of the divine Homer, who received them 
from the dictates of Apollo, and the muſes themſelves. They are all ſo judicious and 
well-invented, that people of juſt taſte are never pleaſed without them, becauſe they are 
founded upon that alone which can or ought to pleaſe. Poetry became not perfect be- 
fore it was reduced to an art, which has certain rules, as well as painting, ſculpture, 
and architecture; whoever neglects theſe precepts, will make monſters in poetry: as a 
painter or ſculptor would do, who inſtead of repreſenting a man with that due propor- 
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better judgment, and a very dilterent taſte, makes Achilles, the hero of the 
{itad, the foul of it allo: he pervades and animates the whole poem: 


Agitat molem & mag no ſe corpore miſcet —— 


but (adds Raprn, with his uſual diſlike to the venerable father of poetry) it 
is true that Homer ſometimes leaves his hero at too great a diſtance, and 


| ſeems ſometimes totally to forget him. Legi never falls into this miſtake; 
AEncas is perpetually the principal figure in the piece. . 


IV. 


uch is the purity and juſtneſs of Virgil taſte, that he never wantonly in- 
dulges his imagination in launching out into any uſeleſs and improper deſ- 
criptions. He well knew, that nothing could be more abſurd to true judges, 
than for the action of an epic 8 to ſtand ſtill, while the author was amuſ- 
ing himſelf in giving florid pictures and images, inſtead of haſting forward to 
his cataſtrophe. Hence we find, that there is not one deſcription in the 
ned, but what is abſolutely neceſſary, and 1s fo placed, as to carry on the 
main buſineſs and intent of the poem, and moreover, is made in as few words 
as poſſible. The * of Carthage, with which Vigil opens his poem, 
is contained in ſix verſes. He acquaints us, that this city is ſeated over- 
againſt Italy, facing the very mouth of the Tiber; that it is powerful in war; 
and that Juno deſigned to make it the feat of univerſal monarchy : this is the 
cauſe of the anger of this deity; and as it conſtitutes the plot of the poem, 
it was highly neceſlary to let the reader know thele circumſtances, 8 
e „ : One 
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tion nature has fixed to each part of the body, and diſpoſing them all in their proper 
places, ſhould make an ill proportioned figure, draw the arms where the thighs ſhould 
be, and delineate a head inſtead of a belly. You plainly perceive, added Virgil, he 
who ſhould fancy this the picture of a man, as much as that which is exactly copied 
after nature, would be ſtrangely miſtaken. Now poetry is only another kind of painting, 
which ſpeaks, embelliſhes, nd inlarges the objects, without disfiguring of them. Some- 


times ſhe repreſents things inanimate ; but, inſtead of making them monſters, ſhe dreſſes 
them in more agreeable and perfect forms than they really poſſeſs; always rejecting 
mean ideas; and never ſullies her works, as you have done with your dreadtul deſcrip- 
tions of extravagant figures, which are ſufficient to deter people from reading your 


poem. 


Battle between the ancients and moderns, p. 200. 
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One could not have imagined how Holus could reitrain and let looſe the 
winds, if one had not been informed, that they are incloſed in caverns. The 
poet therefore ſpends twelve verſes on this ſubject, | 


The ſhips of neas, ſo roughly handled by a tempeſt, and at a ſeaſon when 
the ſeas were liable to frequent and unforeſeen ſtorms, had need of an har- 
bour that was intirely free on this danger, and that was ſafe and ſtill; and 
| fince it was in an unknown country, it was requiſite, that this haven ſhould 
be ſituated in a private and ſecret place. This is what Virge! deſcribes in 
eleven verſes. : 


The deſcription. of the Trojans being hard at work, and eager to leave 
Carthage (An. 4.) is hkewile very artfully managed. On one hand, it ſhews 
the good effect the preſence of a lord and maſter has over theſe labourers ; | 
on the other, the poet paints this their eagerneſs and attention, not ſo much 
to the reader's as to Dido's view: ſhe there ſaw the preparative to her death, 
and every blow the axe and hammer ſtruck, were like the ſtabs of a dagger 
that had pierced her heart. Can any thing be more moving than the inge- 
nious application Vg himſelf makes of this deſcription, by which he plainly 


Points out his intention in making it? 


Outs t1ht nunc, Dido, cernentt talta, ſenſus ? 
Ouoſue dabas gemitus, cum litora fervere late 
Proſpiceres arce ex ſumma — 


If in the middle of a great action any thing is deſcribed, that ſeems to inter- 
rupt and diſtract the reader's mind; it is requiſite, that the effect of theſe deſ- 
criptions be ſuch as may carry along with them their neceſſity, and their rea- 
ſonableneſs; and that, by this means, they may be embodied, if we may fo 
| ſpeak, in the main action. We have one inſtance of this in the battle of the 
_ eleventh book of the Aneid, where the poet ſtops ſhort, and runs out into ſo 
minute a deſcription of the arms and dreſs of Chloreus, An. xi. v. 768, to 
v. 782. n readers might perhaps have been diſguſted at this beaut 
ſo carefully deſcribed in the very heat of the battle, if the poet had only done 
it for their ſakes. But the caſe is this: Camilla is charmed with theſe glitter- 
ing accoutrements; the defire of them coſts her her life, gives the victory to 
the Trgans, and at once breaks all the meaſures Turnus had taken againſt 
Ancas. Thele are ſuch deſcriptions as are judiciouſly introduced, and ma- 
naged with diſcretion, They are not made for their own ſakes only; they 
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are not mere ornaments, and introduced to ſhew the poet's talent of ſaying fine 
things. Seneca is far from obſcrving this temperance and refervedneſs. If 
he has any recital to make, though ever ſo melancholy and pitiable, he be- 
gins it with ſuch deſcriptions as are not only ulele[s, but ridiculous. Creon 
has a ſtory to relate to (fdþus, pregnant with all the circumſtances of hor- 
ror that can be conceived. Ile is mireated, he is threatened, and, after great 
ſigus of grief, for being forced to utter ſo terrible a tale, he begins his nar- 
ration with a deſcription of a grove, which Qdpus knew perfectly well, and 
frequently faw. But luppole he had never leen it, was he then at leiſure 
(agitated as his mind was with fear and anx1ety) to be told, that this grove 
was full of cypreſs trees, oaks, laurels, myrtics alders, and pines? that the 
cyprels-trees are always green; that the laurel trees bear bitter berries ; that 
the alder-trees were proper to build ſhips, which ride on the wide ocean; 
that the oaks of this grove had their branches diſtorted and eat up with age ; 
that time had gnawed the bark off this, that the roots of that could no lon- 
ger ſupport it; and that it would iumble down, were it not propped up by the 

trunk of another tree? The whole 15 too long. and too affectedly unnatural, 
to be tranſcribed; but the reader may lee u in the third act of Sen cd's di- 
Pils, beginning at v. 520. In ihort, the management of deſcriptions, and how 
to introduce them with propriety, is ſo difficult and artful a taſk, that even 
Homer himſelf is thought ſometimes to have erred in this particular; as, for 
inſtance, in the fifth book of the had, v. 722, where he ſpends ſeveral lines 
in minutely deſcribing the fine chariot of Juno, at a time when the reader ex- 


pected to be hurried inſtantly into the thickeſt of the battle: 


For why ſhould Homer dech the gorgeous car, 
When our ratsd fouls are eager jor the war? 
Or dwell on evry wheel, when, loud alarms, 

And Mars in thunder calls the hoſts to arms? 0 
15 Pitt's Vida, b. II. 


Two of the longeſt deſcriptions in Vg (except that of Fame) are of the ſer- 
pents in the ſecond book, that deſtroy Laocoon; and of the ghoſt of Hector 
that appears to Aneas, to iniorm him of the treachery of Simon, and of the 


inevitable deſtruction of Troy, whole gods he commits to lus care, and bids 


him immediately ſet out in ſearch of the empire the fates had deſigned for 
him. The reader at one view ſees the neccility and importance of both 


theſe deſcriptions, eſpecially the laſt, in which he muſt equally admire the 
| pathos, and the propriety. Mzton had been unpardonable, if he had indul- 
ged his luxuriant fancy in deſcribing the ſerpent in ſo many lines, and in ſuch 
No. 28. „ gaudy 
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gaudy colours, as he has ſpent upon it, 6. 9, if this ſerpent had not been the 
inſtrument of that temptation on which the whole action of his poem turns. 
The palace of .1/cina m Arzg//o, that of Armada in 14%, and the bower of 
Bli/\ in Spenſer (maniteltly copied from them both) take up too much room 
in their reſpective places, are injudiciouſly introduced, are of little lervice to 
the fable, and read more like the flowery and fairy deſcriptions of the eryſtel 
and diamond palaces in the Aratran Nights Entertarnments, or Don Pel'ranis 
ol Greece, than of objects that ought to be admitted into an epic poem, The 
ſame we think may be ſaid of M. de Voltarres delcription of the temple of 
love in his len iade. If theſe poems contained nothing more ſolid and judi- 
cious, and more worthy a wile man's perulal, they ought all, with the ro- 
mamces that turned Don Quzixote's head, to be delivered over (as Cervantes 
favs) af braco ſeglar del ama, to the ſecular arm of the houlckeeper, to be 
burnt. . Os 


V. 


Innumerable are the little ſtrokes of nature and character in Legi. of 
which, the following inſtances may be given, and than which, nothing more 
demonſtrates a poet's judgment, and penetration into the human Heart. The 
tenderneſs and piety of ;Encas breaks out on every occalion; he pities and 
bewails Amycrs, Gyas, and Orontes, whom he imagined to be loſt in the ſtorm: 
b. 2. 222, he is put in mind of his own tather's danger by ſeeing the death of 
old Pram, b. 2. he himſelf carries this aged parent through the flames and 
tumult of the city; he endeavours to find Ins Creuſa, whom he had unfortu- 
nately loſt, by venturing back into the city, though the enemy then fully poſ- 
ſeſled it; and does not give over ſearching farther till her apparition warns 
him to retreat. He looks back to the walls of Carthage, when he was obliged 
by order of the gods to forſake Dido, with the utmoſt forrow and regret ; 
elpecially when he ſaw the reflection of the flames of Dzdo's funeral fire; 


* Man veſhiciens, que jam infelicis Eltſe 
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* This image always puts us in mind of that very fine one in the book of Genz/s, 
chap. 19. And Abraham looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and towards all the land 
of the plain; and beheld, and lo! the ſmoke of the country went up as the ſmol.e of a 
furnace. | = 
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When he meets this unhappy queen in the ſhades below, he accolts her in 
the tendereſt manner imaginable; 
Was 7 the unhappy cauſe of your acath ! 


Funeris, hu! tht cauſa fu! 


I ſwear by all the powers both of heaven and hell, that I left vour kingdom 


witi the deepeſt reluctance and regret. But the very fame gods that have 


commanded me to viſit (as you ſee) thele ditmal internal regions, laid on me 


their ſtrict injunctions to forſake Carthage, and drove me out of your Kking- 


dom. So that Aneas gives her the moſt indiſputable proof, even ocular 
demonſtration, of his perfect obedicnce to the will of heaven, the only mo- 
tive that could have induced him to leave her. He adds very movingly, 


when he perceived ſhe was going away, and would not ſtop to hear his 


defence: 


Szſte gradum, teque aſpedtu ne ſublrahe noſtro. 
Oucm fſugts? extremum fato quod te alloguor hoc eff. 


Again: A/ olle ſays, the manner of each perſonage ſhould be ſuitable to the 
ſex, age, birth, education, and other circumſtances, which uſually diſtinguiſh. 
and characterize one man from another. Thus the women Lg intro- 


duces ; the boys, as /ulus; the youths, as Turnus, Niſus, and Euryazus; the 
grown men, as Mneſlheus, and Athates; the old ones, as Anchiſes and Priam ; 


are each of them ſtrongly marked and diverſified from each other by the 


circumſtances above mentioned. At leaſt they are more ſtrongly marked in 
our poet than in any that preceded him, or have followed him, Homer and 
Shakeſpear only excepted, who have drawn more various and more true cha- 
raters than perhaps any writers whatever, 


gil hath likewiſe ſoftened and civilized Homer's gods, and made them 
act with great dignity and decorum. A ſtrong inſtance of this art may be 
ſeen in the tenth book, where uno and Venus are circumſtantially talkative 
in their ſpeeches, while heiter ſpeaks with a majeſtic brevity, 1 


VI. 
It hath been obſerved in the foregoing notes, that the deſign of the 


epopcœia being to inſtruct by examples, and not by downright moralities, 
Py Joy” | lentences 
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ſentences or reflections ſhould be ſeldom introduced. It may be here added, 
that Lig s judgment is great in the art of diſiguiſing ſentences, and taking 
away from them their dogmatical air. 

Boſſiu ſpeaks of this proceeding in the following manner. Seneca very 
frequently, in his ly LS where the moral ſhould be lels apparent than in 
the epopœia, utters his thoughts morally and ſententioully ; and Lig, on 
the other hand, in the epic poem, and in places that are deſigned for mora- 
lity, conceals his ſentences under figures, and particular applications. For 
inſtance : if any thing lays us under an obligation of embracing virtue, and 
abandoning vice, it is doubtleſs this maxim; v1z. That the higiieſt and beſt 
recompence of a good attion flows from virtue itſelf, and the good habits we 
contract by our good actions; as that, on the contrary, vicious actions im- 
print on us the love of vice, and the habits of committing them, which ſome- 
times lead us into a kind of fatal neceſſity. Again, the habits take ſuch deep 
root in us, that death itſelf does not make us relinquiſh them: we preſerve 
to eternity the affections and inclinations which we have contracted in our 

life-time, and with which we die. So that thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to 
leave this world with their vicious inclinations about them, are afflicted with 
unſpeakable torments, when they come to lee the detormity of thole vices 
which they cannot diveſt themſelves of, and the beauty of juſtice and virtue, 
from which they are baniſhed for ever. Ig teaches us all this in ſeveral 
ſentences, that he diſguiſes after a moſt admirable manner. | 


The firſt is: that the manners and the habits are the belt rewards of good 
actions. He tempers this excellent precept with ſo much tenderneſs, that it 
is hard to ſay, whether in this paſſage he makes uſe of the profitable, or the 
pleaſant. A young nobleman, Euryalus, the molt amiable. and the moſt be- 
loved of all the Trojans, meets with an important occaſion of ſerving his 
prince, to which nothing but his own virtue obliges him: he embraces the 
opportunity with all earneſtneſs, and 18 going to expoſe himſelf to a death, 
that perhaps might be the heart- breaking of his mother. She loved this ſon 
ſo paſſionately, that ſhe was the only woman that followed him into Tah, 
without fearing the dangers, and the fatigues, which kept all the reſt behind 

at Sicily. Euryalus, that loved his mother ſo early: dares not take his leave 
of her, becauſe he could not ſuſtain the tenderneſs of her tears. He there- 
fore recommends her to young Aſcantius. Aſcantus receives her into his 
protection: and on both ſides they expreſs all the paſſion, which a great poet 
wes able to inſpire them with, It is in the midſt of theſe paſſions, that a 
grave 
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grave old man, with tears in his eyes, embraces Furyalus, and his dear friend 
Niſus ; prays for their ſucceſs ; and, for a reward of fo much virtue, promiles 
them ſuch an one as we have been diſcourſing of. ” 


The ſecond ſentence is this: that when we die, we carry along with us the 
habits we have contracted upon earth. The poet makes mention of the 


troubleſome and tormenting habits, when he deſcribes thoſe lovers whom 
Aneas meets with, labouring under the ſame miſeries they felt before their 


death. And he ſays as much concerning the pleaſant inclinations, when in 
the Kly/ian fields Aneas meets with heroes that had the ſame diverſions there, 


which they enjoyed in this life. 
VII, 


Tt was intended to give many inſtances of Hh os judgment in beautifying, 


and as 1t were making his own by his manner of working them up, the many 


allages he has borrowed from Homer, the Greek tragedics, and Ennius. and 


Tucretius. But on reading Mr. Hurd's ingenious Diſcousſe on Poetical 1m1- 


tation, one begins to doubt, whether in reality he has borrowed at all, and 


| whether one does not uſually, in this caſe, millake neceſſary reſemblances 
for thefts. The author ſeems to think with Bruycre, that we are come into 
the world too late to produce any thing new and original; but his own per- 
formance 1s an admirable example to the contrary. e | 


VIII. 


The exact propriety of Is thoughts ought to be particularly regarded. 
We find in him no points and turns, no witticiſms and conceits, which are 
utterly inconſiſtent with the dignity of epic poetry, and pleaſe only thoſe ſu- 
perficial readers, who cannot reliſh a uſt fimplicity., What D.do lays to 
Fneas in her laſt ſpeech to him, is the voice of nature and paſſion. But 


how egregiouſly Taf/o trifles, when Armida, in the ſame fituation, addreſſes 


Rinaldo! 


— O tu che porte 
Parte leco di me, parte ne last, 
O hrendi Huna, o rendt Lattra, 0 morte 


Da inſieme ad am0b1 


Canto xvi. 40 Sta. 
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« C thou who carrieſt one part of me away with thee, and leaveſt the other, 
either take the one, or reſtore the other, or give death to both of them at 
once. 


By fo frequently comparing the chaſte manner of Lg, with the vicious 
and falſe one of the Italian writers, it has been our deſign to give our younger 
readers eſpecially, a diſguſt to ſuch unnatural and florid ſentiments, and jn- 
ſpire them with a love of that greateſt beauty in writing, ſimplicity. We 
would therefore recommend to them the following paſſage; which, conſider- 
ins the exquilite taſte and genius of it's author, merits a more particular 
attention than any words of our own can demand. It 1s the amiable Fenelon, 
who thus writes to Fontenelle, as ſecretary of the French academy, p. 324. 


IIt is natural (ſays he) for the moderns who excel in elegance, and in- 
genious turns, to ery that they have ſurpaſſed the ancients, whoſe chief ex- 
cellence is a natural ſimplicity. But I muſt beg leave here to propoſe a ſort 
of apologue. The inventors of the Gothic kind of architecture (which is ſaid 
to have come from the Arabrans) fancied, no doubt, that they had outdone 
the Greek architects. A Execian ſtructure has nothing in it that is merely 
ornamental. The parts that are neceſſary to ſupport, or to cover it, as the 
pillars, and the cornice, become ornaments only by their beautiful propor- 
tion. Every thing is ſimple, exact, and uſeful. We ſee nothing in it either 
bold or fanciful, that can impoſe on the ſight. The proportions are ſo juſt, 
that nothing ſeems very noble, though the whole really be ſo. Every thing 
18 deſigned to ſatisfy true reaſon. On the contrary, the Gothic architect, 
upon very ſlender pillars, raiſes up a vaſt roof into the clouds. One would 
fancy it were going to tumble, though it ſtands many ages. It is all full of 
windows, roſes, and little knacks. The ſtones ſeem to be pinked and cut out 
like paper-baubles. Every thing looks gay and light; as it were hanging in 
the air. Was it not natural now for the firſt Gothic architects, to imagine, 
that, by their vain refinement, they had outdone the Greek ſimplicity? Now 
only change the names, and put poets and orators inſtead of architects: Lucan 
muſt naturally fancy he was a greater poet than Vegi. Seneca, the tragedian, 
muſt imagine he was brighter than Sophocles. Taſſo perhaps hoped he ſhould 
excel Hegi and Homer. If theſe authors thought ſo, they were much de- 
ceived. And the moſt excellent modern authors {hould beware of the like 
miſtake,” „ e e 
2 
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Laſtly, the art of Lig is never ſo powerfully felt, as when he attempts i 

to move the paſſions, eſpecially the more tender ones. The pathetic 1 
was the grand, diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of his genius and temper, | 10 
And this perhaps 1s the reaſon why Aucas is painted of fo ſoft and com- 9 
paſſionate a turn of mind. Our poet began lo early as in his Eclogues HK 
| (fee the ſecond and tenth) to lee hrs ſong in tears. And the ſtory of Orpheus ol 


is excelled by nothing but that of Dido, of Nys and Euryalus and his mo- 
ther, the mournlul picture of 7roy, the lamentations of Evander, and the diſ- 
treſſes of Lalinus, Julurna, and [urnus. Ouiniilian has exactly drawn Vir- 
g's character under that of Eurzprdes: In affectibus cum omnibus mirus, tum 
ws qui miſeratione conſtant, facile precpuus, lib. x. c. 1. It lay in his power 
alone, to have enriched the Roman poely with what 1t ſo greatly wanted, 
and what is perhaps a more uſeful work than even an epic poem itſelf, 4 


 perfett tragedy. 
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PIDACTIC POETRY 


IHE ancients have left us no rules or obſervations concerning this 
ſpecies of poetry. Ar:/totle, chielly intent on giving Jaws to dramatic 
writers, adviſes the true poet to diſappear as much as poſſible, to write only 
in dialogue, and never to ſpeak in his own perſon; becauſe, ſays he, it ma 
be laid down as a general rule, in this art, that when the poet ſpeaks in his 
own perſon, he is no longer an imitator. In conformity to this opinion, 
Ca/leluetro, the learned Italian commentator on Ar:/totle's poetics, has declar- 
ed, that if Lig had written nothing but the Georg:cs, he ought not to have 
been enrolled among the number of the poets. For, ſays he, p. 29, phyſio- 
logy can never be the ſubject of poetry, which was invented not to inſtru, 
but barely to amuſe and entertain the groſs minds of the ignorant multitude. 
And what was the general opinion of the ancients on this ſubject, may be 
_ ealily known from that ſtory of Socrates, related in the Pyadon of Plato: who 
being admoniſhed in a dream to apply himſelf to muſic, began to compoſe an 
| hymn to Apollo, whole feaſt was then celebrating. But upon afterwards re- 
flecting, that a perſon who would be a true poet, muſt make fables (muſt 
create) and not write mere diſcourſes in metre; he at once took a common 
fable from A£/op, not having any inventive faculty himſelf. And it is obſer- 
vable, that Plutarch, after quoting this ſtory of Socrates, excludes Empedocles, 
Parmenides, Nicander, and Theognas, out of the number of legitimate poets ; 
| becauſe, adds he, we know there may be ſacrifices without * and dancing, 
but there can be no true poetry without fiction and fables. This ſevere re- 
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mark, which ſeems not to be founded on nature and truth, would effectually 
exciude all didactic and deſcriptive poctry, Surely the poet is an imitator, 
when he paints any object of univerſal nature, animate or inanimate, whether 
he ſpeaks in his own perſon, or introduces ſpeakers; though indeed imitations 
of the latter ſpecies have not the ſame dignity or utility with thole of human 
manners, paſſions, and characters. 


Io render jnſtruction amiable, to ſoften the ſeverity of ſcience, and to give 
virtue and knowledge a captivating and engaging air, is the great privilege of 
the didactic mule; it is ſhe, who e 
: | | | . 


= preſpergens ante Viat = 
Cuncla coloribus egregis, et odoribus opplet, 
5 LUCRETIUS. 


Profeſſed teaching is highly diſagreeable to the natural pride of man, as it 
implies a ſuperiority of underſtanding over the perſon inſtructed. That pre- 


cepts may gain an ealy admiſſion into the heart, it is neceſſary to deliver 


them in a concealed indirect manner, diveſted of all pretenſions to a larger 
thare of reaſon, and of all dogmatical ſtiſlneſs. A man who perules any 
1yſtem, written in this modeſt unaſſuming method, and adorned moreover 
with ſtriking images and harmonious numbers, learns faſter, and retains 
with pleaſure what is ſo learnt: 


—— diſctt citius, meminitque libentius. Hor. 


As material objects are the moſt ſuſceptible of poetical ornaments, ſo per- 
| haps, the various employments, buſineſſes, and amuſements of life, together 
with the elegant arts and ſciences, are more proper ſubjects for didactic 
poetry, than ſuch as are purely ſpeculative and metaphyſical. Abſtracted 
ideas admit but of few embelliſhments. All parts of natural philoſophy in 
particular, as being converſant about ſenſible images, ſcem the beſt calcu- 
lated to ſhine in this way of writing; 5 


A Clique vas et ſidera monſt rent, 
Defectus ſolis varios, lunæque labores: 
Unde tremor terris, qua vi maria, alta tumeſcant. 
Obyicibus ruptis rurſuſque in ſerþſa reſident : 
Ourd tantum oceano fproperent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hybernt, vel que tardis mora noctibus objtet, 
No. 29. FE, 0. We 
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We have ſome elegant but ſhort ſpecimens of this fort in the Mu/t Angli- 
cane; ſuch are the poems on a barometer, on the circulation of the blood, 
and on Dr. Hales's vegetable ſtatics. 


In making choice of a proper ſubject, regard ſhould be had, to fix, if poſ- 
ble, upon one of an important and univerſal nature; and which may deeply 
intereſt all mankind. Such is Dr. Armſtrong's poem on the art of preſerv- 
ing health. And after this intereſting ſubject 1s choſen, only ſuch rules re- 
lating to i: {hould be ſelected, as will bear to be delivered gracefully; and to 
be enlivened with poetical imagery. It is not required or expected of a 

poet, to enter into a minute detail of dry precepts, but to ſingle out thoſe pre- 
cepts that will entertain as well as inſtrutt his reader: 
er QUE 
Deſperat traclata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit. 


There are ſeveral ways of conveying the ſame truth to the mind of man; 
and to chuſe the pleaſanteſt of theſe ways, is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes 
poetry from proſe, and makes Virgi/'s rules of huſbandry pleaſanter to read 
than Varro's. Where the proſe writer tells us plainly what ought to be done, 
the poet often conceals the precept in the deſcription, and repreſents his 
countryman performing the action in which he would inſtrutt his reader. 
Where the one Jets out as fully and diſtinctly as he can, all the parts of the 
truth which he would communicate to us, the other ſingles out the moſt 
pleaſing circumſtance of this truth, and ſo conveys the whole in a more di- 
verting manner to the underſtanding. 
The delicate addreſs of Vigil in this particular is worthy our attention; 
ok which the following inſtances may be given. Inſtead of telling his huſ- 
bandman plainly, that his crops will fail by bad management, he ſays, 


Heu magnum alterius fruſtra ſpectabis acervum, 


Concufſaque famen in ſyluts ſolabere quercu. 


Inſtead of ſaying, that elms by engrafting have borne acorns, he ſpeaks of chat 
operation in this lively manner: e 125 


H Glandemgue ſues fregere ſub ulmis. = 
8 „„ Inſtead 
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Inſtead of informing us that the farmers oſten root up an old foreſt, he ſpeaks 
ol this proceeding with the following pictureſque circumſtances : 


Antiquaſque domos avium cum ſtirpibus imis 
Eruit, ue altum nidis petiere velictis. 


He does not call the plane a large tree, but ſays, 


Famque miniſtrantem platanum potantibus umbrams- 
And inſtead of ordering the farmer to water his grounds, what a landſcape 
does he preſent us with! 


Ecce, ſupercilto clivoſi tramitis undam 
Elicit : illa cadens raucum per læuia murmur 
Sad ciet, ſcatebriſque arentia temperat arva . 


After this manner ſhould the didactic poet raiſe and enliven every precept 
he gives; he ſhould deſcribe things by their effects; and ſpeak of them as 
already done, inſtead of regularly ordering the manner in which they ſhould 
be done; and throw in circumſtances and adjuncts, that may forcibly ſtrike 
the imagination, and embelliſh and conceal the dryneſs of the ſubjeR. 55 


But although the poet delivers his precepts in the moſt artful manner ima- 
ginable, and renders them as palatable as poſſible, yet the reader will ſoon 
be diſguſted with a continued ſeries of inſtruction, if his mind be not relieved 
at proper intervals by plealing digreſſions of various kinds, naturally ariſing 
from the main ſubject, and cloſely connected with it. If Vgl had confined 
himſelf merely to agriculture, and had never inſerted in his poem the pro- 
digies that attended the death of Julius (æſar, the praiſes of Italy, the 
chariot-race, the Scy!/zan winter-piece, the happineſs of a country life, the 
loves of the beaſts, and the PR etic deſcription of the plague among the 
cattle; his G.org:cs, though abounding in moſt uſeful rules, delivered with 
dignity and grace united, would never have been the delight and admiration 
of his own, and all ſucceeding ages. His art 1s no where more remarkable 
than in thoſe paſſages, where, after ſeeming to have left his ſubject and his 
huſbandmen, he {uddenly returns to them, and connects all he has been ſay- 


ing, though he appears to have wandered far from his purpoſe, by adding 


ſome rural circumſtance with great addreſs. Thus, after laying the world 


was diſtracted with many wars, he inſtantly adds, 
— Non 
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Non ullus, aratro 
Diguus Hoc | 


% 


_ ———7/us Maro's me, 
Thrice ſacred muſe ! commodious Þrecepts gives, 
Inſtruftve lo the ſwans ; not only bent 
On what is gain, ſom:lumes ſhe diverts 
Hom ſolid counſels, ſhews the force of love 
In ſavage beaſts; how virgin face divine 
Altracts the hapleſs youth thro" florms and waves, 
Alone in deep of nights then fhe deſcribes 
The Scythian wenter, nor diſcluins to ing 
Flow under ground the rude Riphean race, 
 Miumac brifk cyder with the brake's product wild, 
Sloes pounded, hips, and fervis harjheft juice. 
Dn i ier er, . . 


This laſt mentioned author, among other claſſical beauties, hath cloſely 
copied Lg in throwing many artful digreſſions into his poem. He opens 
his 2d book with an addrels to lord Harcourt's fon, then abroad upon his 
travels in /taly, and afterwards returns to his ſubject with great dexterity in 
the following lines: N e 


Mean while (aliſio the Maſſic grape delights, 
Pregnant of racy juice, and F -rman halls 
- Temper thy cups, yet wilt thou not reject 
Thy native liquors ; lo! for thee my mill 
Now grinds choice apples, and the Britiſh vats 
Oerflow with generous cyder. e 85 
| „% Oe Book ii. 
This poet ſpeaking afterwards of the pernicious effects of drunkenneſs, and 
of the Kifcords and quarrels ariſing from this vice, ſlides with great art and 
addreſs, into a deſcription of the eivil wars and diſſentions that have frequenly 


troubled the repole of this kingdom. And when he comes to mention the 
Jaſt great rebellion, very dexterouſly flings in the following line; 


Yet was the der land unſtain d with guilt. 
This 


III 


This at once recalls the mind of the reader to the ſubject, which the author 
ſeemed to have forſaken, during ſo long a digreſſion. Of the ſame kind are 
his deſcriptions of the deſtruction of old Ariconium, the praiſes of Hereford- 

re; the moral characters of the molt celebrated poets at the concluſion of 
the 11t, and the effects of the union at the end of the 2d book; where, after 
laying, that | h 


—— Whereer the Britiſh ſpread 
Trumphant banners, or ther fame has reach d 
Diff ufrve to the utmoſt bounds of this 

Wide untver/e, FD 


he concludes fully and appoſitely to his ſubject, 


Silurian cyder borne, 


Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumpli oer the vine. 


But of all the various kinds of digreſſions, thoſe of a pathetic nature, if 
they can be introduced with propriety, will have the beſt effect. A moving 
tale, ſuch as the hiſtory of Orpieus and Eurydice in the 4th book of the 


Georgics, is the moſt ery to render a didactic poem intereſting. A {troke 
of paſſion is worth a hundred of the moſt lively and glowing delcriptions. 
Men love to be moved, much better than to be inſtructed. Suppoſing (ſays 
the Abbe du Bos) that the ſubject of a didactic poem is ſo exceedingly curi- 


ous, as to induce you to read it once over with great pleaſure; yet you will 
never peruſe it a ſecond time with the ſame ſatisfaction you taſle even from an 
eclogue. The underſtanding feels no plealure in being infiructed twice in 


the ſame thing; but the heart 1s capable of teeling the ſame emotion twice, 


with great pleaſure. This amiable and ingenious writer, who hath ſtruck 


out many new obſervations upon poetry, illuſtrates his opinion, that a poem 
abounding in the beſt written deſcriptions will never deeply affect a reader, 


except ſomething of the pathetic be added, by the following remarks on a 


ſiſter art. 


« The fineſt landſcape of T:izan or Carrache, does not intereſt the beholder 


more than would the real proſpect of a village in a diſagrecable or pleaſant 
country. There is nothing in ſuch a picture that ſpeaks to one, if I may be 


allowed the expreſſion. And as it does not touch the heart, it cannot gain 


the attention. The beſt painters were ſo well convinced of this truth, that 
they have very ſeldom given us landſcapes wholly deſert, and without human 
No. 29. 6 D figures. 
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figures.“ They have peopled their pictures; they have introduced into 
them perſons employed in ſome action capable of moving us, and by conle- 
quence of engaging our attention. This is the conſtant practice of Pon, 
Rubens, and the other great maſters, who do not think it ſufficient to place in 
their landſcapes a man paſling on the road, or perhaps a countrywoman Car- 
rying her fruit to market. "they introduce men agitated with paſſions, in 
order to excite our's, and by ſuch an emotion to intereſt us and engage our 
attention. In effect, the figures introduced in theſe pictures are more fre- 

_ quently mentioned and talked of, than their trees or terraſſes. The landſcape 
which Pouſſin painted ſeveral times over, and which is commonly called his 
Arcadia, would never have been fo celebrated, if it had contained no human 


figures. 


Who has not heard of that famous country, which 1s ſaid to have been 
inhabited by the happieſt men that ever exiſted on earth? Men employed 
only on their pleaſures, and who knew no other difquietudes than thoſe 
which befel the imaginary ſhepherds in romances, whole condition is ſo 
much to be envied. The picture of which I am ſpeaking, repreſents a 
| landſcape of a delightful country. In the midſt we ſee the monument of a 
young virgin, dead in the flower of her age: this we know by means of her 
ſtatue laid at length on her tomb after the manner of the ancients. The 
ſepulchral inſcription is but four Latin words: and yet I lrved in Arcadia. 
Et in Arcadia ego. But this inſcription, ſhort as it is, gives occaſion for very 
ſerious reflections, to two young men and two young maidens, crowned with 
8 „ Sos chaplets. 


— 


*. This obſervation may be illuſtrated by that fine ſimile of Milton: 


As one who long in populons city pent, 
here houſes thick and ſewers annoy the ain. 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met concetves delight, 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or Kine, 

Or dairy, each rural ſight, each rural ſound; 
F chance with nymph-like flep fair virgin paſs,. 
What pleaſing ſcem'd, for her now pleaſes more ; 

Sbe moft, and. in her look ſums all delight, 


Paradiſe Loſt, book ix. v. 445. 
The beholder's delight is doubled, at the appearance of this living beauty. 


"I" 
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chaplets of flowers, who ſeem to have met accidentally with this mournful 
monument, in a place where they might well imagine no melancholy object 
was to be found. One of their company makes the reſt take notice of this 
mſcription, by pointing to it with his finger. And one may perceive, in the 
midſt of the affliction and pity that begins to ſpread themſelves over their 
teatures, ſomething of the remains of an expiring joy. We imagine we hear 
the reflections of theſe young perſons on the power of death, who ſpares 
neither age, nor beauty; and againſt whom the happieſt climates can afford 
no protection. We figure to ourlelves what touching things they would ſay 
to one another, when they recovered from their firſt ſurprize, and we apply 
theſe things to ourſelves, and to thoſe for whom we are concerned. It is in- 


poetry as in painting; and the imitations which poetry makes of nature, 


* 


imitated would make on our hearts, if we ſaw it in reality.“ 


touch and affect us, only in proportion to the impreſſion, which the thing 


Theſe obſervations, drawn from the art of painting, are as full of good taſte, 
as of ſolid reflection, and ſeem to be founded on a knowledge of che human 
heart. They ſufficiently evince that without ſomething of the pathetic, 
ſomething that comes home to our buſineſs and boſoms, as lord Bacon ex 


preſſeth it, no didactic poem can pollibly be intereſting. 


As to the ſtyle of a didactic poem, which comes next to be conſidered; it 
ought certainly to abound in the moſt bold and forcible metaphors, the moſt. 
glowing and pictureſque epithets; it ought to be elevated and enlivened by 
bomp of numbers,, and majeſty. of words, and by every figure that can lift a. 
23 above the vulgar and current expreſſion. One may add, that in no 
kind of poetry (nay not even in the ſublime ode) is a beauty of expreſſion ſo 
much to be regarded as in this. For the epic writer ſhould be very cautious 
of indulging himſelf in too florid a manner of expreſſion; eſpecially in the 
dramatic parts of his fable, where he introduces dialogue. And the writer 
of tragedy cannot fall into ſo nauſeous and unnatural an affectation, as to» 


putt 


—__— * * 
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* It may not be improper to produce the following glaring inſtance of the abſurdity. : 


of introducing long and minute deſcriptions into tragedy. When Romes receives the 

dreadful and unexpected news of Juliets death, this fond huſband, in an agony of prief,, 
immediately refolves to poiſon himſelf. Bur his ſorrow is interrupted, while he gives 
us an exad pidure of the apothecary's ſhop, from whom he intended to purchaſe the. 
poiſon,. Df © 
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put laboured deſcriptions, pompous epithets, ſtudied phraſes, and high-flown 
metaphors, into the mouths of his characters. But as the didactic poet 
ſpeaks in his own perſon, it is neceſſary and proper for him to uſe a more 
| luſcious colouring ſtyle, and to be more ſtudious of ornament. And this is 
_ agreeable to an admirable precept of 4Ar7:/totle, which no writer ſhould ever 

forget, —— that dition ought moſt to be laboured in the unactive, that is, 
the deſcriptive parts of a poem, in which the opinions, manners, and paſſions 


of men are not repreſented; for too glaring an expreſſion obſcures the man- 
ners and the ſentiments. 55 


| Accordingly Ng hath uſed every poſſible method of exalting his ſtyle 
into dignity and grace, by bold metaphors, greciſms, ſtriking epithets, and 


poetical circumlocutions. 


Hence is it that he will not ſay quo tempore, but H dere, in the very firſt 
line of his poem. Hence is it that he aſcribes human properties and paſſions 
to plants and animals. ; 1 


Exuerint 


* 


K : 


Ido remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells, whom late IT noted, 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples: meagre Tere his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him io the bones ; 
And in his needy ſhop a lorloiſe hung, 
An alligator ftuft, and other hs 
Of il ſbap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes ; 
Green earthen pots, bladders and muſly ſeeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes, 
Were thinly ſeatter'd lo make up a ſhetv. 


Act 5. Scene g. 


We appeal to thoſe who know any thing of the human heart, whether Romeo, in this diſ- 
treſsful ſituation, could have leiſure to think of the alligator, empty boxes, and bladders 
and other furniture of this beggarly ſhop, and to point them out ſo diſtinctly to the au 

dience. The deſcription is indeed very lively and natural, but very improperly put 


into the mouth of a perſon agitated with ſuch paſſions as Romeo 1s repreſented to 
be. 5 


e OR 
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Exuerint ſvioeflrem anmam, culiugue frequentt, 
In quaſcungue voces aries, haud tarda fequenter. 
| Gebr. i. v. 51. 


Marentem abdſungens, ſralernd norte qurencum, 
Ger. iii. v. 318. 


Meraturque novoas frondes & non ſua homa. Es 
(CG eOr. 11. v. 89: 

Ei quis curque dolor d,, gig forta Hime, 7 

1 Geor. iii. v. 102. 


It is afier this manner Ig judiciouſly conceals the nakedneſs and barren- 
nels ot his ſubjects, by the luſtre of his language. It 1s thus that he breaks 
the wlods, and toſles the dung about with an air of gracefulneſs. Or, as 
Bor leut (peaks, it is thus that he turneth every thing he touches into gold. 
We ſhall now endeavour to point the merit or imperfection of the moſt 
celebrated didactic poets, ancient and modern, by giving a ſhort, and we hope, 
impartial account of each. We ſhall begin with Herod, whoſe character 
has been drawn by Mr. Addiſon in the following words: © If we may gueſs, 
ſays he, at Heſiod's character from his writings, he had much more of the 
huſbandman than the poet in his temper: he was wonderfully grave, diſcreet 
and frugal; he lived altogether in the country, and was probably, for his 
great prudence, the oracle of the whole neighbourhood. Theſe principles 


of good huſbandry ran through his works, and directed him to the choice of 
tillage and merchandizes, for the ſubject of that which is the moſt celebrated 


of them. He is every where bent on inſtruction, avoids all manner of di- 
greſſions, and does not ſtir out of the field once in the whole Georgic. His 
method in deſcribing month after month with it's proper ſeaſons and em- 
ployments, is too grave and ſimple; it takes off from the ſurprize and variety 
of the poem, and makes the whole look but like a modern almanack in verſe. 
The reader is carried through a courſe of weather, and may beforehand 


_ gueſs, whether he is to meet with ſnow or rain, clouds or ſun-ſhine, in the 
next deſcription. The deſcriptions indeed have abundance of nature in 


them; but then it is nature in her ſimplicity and undreſs. Nor has he ſhewn 
more of art or judgment in the precepts he has given us, which are 


ſown fo very thick, that they clog the poem too much, and are often ſo 


minute and full of circumſtances, that they weaken and unnerve his verſe, 
But after all, we are beholden to him for the firſt rough ſketch of a Georgie, 
No. 29. —— PPTP 
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end 


where we may {lll diſcover ſomething venerable in the antiqueneſs of the 
work; but if one would ſee the deſign enlarged, the figures reformed, ard 
the colouring laid on, and the whole piece finiſhed, we mult expect it rom a 


greater matiter's hand. 


We cannot help thinking, but that Mr. Addiſon hath placed the merit of 
this venerable father of didactic poetry rather too low. There is a great 
beauty in his natural and artleſs way of writing; and ſuch primeval ſimpli- 
city, though it does not ſtrike us at firſt ſight fo torcibly, as a more laboured 
and artificial ſtyle, yet is infinitely pleaſing to one of a juit taite, and to any 
real lover of nature. However, od ſometimes ries into great dignity of 
expreſſion, and has given many inſtances of true poetry. Ct this kind is his 

account of the iron age, where the goodnels of his heart appears in every 

line; and which concludes by deſcribing with a lofty proſopopoeia, Envy, 

like a conſtant companion following all the ſons of men, and Modeſty and 
Nemefis retreating from the earth. [= 


Empedoctes flouriſhed about the 8oth olympiad: he was a native of Stctly, 
and wrote a poem on the nature of things, and the four elements; the loſs of 
which, if we may judge from ſome few noble fragments that remain, we have 
great reaſon to regret. Even the ſevere Arrjlotle ſpeaks of him with great 
reſpect, and ſays, that he was very Homerical in his manner; that his ſtyle 
was well laboured, and fall of metaphors; and that he made uſe of all the 

proper methods that could conduce to the beauty of his poetry. What may 
juſtly give us the higheſt idea of this poet, and of the loſs the learned 
world has ſuſtained by the want of his work, is the noble and affectionate 
character given of him by Lucretius, in a pallage, in which the poetry and 
the panegyric are equally great. Where after peaking of the wonders of 
Sicily in very ſublime terms, he adds, that nothing which that country had 
produced was fo worthy of attention, or ſo truly valuable and illuſtrious, as 
this incomparable nan. 


Aratus, who flouriſhed in the reign of Plolomy Philadelplius, was the co- 
temporary and friend of Theocritus: he compoſed an aſtronomical poem on 
the nature and motion of the ſtars. Cicero (not probably the moſt able judge 

of poetry, and who tranſlated this work into Latin) ſays, he writes emos 
atque optimos verſus ; but he certainly wants ſpirit and elevation. Virgil has 
manifeſtly borrowed many of his prognoſtics in the firſt book, from this wri- 
ter's phænomena; and it may be no unpleaſing amuſement to ſee how the 
Roman, has improved the images he took from the Greek. 
kj e . Aratus 
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Aratus appears to have a great deal of nature, but not much dignity and 
elevation in his manner. His character is ſo finely and fo juſtly drawn by 
Quintilan, and is applicable to ſo many didactic poets, that we ſhall give it 
to the readers without apology tor ſo many quotations: Arati materia motii 

caret, ut in qua nulta varietas, nullus affectus, nulla perſona, nulla cujuſquam 
fat oratio; ſufjicit tamen opzru cui fe parem credidit. Inſtit. Orat. I. 10. 


We believe it is ſcarce poſſible for a paſſage of equal length to contain 
more taſte and judgment in it than this: inſomuch that there is hardly a 
fault, which a didactic poct can commit, that is not here hinted at. 


Ophpian lived in the beginning of Commogus's reign, and was afterwards 
greatly patronized by Severus. He wrote two didactic poems, one upon 
Thing, called Halicutica, the other on hunting, entitled Cyneg-tica. The 
former is the moſt celebrated of the two. Rap tells us, he is a dry proſaic 
writer, But it is obſervable, that this critic ſeldom {peaks favourably of the 
Greek authors: the reaſon of which may probably be, that like many a mo- 
dern critic he did not underſtand that language; and M. Menage aſſures us 
he did not. Scaliger, a much abler judge, lays of Opprun, that he is an ex- 
cellent poet; eaſy yet eloquent, ſublime and hermonious; that he not only 
far ſurpaſſed Grateus and Nemefianus, who have written on the ſame ſubject, 
but that he ſeems to have the very air of g, whom he endeavoured par- 
ticularly to imitate; and that he has given us the trueſt and livelieſt images 
of that divine poet. Though the cenlures and praiſes of Scaliger are gene- 


rally extravagant; and though in the prelent cale, he ſeems to have beſtow- 


ed his encomiums on Opp:an a little too Javiſhly, yet we believe this writer 
is well worthy the learned reader's peruſal, ior {ome of his deſcriptions (par- 
_ucularly one of a horte) are well worked up, and extremely natural. 0 


Thus much may ſuffice for the Greek didactic poets. 


We are next to ſpeak of Lucretius, whole merit as a poet has never yet 


been ſufficiently diſplayed, and who ſeems to have had more fire, ſpirit and 
energy, more of the v2v14d vis anmn, than moſt of the Roman poets. Who- 


ever imagines with 7ully, that Lucretius had not a great genius, is deſired 05 
to caſt his eye on two 75 he has given us at the beginning of his poem; 


the firſt of Venus with her lover Mars, beautiful to the laſt degree, and more 
glowing than any figure painted by Iitian; the ſecond of the terrible and 
gigantic figure, the dæmon of Superſlz/zon, worthy the pencil of Ai 
Angelo. Neither do we think that the deſcription that immediately ove 
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of the ſacrilice of 7/77901:2a, was excelled by the famous picture of 7imanthes 
on the fame ſubject, of which Pliny ſpeaks fo highly in the 35th book of his 
Aural Hiſtory : eſpecially the circumſtances of her perceiving the griet of 


her father 41g:21:11107, and of the prieſt's concealing his ſacrificing kinte, and 
of the ſpectators buriling into tears, and her falling on her knees. 


Some paſſages are highly finiſhed, contain lively deſcriptions, and are ex- 
ceedingly harmomous in their veriihcation; particularly where he ſpeaks of 
the fruufulneſs occaſioned throughout all nature by vernal rowers, 1, 1. 251 
to ver. 293: of the ravages committed by tempeſtuous winds, hb. i. 272 to 
ver. 205: of the difficulty of his undertaking, and of his affection to his pa- 

tron Memmius, lib. i. 920 to ver. 950. 9 85 


The ſecond book opens with a ſublime deſeription of a true philoſopher, 
ſtanding on the top of the temple of II7/dom, and looking down with pity 
and contempt on the buſy hum of men. This is followed by a beautiful and 
forcible exhortation to temperance of each kind, and by that moſt poetical 
account of the pleaſures of a country life (ver. 24 to ver 36.) which 775i 
| hath exactly copied at the end of his ſecond book of the Georgres, The 
fears and the cares that infeſt human life are alterwards perſonified in a 


beautiful manner. : 


In the beginning of the ſecond book, which opens with the praiſes of Ehi- 
cus, is a paſſage that of itſelf, without alledging other inſtances, is ſut- 
ficient to ſhew the ſtrength and N of our author's imagination. As 
the ſound of thy voice (ſays he, addreſſing himſelf to the father of his phi- 
loſophy) the terrors of the mind (here perlonified) fly away with fear and 
altoniſhment. = IO 3 


Nam ſimul ac * Ratio tua capit vociſerari 
Naturam rerum haud divind mente coortum 
Diffugiunt animi“ Terrores. 


The walls of the world ſuddenly part aſunder! I look down into the im- 
menſe void! and diſtinctly ſee all it contains! 


— Mania 


* Perſons. 
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8 — Mama mundi 
Diſcedunt, totum video per mane gert Yes. 


This image always puts us in mind of that exalted one in Milton, which is ſo 


ſtrongly conceived. 


On heavenly ground they flood, and from the ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt tmmeaſurable abyſs 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 
And ſurging waves, as mountains to aſſault _ 
Heau'n's height, and with the center mx the pole. 
Oe | Far; LOH; D; vik 210" 


The deſcriptions of a perſon in a deep lethargy, lib. ni. ver. 465; of the 
effects of drunkennels, ver. 475: of the falling ſickneſs, ver. 486; and the 
noble proſopopocia, ver. 944, where nature is introduced chiding her un- 
grateful ſons for their folly and diſcontent, are equal to any thing in the Ro- 
man poely; as is likewiſe the concluſion of this book, where the poet allego- 


rizes all the puniſhments of hell, from ver. 991 to 1036. It is hard to de- 


termine whether the poetry or impiety of this third book (where many weak 
arguments are brought againſt the immortality of the ſoul) be greateſt. 


In the fourth book our author hath painted the evils and inconveniencies 


attending the paſſion of love in the livelieſt colours. No poet ſeems to have 


felt, more ſtrongly than Lucretzus. 


The fifth book concludes with a deſcription of the uncivilized ſtate of man, 


together with the origin and progrels ot government, arts, and ſciences. 


The fixth book is the leaſt obſcure and abſtruſe of any, bein wholly taken 


up with deſcribing the appearances of nature, and accounting tor ſome ſeem- 


ing prodigies. The plague with which the whole poem concludes being 


more known and read than any other part of it, we ſhall not point out any 


particular paſſages. We could not forbear ſaying thus much of an author, 


whole fertile and ſtrong imagination, whoſe nervous and forcible expreſſion 
ſeem not ſufficiently 2 The arguments of impiety which the poem 
contains, are indeed ſo ſophiſtical and weak, and have been ſo many times 
ſolidly confuted, that we do not ſee the danger ſome are apprehenſive of from 
a diligent peruſal of this work. . 
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So much hath already been ſaid of H (who ſhould next be mentioned) 
both in theſe reflections and in the foregoing notes, that any farther obſerva- 
tions on him in this place are ſuperfluous. 


Horace's Epiſtle to the Piſo's, commonly called his Art of Poetry, ſeems 
never to have been ſo fully underſtood, and ſo judiciouſly explained, as lately 
by the author of notes and a commentary upon it. He hath endeavoured to 
prove, that there is an artful concealed method oblerved throughout the 
whole; and that it is not a general ſyſtem of prey; as hath uſually been 
imagined, but is confined merely to the ſtate and defects of the drama in the 
age of Auguſtus. The Romans ſeem to have ſtood in need of ſuch an in- 
ſtructor, for they had no extraordinary talents or taſte for the ſtage. In co- 
moedid maxime claudicamus, lays the impartial Quimithan: notwithſtanding 
Varro's opinion, that if the 1 were to ſpeak Latin, they would ſpeak in 
Plautus's language; notwithſtanding our forefathers talk fo highly of Cæci- 
tus; and notwithſtanding Terence's writings were attributed to Scipio Aa- 
canus. As to tragedy, the Romans have made no conſiderable figure in it; 
but Quintilian aſſures us, that the Tees of Varius was comparable to any 
tragedy of the Greeks; and that the Medza of Ovid evidently ſhewed, how 
much he could have excelled, if he had choſen to reſtrain, rather than give a 
looſe to his genius. Inſt. Orat. I. 11. The unnatural and affected Seneca 
cannot be mentioned without diſtaſte, It 1s needleſs to add what almoſt 
every ſchoolboy is acquainted with, that the precepts of Horace are chiefly 
dran from Ariftotle's Poetics, are indeed the moſt uſeful commentary on that 
ineſtimable treatiſe, and will beſt enable us to judge of the ancient ſtage: but 
he hath likewiſe inſerted many precepts, e ee adapted to the all of his 
countrymen: and hath delivered the whole with that graceful negligence that 
ought to be the predominant quality of epiſtolary writings both in verſe and 
proſe; while they ſhould dd ER Ee 


——— familiarly convey _ 
The truelt notions 1n the ealteſt way. 
He who ſupreme in judgment, as in wit, 
Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 
Yet judg'd with coolneſs, tho' he ſung with fire; 
His precepts teach but what his ben inſpire. Mum 
8 Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
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Under this head (in which we {hall include all the writers on this ſubject) it 


will be unpardonable to omit Marcus Hironymus Vida, one of the firſt re- 


ſtorers of polite literature and juſt criiciſm. His poetics have been always 
delervedly read and admitted as a tine didactic poem, and conſidering the 
time in which he wrote, were ol infinite uſe in diffuſing a good taſte among 

his countrymen; and from thence over all Europe. e 


The characteriſtics of Vida ſeem to be elegance, perſpicuity, and purity; 


but he frequently wants dignity and force. He riſes however into poetry at 
the end of his firſt book, and in the middle of his lecond, where he deſcribes 
the poet under the influence of inſpiration, returning upon him powertully 


after a languid interval, and an ablence of the poetic inclination. 


The precepts of Lida principally reſpect the Eþopocra, but are moſt of 


them applicable to every other ſpecies of poetry. In his third and laſt book 


he hath treated of poetical ſtyle in general; hath examined the force and 
propriety of every figure of ſpeech with great accuracy and true taſte; hath 


laid down ſome judicious rules, on that difficult and delicate taſk, correction; 
and conciudes with a ſublime panegyric on the poems of Vigil. It ought to 
| be obſerved, that all ſucceeding writers on this ſubject are more indebted to 
Ida, than he was to his predeceffors in the ſame way. _ 


Boleau's art of poetry has a brevity in its precepts, a perſpicacity in it's 
obſervations, and an energy in it's ſtyle, ſeldom to be found in the diffufive 


writings of his countrymen. He hath delivered rules for every lpecies of 


poetry in it's regular gradations from the paſtoral to the epic: only it is ob- 


fervable that he fpeaks not a ſyllable of the didactic. We have in this highly 


fniſhed work, which however conſiſts but of four ſhort canto's, all that could 


be expected from a man of {trong ſenſe and keen obſervation, (though per- 


haps of no warm poetical genius) who had ſpent his lite in ſtudying and de- 
fending the ancients, and had formed his taſte upon the Greek and Roman 
models alone. e 


* 


We chuſe to ſpeak of Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm in the words of his 


friend and commentator. When the reader conſiders the reoviarity of the 


plan, the maſterly condutt of each part, the penetration into nature, and the 


compaſs of learning ſo conſpicuous throughout, he ſhould at the ſame time 


know it was the work of an author who had not attained to the twentieth 
year of his age. . 
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poetry in the duke of Buckinghams Effay on Poetry, and in that of lord Rof- 
common on tranſlated verſe, yet we muſt preſume to think, that the reputa- 
tion they have gained, is in a great meaſure owing to the rank of their au- 
thors, and to the age in which they were written; when criticiſm had not 
{pread lo widely, nor was ſo well underſtood, as apparently it hath been 
{1nce their times. - 


Although there are ſome ſenſible obſervations, and perhaps a few f parks of 


We are doubtful whether we ought to mention Ovid's Art of Love in this 
jiſt of didactic poems, from the libertine nature of it's ſubject. With reſpect 
both to his ſtyle and matter, one may apply to him what Quentzlan favs of 


another, abundat dulcibus villis. 


The art of painting ſeems to be the ſineſt and fruitfulleſt ſubject for a di- 
dactic poem. What Freſnoy has written on that ſubject is exceedingly dry, 
proſaic, and unentertaining; for he has only given the mechanic rules of a 
painter; it is to be wiſhed that ſome true genius would undertake to treat it 
as a poet. 


Before we conclude theſe reflections, it will, we preſume, be expected that 
we ſpeak a few words on the didactic poets of our own nation. . 


Philtþs's Oder is a very cloſe and happy imitation of the Gcorgic, and con- 
veys to us the fulleſt idea of Vergil's manner: whom he hath exactly followed 
in a pregnant brevity of ſtyle, in throwing in frequent moral reflections, in 
varying the method of giving his precepts, in his digreſſions and in his happy 

addreſs in returning again to his ſubject; in his knowledge and love of phi- 
loſophy, medicine, agriculture, and antiquity, and in a certain primæval ſim- 
plicity of manners, which is ſo conſpicuous in both. 


The faults chiefly to be imputed to Philzps are, perhaps, his having uſed 
too many elliſions, exotique and antique expreſſions, and tranſpoſitions, un- 
der the notion of ſtrengthening his verſe, and of reſembling Milton: who, 
by the way, is not fo uniformly obſolete and difficult in his dition, as is ſome- 
times imagined; but makes uſe of theſe uncommon and unfamiliar phraſes 
chiefly when he is deſcribing things that lie out of the compals of nature, and 
that are marvellous and ſtrange, ſuch as hell, chaos, and heaven, * 


Somerville, in his Chace, writes with all the ſpirit and fire of an eager ſportſ- 
man. His deſcriptions of hunting the hare, the fox, and the ſtag, are ex- 
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tremely ſpirited, and place the very objects before our eyes; of ſuch conle- 
quence is it for a man to write on that which he hath frequently felt with 
pleaſure. He neglects his verſiſication ſometimes, and there are doubtleſs 
great inequalities in the poem. He hath failed in deſcribing the madneſs 
that ſom-times rages among hounds, and particularly in his account of the 
| efjects of the bite of a mad dog on a man. 


To deſcribe ſo difficult a thing, gracefully and poetically, as the effects of 
a diſtemper on the human body, was relerved for Dr. A1mflrong:; who ac- 


cordiagly hath nobly executed it, at the end of the third book of his Art of 


preſerving Health, where he hath given us that pathetic account of the ſweat- 
ing hcknels, There is a claſſical correctneſs and cloſeneſs of ſtyle in this 


poem, that are truly admirable, and the ſubject is raiſed and adorned by 


numberlels poetical images. In thort, this author hath evidently ſhewn, that 
there is no ſubject but what is capable of being exalted into poetry by a 
genius. | 


There is a ſublimity of ſentiment, an energy of diction, a ſpirit unextin- 
guiſhed by correctneſs and rhyme, to be found in Pope's Effay on Man, that 
will ever render it the honour of our nation and language. It may be ſaid, 
in the words of Mr. Warburton, that this poem © hath a preciſion, force, and 


cloſeneſs of connection, rarely to be met with even in the moſt formal trea- 


tiles of philoſophy ? 


The Pleaſures of Imagination are, in their very nature, a moſt proper and 
pregnant ſubject for a didattic poem. The amiable author who happily fixt 


on thele as his ſubjects, it muſt be allowed by the ſevereſt critic,'hath done 


them ample juſtice; whether we conſider his glowing and animated ſtyle, his 
lively and pictureſque images, the cracefulnel and harmonious flow of his 


numbers, or the noble ſpirit of poetical enthuſiaſm, which breathes through 
his whole work. ET os . . 
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PASTORAL POETRY; 

INCLUDING: A 5 

DEFENCE or PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO 
5 AGAINST 

' SOME OF THE REFLECTIONS OF MONSIEUR FONTENELLE. 


AN 1s not ſo depraved, but that repreſentations of innocence and tran- 
quillity are ſtill delightful and pleaſing to the mind. The firſt em- 
ployment of our forefathers was undoubtedly the tending of cattle: an em- 
ployment which princes and patriarchs did not dildain to undertake, however 
oppoſite it may appear to the reſmmements of modern life. This plainneſs 
and ſimplicity of manners is highly amuſing and captivating to perſons un— 
corrupted; and, as Shak: ſpear lays, unhackneyed in the ways of men; who 
love to be carried back into that age of quiet, of innocence and virtue, 


What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land, 

And paſtur d on from verdant ſtage to Rage, 

Where fields and fountains him could belt engage. 

Toll was not then. Of nothing took they heed, 
But with wild beaſts the {van war to wage, 

And Oer vaſt plains their herds and {locks to feed; | 
Bleſt ſons of nature they, true golden age indeed! 
. homſon's Caſile of Indolence. 
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The love of the country is ſo ſtrong a paſſion, that it can hardly be ever ob- 
literated or overcome; though bulineſs or amuſement, or criminal purſuits, 


or conveniencies, or courts, carry men into cities, yet they {lili continue fond 


of fields and forelts, of meadows and rivulets. A very accompliſhed courtier 
aſſures us, that the ſtatelieſt edifices, and the fineſſ pieces of architecture would 
loſe their beauty, if rural objects were not interſperſed among them. 


This is owing to the ſuperior power which the works of nature hold above 
thole of art, to affect and entertain the imagination. For although the latter 
may ſometimes appear very beautiful, or even wonderful, yet they can have 
nothing in them of that vaſtneſs and immenſity, which afford ſo great an en- 


tertainment to the mind of the beholder. The one may be as polite and de- 
licate as the other, but can never appear ſo :uguſt and magnificent in the 
deſign. There is ſomething more bold and maſterly in the rovgh careleſs 


ſtrokes of nature, than in the niceſt touches and embelliſhments of art. For 
this realon is paſtoral poetry ſo amuling to the mind: in her fairy region are 
Hund. 8 


Et ſecura quies, & neſcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarume Mc laits otid funds, 
Shelunce, vimgue lacus, hic frigida Iempe, 
Mu gituſque boum, moileſgque ſub arbore ſomnt. 


As the writings of 3 antiquity are in verſe, ſo in all ſorts of poetry, 
{ ancient, being formed upon the model of the ſirſt 


pallorals ſeem the mo 
innocence, and ſimplicity, which the moderns, better to diſpenſe themlelves 
from imitating, have wiſely thovght fit to treat as fabulous, and imprattica- 
ble; and yet they, by obeying the unſophiſticated dictates of nature, enjoyed 


the molt valuable bleſſings of life; a vigorous health of body, with a conffant 


ſerenity and freedom of mind; whilſt we, with all our fanciful refinements, 
can ſcarely piſs an autumn without ſome accels of a-4ever, or a whole day, 
not ruffled by tome unquiet palſion. He was not then looked upon as a very 
old man, who reached to a greater number of years, than in theſe times an 
ancient family can reaſonably pretend to; and we know the names of ſeveral 
who ſaw, and practiſed the world for a longer ff pace of time, than we can read 
the accounts of in any one entire body of iftory. In ſhort, they invented 


the molt uſctul arts, paſturage, tillage, geometry, writing, muſic, altronomy, 
Kc. whilli the moderns, like extravagant heirs, made rich by their induſ— 
try, ingratefully deride the good old gentleman who left them the eſtate. 


It is not theretore to be wondered at, that paſtorals are fallen into diſeſteem, 
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together with that faſhion of life, upon which they were grounded. Yet Jr- 
g paſled a much diſferent judgment on his own works; be valued moſt this 
part, and his Georg2cs, and depended upon them for his reputation with poſ- 
terity : but cenſures himſelf, in one of his letters to Auguflus, for meddling 
with heroics, the invention of a degenerating age. I. his is the realon that 
| the rules of paſtoral are lo little known, or ſtudied. Are, Horace, and 
the Effay of Poetry, take no notice of it. And Mr, Bozleau, one of the molt 
accurate of the moderns, becauſe he never loles the ancients out of his ſight, 


beſtows ſcarce half a page on it. : 
It is our deſign, therefore, to clear this fort of writing from vulgar preju- 
dices; to vindicate our author from ſome unjuſt imputations; to look into 
ſome of the rules of this ſort of poetry, and inquire what ſort of verſification 
is moſt proper ſor it, in which point we are ſo much inferior to the ancients, 
that this conſideration alone were enough to make {ome writers think as 
they ought, that is, meanly of their own performances. I 


A true paſtoral is an imitation of the action of a ſhepherd; the form of 
this imitation is dramatic, or narrative, or mixed of both; the fable imple, 
the manners not.too polite, nor too ruſtic; the thoughts are plain, but admit 
a little quickneſs and paſſion, yet that ſhort and flowing. The expreſſion 
humble, yet as pure as the language will allow; neat, but not florid; eaſy, 
and yet lively. In ſhort, the manners, thoughts, and expreſſions, are full of 
the greateſt b in nature. The complete character of this poem con- 
ſiſſts in ſimplicity, brevity, and delicacy: the two firſt of which render an 
eclogue natural, and the laſt delighttul. 


In writing or judging of paſtoral poetry, neither the authors or critics of 
later times 1 to have paid ſufficient regard to the originals left us by an- 

tiquity; but have entangled themſelves with unneceſſary difficulties, and ad- 
vanced principles, which, having no foundation in the nature of things, are 
wholly to be rejected from a ſpecies of compoſition in which, above all others, 


mere nature is to be regarded. 


It is, therefore, neceſſary, to enquire after ſome more diſtinct and exact idea 
of this kind of writing. This may, we think, be eaſily found in the paſtorals 
of Vergil, from whale opinion it will not appear very ſafe to depart, if we 
conſider that every advantage of nature, and of fortune, concurred to com- 
plete his productions, that he was born with great accuracy, and ſeverity of 
judgment, enriched with all the learning of one of the brighteſt ages, and ar 
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belliſhed with the elegance of the Roman court; that he employed his powers 
rather in improving, than inventing; that, taking Theocr:tus for his original, 
he found paſtoral much advanced towards perlection, if not already perfect; 
and that having therefore lo great a rival, he mull have proceeded with un- 
common Caution, | 


Ik we ſearch the writings of LV, for the true definition of a-paſtoral, it 
will be found a poem in which any action or paſſion is repreſented by it's 


effects upon a country life. W hatloever, therefore, may, according to the 
common courle of things, happen in the country, may afford a ſubject for a 


paſtoral poet. 


In this definition, it will ammedaiately occur, to thoſe who are verſed in the 
writings of the modern critics, that there is no mention of the golden age. 
We cannot indeed eaſily diicover why it is thought neceilary to refer deſ- 


_ criptions of a rural ſtate to remote times, nor can we perceive that any writer 


has conſiſtently preſerved the Arcadian manners and ſentiments. The only 
reaſon that we have read, on which this rule has been founded, is, that, ac- 
cording to the cuſtoms of modern life, it is Improbable that ſhepherds ſhould 


be capable of harmonious numbers, or delicate ſentiments; and therefore, 
the reader muſt exalt his ideas of the paſtoral character, by carrying his 


thoughts back to the age in which the care of herds and flocks was the em- 
ployment of the wiſeſt and greateſt men. 


Theſe-reaſoners ſeem to have been led into their hypotheſis, by conſidering 
paſtoral, not in general, as a reprelentation of rural nature, and conſequently 


s exhibiting the ideas and ſentiments of thoſe, whoever they are, to whom 
the country affords pleaſure or employment; but imply as a dialogue, or 


O 


narrative of men actually tending. ſheep, and buſied in the loweſt and moſt 


laborious offices : from whence they very readily concluded, ſince characters 


muſt neceſſarily be preſerved, that either the ſentiments mult ſink to the level 
of the ſpeakers, or the ſpeakers mult be raiſed to the height of the ſenti- 


ments.. 


have thought it neceſſary that the imaginary manners of the golden age ſhould 
be e preſerved, and have therefore believed, that nothing more 
could be admitted in paſtoral, than lilies and roſes, and rocks and ſtreams, 
among which are heard the gentle whiſpers of chaſte fondneſs, or the ſoft. 
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In conſequence of theſe original errors, a tliouſand precepts have been 
. which have only contributed to perplex and to confound. Some 
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complaint of amorous impatience. In paſtoral, as in other writings, chaſtity 
of ſentiment ought doubtleſs to be obſerved, and purity of manners to be re- 
prelented; not becauſe the poet is confined to the images of the golden age, 
but becauſe, having the ſubject in his own choice, he ought always to conlult 


the interelt of virtue, 


Vet, theſe advocates for the golden age lay down other principles, not very 
_ conſiſtent with their general plan; for they tell us, that, to ſupport the cha- 
racter of the ſhepherd, it is proper that all refinement ſhould be avoided, and 
that ſome {light inſtances of ignorance {ſhould be interſperſed. Thus the 
{ſhepherd in Ig is ſuppoſed to have forgot the name of Anaximander, and 
in Pope the term Zodiac, is too hard for a ruſtic og But, ſurely, 
if we place our ſhepherds in their primitive condition, we may give them 
learning among their other qualifications; and if we ſuffer them to allude at 
all to things of later exiſtence, which, perhaps, cannot with any great pro- 
priety be allowed, there can be no danger of making them ſpeak with too 
much accuracy, ſince they converſed with divinities, and tranfmitted to ſuc- 
ceeding ages the arts of life. e 


Paſtoral admits of all ranks of perſons, becauſe perſons of all ranks inhabit the 
country. It excludes not, therefore, on account of the characters neceſſary to 
be introduced, any elevation or delicacy of ſentiment; thoſe ideas only are 
improper, which, not owing their original to rural objects, are not paſtoral. 


| Paſtoral being the repreſentation of an action or paſſion, by it's effects upon 
a country lite, has nothing peculiar but it's confinement to rural imagery, 
without which it ceaſes to be paſtoral. This is it's true characteri!tic, and 
this it cannot loſe by any dignity of ſentiment, or beauty of dition, The 
Pollio of Virgil, with all it's elevation, is a compoſition truly bucolic, {or all 
the images are either taken from the country, or from the religion of t“ ace 


common to all parts of the empire. 
The $7115 is indeed of a more difputable kind, becauſe though the ſoere 
lies in the country, the ſong being religious and hiſtorical, had been no las 
adapted to any other audience or ; lace: neither can it well be defended a; a 
fiction, for the introduction of a god ſeems to imply the golden age, and vet 
he alludes to many ſubſequent tranſactions, and mentions Gallus the pourt's 
cotemporary. _ _ . . 


It ſeems neceſſary, to the perfection of this poem, that the occaſion which 
is ſuppoſed to produce it, be at leaſt not inconſiſtent with a country liſe, or 
e leſs 
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Tels likely to intereſt thole who have retired into places of ſolitude and quiet, 
than the more buſy part of mankind. It is therefore improper to give the 
title of a paſtoral to verſes, in which the ſpeakers, after the ſlight mention of 
their flocks, fall to complaints of errors in the church, and corruptions in 
che government, or to lamentations of the death of ſome illuſtrious perſon, 
whom when once the poet has called a ſhepherd, he has no longer any la- 
bour upon his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and lilies wither, and 
the ſheep hang their heads, without art or learning, genius or ſtudy, 


It is part of Ciaudzmm's character of his ruſtic, that he computes his time 
not by the ſucceſſion of conſuls, but of harveſts. Thole who pals their davs 
in retreats diſtant from the theatres of bulinels, are alwavs leaſt likely to 
hurry their imagination with public affairs. g 


Ihe facility of treating actions or events in the palloral ftvle has incited 
many writers, from whom more judgment might have been expected, to put 
the ſorrow or the joy which the occaſion required into the mouth of Dag 
or of Thy) ſis; and as one abſurdity muſt naturally be expected to make way 

for another, they have written with an utter diſregard both of life and nature, 
and filled their productions with mythological alluſions, with incredible 

fictions, and with ſentiments which neither paſſion nor reaſon could have dic- 
tated, ſince the change which religion has made in the whole ſyſtem of the 

World. Dn | RT 
One of the ancients has obſerved truly, but ſatyrically enough, that man- 
| kind is the meaſure of every thing: and thus by a gradual improvement of 
this miſtake, we come to make our own age and country the rule and itan- 

dard of others, and ourſelves at laſt the meaſure of them all, We figure the 

ancient countrymen like our own, leading a painful life in poverty and con- 
tempt, without wit, or courage, or education: but men had quite different 
notions of theſe things, for the firſt four thouſand years of the world; health 
and ſtrength were then in more eſteem than the refinements of pleaſure; and 

it was accounted a great deal more honourable to till the ground, or keep a 

flock of ſheep, than to diſſolve in wantonnels, and effeminating ſloth. Hunt- 
ing has now an idea of quality joined to it, and is become the moſt important 

buſineſs in the life of a gentleman; anciently it was quite otherways. Mr. 
Fleury has ſeverely remarked, that this extravagant paſſion for hunting is a 
ſtrong proof of our Gothic extraction, and ſhews an affinity of humour with 
the ſavage Americans. The barbarous Franks and other Germans, (havin 
neither corn, nor wine of their own growth,) when they palled the Rhiny, _ 
| 5 polleſſed 
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men 


poſfeſſed themſelves of countries better cultivated, left the tillage of the land 
to the old proprietors; and afterwards continued to hazard their lives as freely 


ſor their diverſion, as they had done before for their neceſſary ſubſiſtence. 
The Engliſhi gave this uſage the ſacred ſtamp of faſhion, and from hence it 


is that molt of our terms of hunting are French. 


But there are ſome prints ſtill left of the ancient eſteem for hufbandry, and 
their plain faſhion of life, in many of our ſir- names, and in the eſcutcheons 
of the moſt ancient families, even thoſe of the greateſt kings, the roſes, the 
lilies, the thiſtle, &c. It is generally known, that one; of the principal cauſes 


of depoling Mahomet the IVth, was, that he would not allot part of the day 


to ſome manual labour, according to the law of Mahom-t, and ancient practice 
of his predeceflors. He that reflects on this, will be the leſs ſurpriſed to find 
that Charlemagne, eight hundred years ago, ordered his children to be in- 
ſtructed in ſome ben ede And eight hundred years yet higher, that Au- 
guſtus wore no eloaths but ſuch as were made by the hands of the empreſs 
and her daughters; and Olympras did the lame for Alexander the Great. Nor 
will he wonder that the Romans, in great exigency, ſent, for their dictator 
from the plough, whole whole eſtate was but of four acres; too little a ſpot 


now for the orchard or kitchen garden of a private gentleman. It is com- 
monly known, that the founders of three the moſt renowned monarchies in 


the world, were ſhepherds: and the ſubject of huſbandry has been adorned 
by the writings and Jabour of more than twenty kings. It ought not, there- 
fore, to be matter of ſurprize to a modern writer, that kings, the ſhepherds of 
the people in Homer, laid their firſt rudiments, in tending their mute ſubjects; 
nor that the wealth of Uly/.s conſiſted in flocks and herds, the intendants over 
which were then in equal eſteem with officers of ftate in latter times. And, 
therefore, Fumaus is called Dios Uphorbos in Homer, not lo much becauſe 
Homer wes a lover of a country life, to which he rather ſeems averſe, but b 
reaſon of the dignity and greatneſs of his truſt, and becauſe he was the ſon of 


a king, ſtolen away, and fold by the Phenictan pirates; which the ingenious 


Mr. Cowley ſeems not to have taken notice of, Nor will it ſeem ſtrange, 
that the maſter of the horle to king Latinas, in the ninth Anerd, was found 


- 


{kirmiſh betwixt the 7roarns and. Latins was brought to him. 


in the homely employment of cleaving blocks, when the news of the firſt 


Being thercfore of ſuch quality, they cannot be ſuppoſed'ſo very ignorant 
and unpoliſhed; the learning and good breeding of the world was then in the 
hands of ſuch people. He who was choſen by the conſent of all parties to 
arbitrate ſo delicate an affair, as which was the faireſt of the three celebrated 


beauties 


A 
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beauties of heaven; he who had the addreſs to debauch away FL en from lier 
huſband, her native country, and from a crown, underſtood what the French 
call by the too ſolt name of galanterie; he had accompliſhments enough, how 
ill uſe ſoever he made of them. It ſeems, therefore, that Mr. Font-nel/e had 
not duly conſidered the matter, when he reflected fo ſeverely upon IV:rod, 
as ik he had not obſerved the laws of decency in his paſtorals, in making 
ihepherds ſpeak to things beſide their character, and above their capacity. 
In anſwer to whom, we may obſerve, firſt. that the ſixth Piiſioral which he 
ſingles out to triumph over, was recited by a famous player on the Roman 
theatre, with marvellous applauſe, inſomuch that Ciccro who had heard part 
of it only, ordered the whole to be rehearſed: and, ſtruck with admiration of 
it, conferred then upon Vrg: the glorious title of i 
Magne ſþes altera Rome. 


Our poet, with great judgment, follows the ancient cuſtom of beginning 
their more ſolemn ſongs with the creation, and does it too moſt properly 
under the perſon of a ſhepherd; and thus the firſt and beſt employment of 
poetry was, to compoſe hymns in honour of the great Creator of the uni- 


verſfe. 


Few words will ſuffice to anſwer his other objections. He demands wh 
thoſe ſeveral transformations are mentioned in that poem? And is not fable 
then the life and ſoul of poetry? Can himſelf aſſign a more proper ſubject of 

aſtoral, than the Saturnia Regna, the age and ſcene of this kind of poetry? 
What theme more fit for the ſong of a god, or to imprint religious awe, than 
the omnipotent power of transforming the ſpecies of creatures at their plea- 
ſure: their families lived in groves, near the clear ſprings; and what better 
warning could be given to the hopeful young ſhepherds, than that they 
ſhould not gaze too much into the liquid dangerous looking-glaſs, for fear 
of being ſtolen by the water-nymphs, that is, falling and being drowned, as 
Hylas was? Paſiphae's monſtrous paſſion for a bull is certainly a ſubje& 
enough fitted for Bucolzcs. Can Mr. Fontenelle tax Silenus for fetching too 
far the transformation of the ſiſters of Phezton into trees, when perhaps they 
ſat at that very time under the hoſpitable {ſhade of thoſe alders and poplars ? 
Or the metamorpholes of Philomela into that raviſhing bird, which makes 
the ſweeteſt muſic of the groves? If he had looked into the ancient Greek 
writers, or ſo much as conſulted honeſt $:122us, he would have diſcovered 
that under the allegory of this drunkennels of Szlenus, the refinement and 
exaltation of men's minds by philoſophy was intended. But if the author of 
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theſe reflections can take ſuch flights in his wine, it is al moſt pity that drun- 
kenneſs ſhould be a fin, or that he ſhould ever want good ſtore of burgundy 
and champaign. But indeed he ſeems not to have ever drank out of S7- 
lenus's tankard, when he compoled either his Crwyzgue or Paſlorals. 


His cenſure on the fourth ſeems worſe grounded than the other; it is en- 
titled in ſome ancient manulcripts, The Hijtory of Ne Renovation of the World ; 


he complains, * "That he cannot underſtand what is meant by thole many 


figurative expreſſions :” but if he had conſulted the younger Voſfuus's diflerta- 
tion on this paſtoral, or read the excellent oration of the emperor Conſtan- 
tine, made French by a good pen of their own, he would have found there 
the plain interpretation of all thoſe figurative expreſſions; and withal, ver 

ſtrong proofs of the truths of the Chriſtian religion; ſuch as converted hea- 
thens, as Valeriamus, and others: and upon account of this piece, the moſt 


learned of all the Latin fathers calls Vg a Chriſtian, even before Chriſti- 


anity. 


| But, in reſpect to ſome books he has wrote ſince, we pals by a great part 


of this, and ſhall only touch briefly ſome of the rules of this lort of poem. 


The firſt is, that the air of piety upon all occaſions ſhould be maintained in 


the whole poem: this appears in all the ancient Greek writers: as Homer, He- 
fed, Aratus, &c. And Lil is fo exact in the obſervation of it, not only in 
this work, but in his AÆneid too, that a celebrated French writer taxes him 
for permitting Aneas to do nothing without the aſſiſtance of ſome god. But 


by this it appears at leaſt, that Mr, St. Evremond is no Janſeniſt. 


Another rule is, that the character ſhould repreſent that ancient innocence, 
and unpractiſed plainneſs, which was then in the world. P. Rabin has gathered 
many inſtances of this out of Theocritus and Hegi, and the reader can do 


it as well as bunſelf, But Mr. Fontenelle tranſgreſſed this rule, when he hid 
himſelf in the thicket to liſten to the private diſcourſe of the two ſhepherdeſles. 
This is not only ill brooding © Ver/ſaulles; the Arcadian ſhepherdeſſes them- 


ſelves would have let their dogs upon one for ſuch an unpardonable piece of 


A third rule is, that there ſhould be ſome ordonnance, ſome deſign, or little 
plot, which may deſerve the title of a paſtoral ſcene. This is every where 
obſerved by Vrrg:l, and particularly remarkable in the firſt Eclogue, the ſtan- 
paſtorals. i Fer 8 


1 ——— A fourth 
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A fourch rule, and of great importance in this delicate ſort of writing, is, 
that there be choice diverſity of {ubjetts; that the eclogue, like a beautiful 
1 ſhould charm by it's variety. Verg7 is admirable in this point, and 
ar ſurpaſſes IH ocitus, as he does every where, when judgment and contri- 
vance have the principal part. 


A fifth rule is, that the writer ſhould ſhew in his compoſitions, ſome com- 
petent {kill of the ſubject matter, that which makes the character of perſons 
introduced. In this, as in all other points of learning, decency, and economy 
of a poem, Lg much excels his maſter 7heocritns. The poet is better 
{ſkilled in huſbandry than thoſe that get their bread by it. He deſcribes the 
nature, the diſeaſes, the remedies, the proper places, and ſeaſons, of feeding, 
of watering their flocks; the furniture, dict, the lodging and paſtimes of his 


ſhepherds. 


A ſixth rule is, that as the ſtyle ought to be natural, clear, and elegant, it 
ſhould have ſome peculiar reliſh of the ancient faſhion of writing. Parables 
in thoſe times were frequently uſed, as they are ſtill by the eaſtern nations, 
philoſophical queſtions, ænigmas, &c. and of this we find inſtances in the 
jacred writings, in Homer, contemporary with king David, in Herodotus, in 
the Greek tragedians. This piece of antiquity is imaged by Vegi with great 
judgment and diſcretion. ys 


Another rule is, that not only the ſentences {ſhould be ſhort and ſmart, but 
that the whole piece ſhould be ſo too. Vigil tranſgrefled this rule in his 
firſt paſtorals, we mean thoſe which he compoled at Mantua, but rectified 
the fault in his riper years. The greater port of thoſe he finiſhed, have 
leſs than an hundred verſes, and but two of them exceed that number. But 


the Szenus, which he ſeems to have deſigned for his maſter-piece, in which 
he introduces a god ſinging, and him too full of inſpiration, though it go 
through ſo vaſt a field of matter, and compriles the mythology of near two 
| thouſand years, conſiſts but of fifty lines; ſo that it's brevity is no leſs admi- 
rable, than the ſubject matter, the noble faſhion of handling it, and the deity 
ſpeaking. Vegi keeps up his characters in this reſpect too, with the ſtricteſt 
decency. „ 


1 


| % Book X. 7u 15 torbids the gods to engage in cicher party; the conle- 
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rives at an A¶hican port, and at length kindly entertained by Dido, yon of 
Carthage 


O N „ F 5 
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the Plates are placed, in order to prevent the Letler hre from ſelling off on, 
and thereby /þo/zng the cogant Engravimgs. ET 


No. 


ur FRONTISPIECE, being a fine portrait of Virgil the 1 

1 1 Roman poet, to face the Title- page mM 
Aneas challenged to lingle combat by Turnus 4 

2 The Sibyl accompanying Æneas over the river Styx 3 | - 
3 Niſus and Euryalus, percetving the enemy drenchedwith wine, attack them 1 56 
4 A ſtorm cauſing Encas and Dido to retire into a cave ET 85 
5 Young Pallas engages in fight with Turnus — REN 174 
6 The interview of Æneas and Andromache in Epirus 
7 Damætas and Menalcas, having tried their {kill in a ſong, refer it toPalemon 308 
8 Salmius being brought before his mother, ſmiles and ſingles her out 318 
9 Melibeus laments his own calamities 255 

10 Moplus and Menalcas ling to the memory of Daphnis 3 e 
11 Chromis and Menaſylus binding Silenus hand and foot 8 354 


12 A religious feaſt celebrated by the ancient Greeks and Romans — oY. 
13 Camilla killed with a Javelin - . 9 5 4 
14 Celebration of the anniverſary of Ceres the goddeſs of corn and huſbandry 238 
15 Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, king of Latium * i 


16 Ariſtaus arrived at Cyrene's magnificent watery palace e 280 
17 Aletto inventing means for the deſtruction of the Trojans e 150 
13 Æneas ſoliciting ſuccours from Evander 3 140 
19 Auguſtus, the ſecond Roman emperor ”o<> ct © - 
20 Corydon leated under a beach tre ——— 0G 
21 The general lamentations of the Romans — 26 
22 Neptune ſeverely chiding Eurus and the winds 3 
23 A map of the travels of Aneas —— on 48 
24 Thyrlis and Corydon trying their {kill in ſinging — DE 330 
23 Fneas, the celebrated Trojan prince, and hero of the immortal Virgil 2 2 
26 Maris and Lycidas, complaining of the behaviour of Arius — : 7 
27 Gallus retired to the plains of Arcadia ELLE ä 23 
23 Alpheſibeus rehearſing magic charms, for exciting the love of Daphnis . 
29 /Eneas, at the burning of Troy, carrying away his father . : 
30 Aneas celebrates the memory of his father 5 — 77 
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Mr. Joſeph Gardener, Wanſted Houſe, Eſſex | 


Benj. Gridley, Eſq. Bridge- ſtreet 


Mr. George Alexander Gordon, Author of 


the Complete Engliſh Phyſician, Ws 
Mr. Graham, Lambeth 
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58 FRONTISPIECE, being a fine portrait of Virgil the muse 
1 Roman poet, to lace the 'Title-page _ e 


1 Fneas challenged to ſingle combat by Turnus 


— 


21 
2 The Sibyl accompanying Æncas over the river Styx . 3 
3 Niſus and Euryalus, percetving the enemy drenchedwith wine, attack them 156 
4 A ſtorm cauling Encas and Dido to retire into a cave „ 5 
5 Young Pallas engages in fight with Turnus — bs 174 
© The interview of Xneas and Andromache in Epirus 21; 7 
7 Damætas and Menalcas, having tried their {kill in a ſon g. refer it to Palemon 308 
8 Salmius being brought before his mother, {miles and lingles her out 318 
9 Melibeus laments his own calamities —— ᷑ĩT »w—— 205 
10 Mopſus and Menalcas ling to the memory of Daphnis . 324 
11 Chromis and Menaſylus binding Silenus hand and foot 1 . 
12 A religious feaſt celebrated by the ancient Greeks and Romans — oY ; . 
12 Camilla killed with a javelin c ESY „ 95 
14 Celebration of the anniverſary of Ceres the goddeſs of corn and huſbandry 238 
15 Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, king of Latium — — 
16 Ariſtaus arrived at Cyrene's magnificent watery palace 3 oft 
17 Aletto inventing means for the deſtruction of the Troln 5 
18 AÆneas ſoliciting ſuccours from Evander — —. 1 
19 Auguſtus, the ſecond Roman emperor — ——— 441 
20 Corydon ſeated under a beach tree — — 302 
21 The general lamentations of the Romans r — 265 
22 Neptune ſeverely chiding Eurus and the winds F l 
23 A map of the travels of Eneas — „„ wn 48 
24 Thyrlis and Corydon trying their {kill in ſinging — — 939 
25:  neas, the celebrated Trojan prince, and hero of the immortal Virgil 217 
20 Maris and Lycidas, complaining of the behaviour of Arius —. 353 
27 Gallus retired to the plains of Arcadia r 2" 959 
28 Alpheſibeus rehearſing magic charms, for exciting the love of Daphnis 94 
29 Eneas, at the burning of Troy, carrying away his father — 


e | - ; ; : yo ; 77 
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Notwithſtanding printed 
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procure the Names of many of our numerous Subſcribers. 
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ordered the Names, Places of Abode, &c. to be literally tranſcribed from the Notes, as delivered in by the reſpective Bookſellers, Sta- 


tioners, Newſmen, &c, &c. 
general, the following Advertiſement of 


HOWARD's New, Complete, and Univerſal DICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


TE OP T0 Wo fo SO 
New Royal CYCLOPADIA and ENCYCLOPADIA; 
Or, Complete Univerſal Dictionary of ARTS and SCIENCES. 


Elegantiy Embelliſhed with near TWO HUNDRED Large Folio Copper-Plates, ſuperbly executed by Artiſls 
| _ of the firſt Reputation, Eg ET | 
Publiſhed by the King's Royal Licence and Authority. 3 
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From the very earlieft Ages of the World, down to the Preſent Time: Including all the lateſt Diſcoveries:and. neweſt Improvements made in 
the various Branches of the Arts and Sciences. The Whole entirely fxeed from the many Errors, Obſcuritier, and Superfluities of other 


Dictionaries. By adopting this New and Improved Plan, this Work includes a General CIK E of the ARTS and SCIENCES, 
| | And forms a more Methodical, Intelligent, and Compl | 


LIBRARY of UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 
> "Than any orhier Eycſapmrdia, ——— * Being, hitherto Publiſhed, or — in the Engliſh Language. 2 
By GEORGE SELBY HOWARD, Eſq. L. I. P. and F. R. S. 


3 | And other Gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed Learning and. Abilities, in the varivus Branches of the Arts and Sciences. 
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